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pn L—EIRE-] MAKING AS A TEST OF. RACH 00 
ae poen Th adition and. Folklore, ne Walter K. I i ux. 
x p “1885, cd ie Pi Kon. 


"E «T is ndis a dnd TUN regia races. rof. TUNE ub. are UE 4. 
“known in history, as well as the high caste Hindus and the. = 
- “ancient Persians, all belong to the same stock 3 and that the... 
e common ancestors of this stock once dwelt together in the regions o < 
(d "of. the U pper Oxus, now under | the. dominion of the Khán of. = 
oe Jokhára. - "The evidence npon which. dhis ‘cardinal. fact has > 
E : T been. established Bae ee E ig drawn from: the. analysis and. 
g c mutual. viel e of all the: languages of thé Indo- -Europeans, 1 
. * in which tl hey have unconsciously "written ihe history of their. - 


C váce, just. as the earth. has written the history of the mutations, |/— 





23 rod which its surface has. undergone, in tlie strata which now compose © 
ats outer crust. Thè- Aryans of Europe are the Celta, Greeks, > 


de: Latins, Germans CTenton and Set 'ündinavi ian), Letts, ‘and. Slavg 


I The only bolus ot its oil: not: ucl m the em Are a 


s tg some. U grian Er Tanas ar: eles vf Russia" 


E -Having gm. thus stated the usua lly. received, but bya no means iola S x 
m putable, t theory. respecting the Aryan group of nations in Europe Ad n 
. ad Asia, he goes on to show that the evidences for their onsinab ^ 


e unity do not rest merely. or even c hiefly.a upon: community of lane 57. 


guage, but also: upon resemblances of custom and. mythology : E S: 0 


ie. mol. s tracing: out. the” mutuel affinities of the. Aryan 





Ag — Firemabing as a d m P. Race. 


~ B iu it was impossible to ebk the traditional: beliefs, ey 





oa pites, and: customs which those languages record, Hence the — 
E Li investigation gradually resolved itself. into the two allied sciences — 


LO off comparative Philology and comparative - Mythology. - Both. 
~. “sciences. bear testimony to. the aro unity, mental and — 
“physical, of the. whole Aryan family. Often is the same verbal — 


. ." root found underlying words and groups of words most dis- .— 
“similar in appearance, belonging to widely different languages, — 


“ander circumstances that. entirely. preclude the hypothesis that. 


.. fit is i any one of them a borrowed possession, It is just 
the same with a multitude of beliefs and customs, which have . 


ee existed - from time | immemorial in Greece: 2nd. Seandinavia, — 


"in the Scottish highlands, the forests of Bohemia, and the | 


ae stopper. of Russia, on the banks. of the Shannon, the Rhine — 


ae and the Ganges.” cen 


In Chapter Il the TM ‘deals neci. with the ed 


| of fire, describing first the discovery of the art, by which. mew c 


— fre could be kindl led at will, and then the. myths and ceremonial - | 


observances which gradually grew out of this invention in a _ 


. subsequent age. The discovery 1 vas made, as he represents, by: 
» the Aryans before their dispersion, that ds, “while they, were still | 


< united iu their common home on the Oxus; ; and thus the myths — 
- and observances associated with it were carried thence into ihe — 


 ..various lands to the south, east and west of the Oxus, in which. : 


. . the several branches of. the. race, after its dispersion, became 
~~ eventually - domiciled. The discovery. of the fire-drill is thus — 
: described : * The. invention of the charak was au event of dum: 


zn ineasurablo importance in the history” of; Aryan civilisation.* - Es 


— "Scattered through the traditions of the race, ‘there are glimpses I 


oo 8 ofa time, wlien the Pere of those, who were to RA to: 
LUN, their fullest growth all the elements of active life with which |... 


: Ur our nature is endowed, had not den acquired the art of kindling. ~ 
oot fire at wil, From tliat most abject condition of savage life they 
were. partially raised by the discovery, that two dry sticks could ~ 


tbe Sei on fire by. long. rubbing: together. But. the work. of 





— 


"qs quay e as wel io notice: ee ab ‘the: ud Ghatak a8 ‘dead by f 


: qw Mr. Kelly is a mistake. The fire-drill of ancient. India Was. never | E | 


“> gharak, but mantha, or. pr amantha, or utiardrant. The word. C 
MOS modern Hindi form of the oller Sauskrit word chakra, which Spur : 
"s ** wheel. " Now, the fire-drill is simply. a straight. stick, sharpened atihe - 
^ poiut, and. bears no. resemblance whatever to a wheel, ‘aud: Was never called 
> by such a name, A wheel was used sometimes in E ;urope (never in d in 
~~ the need-fire. ceremonies, as an emblem of the Sun, ,—he nave of the wheel 


— being the socket in which the fire-drill was. ‘twirled. In sueh cases the 
-. wheel was the. lower or raceiving wood, and therefore às distinet Rs possible: E 
oo fromt the Appar c or -boring wood used a as shed fre- pue or fire-drill. : 





a | Fire-making a as a | T ast of Ra. ce, o a 
RED n Eidos. wo dry sticks by parallel friction, effected bs ha hand 


* alone, was glow aud. laborious, and at. best of but uncertain: 


3 efficacy, - A little mechanical contrivance, of the. simp i and o 


“rudest kind, completely changed the character of the operation. . 


2 ae charak was invented, and from that moment the destiny - 


~ “of the Aryan race was secured, Never again could. the extinction. a 


of a solitary fire become an appalling calamity, under which a 
“whole tribe might have to sit “down helpless, naked, and: 


-  famishing, until relief was brought. them - by. the. eruption obar 


* voleano or the spontaneous combustion of a forest. The most - 


“terrible of elements, yet the kindliest and. most genial had 
d “become the submissive servant of man, punctual at-his call, and- o 0 


‘ready to do whatever work he required of -it, Abroad ito helped ui 


E him to subdue the earth and have dominion over it; at bome |. .- 

. "it was the minister to bis household. wants, the centre and the a 
— * guardian genius of his domestic affections.” | iE 

| "Phe result of this great Aryan. discovery (as. Mis Kelly goes ee 
on to show,) was that “ the fire-drill was regarded as a sacred 
“thing by all branches of the Indo- European race, Š ¥ * ee RRM 


j ‘Alwa ays prompt to explain the ways of nature by theirown — 
oe by those. of the creatures around them, the Aryans _ 


^ "saw in the fire-ehurn or chaiah, a workiog model of the appara- PE 
opus. i hich the fires of heaven were. kindi ed.” "To the force 7. 


of this sentiment he ascribes the various classical legends velátz os : 


dug to the descent of fire from the regions of the sky, and the long 57505 
Continued observance of certain religious rites for kindling new o 


e 


fire, such as tlie pagan fire-ceremonies of India, Greece and. Rome 7 
— the Christian fire-ceremonies observed on the anniversaries of 00 


71 Master d ay, St, John's day, and Christmas day, aud the semi-pagan 


H — — need- üres celebrated throughout: the middle ages, and since. A All.of = ^ a I 
these are set before the reader as links i in the great chain of e Nr 


à ethnology. 


It is not the aiject et the presen paper to dis nis TE mer ning c 


.. and origin of the ceremonial observances described by Mr. Kelly 5 i 


but to examine the source from whieli he cousiders them to baye 0 
| Sprung the invention of the fire-drill,—and to investigate: the... 
various. other methods of fire-making, whieh have. prevailed ümóng o 


X ihe different members of the human family, Aryan and non-Ar yau e 


- alike- Cau i& be affirmed that any one these methods (tha a 
f ro-drill for example), was a discovery peculiar to those nations 
which have been called Indo-E juropeah Or. Aryan, and. therefore e T 


^ gufficieutly unique, (as Mr. Kelly maintains) to mark them off as. ^ 


— & distinct. NICE group? - Speaking for. ourselves, we. gay HR. 
say ab once, that we do not believe in the. individuality: either | 


es et. the. invention. or. sf. the obiger vances whieh are. seid. to have ae 











E ps own i out of it. os we 2 think the latter io isis rise oe of certain eg 
feelings or impressions which are more or less common to the 


pe whole. human race, and which i collectively might be said to consti- ^. 


2^ Aute a primitive. phil osophy. of fire; while the “former. was simply 


~ ore of those stages through whieh the mind of man has every o 


' -where passed i in the. attempt to discover methods for producing | 
fire at wil, and making the most. eos of elements subser- | 


5. vient to human wants and conveniences, pu 
.in the first place, then, we must take exception. to. Mr. Kelly’s an 


Ea death, and “ dispersed’ 


o init tial. assumption as to the original fireless condition of. his- PED 
Aryans in Central Asia. He says that“ there are glimpses or tradi- c 
.^. “tions of a time, when the progenitors of the Aryan nations had = 


| “nob yet acquired the art. of kindling fire at will, " Bub. what = 


.., evidence is there for. this? If the first Aryans in. heir original = NU 
-'* dome were really. ignorant. of this art, and were forced (as he s says) m 
Co U to sit down- helpless, naked, and famishing, until relief was . 


f brought to them by the eruption. of a voleano or the sponta sone, 


EL combustion of a forest, " they would probably have: been frozen -. 
” ina very different sense from that in- 


"which their dispersion is usually said to have happened. For 


ok; there. are few countries in the world, where the cold i is so destruc- uio 


_ tive of life as the steppes of the Oxus, and these steppes have not — a 


been remarkable for the possession either of forests or volcanoes, * 


Phe truth is, no race of men has ever yet. been discovered so savage —.— 


and: helpless, as to be ignorant of the. art. of making fire at wi ll 


~The knowledge of this art is one of the universal "attributes: tof. 


Mess. humanity, and one of the chief practical distinctions which raises” 
^gman above: the brutes. Cases to the contrary have been alleged, 






but none has borné the test of careful. enquiry. “According to. n" 


ME the highest authority o on 2 the subject, the oR men form ‘only - 


dei peered A: osten 








TOL human frame. A long.camel journey fatigues the rider : but nothing like. 


300220 phe: pitiless. eold. and. "physical: suffering : which. inevitably: accompany a 


eee, winter tour. through Russia,” This was in. the neighbourhood of — 
oe Orenburgh. - The climate on the road to Khiva was no better. See i 


m Chapter . XV, where’ he. narrowly: recovered the use of his. arms . 
“from frost- bite, : “In the frst Russi sian expedition against Khiva, thousnnds |^ 75 


Col were ‘killed by. the Cold, p. 900. "The steppes are described as, treeless 


“and the | appearance - of a. low brushwood . „was the only sign pud NM 


Nu which. the: travellers | could tel that they wero approaching: ao more | 
> fertile &oil,.p. $39. In. the: neighbourhood. of towns, like Khiva and 


G3 Oogenteh, mulberry trees, &e., | had been artificially planted, Chap; XXXL s 
oe! From the descriptions of the steppes of Tartary given by Colonel Bunaby, 7 
oo is difficult to: imagiue. how the: progenitors: of the. Aryan race could have. 


uu . : Tolna. Barnaby’ 8. Ride 7 i Glisp. XIII, page yeas The bum- 9 f E 
aS “ine rays ofa tropical- Suh on an African Sahara dry up the sap of ihe ^ ^7 


> Jived to work out the first problems of civilisation on ‘such an a E us b | 


EE Withont, s a knowledge of fire Mey n must t bave per ished, 





| Fire-mabing a as a Test P Race. E : a 


. e one 23 à UN of faces. duen aded by rien old um new, ag. 
being distinguished. by want of something which pan usually Su ne 
uc possesses, who lave no language, no names, no idea of. spiritual OMEN 
~~ beings, no dreams, no mouths, no heads, or no. noses, but whose. ^ — 
. real existence more accurate knowledge. has by. no means tended Ju 
to confirm, * 2 
2. How. or when it was ii Grooved that fire could i produced TI 
E will out of apparently firelese materials, is lost iu the mists. of -. 9. ~ 
. antiquity. As the bistory of the discovery. became. more and oa 
. more forgotten, legends were invented to explain. it. Thus we 9 
— have the Polynesian legend of Maui, who went down to the pM 
.. lower regions, and after. detecting the secret of making fire by. 
rubbing two pieces of wood together, returned to the earth and = 
dita par ted his discovery. to men ; t the Australian legend of tbe 
. good old man, Puridyil, who opened the door of the sun for the. > 
illumination of the world, and whose daughter, Karakorok, ^. 
E with equal goodness, was destroying the race of ser pen 
with her staff, when suddenly the staff snapped asunder; anda oo 
flame burst out; $ the. Alonquin. fable of the white- feathered .— — . EE 
o raven who was commissioned by the Great Spirit to take downa . 
firebrand to meu, but who, stopping ou the way to. feed gu s o wo 
| biscn's careass, hi wd his feathers turned. into black and his commis- |» 
sion ‘transferred toa more poy bird §; the. Tasmanian |. 
.. fable of the two heroes, who, in the form of twin stars, both of o 
— which may still be seen dines TA clear night, threw. down Bo 
— fire-brand for the use of men ;. li the Chinese fable of. the great ^. p 
. gage, Suy]iu, who after wallkiug. beyond the bounds of the moon... ^ 
and suu saw a bird pecking fire out of the branches of a tree, and 
De returned to the haunts of à men with « a branch of the © fire-tree i in his oe 









A moie 


i 








c "Tslors Earl y "Hilos" ot Maii iud. Chap. IX, X $35. T pages | EE 
| 999—935 he haa collected ali the alleged examples of tireless men, and shown «S 
the extremely doubtful authenticity “of each ofthem. |. IECUR 
| TO The Maori version of the legend i is Somewhat different. Maui received DUI 
reece present of fire from his blind grandmother, . Mahuika, who drew ig from (00 
> her finger nails Not content with this flame, | Mani drew a ‘stronger M NI. 
^ one from’ her toa nails. This MU fire was go fier ee, that. it threatened to 0o00 
destroy the world, and wag only checked by a deluge. But before the whole." 
of the tire was extinguished, Mahuika. sent. sone. "sparks into. trees whence: DEL 
omen draw it at will” to. this. day. Bir G. . Grey's Poi gnesian d ythology,. de i 
2 45-9, 1853. eee 
Ru ” See. article: on Fire dy Reclus, i ini Ene cyclopædia Br itannica, 9th Edition, us S, 
Lo page 299. put. 
TX d x pa Ei Great Deserta. ‘of Nor tho America," " Vol. Es Chaps XL, P 382, es 
Ut Ed. 1860, by Abbé Em. Domenech. ' i oe 
NOE aie Publieations of Royal. Society of ‘Tasmania, Vol 10, Part T Eo 59, ICON 
uf p Es quoted: by y Tyler. pu. e stu c LH UU UM Le E 
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ad w e Hindu fable of. Métarisean, ihe m or ret ai E E 
—. the ancient Vedic age, who found Agni, the fire fetish, concealed in .— 


^geavern iu tlie sky, and dragging him out of his recess gave him to 


 :. Manu, the first man, or (as other sages. tell) to Brigu, the. patiiarch ` 


of the tribe 80-Ccà lled ; t another Hindu and Vedic legend of : 


=. Purüravas, who, though | Limself a mortal, ascended to the Upper o E 


 - regions in search of his divine mistress, Urvasi, where he was initi- - 


EI ated by the Gandharvas, the c loud-gatherers, into the secret of ma- — 
— - king fire by the. friction of wood, which henceforth came into use in 0x 
~ earthly. sacrifices; ta third and later Hindu legend, which came o0 
<- nto vogue in. the post-Vedie period, when the older forms and .. 
i ` myths of Hinduism had been forgotten or transformed, of. Párvatii 0 
e the queen of heaven, whose passion, as she sat at ^de. foot o£. the: | Xp 


^ gámi trée, instilled a latent fire into the fibre of the wood, which 


ever afterwards broke out. into a flame, when rubbed into a softer — 


plank ; N the Phoenician fable of the Wind-god, Kalpia, aud his wife _ 
^. Baan, the goddess. of Darkness, whose descendant in the fourth =~ 
generation gave birth to mortal children named Light, Fire, and. 
Flame, and taught men how to make fire from the “friction of - 
- ^ pieces of wood ; d] the well-known Greek fable of Prometheus, who 


stole fire. from the sky and brought it down to the earth in à boa 
n hollow. staff; the less known Greek fable of Phoroneus, the bring-  . met: 
. er, who performed: alike service for his people, aud to whom à. 7 m 


temple: was erected at Argos; the Samnite legend of Picus, the 


O sacred bird, who sat on the fire-bearing ee and by auod flame. I. 


ont: of the ‘branches taught men to make fire by the friction of E 


- wood ; ; S the Mongol legend of Mother Ut, the queen of fire, who PONE * 
2 was begotten by the king of. gods. out: of ‘the elm. that grows on | ee 


T —— mire IL NA semanas A reenter m mit e etse tr a an 





` Tylor’s Early History. of! Mankind, Chapter. Ix . 254, where he ees. 


EX autes from: Goguet, Vol. HI p. 83 ko 





"And. 1:60, T. 


Muir's Sanskrit Teste, Vol V p- 305, Edition 18 870. Rig Veda. X irit 


PECIA "The earliest "version. OE: ‘this: story is given in Rig Veda, x, gä.. Te E 
S receives. some further elucidations in the Br&áhmana of. the Yajur v edi a, The 5 
/ loves of. Purüravas aud Urvasi, (mythical representatives of the Sun aud. ^ |^ 

oC Dawn), form the: subject. of a drama by: Kalidasa, which has been translated 


By Professor Wilson in his Hindu ‘Theatre. See Mak Müller s Chips from d 
FON German. Workshop, Vol. If, 1867, p. 98-128. 

dM "Bee .Sakuntala, Aet. IV, where the Br 4hman i is told the ub his disightey E 
E had. "conégived a` bright germ. from Dashyanta, eyen as the Bimi tree iso | 


s pregnant with fire, 


AP The wyth: is- to id by Eusebius i in dis. Poun Evangelica, L IM who 
E. quotes. it from- the extant remains of Sanconiathon, the “great Pheevieian 
EN pliilosopher of antiquity. See Lubbock’s Origin of Civi lization, Dni. Us 

oF In some legends Picus is spoken of as the great ancestor or creator of 
ae the human race, "like Prometheus of the Greeks, - aud. Manu of the Hindus, | 


co Sometimes. gs Picus. is described. as the fightuiug-bird, the: cartier of fire. 07 


. f f s from. the sh, Ry: 
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the mountain tops: of Changai- Chan, and whose lustre. reaches to ae 


| n sky and pervades the earth, * 


uu "The diversity of these. several. legends impliesindependence i in a (he d ee 
c discovery of fire-making ; and. this. again implies diversity. of race, 
-. Mr. Kelly observes that “the Greek. Prometheus i is essentially ihe ^ 


- same as the. Vedic Mátarisvan " | (Chapter IL page 43). But | 
there is obviously nothing in common between them. beyond the 


mere fact that each hero was the fabled fire-bringer to the haunts. 
of his own. people. Prometheus, as the etymology | Shew8,. oin E 
pe the Greek T of. the fire-drill. This beingo 
‘the nearest antitype: the Greek Prometheus. i$ ihe (2 
, sO Suyjin, which: i signifies - the person - deity: 52 
=- presiding. over the fire-drill. + — Such a mide is easily — Rus 


. explained “by the natural promptings of. the human mind; 


. for mankind every where, whether of the Aryan or the non ^ 


^  Aryan stock, has been accustomed to deify any object or iostru- ^. 7 


ment that inspires them with an unusual degree. of terror, 


wonderment, or affection. There is not even this sort of resem- — E y 
. blance betweeu the fire- myths of the Greeks and the Hindus. 
_ But a Vedic legend might be quoted, whieh, (if such’ a test 
-could be trusted, ) would prove the Hindu to of the same | —- 
blood with the Ugrian of the Baltic aud the wild Abt of Van- ^ ^^. 
— gouver’s island. fn: one of the Vedas the fire- fetish, Agni, dige | 2078: 
. PE frora the earth and hides himself iu the waters, “where EDEN 
fish betrays him. Im the Ugrian or Esthonian legend the new- ^ - 
ly discovered fire was dropped by. accident in the sea, where | ~~» 
it was swallowed up. by a great pike. In the. Aht legend. the o 
— existence of fire was not known, till it was found concealed | i 
= the body of the eutile fish.t Had the last two of these legends .. . 
. belonged to nations of. ie. so-called : Aryan group, they would.. ^U 
. doubtlessly have been held. up to our. admiration as slightly ^ 
varied reproductions of an. earlier original fable formulated | ^^. 
on the. banks of the. Oxus by the Aryans before their dispersion, ee 





ond 








: + 


* “‘Vylovs mn Culture, Vol. II, Chap. XVI, p. 954, Fd. ISTIL CM 
The Greeks themselves derived 4 Prometheus ? from g grometis, which- foe 


~ signifies forethought. But in Sanskrit mantha or pramantha signifies . U^ ue 
— fre-drill, and as the Greek and Sanskrit inigaagen are undoubtedly very ^. 
e closely allied, this is the most probable etymology, though. the Greeks of the. ^. 
historical age were not aware of ite The etymology of Sunjin is given by NA 
^o Mr Tylor, in Early History of Mankind; Chap, 1X, p 204, w ho refers "s 


|o the re ader to Morrison’s Chinese Dictionary, - 


5.55 E For the Vedie legend see Taittiriya. Sanhita, I, 6, 6 | 1i quoted: PW A 
EE Muir s. Sanskrit Terts, Vol. V, p. 2t 13, Edit, 1870. For the Ugrian legend ET Lu 
— pee Enevelopadia Britannica, 9th edition, article on Fire, p. 228. Por itr D 
the Aht legend see Scenes and. Studies of Bene wes by 9. M. i Epos eh 
I s ished br Smith, Elder & s id 1868, o» HS a 
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ae ‘The idea. Td a - fire-bird, pecking ee out P a bough: or rase. pm 
` img à lighted brand from. the sky, is. common. to- many my- E 

E thelogies.* - -But the. three myths just. quoted are. ihe only 
eases, so far as I can find, of fire being associated With oa fish 5 


and of. these one is Aryan, and two are non- -Aryan. ee dud P 
In the methods of. fire- making, as in all other One qned ae 


E conducive to the well-being of. the. race, the mind of man has dit 


.. progressed by certain. ‘uniform stages; - The simplest but least 


 "eonvenient method has come first 5 and the less simple, but 


< more convenient’ ones have fol lowed in. their: natural order, © 


2C PRU new method being an improvement on the one preceding _ 


E The. order. of succession is thus. Len by. a law. 
ee mature, and has. everywhere | been essential ly the same. — 


< This uniform progression of man by certain fixed stages affords E 


og Strong a argument in favour of the common origin r of the en- ^ 


^. tire human species. But it leaves no room for theories such . . 


c as that now under review, by which the practise of some m 
dy. passing method or custom, (as in. fire-making for exampl: e) p 


- "isset up as a criterion: for distinguishing. one group of nations . 
| M all other groups, the Aryan from the non- Aryan. | 

m There have been three great stages in the art of. TTE 
^S news fire 1—fürel, the. wood « Or. friction method ; second, the stone 
ES concussion method, . and. third, the sun- method. These - 
x de been. followed: by certain other contrivances ‘peculiar to 


. moder: tinies and. dependent upon. the more recent — develop- - P 
ro ments. of .Science, The friction method. simply consists inrüb- 
. "bing two pieces of wood together till ignition. is. produced, - 
rom his isi. the first and oldest method known io man 3 ; and is mere- .. 


SN lya reproduction, possibly | an imitation, Of what takes ice 
.-- in. nature, when a forest is set on fire. by the accidental atrn- 8 
. tion of two boughs through the action of wind. +. ‘The. concus- ^. 


©. -y phon method consists of Atrilsing: one stone. or mineral against 





* In Chap. rit. of his mods on. S fadécHajupicn ‘Deanition: ud Sonore: : 


v e Me ‘Kelly gives. many examples of fire-bringing birds,—the wren, the owl, | 
the robin red-breast,. the wood-pecker, Gertrude’s” bird, the cuckoo, the | 


o stork, pp. 74-90. Similarly in the. Vedas, Agni is called “that. well-wing- |^ 


sed: celestial: bird; » and the favourite messenger ot: Jove was the eagle. 


of The’ following extract from the Asian, dated Tth April 1882, may be | 


S ‘quoted. in illustration. of this point. li is a letter addressed: to the Editor oe | 
UN by a correspondent. who writes from. ‘Mirzapur, N-WP io ut 


"In reply to Mr” Henderson's question asking if it is common. p n 


ee ‘jungles’ to take fire from dry-bamboos rubbing against each. other, T. can | pt 


ee say that fires frequently take place i in-dry weather from this cause, 


ooe L once saw a Manilla man make fire in a very short time with two | ee 


ting pieces of dry ‘bamboo, A- poteh was cut. quite through the centre of. 


ae bs one S piros ELE little. of the skin of the bamboo Was s scraped enr and uv 
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| ‘another, and catching the spark‘ on dry moss, or fonthere, or töihi: Doo 
. Wood, .or- any. “other light. inflammable eulstancs. that would . 
answer the. purpose. This method is less- simple, but more Gone: 
. venient than the preceding ;—less simple, because to strikea | ^. 
: flame out of a non-inflammable stone is a less obvious process _ oe 
than rubbing it out of fuel;—more convenient, because the . 


thing desired (fire) is obtained with . much less trouble and. in 


a shorter time. The sun-method, which comes third, is more com» ^. 
plicated than either of the preceding. It consists in drawing <= 
|. down fire direct from the sun, by concentrating its rays into ^|... 
one focus, and catching the flame on tinder. The perfection = 
of the first method (friction) culminates in the use of Aó orok 
.. bow-drill and pump-drill ; ‘that of the second (gongussion) iB. 5 
 .the use of flint and steel, which has hardly yet. become o bsolete . um 
.. even in the most advanced countries, The first method is. coeval | ^. 
with the earliest | and most savage age of the world, when ^ ^ 
men had not yet learnt how to sharpen” or polish the ‘stones, PER T 
of which the blades and points of their rude weapons were made. DEM ile 
.. The second belongs to the Neolithic or later Stone Age, when ME 
the chipping or polishing of stone had become an established. a 
. industry ; for the sight of sparks flashing out from the collision. of. = 
soos bio stones would naturally lead men to devise some means for cateh- - OU 
. . ing and preserving the flame, The third or sun-method be- d n 
ME longs. to the more advanced age of Bronze and Iron, bs: ihe Vel* 
i. e arts of smelting ore and fusing "metals &nd making glass. had 7 
ET been discovered, and the foundations of chemistry had been laid. M NE 
.— . itis not necessary to enter into any description of the- more "T 
recent. methods, whieh the further developments of science have... 
: .. brought into existence. - None of those earlier- methods - already. MOS 
NN named are oL or convenient in all respects, Even the Jagt ii 
. and best of them (the sun-method) is useless on a rainy day. ho tg 
— The lucifer-match, being free from all such disadvantages, is 
^ rapidly overspreading the world, and has already. penetrated into D ug 
Some of the most remote and sheltered. haunts of savagery. As "RC. 








€ placed "uder- the notch ; the. second piece was- placed in the mE ae 

' * and quickly rubbed. across ‘it, and. ina few seconds. the ` seraped skin o i 
.. t was on fire.” : ER. 
^. Tt is interesting to note that the game view as do- the cause . of forest’ SP 
nee fires was taken. "by ‘Thucydides, the Greek historian, who flourished frota 7070 gi 

T about. 450 to 403 B. C... In Book II, 77. he says i— Ere now the wood of a. 05°. 
- “mountain forest has been known: to take fire of itself, and to emit a fame o 
* j In consequence, through the mutual attrition of the bou ghs. by high winds... 
The same view was also: expr essed. by. the Sanskrit poets. av Meghadáta, |. : 
igh. 86, the expression occurs, . eua, | Sarai saralaskandasanghattojanmá =. o | 
n davagnih, “a forest tire caused. by. the friction of the. branches of. a Sarl... 
tree, while the wind is blowing.” A forest fire is. | described: at tengt pm ia 
i Rita ‘Sankara, © Canto I al 22- 2B. ee NE ae 
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s ode is. to discuss the Dou of. this subject on the i 


. question of race, we. pro pose. to examine the three older x methods "E 


ing greater detail. j ^. ov 
The cun. düethod; ‘Phets ee pean n are, Wo: um 


2 “Hoot? forms of this method, The simpler form, which has ben — | 
eal led. “the stick-aud- groove,”  consisis in rubbing à blunt- = 
v “pointed — stick backwards | CE forwards in the same wooden. 


= groove, till. fire is produced. | The other form, which has been - 


Es called. “the fire-drill,’ consists in twirling a. sharp- pointed = 


stick in a wooden socket, till. the fame flashes Qut* Of this . 


second form there are or have been’ several sub-varieties, which E 


will be described below, 


~~ "he stiek-and-groove ete: was "dod in ui ral use $ a 
i Pol ynesia ; but hag. never been met with in any other part. E ut 


^: the. world. This is an instance of an isolated custom peculiar 


- -to a certain geographical tract, which, like the boomerang of the .— 


— Australians, might have. been ‘regarded as an inheritance from às | 


common: anicestn y, or in other. words, as an indication of race, But - 
- this very example proves how unsafe such an argument is at the 


^ best. of times. For the black-skinned, frizzly-l: haired negritos, i 


5 who jnhabit the Fiji islands, are undoubtedl y of a distinct stock - 


—— from the olive-coloured, straight-haired Malays, who inhabit | " 


“the. other groups of islands, "Yet. ud live. within | the same 


|. Polynesian area and kindle fire by the very same process, On. ^ i 
. ^ the other hand, the Malays. of the Sumatra and the Carolines — 
2 are of the dame | -eblinical | stock as the Malays of Polynesia. - Vet... 


E the former kuow nothing. of the stick-and-groove ; while the. B 
: - latter kuow. nothiug of the fire-diill, NOE d 


"The fire-drill. prevai led. among. all the. so-cullod: Aryan. nations E 


ue. the east and west, In India. it was made to revolve by — 
- means of a leather thong, which was coiled round the fire- 





“stick | and. “jerked alternately at either end, This was the 


"process, by which ir. Vedic times the fire- -priest, Agnihotri, ‘kind! led |. 
new or pure fire: for the sacrifice; and the same. process is Shi c. 
- Observed by. -Brahmins of the. Ságuika: sects as a treasured and — — 
jo güered- legacy from. the- “past ‘The: same contrivance has from | - 


cucine | immemorial been. used in India for churning butter, and 
— khe churning stick. is called. manthani or” muthni, —the same — 


^L word at bottom as manthi or pramantha, the fire- spindle, - siue 


a later Hindu mythology the gods and devils- (Devas and Asuras,) 


entered. into. a temporum ‘alliance for. the. purpose of. churning i 





DE *- ‘These are he two names given by Mr. ‘Tylor in his chapter IX, ‘Early. | 

IM History of Mankind. Many of the facts now. to. be mentioued in the text - 
40 Gweonnection with the history of fire-making g are gathered froni: the contents TA 
= vf hip celebiratod: Eee 2 Oe ie ie S mate SUME S ie eee 
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Ho. ocean cand producing Amrita, thie drink of immortality; 5 E T 


wag indispensable both of them. Having. taken. "Mount (e 


Mandara fora idee stick, and wound around itthe inter- 


-o minable snake, Shésha, they. set the mountain spinning and —.. 


-. churned Amrita out of the ocean, the gods. jerking alternately — 








75 com the. serpent’s tail, and the devils at its head. The connection ^. 


- of the name of the mountain (Mandara) with manthani and | 
` mantha is obvious. The drilling apparatus was aa to the 


Greeks by the name of trupanon ; ; and the process by which £o n 
the Homeric. Ulysses drilled. a doles into the one eye of the Cy. Dons 
elops is an exact LL. of the Vedie process. of m D 


. making.. . 
| EE Myself above ied from: a rising nnd" 
^; Guide tbe sharp stake and twirl it round m rd 
- . 4Às when a shipwright stands his workmen o'er, — 
-Who ply the wimble, some huge beam to bore ;- 
‘Urged on all hands it nimbly spins about, 
| The grain deep-piercing till it scoops it out: 
© Tn his broad eye so whirls the fiery wood, | 
From the pierced pupil Bpoute inc boiling blood." 
| -Popes "Odyssey, IX, 382. 


“The | name Oe the mythical Paces who, as we have’ ee 
| ee shown, Was a personification of the B spindle, proves that PS 
the Greeks at a very early age made fire by the same method, * = ^ ^ 
-In Rome, as Festus relates, “if the fire of Vesta were extin- ^... 


YN" guished, the virgins were scourged by the priests, whose. du iy xs 


it was to drill a wooden spindle into a board of auspicious "wood pr 


till the fire flashed out, which was then received and carried oe 


— to the temple by the virgin.” f. The need-fires. (or. ceremonies | T E = 
`: New fire), the celebration. of which was: prolonged i in all parts-of^ 0 ro 
| .. Western. Europe far into the Christian. age, ‘and is even now not ^. 


quite. obsolete in "Sweden, show that in the early pagan or pres cn. 
- Christian times. the same method of fire-making prevailed, - Ino 
the Russian branch of the. Eastern church > the fire-drill is even. o 
. now employed in one of the ceremonies, by which the anniversary. | 
of the. beheading of John the Cuvee ig commemorated. f pun Thé. 





SM M LA rather lengthy disquisition on the PETETA of poaa eee 
with Prometheus may be seen in p. 869-376 of Goldzihers Mythology... 


Ok the Hebrews, London, 187; : Longmans, Green & Co. The identifiea- ee 


O tion may be. considered. certain, if, as Mrs Kelly remarks, (Chap. TLS qe ee 


i748), a Zeus Pramanthens is mentioned by Lycophron as ae been. A os 


Pee worshipped by the Thurians,”. Tw 
Los Valer Max. I, 1-6. The: Hindus have: also their auspicious wédd: Ene ! 
— The spindle is made of a piece of Sámi wood, this: tree. being noted forec =o 
its hardness. ‘The receiving plank was made of the Asw. itha. Tiree, Ahieh 7005: 
is no less noted for its softness. See Raghuvansa, iil, 9. As to the bardec e 








Um ness ‘of the Bámi tree, see Manu “VILL, 247. 
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p of kindling fire by iei more ee process sor toning a” - 


. stick between the. ‘hands. and. without the help of a thong Pig 


- sull practised by the old foresters of Sweden, by the Portuguese 


-fgettlers - in Brazil by the. peasantry of Russia, aud. by the — 


village - populations. of India, when no. other: means of obtaining - 
fire are available. Pliny remarks how commonly this mou | 


ES method was used in his own day by shepherds living iu secluded = 


places beyond the reach of neighbours, and by the forlorn - 


^ hope. of invading armies on march. In Switzerland. ab the d B 


m present day a fire-drill apparatus is made for children assa  . 
itoy; which leaves no room for doubt that the fire-drill- ‘wa. 7 


| - used for more serious purposes by their remote ancestors. * 


^. The evidences, then, for the knowledge and use of the fire. s 
-. drill among wlint are “called the Aryan nations are as. complete - vi 
as the most: confirmed ethnologist. of the Aryan school could | 
.. desire,—more complete i in fact than Mr. Kel ly bas thought it neces- 
sary to sbew in the chapter under review. ‘The ar gument, however, 


l . i8 of no. value, unless. those who appeal to it are further able to 


-show that the use ‘of the fire-drill was exclusively Aryan, that — | 
. is, confined to nations of the Aryan group to the same extent. . 
— that the stick- and-groove method was or is confined to those of  - 


the p area. ‘But. the evidences against. this limitation x 
are overwhelming. | AS. Mr, Tylor’s researches have proved, there 
EE scarcely. any part of the world, except Polynesia, in which the ' 
^ fire-drill was or is unknown :—" Contrasting” with this isolation 


ae s “of the stick-and- ‘groove in a single district, the. geographical ..- 
range of the fire-drill is immense. Its use among the Austra-  . 
d ine and Tasmanians forms one of the characters which 
IA distinguish - their. culture from that. of the Polynesians ; while. © 


Ure appears again among. ‘the. Malays of. Sumatra. aud. the... 


Pet Carolines. It Was. found by Cook in Unalashka, and by the. -. 
4 « Russians i in Kmchatka ;- where for many years the use of flint, —— 
Sos ill. conid nob drive it out of use among the natives, | who re 
f went on carrying: ‘every man his fire sticks, -It remains in use 
8 chas of. Sikkim, - a ‘Thibetan. race of Northern. - e 
e “Jadia | "There: is reason to Suppose that eiti prevai led in India- 
cf before. the Aryans invaded. the country, bringing. with them ^. 
| y improved apparatus (the use of the thong) ; for, at this day, .- 
< “it js used -by the Yenadis, : indigenes. of. Sonthi India; and by 
oe (9 “the wild Veddahs of Ceylon, —A Tace So ae able of resisting foreign. ae 









f among the . ep 









* Te is now. ‘thoroughly "established - that many of the toys: used. at the 


oe day by children are reproductions of the instruments and. appli- E 


anges used. by. the ancestors of mankind for: the most serious concerns a | 


| -Kfe ` The toy of the fire thong way have given. rise to the spinning top... 


. "The use of the former. toys is alluded - to in | Grim 3° Deutsche: A thologie; ^ d 
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B PU nora a they have o kami to smoke bi. w E (m 
- “prevails, or has done so within recent times, in South and. West oo 


Africa, and it was in use among the. Guanches of the. Cana ry : 


—  €Tglands in the. seventeenth century, In North. “America, itis 
“described as prevailing among the Esquimauz and Indian tribes, — 
^ Tt was in use in Mexico ; and a model, taken from an. ancient 
>. ' Mexican picture-writing, shows the- drill in the act of being ^ 
 “twirled. It was ia use in Central America, in the West Indies, ^ 
and in South America as far as the Straits of Magellan." Fires EL 
making by the same process is also well-Enown to the Arabs ; Pthere ooo 
e. isa Finnish — poem still extant, which shews that itwasinuse | 
among the Finns and Laps, the Ugrian nations of Northern EIN 
Europe, tll they became acquainted. "with the. more expeditius: B 


| process. of striking fire by flint and steel.* 


The modes. of. working: the fire- drill “have been. many an ec 


various ‘The simplest. and most common was by rolling it. — 
rapidly between the. palms of the hand. This (as we have Seen) e 


. was tbe practice not only of the most ‘backward | races, such Bac mn 


the Veddahs of Ceylon and the indigenous tribes of. northern ds 


and southern India, but also of such advanced. nations as. the. ER UM 


inhabitants of Peru and Mexico. "The first improvement upon 


. this process was the use of the thong, by. which the fire-stiek ae 


—. was twirled with more facility than by- ‘being rolled between the  . 

D hands. . This was. and is the method. used by the savage Esqui. da 
- maux, who roam the desolate regions of the Arctic circle, noless ^ .- 
than by the polished Brahmin fire-priests who ‘inhabit. the 700. 


-sultry plains of India, The next improvement was the bow-drill, | 
which in very ancient times was as familiar to the artizans of. oe 
d Egypt, + as it still is to the Sioux and Dacotahs of North. America, Mo 
"The improvement. lies in the fact. that the tl iong is keptin thotion’ ^v 
. by a bow instead of being pulled alternately by the two hands; ^. = 


and henee the operation can be performed by one person instead of 


two, The bow-dril, though not used in India for making fire, 0 * : 
is universally used by Hindu carpenters for boring holes, and at c 


called bavmá from bar or bal, the coil or twist. of the thong. 


x " | The. Tast opema BAR all these methods. was the Ponoi i, E x ae 





ze 2 * opa Eni History of. Mankind, ‘Chap: IX. mi. | 940, e The um s 
00304898 regards the indigenous. or aboriginal races. of India is. much stronger: ea. 
l than Mr, Tylor seems to have been aware. The wandering: and preda- 


tory tribes of Northern India are quite. as much accustomed: to ah us 


a method as the Yenadis or any other indigenous tribe of Southern India, © © 


T A man of the Kanjar tribe, for example, can make fire (by: twirling. a stick > 2s s : 


" - between his two palms) with a rapidity equal to that with which a Brahmi Rane 





ean ‘do so by twirling a. stick with a thong. . 





ct See Woodeut in Wilkinson's. Ancient Ze yptians, Vol, iii, BA 146 CM 
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i wid Was found. in use. not only in ‘the. Sonth Sos Tels a but ? 
among the Iroquois. tribes of North’ America; and the historian 





«of these tribes declares it to be “an indigenous invention of great. 


antiquity.” * The pump-drill is used to this day i mo the > workshops $5 
of Europe for boring holes in glass or china. a 
OF the: independence of these inventions, desi is no reason do 
a dou. The double use of the drill as a- fire- spindle: and a ear- 
= penter's gimlet, such as prevailed in India and Greece, was no 
- Jess prevalent, as we have seen, jn anon- -Aryan country like Egypt. D 
^ t. also. finds a- “parallel among the wild Ahts of. Vancouver’ [3 
rs Islands :— “The gimlet made of bird's bone and having. a wooden 
cat handle, is not used like ours: the shaft is placed between. the 
rra workman’ s open hands brought. close together, and moved brisk- -— 
oE backwards and forwards as on hearing good. news; in which — 
- manner, by the revolution of the gimlet, a hole is quickly bored. . 
Thus, also, did the natives formerly produce fire, by rubbing two 
ust dry cedar. sticks in the same way. y. few. slits, opening on one © 
4“ side, were made in a dry flat stick, and on. the end of the rub- 


Co bing stick being inserted: into one- of these, and twirled round |. 


d e quickly. between the palms, a round hole was made, at the | 


~ f bottom of which ignition took place. among the dust wood.” t 


- "The sanctity” attached - to the fire-drill, on which Mr Kelly 
relíos: so much, and its retention for religious uses after i improved | 

E methods. of fire- making had been. discovered, afford no better 
`o foundation for his theory. Veneration for the past, especially in — 
— matters where religious feeling is involved, is. not peculiar to the E 
.. Aryans of the Oxus or to the nations of Europe and Asia, which | 


are: supposed to have sprang from them. Some thousand. years 
-. before. Herodotus set foot in Egypt, the. Egyptians had learnt aud ^ - 


P practised the art of making blades of metal. Yet: Herodotus ` i: 
tells us: (Book IL, 86). that, in his own time, when a corpse was : 







2 was sti l made with the old fashioned. Ethiopic stone. " The. uses 
of stone ‘knives: (ag Sir Gardner Wi lkinson ‘has - remarked) waso 
e retained among the. Egyptians for purposes: connected with - 
f religion on. account: of. the prejudice still. felt in favour of an 
Na ancient. and- primitive: custom” —— Vol. III, p. 261). A still - 


closer” analogy. 48. presented | in the ancient: religion. of. Japan, 


< which, “notwithstanding its complete supersession in the popular EE 
^. mind by the more modern Buddhism, has still part tially e 


. "as the official ereed. One of the chief gods in this ancient 


P. religion was. Tlomusubi, the deity. of fire, whose worship was = 








co Bée League OF. the Tro. uois, by Mr. Lewis H. Me € 
Bates 1851, p. 381. : organ, Rochester, United 
s meen and Studies of Savage e life, by ¢ a. x. Sproat Edit, » 1868, P er. 





ib to be embalmed, the incision in the body of the deceased — 


ota Aly ABa NC E D AUN LA ae T x 
o ov to Morgans Ancient Society, p. 197, Note Edit. London, 1877.0 04 | 

so vo CR Castren's Finu 

“Mol II, p. 254: Edit. 1871, oe 


i. celebrated once a. year with more than usual pomp, - “On these- EU 


.. " occasions (says a recent writer), fie was kindled by means of ^ 
a drill The fire-drill is mentioned several times in the early 
^ *"]iterature of Japan, always where fire is required for sacred = 0 
^f purposes, and down to ihe present day it continues to be used - — 
‘at the temples of the Sun-goddess and of the Goddess of Food | 


“in kindling fire to cook the offerings" * Another analogy. 


equally close may be drawn from the ceremonies connected with =. 
the sacred fire once kept by the now extinct. nations of the. o =) 
-= Iroquois League at Onnondaga, where the great council-fre at | ^ - 
the solemn gathering of the Sachems was lighted by no other. ^ 
—. process than the old and sacred method. of wood-frietion-. Look = ^. 
< whichever way we can, from the Old World to the New, orfrom = = 
ancient to modern times; and we find a parallel to the very ^... 
observances. or customs, on the supposed individuality of which the © 9 


 custom-argument as applied to the Aryan nations depends, . => 
— IL— The ceoneussion-method. | This method, as we 


have - al- 5 E x E- 


ready shown, could not have been discovered before the later px 
Stone Age, (generally known as the Neolithic), by which time .. 


A. men had acquired the art of polishing and sharpening the stones, 


— flints, &c., used for the points and blades of their weapons. The 9. ^3 
^ sensation of. heat produced by the rubbing of one mineral against — ^. 
another could not but suggest the proximity of fire, and the 
chipping of stones for the purpose of giving them a point ora ^ ^. 


smoother surface must have sent out sparks, the light of which ^. 


would at once prompt men to look about for means to preserve ^. — 
_ the flame thus easily produced. The priority of the ancient friection-.— .— ^. 


"fire to the more modern flint and stone is explicitly asserted in 0 


to the personified Fire EE 


* Mother Ut, whose father is the hard steel, | 


oe whose mother is the flint, whose ancestors are the elm-trees, . . 


5 .*' whose shining reaches to the sky and pervades the earth, &e.” t — — 2 


— — As the earlier method (the fire-drill) was considered sacred by p 
the ancient Hindus, and as the Vedic hymns and liturgies were => 


compiled a 


T uses, we must not be surprised that the concussion method is =. 
>> .very rarely alluded to in these ancient, records. There. is enough ^. 
- . evidence, however, to show that Mr. Kelly is mistaken, when he . 


Imost exclusively for sacrificial or other religious = .- 


says that "the Aryans saw in the fire-drill (that is, iu the friction — 








a lr | Mythology. and Religious Worship of the : ancient J apanese being: a a K Ex 


view of the contents of three ancient texts, Westminster Review, Art, Io ^. 


| lorii 


ish Mythology, p. 97 ; quoted by Ty 


rin Primitive Culture, ^. 
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Canet). a working model of the: apparatus by which the d TR 

- of heaven were kindled.” We might have assumed, indeed, = > 
: were there no evidence for the fact, that the slow and tedious T5 
P. process. of wood-friction would be the last image that an ancient |: 
gage or poet-philosopher would select for. picturing to his mind the - Bem 
-suddenness of the lightning flash, and that the concussion method — 


“would have suited his- purpose much better, In point of fact 





this last is the explanation of. lightning, to which the old poets of — i 7 
.. India have given. expression in the Vedic hymns and elsewhere,  . 
— "Thus, in one ef the invocations addressed to Agni (fire), the Fire- ^ ^. 


god is said to have been produced. by the Thunder-god (Indra) - 


through the collision of two clouds; * and here the word used . _ 
for “cloud” is asman, which. also signifies a rock, the clouds ^ — 
themselves being | regarded. as rocks or mountains ‘diversifying. oe 
the great. plain. “of the. sky.  Oneof the oldest and commonest = 


words in Sanskrit for lightning is tadit, which means “the effect 


ofa. blow,” being derived from the root tad, which signifies to strike 


. In the poems. written ‘since the Vedic age, ‘clouds are said to — ^ 


-contain a latent fire (lig htning), which is regarded as a constant 


... element. in. their composition. Thus, in Meghaduta, the Cloud | | n 
^ Messenger, sloka 5, a cloud is said to. be an union ofsmoke,  : 


^ fire, water, and wind, (dhuma-jyotih-salila-mar utám sannipátah); p 


V and i in Raghuvansa, TW. 58, it is said:—" As the cloud cannot E H E 
zd by. its. water extinguish "the fire discharged from itself, so. Indra |. 


^..* was unable to overcome, by the continuous. shower of his weapons, 


Dus s that storehouse of invincible fire" The idea that this datent. 
— fire is struck out. by. concussion - appears. in the later, as it. does .. 
in the Vedic, poetry. Thus in Meghaduta, sloka 63, the. rattling = > 
x cef ‘the. diamond-bracelets on the wrists of the sky-nymphs. iive 
Bid tos produce a lightning-flash h followed. by rain: (for diamond © = ~ 


s sand. lightning "Were: both called - vajra, and their substance - 
m elieved to be one). In the Vedic hymns, Agni and Indra. 
aie sometimes eoupled together as ah associated pair, the Fire-god 













S (lightning) being the. appropriate companion of the Thunder-god. In a T 





z petvete peer the Cl acre i and Lightning g (Air ávatà. EE E 


pow Rig Voda XL, A» 3: notid: in. | Muiv's Mu. Panti, Vol. LY. p. 905. er 
^. "Edit. 1870, In Yaska’s Nira ta or. Vedic - Glossary, among the Vp 205, T NE 
of cloud are asman, parvata, . and giri, all of which mean also LE ook or DOR 
DE mountain,” (see p. 58 of Nirukta, Vol. I. Bibliotheca Indiea, 1880.) . E. 
In Meghaduta, sl. 14, the sky nymphs, (wives of the Siddhas), : are said © 
i5 | do look up with amazement atthe cloud, wondering whether it ig not the 
DE peak of. some earthly mountain, which 1a being: borne: along. the air nee 
^S (adr eh. sr ingam. vahati pavanah.) . The recognition of ‘clouds as aerial moun- a 


C. tains a in Shakspeare, Othello, V. IL, "234; i—"Are there. | no Stones. dn E 
pit E. po but what serve s for the thunder P. Bd wA : 
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and Vidy at) are ut as o, and wife, thas taking ee 


the place, but not superseding the idea, of the associated Agni and 


decr Indra, * These allusions are sufficient, to show what the Hindus. | MD 
| thought óf lightning, aud how closely ‘connected iu- their. minds: o 
WAS. the. idea of its pun with the ideas. of cloud and eon- ^ > 
a cussion, On the other b and, there is nothing Wwhatevor to show. 
that the Hindus. took their notions of lightning from the. wooden 2 
| spindle. | | TAPA 
"Phe mythologies of de world are Scares cely less. hs in. i reis 2 
| legends representing the concussion of flint. or stone, than in. those het 
m ready quoted representing the friction of wood. "The mythical y 
-bison of the North American tribes, c careerinc through the plains, 


sets the prairie ablaze by his hard hoofs st triking against the rocks. 


The great ancestor of the Dacotah tribes in. “the same continent ^ 
obtained fire from the sparks, which the claws of a friendly panther 
d struck out of the rocks, as it clambered up the side of a stony. 
cliff In the mythology of the Maories, at the other side of the >“ 

world, thunder is the sound of T'aswhaki's footsteps, as he strides 
over tke solid - pavement of the. sky, and. lightniugs flash | from. -— E 
his armpits. | Tohil, who gave the Quiches fire by shaking his 


sandals, was, like the Mexican. Quetzecoatl,. represented by a. 


‘flint stone, Guamansari, the father of the Peruvians, produced. ^ : 
thunder and lightniug by hurling stones with his sling. Kudai. ss 
the Thunder-god of the Altaian Tartars, disclosed * the. secret, of ihe c7 
— .stone's edge àud the iron's hardness" Thor, who next to- Odin, EN 
was the “greatest deity of the Scandinavi ian nations, held in. one ^ 
| hand a mallet, which he grasped with. gàunilets of iron, and: Bs 
flint stone iu the: other ; and he was. worshipped a8 the. god E coss 
thunder. f. The Slavonian: Thunder-god Was depicted with a silex. ooi 
> Siac his hand: or even protruding from “his head. $ In ‘the religion: PEUT 
stg. China. ihe Thunder-god- holds. a mallet or ‘hammer Ih 0h89. 
ET haud and an irouspike in the- other ; : and the Lightning-goddess ^ ^ 
ds ever at his side. holding. a mirror in her hands, from which. the. Vou 








/* Tn [9 COMER I, 36, we have a A on of King Dilipa. and. bis: LUE 
^ Ráni seated together in a chariot of soft but solemn sound, as Airavata nnd 7 
E Lightning vide together i ina rain cloud, which produces. the majestic dd e. 

| of “thunder. (gom Sen 
“op Sir George. Grey’s Polynesian Mythology, Edit, 185 i P 80. Tawhaki Was 20 
oa mortal hero, who like Purüravas of the Hindus sscended into the BRE DN 
jn search of his immortal mistress, Tangotango, and their child. E ee 
o7 goon as she was found and they were réconciled, “ lightnings flashed: ho ML S. d 
VO C« his. armpits, Tawhaki still. dwells i in the skies. and is worslipped'/as.a god. . CO0 

"d Gand thunder and lightning are, said. to be caused by his footsteps when Bolsa 
vC bemoveg? | e 






^i Mallet’s Nort Ahorn. Antiquities, Chap. Y. p. 94 Bohn’ s ‘Edition, 1859. 


Po is SE His name was Perkunas, . which Bae been identified with the Sanskrit vede 
E. » R Tie. The last i is derived from a” which + means to thunde oe 
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202 abc m ud by ie hammer is. rte to His: odd: below; * 3 

oo Taranis, the Gaul, had upon his head a huge mace Cu and | 

Colby: six: smaller Ones, “SUR ko, the Esthonian. god, sends forth: a 
lighting. as he strikes his steel against a ‘stone. . The same . - 


god struek his Sword. against his. pail ; and from the nail ^. 





issued “ the fiery - babe.” “In the Persian Sháhnamah the —~ 
.- great hero, Hushenk, hurled a prodigious stone, which having 


= missed die dragon at whom it was aimed, sauce a rock. aud : 


\.. was. broken to pieces. |. Light shone from the dark pebble, | the - 
heart of the rock flashed out in glory, and fire Was seen for 


Cone the first time in the world.” - The dragon escaped, but the E 
mystery of fire had been revealed. "Hephoestus, the Greek. Pires" mg 
god, is the divine blacksmith, whose forge is in the voleanie 


` . regions of Etna, aud who is represented as furnished with an ` 
anvil and. bammer. The Lapp Tiermes: struck fire out of his - 


: own, head, as he smote it with a hammer, Athene, the Lightning- p 
- | ‘goddess: of the Greeks, started full. grown and fully armed out. à 


ve tof the forehead | of Zeus, which Hepheestus had split open with 


an axe... Tleps, the Fire-god of the Circassians, was the - patron of ne 
- metal -Workers, like the Greek Hephoestus or the Roman Vulcan: 


Far away at the other extremity of Asia the. Thunder-god of the |... 


— Japanese, in times preceding their conversion to Buddhism, WAS | 
yi worshipped. under the uame of the Sounding Great. Hainmer P | 
s Phe flint and steel myths shown in. this list are not less 


suggestive in their own way than the wood-myths, to which . 


E allusion was made a few pages back, We may. be certain that 
~ such myths could never have been. thought of, if the concussion 


—. method had not been previously | known; 4 and that they. were 


^-. invented for no. other: propose than to. explain; by a supernatural —— 


 -eause, the mystery of fire issuing out of such nov-inflammable — 


^. substances. as Stones and fliuts. "The constant allusions i in these ^. 








9 is only a reflection, =. ee 
oot On the religion: of: the akt Japanese gee. page- 38 of “Westininstér | 


nor Review, ‘Art, II; July 1878, where the now defunct Thunder-god is described. qu 
so. Most-of the. other myths. ‘alluded io. in this: paragraph. have heen collected’ . ^ 


ae an article on. fire by M. Elie Reclus. in Encyclopedia Br ttannica, 9th 


S0 Edition, p. 229, ‘and.some have been. quot ed. almost in the same words, The ^. 
so co writer of the article Kimself gives them in smaller print as a quotation. from = 


. O gome- ‘other writer; but he does not. specify who this is. In one: of- his . 


LUI. statements the writer. appears. to have gone astray. "pos. says:—*Inthe o 


Ta Hindu Mythology thunder is conceived do be the clatter -of the solar- 


so horses on the Akmon,: or hard pavement of. the sky.” But. there is no suck p 


word as Akmon in the Sanskrit Dictionary, ‘nor does: any pundit whom. 


pue l have. consulted, admit that the Hindus ¢ ever en ter seined any auch notion 
c Ed to ? vhe cause of thander and d enuig d | RO 


pt 7 Doolittle Social Tije of the. Chinese, Tondon 1868, p. 556, AIL KER y 
dn China. are said to be. thunder-struck, not lightning: struck, as lightning Meet 
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4 myths to the use of flint, hammer, or rock, verify | what we had i E 


E surmised already, that the discovery of the concussion method could |. 


not have been made prior to the Neolithic or later Stone Age, when . ne cede 

.. the sharpening and polishing of fünt-heads, &c, had come into . ne 

. general practice. It is strange, at least, on the Aryan theory, ^. 
. that although the Aryan tribes, who entered India from the 


| north-west, had at the time of their immigration made the 


Same advance in the manufacture of weapons that the Greeks ^^ — z 
had made in the time of Homer, yet there is no divine black 2005 
smith in the Vedic pantheon answering to the Greek Hephostus, =. > 


and no thunder-god armed with hammer and flint answering | 


to the. Scandinavian Thor ;* while there are numerous ana- è > 


- logies to boti 
> or Indo-European area. . — 


i these deities. among nations outside. the | Aryan, 7 oe 


 , The modifications in the practise of the concussion method — ~ 
have varied with the natural products of each ‘country. The ` 
Alaskan and Aleutian Islanders take two pieces of quartz rubbed ^. 
with native sulphur, and strike them till ihe sulphur catches 


. flame, which is then transferred to a heap of dry grass. The ^. | ^. 
Esquimaux make fire by striking a piece of quartz againsba ^. oS. 
. piece of iron pyrites, The savages of Tierra del Fuego, at à 
the opposite extremity of the American continent, follow the: ^ 
‘same practice, being in this respect in advance of Ahe less... 855 
savage Patagonians, their nearest neighbours, who still practise |... 

. the friction method. In the Indo-Chinese peninsula and ^in 0 

— Borneo and Sumatra, the natives strike fire with two dry pieces) oo. 


of split bamboo, which, on account of the “hardness of the ‘outer oe 
coating, serves the same purpose as flint. Among almost.all 0 


— *.]tis vain to look for any such parallel. among the attributes ascribed | 


to Agni, the Fire-god of the Hindus. Nor is any such identitication elaim-. 0 0s. 
Sed by Dr. Muir in his Sanskrit Texts, But this writer in his remarks 5|. o 
.on.& Vedic god. called Tvashtri (see. Vol. v, p. 224), observes that © coco 
“Tvashtri is the Hephoestus or Vulcan of the Vedic pantheon.” It should. SR 
be observed, however, that the identification finds no support from “the 05 S 
| quotations given by Dr. Muir himself in his work on the Vedic Texts, . 


. in the first place, there is the difference of name, Tvasbtri is derivedfrom ^ ——— 


< > .the root ga, Which means to give shape or form. This god has no connec... e 


‘ion with fire, and there is no sound of the hammer or the flint stonein any o o 00 


-of his operations. | Tvashtri is simply the personification of. Form as opposed. ^ uit 


. to Matter. Thus he is said in one place to give shape to the seminal germo 3 


$ " in the womb, (Rig Veda 1., 188, 9.) This is not much like the. grimy eue 


^ Blacksmith of the Greek pantheon, who was so ugly and dirty, that Zeus, E a 


his father, kicked him down from heaven iuto: the: sea of Lemnos. Diash- dos 


"we (according to Bemfy's Dictionary) simply meant a carpenter, and notan ^. 


dron-smith, ora stóne-cuütter, ` 


~ t These examples have been collected from different pages in Mylord ^. 


(0 Primitive Culture. Vol. Il, Chap. IX, where he quotes from many origi. ^^. 
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i patima ad bi Y: ded: ae. the, cack EM of dou. 


^ contrivances for striking fire and catching the flame on somes - are 


— thing specially. prepared Tor the. purpose - have been in common © 
. "uses In India, in ancient times, since the friction method was 
specially. reserved. for sacred uses, we may conclude | that ihe | 

. fire-stone was ihe material- employed | on. ordinary - occasions. ; 


c Ada present day the natives iu some parts. of India use two pieces 


- . of flint, (or flint and steel, if they. have them, and catch the flame ` H 
"o arpon dried sola, or upon. dried cow-dung, or upon. a piece. of rago c 


-dipped in : sulphur. The Hicdi term. "agniprastar ls an- exact ee 


ie equivalent to the German feuerstein and the English firestone: 


| 5 The negroes of West Africa have a method of fire- making, which’. r 

t combines. "the process of friction with that of concussion. They 
take a. pus. of level stone and hold it between their knees, aud | 
after sprinkling it with sand, rub a piece of wood upon it, till the - 
= wood. catches - "fire. This. singular method, like the. stick -and.. E 


'toove of the Pol |ynesians, appears to be peculi iar to themselves, 


. . The use of flint aud steel, which marks the perfection of the — 
2 concussion method, and is not yet extiuct in Europe, may have ~ 
. come into vogue a any üme. after. the commencement of what- —— 


c. is ealled: the [rou Age. It is certain that the A’rya tribes at | the 


t time of their migration into India were. acquainted with the manu-. 


12 facture > of iron “and steel ; for. Weapons made of these metals 
Bye: frequently referred to in the Vedas. Visva-karma (a Vedic 


21 deity; who in his capacity of creator is not unlike the Demiourgos ~ — 
me OE, Xenophon and Plato,) is said to have blown forth the births of . 
|. he gods, as a blacksmith sends out sparks with his bellows, XM 
Greece, ‘Rome, and China. were acquainted with. the 4 same art ato 


pm about the same period, 


cU Though the old. method of wood-frlotion + was Filio one o émployed | 
^s dn Barope and. Asia in ceremonies which had their origin. In Sun- - 
orship, yet in. Europe. at. least the flintmethod was the one |. 
selected as a safeguard against lightning, In Passion week the fire ^^ 
in every. house, aud the. church. candles burning on the altar, were ——- 
duguished. On Eastereve the priest- re- lighted these. LL M b 










I 


1. consecrated fire: newly: struck by himself from the finti 
s On Faster eve ihe fiere all is quenched ; in every place, PEN 













| m E The priest dot h halow. this’ agi inst great dangers. Many a one, 
cU et A brand whereof-doth: every. nin "with sreedie iind take home, 

e. Fo aL “Phat when the fearful storme: Appears: or teni ests black arise, - 
Uwe) ‘By Hi High: ting this. he safe may be from stroke. of hurtful skies. SD 


Mmmm m rri rm mita nera ey qnm er emen remnants srt meam mre ram rum 
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-NE sionnty. Travels: ot duh Znechel ion the Congo s Frankfort, ans à z ^ HE S 


pt Je 344: quoted. hy Tylor, y. 948, tie Bariy History. of Mankind. 
COUV AF Rig Veda, n. 2623 Muir's Sanskrit Tests, Nol, ac pe 280. 
Sanskrit for black iibi. » s dr d. ; E 
| Brands! Popular. Antiguities + London, 1863, Yo. d; P a» 


pog Hi Hinory 1 Mankind, CRDI Mm pes 258. 2 Bou E CELA 


-* And fresh againe from out the Aint is fetcht with solemne grace : t p inox 
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bbs on this Mr. Tylor na — 
. * Here the traces. of the Indian viythalogy e come sont sili beaüti- 


te ful clearness, Tbe lightning is the fire- that flies from the. ii 
-* heavenly fire-churn, as the. "gods whirl it in the clouds. The - 


- "new fire is its representative: on earth; and, like the thunder- 
“ bolt, preserves from the lightning flash the house in which it - 
fis; dor the lightning strikes no place twice.” Now, we believe, - 


“that every word ‘of this comment is beside the mark, | The Hindus | | 
^ have never held that lightning is produced from the heavenly. 775 0x 
fire-churn whirled by the gods i in the clouds, or that any such thing |... 
. as a heavenly five-churn. existed, or that lightning abstaius. from A 

striking the lod place twice. "Moreover, jt was the Jent (as the ~~ 
-. quotation plaiuly asserts), and not the wooden spindle, which the . 

priest used for ‘kindling: the new fire on Easter eve; and we |.— 


-bave shewn already from the Vedas themselves and from the 
various mythologies of the world, Aryan and. non-Áryau. alike, 


that it was not the friction of wood, but the concussion of stone, .— ee. 
which furnished the first notion ader which the causation of -. 


lightning was pictured to the minds of the earliest interpreters 


| of nature* We hol d, then, that the. kindling of the flint-fire on ^^ 
Easter eve as. a safeguard ag ainst lightning isoneamong many other | =. 
practical, manifestations of the old belief, common “to almost all. i 


nations, that what hurts wi Il also cure. “This, lightning, if it could. 


2n ..be my stically produced or symbolized. by the priest through | the. a 
concussion of flint and stone, was believed to be the best safeguard - ee 


È against Kamera Aerolites, which were thougl i to be stones: hurled p? [^ 





x On PUE Mie: Questions to he. pundits of the Peai Coll ege, LT wage 
informed: (1) that the Hindus know of no ceremonies which could ‘be. pes ou 
formed as preventatives of lightning, but that after. lightning had struck . ^ 5 
` the kings house or a temple, it was considered an evil: omen, the effects of nes 
whieh. must be averted by a Homa sacrifice and by feeding Brahmins, (2) |. 
-that there is no authority in the. Hindu sacred books that. lightning: will See 


not strike the same place twice, 


T I have introduced the words or s? ymbolied, because it is not known wheter a mel 


the priests blessing was believed to change the nature. of the flnt-fre © 


“into a real spark of lightning, or whether the flint-fire was regarded. ag : 
..merely a- symbol of lightning, to which the priest's blessing im parted à oi 
| supernatur: ul efficacy. The argument is not affected either WAY; fot symbol 


Br “has every where been substituted for reality, whenever the occasion requir ed “oo. 


- the substitution, and. the two have often been confounded as one, A long 7750 
v chapter might be written on the efficacy ascribed to, symbols. "T hus, in. 
China, when parturition is difficult; a puppet. representing the’ goddess: po E 
 child- birth is placed on the woman, and made to walk dowuwards three: tines. es 
` {Doolittle’s China, p.85). In India, to effect the recovery of & patient, à. ^. 
-live bird. is sometimes purehased from. a fowler who intended to. destroy. i uA 
^and the release of. the. bird from its. captivity symbolizes: and. produces | eno. = 


patient's escape from. the disease. which. holds him in bondage, . (Fowlers, i 


p : who: eate. aud sell. bir ds for this purpose; are e called Ee Tn the. came : i 





. « “out of fractured thunder-clouds, have ‘in all ages been treasured - 
up by their possessors as safeguards against the fiery shock that. =. 
. produces them. Many of the stone arrow-heads and spear-heads, —— 
— “which archoeologists have. discovered: of late, were found carefully — 
=. preserved in private houses, the owners believing them to be oo o co) 
| meteoric stones and setting a high value upon their supposed | ^ 3$ 
efficacy to divert the aim of the lightning stroke, The common . 
saying “a hair of the dog that bit you” has come down to  . 
^ us from the maxim contained in the Edda, that “dog’s hair heals ^. 
|" dog's bite" The spear of Achilles, as the Greek poets declared, © = — 
.... gould heal with the touch of its ashen staff the wound inflicted ~~ 
—.. by itself. The scorpion's blood was and is still believed to be the ^... 
best cure for the scorpiou's bite. In the Middle Ages the flinte. 
heads of arrows were called elf-stones, because fairies were believed /— 
to shoot them at their enemies from invisible bows; hence the 
best remedy for a wound so inflicted was to drink the water in. 
- 75 which an elf-stone had been dipped. An ash stick dipped in the 
-= venomous juice of a. shrew-mouse was. believed to be the 
- s. best cure for ashrew-mouse’s bite. * The lines quoted above from - 











| 'eouniry it was thought that the best kind of devotion which a man could 
^ «pay to the sun was to have an iron hook fastened through the flesh of his 
>> back and cause himself to be swung round by a rope, so as to perform a 
Co gymboliel wheel in. the air, and thus make himself a living emblem of the — 
^s; Run's divinity. In Europe the rustics worshipped the sun by twirling a fres | —— 
(L^ cc Btick in the nave of a cart-wheel. James the first believed that by melting 9 — 
coostnusly melted, or dried away. by continual sickness,”  (Lubbocks = 
us: Prehistorie, Times, p. 560, Ed. 1869). Among the Red-Indiaus of Florida, | ^ ^ 
oa man could be brought within the power of the sorcerer or medicine-man 0. 
ciO during his absence, if certain dancings, drummings, and incantations were =, 
co. performed over his effigy. (Harper's Magazine, March 1883, No. COCXGIV, ~~ 
S00 Vol. LXVI, p.607.) Similarly, in the 8th Pastoral of Virgil, ashepherdess © z 
"án love with Daphnis compels him to love her in return by practising spells am 













-o Two cases have come within my own notice. One was that of aman who had ^^^ 
NE. ‘been bitten by a mad dog. After the dog had been- killed, its body pue 
, brought to the man's house and burnt. While it was being burnt, the. 


— man was made to stand over the smoke, aud to inhale as much as possible ^ | 
.. Of the odours and steam arising from the body of the dog, as it was thought —— < 
^ ihatthis would save him from hydrophobia, The other cusa. was: ihatcob com 
... & man, who suffered from acnte neuralgia- in the side of hishead, The ^. 
c pain was ascribed to some insect like a centipede, which had got inside his ^ — 





$ d love-charms over his WAXEN: imag e, he himself being absent dunra ‘the - M = 
eremony and nob caring to come near her, Thus there was no great | © 
difference after all between the mind of King James of England, the mind: .—— 
. of the American savage, and the mind of the Roman poet. The whole = 
history of idol-worship and of substitution sacrifices is summed upin the = 
‘efficacy ascribed to symbols and their identification with the things signified: - 
oo) A: Though- there is no mention of this hómoeopathie doctrine in the Vedas, | = ~ 
oo yet the lower and ignorant elassesin India have firm faith in the. notion. ` 
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| Fire-making as a Test tof Race. P Cup 


ae the old Taglik poem “contain, “he's a ‘very. “forcible ‘Mlustration of » B 


| — this. widespread liomosopathie belief. The priest invoked a bless- ^. ui 


ing upon. the | lightning-fire. struck byo himself out of flint and E 


: p steel: and all who kept a brand lighted from this mystic spark = UR 2 
felt that they were “safe from. stroke. of. hurtful skies, e ; unt ls | 


the next Easter day came round, 


IIL The third method of Tidi ing new T consisted 1 in P pt 


ing a flame direct (rom. the sunbeams, As this. process involves 
a greater effort of inventiveness than either of the two preceding, = 
it has been much less generally known. It was practised, however, | 


and in. some. cases. disc »vered independently, in every country > rs 


-of the four continents, in which a more than ordinary advance - 


| had been made in the arts and appliances of civilized life The oe 


- myth-making faculty, coeval with the childhood. of the world, 


© dies out with the growth of reason and the advance of scientific « 


discovery ; aud hence the mythologies, which abound in legends: 


of wood and stone, have nothing to tell us. ae the procos of. Fx NC 


drawing fire from the sunbeams. : 
There are two different ways in which this process of fire- making: 


has been applied; firstly, by means of a convex lens, made ot i ee 


some transparent substance, such as crystal, alabaster, amber, of: 
glass, which when held against the sun concentrates the rays in — 


E focus at some distance behind itself, the point of distance being ^ . 
noe partly by the refractive power of the medium, and . e 
partly by the curvature of its surface; secondly, by means. ‘of. A 
concave mirror or heat-reflector, which, when held against the sun 99 


` reflects . the rays in a focus in front of itself, the focus in this |^. 


— case being the point half-way between the centre. and. the: circum- gee 
E ference of the circle indicated by. the. mirror: 86e ORE 
The polished metal mirror was well known. to the. a uo Les 
—A .tians, the most. industrious’ and. inventive people. of- antiquity. E o 

.. One of the principal articles in a lady's toilet was the mirror. 1n ^ 

Exodus XXXVII, 8, we are told that the brazen laver made by ^ 

- Moses for the J EU tabernacle was composed of the metal “of |. 

. “the looking-glasses (mirrors) of the women which assembl ed at the ^ s 
© door of the tabernacle of the congregation," These mirrors. of | 
brass were no doubt part of the. plunder, which: the. Israelites, M 


before making their escape, stole from. the Egyptians under: the 


< pretence of. borrowing, Many specimens - ‘of such mirrors. dave uos 
a . been exhumed from the ruins of. ancient Egy ptian cities and. some gor 





do ah ‘and was. gnawing a “Accordingly his deor tok a Jiva firent of ua f a 
kind, mashed it. up, and fried it in ghee with other ingredients, and applied - . 
the mixture to the part. Those who- watched this treatment. declare. "hab 


ios _ the insect crawled out. of the patient's. head"; in x the. s nights aud some add. that a p 
m HE saw the insect Atel. WU ru ee is c 
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ets of ies sintered at Thebes were “found, on D outed. 
to be. susceptible of a lustre, which a burial of some 8, 000 years had . |. 
. only partially impaired.*. K Concave mirrors used as” heat- reflectors | x 
have been found both in. paintings and in faet. UWe are told, that. s 17 - 
~ among the means employed for. smelting ore were “the ‘blow- 
5 "pipe, the. forceps, and the mode of. concentrating heat by raising = 
. “eheeks of metal round three sides of the fire, in which the Rx 
- f" erucibles were placed." Specimens. of these heat-reflectors are 
to be seen in the museum at Berlin : “they are about five inches 
“in diameter, and the same in. depth, and present the ordinary —— 
“form and appearance of those used at the present day T That owe 
the same mirrors were used for concentrating heat drawn from > .— 
.. the sunbeams can. hs A be doubted, especial] y in a land like © 
. "Egypt, which not only possessed a hot aud rainless climate capable > ^ 
.. 0f being utilized for this purpose every day of the year, but = 
= suffered from the scarcity of fuel, and was forced to import most ofits — 
timber: from foreign lands, . À nation, which was ingenious enough 
A to invent a heat- reflector at all, would certainly ‘have been. able PEE 
(1700 discover that. this instrument could receive heat. from. the sun. 
P s as easily as from. any other source. - | | 
-o o The glass lens is not mentioned by Sir Gardner Wilkinson | 
EN among the works of art manufactured by the ancient Egyptians, — 
. 2 But it is certain that glass itself, in various forms and for various — - 
.. uses, was made in Egypt from a very remote period. The process = 
- "ef glass-blowing is represented in the paintings at the tombs. of — 
“> Beni Hasan ; and these were executed. during the. reign- of Usur- — 
o tesen- IL. ‘that i8, some 2.000 years B. C. * Many glass bottle e8 ooo 
yet and: glass objects of varius other forms have met With in. 
ns the. tombs: of Upper and. Lower Egypt: cand class vases, i. vs 
LAM “may trust to the- representations. in. the Theban paintings, are 0 > 
B. Frequently shown to have been used. for. holding wine, at least . 
n « as. early as 1490. gs before our ereÀ The "absence of any oe 
ee representation of the glass lens on. the. paintings exhumed from ^. — 
^ the tombs is nó. proof. that the Egyptians were strangers to the. 
7. use of such an instrument: for (as. Sir Gardner Wil kínson observes) TEE. 
pye the: paintings. indicate. only. à very small portion of their in- =- o 
I» n Li ventions: many with which we know they. were acquainted ara 
~ omitted s and the same remark applies to some of their most . 
^. eommon occupations, to the animals they- kept, and to the i 
s Cordinary: productions of. their country.’§ If we are to. believe. 





ue. p the. “Egyptians: were. ingenious: enough to invent glas ass $ and 





3 (* Wilkinson's Anolon: eyga? Vol. dts . 384, Edit 1837, 
T bid, Yol; ea 224. TEN ee Hd, Vol. a pp. 88-102. 
iut iV 3 Ibid, vol M, P B44, 
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emake polished metal ee ee but not: figenlons enongh do. AGENS 


apply this knowledge to the very simple process of making.a lens, Di 


T then the » credit of this last. DADA Ru must. ae transferred do ime, P 


F ae ae ee thought of a way al  ctoslig t ihe suit, E : 


|. * whieh you will admit is a very clever one, | 
Soerates.—' Let me hear what itis. 


.  Strepsiades—* Have you ever seen in ‘the dm shape; that m es 


 * stone, that Preys transparent stone, With. which Hey s cU 


LM “kindle fire? .— 
. Socrates. —* You mean the cr ystal, I I suppose, - p 


. Btrepsiades.—*^ I do. 


— Socrates, —* Well, what nest 


eae m“ Suppose I were to take PM in (my hand: ap 1 
. “while the clerk is entering the suit, I stood thus, at some | LU 
© distance off, facing the sun, and melted out the letters, re 


Socrates. oat Clever, indeed, by the. Graces.” 


"The Romans. were acquainted with leuses both of erystal aad. des 2 e 


| Thi is clear from the testimony. of Pliny (A. D..93. 10), who. Yon ^ 


marks, that glass balls filled with water, when. hel d against: Ea m 
- gun, became hot enough to. set clothes on. i5. ; and tl pol acerystab, oo. 
: ball placed. opposite ihe sun’s rays was considered. by t ihe surgeons ^. i 
of his own time to be the best means of cautery.* The eredit ^ ^. 
of the invention of glass. is aseribed by the same writer, (who i in E 
this respect was only following the popular tradition of his. dayY i. s 


.— to the Phoenicians. It was generally believed in his time that thie Te ü 
discovery was accidentally made by some Tyrian- sailors, whoo 020 


"happened to rest their cookies: pots on blocks of patron. subi be j 


. — earbonate of soda), and found on removing the pots that glass had ^. e 


A been: produced. by the igneous fusion of ihe. alkali and. the T ou 


- of the sea shore. It is certain that the manufacture of glass. po 


3 E practised, by the Phoenicians from a: very early period and toa wide... ae 
ie extent ; dut it às mot known whether dne. discovery n Was Fadas c 






d E * Pliny’s Nat. Hist. XXXVI, 67; ‘XXXVI, 10, 
T ura 2 N Hist CXXXVE 36-60. pod 
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^ diddpeudentl y or borrowed Dus ‘Egypt. The superior antiquity mo 
. and higher quality of the Egyptian specimens seem to point to o< > 
he conclusion, that the knowledge of glass. was acquired by the .. 53 
Phoenicians, the Greeks, and] Romans, not 5y. discovery but through oor 
- intercourse with Egypt. | ET. 
~The concave metallic mirror is sid to have been first introduced oe 
E ‘among the Greeks by Archimedes, the great Syracusan mathe: — ^. 
-.. matician, who.was killed by a Roman soldier in 219 B.C, imme- — 
diately: after the. capture of his native city. The story of-his 
having set fire to the hostile Roman fleet, as it lay. moored against. na 
<. “the éity of Syracuse, has been. generally "regarded as one of ihe — 7. 
fables of history ; but its possibility at least has been proved by ceu s 
-— Buffon, who made a mirror by which he set fire to wood ^ 7. 
^at the distance of 200 feet, and melted lead and tin at 120 feet, —— ^^. 
. and silver at 50 feet. * It was remarked: by Pliny, in speaking. of p 
. ihe concave heat- reflector, t that “such. mirrors facing the suns ^ € 
rays produce ignition more easily than any other fire? t His. 525 
. -eontemporary Plutarch, the Greek biographer of Choeroneia,. writ- oi 
. ing of the Vestal fire ab kome, says that this fire, when extin- — 
. guished, “could only be re-kindled by drawing a pure and unpol- — 
“luted flame from the sunbeams,” His description of the process ` 
.. js as follows :—“ They kindle the new flame with concave vessels 
fof brass, formed. by the conic section of a rectangled triangle, - 
whose lines. from. the circumference meet in one central point. —— 
-. “This being placed against the sun causes its rays to converge to. 
: cw the centre, which by x reflection, acquiring the force and activity am 
“of fire, rarify the air, and immediately kindle such. ight. and ET 
bs » dry matter as they think fit to apply? t — | 


| Turning from the Old World to the: New, we find. ‘that: the ; E 


. polished- mirror. was. known to the natives of Peru at the time =- 
n. the Spaniards discovered. and- conquered: ihe country, ^ 
A. D. 1611-1583, and had been know many centuries before, ^. 
In Cuzco, the ancient capital of the: Incas, (who were re- ^ 
|. garded both as the descendants and the viceregents - Of the. ^— 
BUB the feast of Raymi, the Sun-god,. was celebrated once a = 
year with great magnificence at the time of the summer solstice, — 
< «Ror three days previously there ` was a general fast, and no fre. 
cs Was allowed to.be. lighted. in- the. dwellings of men. When tho gi 
. appointed day arrived, the Inca and his court, followed by the ^. — 
us whole Population: of the nd assembled at eim: dawn to "greet dle x 














i p * “Eneyolopadia Britannica, sth Ea, Vol. n, p. 430; on à Archimedes. E | l a i | 


vs. Pliny's Na. Hist. IL 111, 


i Plutareh's Life of. N uma, para 15, translated by a Langhorne 1 194. 1 T. 
o Hi a of the eked to. oN uma’s » time i is ror. course i fabulous, ae 
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: ee of the sun. No sooner did: T first Sda rays ks tbe d 


i tarrets and. loftiest buildings of the capital, than a shout of gran 5 0s 
.. tulation broke forth from. the excited multitude, accompanied by. 7 
- songs of triumph and the wild melody of barbaric instruments, 


: ihat swelled louder and louder. as his bright orb, rising above the 


mountain range towards the east, shone in full splendour on = 


his votaries, * The fire for the sacrifice, which followed soona: 2 


after, had to be given new and pure from the sunbeams. “ For 


“ this purpose (says the Peruvian historian, Garcilaso), they took ra e 
-. “a bracelet, which they call chipana, (like. the others commonly . |. 
— .f'worn by the Incas on the left wrist) which bracelet the high sii 
doa priest kept. It was larger than the common ones, and had as ~ 
“its medallion a concave cup like a half orange, highly polished. a 
© They seb- it against the sun, and at a certain point, where the = 

“rays issuing. “from the. cup came together, they put some finely |; | 
< “carded cotton, whieh shortly took fire, as it naturally does, With ^ | 
“this fire, thus given by the hand of the Sun, the sacrifice Wag s 
ae burnt, and all the meat of the day was roasted,” du. the ane Fe 

cient (ODE of Peru, mirrors of a hard, La Tie stone or id Pin 


| burnished. silver have been found i in abundance. T 





* With these “shouts of joy at. greeting the rising sun, ‘the reader might e = T 
. contrast the groans of anguish uttered by Hindus, when they see the Moon MN 


: being eclipsed, that is, devoured as they think by the demon Ráhu. 


t ‘Allusion to these mirrors occurs: in Prescott’s History of Peru, Ohipiér UU 


V, p. 144, Ed. London, 1850. The account given in the text of the feast. ^ — 


DS lef. Raymi is taken verbatim from Chapter III, p. 98-107. Mro Tylor 


(whose translation from Gareilaso de la Vega has been quoted in the. text) o> ks 


^' throws doubt on some of the details in connection with the Sun-worship - 


as described by that writer, (see Early History of Mankind, ‘Ohapter IX. D. 


s p. 250-258) on the ground that Garcilaso’s qure of the Virgins of the sun, |. 
. and their punishment. üt they proved unfaithful to the vow of virginity) of |... 
oo being buried alive, tallies. too ‘closely with the account given. by Plutarch: co 0 
~ (m his life of Numa) of. the: vestal institutions at Rome, Perhaps the ^... 
- motion of burying the virgins alive may be ascribed to imagination on the. oe) es, 
^» part of Garoilaso, who being himself an Inca on the mother’s side was too. = 


. eager to seek for. analogies, which would raise the fame of his great ances: i 3x 
tral city, Cuzco, to a level with that of pagan Rome. . But from the notes and 0. 


^. yeferences at the foot of Mr. Prescotts pages, it is clear that the institution ^. 
of virgins for watching the sacred fire rests upon the authority of several |. 

|^ writers besides Gareilaz so; and Garcilaso is not so jealous about ihe purity- i 
-| "5 of these so-c called virgins that he cannot admit that the Inca was allowed ~: 
to use them as. his. concubines. He would not have admitted a fact so |. 
— ? damaging to his own argument, had he wished to press: the analogy between. B 
E Ronie and Cuzco far beyond the limits of truth. Moreover,the institution ^ 


of virgin-priestesses is known to have existed in other parts of the. world. io s 


| " "Thus, in the old pre-Buddhist religion of Japan. two virgin-priestesess were ^'^ » 


“appointed to have charge of the Sun-temple ; ( Westminster Review, Art. Hy MIS 
.. page 39, July 1878). And in South Africa the Demara chiefs made. their ^ 
(0 danghters t ne guardians o of. the. t tribal 4 fire ; 3 Eos on po JEneget. ee 
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: Polished" rhirrors were as ‘botitnionly. dedi in i Maxióo as in p Peri: w 


5x dough their use in that couiitry, as a means of drawing fire from " 
= the sun-beams, is matter of inference, rather than an accredited _ 
— facte We are told that the earliest. temples of the Toltecs, thefirst — 
^. rulers of Mexico, were dedicated to the Sun. *. The. highest. god. 
. but onein the celestial - hierarchy | of the Aztees, who succeeded 2" 
^ the. Toltees, was "Tezcatlepoca, | which being interpreted, means 
. Shining Mirror—a deity who in his original nature was the Sun- . 
god, and who thence came to be considered the soul of the world, | 
. ereator of heaven and earth: He was. represented às à young ^— 
< man, and his image of polished black stone was richly garnished . . 
with gold- plates aad ornaments; amongst which a shield bur- 
de! nished like a mirror was the- ‘most characteristic emblem, £ asin —— 
it he saw ‘reflected. all the doings of the world. = In the - 
market of Mexico there was an abundant stock of mirrors: made 
-f of this same hard and polished mineral (obsidian) which served  - 
“so many of the purposes of steel with the Aztees.”§ Though | 
. there is uo direct VS that one of the uses to which these. 
mirrors. were put was for drawing fire from the sunbeams, yet there - 
js every reason for supposing | that this was the case, cousidering : 
that the chief object of. worship. was the Sua, and. that the air of 
. Mexico is remarkable for its dryness and transparency. The dis- | 
covery of fire-kindling by the action of the sun on the mirror — 
"might any day have come about by accident; and such. à dis- 5 
oe Ory. when once made would have come into general use, 0000000. 
“Returning from | the New World: to ‘Asia we. find. that 
EEE China- the practise of drawing fire from the sun is 
common among all classes of the. people. ` The instrument. 
-used is not the. polished mirror (as was the case in Pera, and 
. probably i iù Mexico), but the” ‘transparent Jens, In China, this =. 
. is made of glass. “There is reason to think that ihe practice. 
of using a glass. lens for. the. purpose of fire- -making has o 
= bee handed . down froma remote antiquity. From - dime ^ 
— immemorial the state religion of China, fos distinct from the three — 
-unofficial creeds. professed” by the people), has recognized as its — 
S dominant. doctrine: tke. Aupremacy of E divine Tier. or x Heaven Xi i 





e  Britansied, ou. Fd) a at thew cases he virginity, e. the da may HM 
- be supposed to have. represented the purity of the solar. rays, or of earthly = 
c fire, ‘Hence the analogy to which Mr. ‘Tylor takes exception in Garcilaso’s — 
account. may be. ascribed. to the. uniformity of human inatinets, rather ID 
..t0 inventiveness and fiction on Garcilaso’ s parto 


cS Prescotts History of Mexico, Vol Tp. 164+ see ore London, 1860. utbs 
vw Ibid, Nol. X. P 62 I aora Pr imitive Culture, p M p. 312. Ea em 


d Brescott's Merito, Vo ay P 128, de 5 fü p P 38e 
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à | hoes -gelatiod to the: reigning ‘emperor, and to at past emperors, | a 
is similar to that of the Sun to the former rulers of Peru, The 


= manufacture of. glass. was one of the ancient industries of the =” 


IE country, for it is alluded to in. the annals of the. emperor Qü-t 57s 
cB. Oe 140). of the Han. dynasty. ‘Northern. China i i$ especially. —— 
| noted for its glass manufacture at the present day; and the industry 


is. believed. to have been. ‘practised in that ee from a remote. 


" period. Teea m RE 
“Tn Siam the lens is used at this day, not for common purposes, due m 
T but to produce new or sacred fire. [| The Siamese lenses have | 0 

| probably been obtained from China, between which country and. - 


|. Abeir own there has been. constant intercourse for several. sentation: o 


past. 


in times: long preceding the Mahommedan invasions, by which > 
the country first became permanently opened out to the rest of the - ere 
world. ‘The following selections from the classical poetry. of. | 


o the ancient Hindus prove that they possessed this knowledge :—~ 


“In India the fire- lens was wall. known in early times; that ia, ae 


“Then Rama, the slayer of ládaká, received from the Sais ie 
* much pleased with his valour a magical demon-slaying - weapon, Crt 


^ ‘Just as i lens: recelves from the Sun the fuel- -destroying te fire.” 
| E uo  Baghwvansa, XI, 21. 


us “Tn the. Bus of ascetics, however cool aud passionless. tbeir B 
- “ prevailing state may be, there is a latent fire which under. LARA 
© provocation may burst out into a bur ning heat, as the lens, though |. I 
| « ordinarily. cool and pleasant to the touch, will send forth a. Scorch-. D 
i "ing Bue W hen another fire {ie a stimulates it into. action.” Pee 


Sakun talá, 11, 41, 


Ed 2 JEn: the unconscious ae ‘when: i is ‘touched. With. the: ee 
© beams, becomes charged with heat; how then can aman with o ae 
any fire: in his soul. Pi od. under the sense. of injury a NE 


Vi inflicted bya another? i 
| | Bhartri- Hari, H, 30. 


in the marriage ceremonies of Hindus the bridegroom pate uc 


| oud hand over the. nuptial fire. and leads the bride round it: 


^dn the. Harivansa. there ig a scene where the. bridegroom ^. 


a ; ds said to touch “ the fire latent i in the gem" * (manástham. jétave- Pr x 
 düsum), and lead the bride around it, as if it were an actual .- 


E — : flame. This incident, together with. the last two quotations. jus 


E E Ea E Joar neys in N oth China, I, 181; ‘by Rev, A, ‘Williamson. | 








T Tylors Early History of Mankind, Ei IX, P 249.1 beste quin r: x 3 


e from SHO travellers named. in the note. m 








| 30 E | oF ire- mating a as a | Test "of. Race. | 


. given! iine that the Hinde poete E or "at least. wiee. an 

Y "eribed, the nature’ of their sun-stone, . Instead. of regarding itas. — 

a lens or transparent medium. for transmitting the sunbeams and . 

... collecting. them in a single focus, they. supposed itto be a gem = 
n impregnated with a latent or potential fire, which was liable to. —— 
. break out into à flame as soon as the ‘sunbeams excited it, just - 


' B8. they. supposed that clouds contained a latent fire, which. broke 
out: into a flame in the form of lightning as soon as: they re- 


^ seeived à blow. The word for the lens or sun-stone is Suryakánta, eS 
. the. Sun-beloved. The synonyms to Suryakanta; as given in .— 
~ the old. Sanskrit: dictionaries, show that the material was er ystal, rf 
and not glass* Crystal is the substance still chiefly used in. ^. 
T Upper. India. for the manufacture of lenses. It is imported. «x 
- blocks or rough lumps from Kabul, Naipál, and Hyderabad; and > 
.. d8.ground into shape on convex or concave stones with the help ob nos 


pe a tritarating paste, - o Ibis not. improbable. that the same ora similar | 
uw method was used in ancient times.]-- 


- It has thus been shown that the fire-lens was duos in Egypt, ‘at 
Greece and Rome, in India, and in China; and that the fre- - 


 .' mirror was known in Beypt, Greece and Rome, in Peru, and 
A probably i in Mexico. India lived im a world of her own, dil the 


time of the Mahommedan conquest. -China worked out her own. F E: 
civilization “independently, and has til lately abstained from > 


e all- intercourse with the outside. world: Egypt takes precedence — 


oS oF: every other country in the world, in regard to. the antiquity || .— 
> of her arts and inventions. The New "Word only became o 
S known to Europe about: four centuries ago. ; That discoveries of PY 
: d complex a dodi the. deine on the fire-mirror could be 








eae y Homnchandrs,’  (Benáres: edition, p 56, Sambat 1930== TT D. 1873) wi B 
ER apiid. or crystal, of which he mentions four kinds, the sun-stone, = = 


. -the moon-stone, the milk-erystal, and the oil-erystal. Another Dictionary ^ 


i ie (Haláyudha, p. 14) says that the “ sun-beloved ? was aerystal and gives as its —— 2 p 
synonyms arbásman and dahanopala, Glass (kácha) was likewise well known = 
o tothe ancient Hindus. But tone of the. old dictionaries, as I am assured T OW 





p "by Babu IND "Kumar. Sarvadbikári, the Professor. of. Sanskrit in the - 
^. Canning College, - Lucknow). give. bácha. as the. material of the ee Sun- 
-. beloved,” ‘while all givesphatita. . ^ 







p “valuable monogram.on the ‘I Trades and Manufactures of: N orthern India, by — 


co Me We Hoey, C.S., Edit. Lucknow, 1880. Even in ancient times, when 5 RS 
the Hindus as à ation. were completely isolated from the rest of the. 


-.. world, there sas a. constant undercurrent of trade. with Kábul and 


S Napa. “The chámari or chowrie, so frequently mentioned in the old ` pP 
- ^ literature; was the tail of the yák, the hairy cow which can only livein o ©- 
.2. Thibet and - similarly cold latitudes, The- frequent: use of this tail as. Ea. SIND 


= = A neler ee commercial intercourse. with Thibet, 


uo This. ‘account of lene-making as ' practised. at the present d de Ss um 
Á 2 Lucknow is taken. from. Part IIT, under the heading Ainak-sdz, of the i. 


— Firemaking a as a Tes est tof R Race. | : 31 D 


ae independently, by nations legen no ethnical relationship. Dur 
with each other, is à remarkable proof of the fundamental simi- - 


P -larity of the. human mind, and the consequent unsoundness of | 


othe. argument. which deduces unity of race from unity of customs, ^ 


! beliefs, and inventions. If the invention of the fire-ens and 


< the fire-mirror cannot prove. the. identity of the nations inhabit- die 
ing Egypt, China, India and Peru, still less can the unity. of ^^. 
the. so-called. Aryan nations be placed upon the basis of such an. ^. 
extremely simple. process as ihat of making fire by the e patus 


of wood or the concussion of stone. 


In.a future number, we hope to offer à few ine on the cete vs 


monies observed in different: parts of the world, in which fireis - 


.. used as the object: or medium of worship— ceremonies which: are. 


deduced. by Mr. Kelly, and others from the alleged . common a 
ancestry of the Aryan nations, but which (as we think) can he better - 


deduced from a general philosophy of fire, common to ) Aryans anid : a 


i non: Aryans alike, 2 
| T s Jons O, Naso, 














Am En —THE MUSALMAN SCLAVS OF BOSNIA. 





T SLAM is. overthrown, » exclaimed an "Arab Shaik h, when: tee E D : 
saw the red files of- the Engl ish Foot-guards. marching wih. l2 


| ^de proud. step of conquerors through the. streets of ^ Misr-el- 5 
— Kabira.” The same despairing ery- went up from thousands of 


- -Moslem throats on the day when Austrian Yagers stormed the: 
_. desperately defended mosques of the capital of Bosnia, and the ^. 
accursed double-headed “ Kirkis ".* of the Kaisar was. ‘hoisted by —— 
X bloody hands on the top- most battlement of the Yellow Tower. oro 
=a Serajevo. Le E. 
>. f Bosna," ihe. Ribát, or Pusat Post ‘of idler. Pm ers 5 
4 advancing forces of Western civilization, the last lurking place of — — 
the old untameable- Turkish ‘spirit. of war and. plunder which, ..— 


^-$sola&ed from the rest of the  Dar-ul-Islam by the. intervening — 


"provinces of Servia and Montenegro, had long and gallantly sup- 


-~ > ported the failing fortunes of the Orescont, had at length. fallen 
under the yoke of the Giaur! 
. . Bosnia and. Albania are NUS as s the only provinces ef the 





4 ‘Turkish empire in e where there is a Muhammadan populà- - EN ae 
^^ tion indigenous to the soil. In Roumania,in Servia,in Greece, . 2. 
oo the cessation of Turkish : supremacy involved. the disappearance of E 


. "the Koran and the Shari’ at. The ruined tomb ofa Muhammadan | —— E 





x gaint ab Buda i is the only sign that Islam was once the religion of po 


sc the ruling. race in Hungary. But i in Bosnian soil the creed. ofthe. m 


Prophet È hag struck a deeper root: there it was professed not only . 
by the Ottoman Sipáhi, who pastured his horse in the fields of his 


(o. Christian vassals, or the Janissary, who divided. his time between SUE 
2 the guard-house. and the wine-tavern in the towns, but by: a large ^^ ; 
. «minority of the native Selav population, who, reversing the cireum- = 
stances of the Norman ‘Lords of Ireland, * Hibernis ipsis. JHiber- (7 

^. mires, ". became more Turkish than the Turks themselves, Indeed, ^. 
i widely as they differed: from their Osmanli rulers in race, language UR es 


"and customs, these Bosniak Sclavonians were yet confounded with — — 


. them under the general designation of “ Turk” by their Christian — - E 


= serfs and neighbours, as well” as by Western writers and historians. .. 


ae Strange to say, it. was to: the evil. spirit of Christian sectarianism, |^. . 
du and not to` any superior attractions of the faith of Islam, th ve oe 
this accession to the ranks of the latter was due. The Serviang 

e ‘and. Bosnians had Joy ally z risen and striven against the Turk when Ex 








Eg “The "Turks - always R E | sie of the Russian and pre x : 


= : Bale as: A LIE ME “ Vultures. Pi: 








The Musalman « Selavs P Bosnia, gx F a 


£1 P Su dd. of Buien ‘Poland ud Ganas had dies Bx 
him back from the banks of the Danube to rally his beaten forces 9 0 
.. again on the fatal field of Varna. But the Pope and his Cardi- S 


eas nals acted as grand mischief-makers, thinking this the time | 


for finally extinguishing the lamps of Greek orthodoxy, already - E 


S languishing | in the * xd pale disastrous pem Es the trlumphing A 


Crescent. 
The Hungarian ‘Magnates openly ‘swore. that they would. 


"i tolerate no "Eastern heresy or schism in the newly. del ivered E ours 


cH Christendom. The sturdy Bosniaks who had fought gallantly in . EA 


|. the common cause, and had shared — in the common disasters of 


-.... Kossova and Varna, were no Wise minded to surrender : all that they eas 


. . had fought for in the moment of their triumph. The rivalry. T. 
- between Pope and Patriarch became more hitter than the hostility ^. =- 


between. Christian and Turk. While this rivalry was at its height, 


_ the tide of Ottoman conquest returned with redoubled. fury. Like. Tn 
-the sea-beggars of Holland and Zealand, who wore crescents in 0. 
their caps as a sign that they would rather serve the Turk than ^... 
. ihe Pope, these. Bosniak Christians sought refuge from Romeinm . ^: 
|. Islam. In one day seventy castles aud “fortified towns in Bosnia ^ .. . 
opened their gates and surrendered their keys to the Turkish | ^ - 
 infidel. The last Christian king of Bosnia was. treacherously. publ x 7 
to death by his captors, but most of the nobles saved their lives | n. 
and their lands by embracing the faith of their new masters, Many P 
->o of their adherents and retainers came over with them, though the i PE 


mass of the population still retained their ancient creed. 


‘No such wholesale conversion ever took place elsewhere eae ft EES 


m the: whole march of Turkish conquest. In the ‘sister’ kingdom a ^ 


of Servia hardly a single Christian . apostatized. — But. Bosnia, B 
the most westerly of all the Southern Sclav - states; was o 5i 
. the only one which had become. permeated with the feudal. ^. i 
system of "Western Europe, | whereby. all the power and ^ ^ 
- property of the nation was vested in the small privilege ^... 


ed class of the nobil lity. These powers and. privileges ^. a 
Dr they were naturally anxious io retain; and to this, as "well a 


as to their violent aversion to the Romish religion and ritual ^ 


p is their sudden and almost unanimous: apostacy to be ascribed. unis 
The conversion. of many, a not of all of them, was at first a ao 


. - matter more of outward form than. anything. else, and. many os 
— of them secretly. harboured Christian priests. Jn. “their: houses ; 3 jp 
< but in process of time they came. to look with pride upon |. =- 

their Islamism, as an appanage - and. distinctive badge of ^. 


. mobility, For, by virtue of it alone, were they still able io M 
^. lord it over the rest. of the population as before..." 











A a ne dwelt ine ‘their for tified a tuled: over: their. seria ES 
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NUR. able Sway; ead ead from dis TM of theiz ; 
` Christian: vassals the- means of keeping up their hereditary e 
“state. and maintaining. bands of armed retainers, whom they... 
^ led under the banner of. the Beglerbeg of the. Province: to 


: serve the Sultan in his wars. Few. Osmaulis settled in Bosnia; 


in Servia where the people had remained Christian, -the land | 


. was all parcelled out amongst the. Turkish Begs and their 


: Sipahis, who lived upon the “labour of the ‘Rayahs, | But ja 
© Bosnia the lands were kept by their. apostate owners, who 
ranked with the Turkish Sanjak Begs (Lords of. Standards). E 
-of other provinces. ‘The most powerful of these Bosniak Feudal |^ . 
Lords were distinguished by their old Christian title of. Capitano, = 
M and called by. the’ Turks. Kapitan. - ‘There were almost forty, 
— ef these Kapitans and a larger number of Begs who altogether ^. 
» formed a powerful hereditary aristocracy. Their ‘renegade country- - | 

men gathered around them, and, as. time went on, the force of —— 

- their example aud the desire of escaping their oppression brought, NN 
.. over more and more of the DORMIRE. * Rayahs to their master's —— 
a new faith. CMS M 
The. position of the Chase was NUN in the extiome; — 
RE as bad as that of the Irish Catholics in the flourishing days e 
. of Protestant asceudancy. The state of Bosnia, indeed, Tuch : 
resembled that of. Ireland | at one time. with an apostate = 
-aristocracy . aud yeomanry terrorising and tyrannising over Au: . 
> “abject majority of their countrymen, . - E 
“Phe only real Turks in Bosnia were ET public T i 
- such as the.Kadis and. the: Khojahs, and the suite and escort — 
ook the Pasha who was Beglerbeg of the. Provinces, being 
, nominated to that post by the Sultan, and who was. generally — 3 
a soldier. of renown, for Bosnia was a frontier province of the — — 
D Empire, and a continual. guerilla warfare was carried on along: "m 
sche banks of» the Drave- by its Sarhad Aghas, or“ Lords of. ihe EE 
» > Ma ches," ‘against. their German. and Venetian. neighbours. Ib e 
|00N88 ab. Essek ‘on the Drave that the three hundred. Wat-WOrh ^-— 
— Ghazis : ‘arrived. who had started from. Sultan. Suliman's. camp 0 
= before Vienna to ride through Germany with 3 ‘many more comrades 
owho fel martyrs iui countless daily encounters as they cut their — — 
oe perilous way through. ‘Bavaria and Styria. It was from before. —— 
-- "EBsek on the Drave that Archduke Ferdinand's army fell back ~ 
l oy in a that disastrous retreat i which ended 3 E the rout "and massacre 





i Rayan is is o "Arabie: phia form. of thé India - word Rayat, ‘The > ? 
parks often use. the. plural form to: denote the singular, as for example, . 


: Pe ‘Alama, a. ‘Hooter of the Law for Alim. Sd he word tA = a a | hyse ee d 


E aero they y apply to à Christian, Ld Um 








victorious progress of the’ Austrian arms. After the defeat ^ ^ 


A Begs to the invaders. that the Grand Vazir Yegen Muhammad fous 
o was enabled to expel the. Austrians: from Servia and to recover — 


M surprise on the ill-armed and disorderly host of peasants x. 


st -champions of Islam. Even as late as 1840 in spite of the watchful- indt 


ally insincere conversions led to a curious state of affairs, ^. 


. . went over together to the faith of the rulers. The Sclav Musal-.  . 
mans. retained many of their Christian customs and superstitions; ^ 2 
they kept their faith in the vampires, witches and the fairies: = 
. - they. confused the saints of the Christian and the. Muhammadan — 
- calendars in a ludicrous way. A Musalman Beg has been known ' 
— to take a Christian priest to the tomb of his ancestors to sayo- 


mail, or wolf-skins and. bear-skins, the grinning heads o. 














































among the woods of Walpo. The chase and war were to ^ 
. only pastimes of the Bosniak noble, and many a time did  . Ert 
his valour save the frontiers of the Empire and arrest the ..— 


Of Sultan. Mustafa by Prince Eugene at enta, the Germans | ke 
invaded Bosnia, but were, expelled by a general rising of the ` 
Bosniaks, headed by the celebrated Daltaban Mustafa = 
. in 1738 they had to bear the brunt of the formidable 
invasion of the Prince of Saxe-hildburgh-hausen, and it was | 
principally owing to the desperate resistance of the Bosniak |... 


Belgrade. The general rising of the Christian Rayahs in that: . E 
year was also quelled by the Begs of Bosnia, who came by ^. 


= on the banks of the Kolubara, and made a wholesale slaughter o 
of them. The Austrian Military frontier, until a few years ago, = 
bore testimony to the vigilant and unremitting hostility. of these- 


. mess of the Austrian sentinels and . patrols, outrages by armed > 
parties, or by single Turks continued to be common along the >- 
frontier. But the whirligig of time has brought about its revenpes, ^. 
. and the Bosniak Slav has: now to serve in the very army which  .. - 
his ancestors defied, and to garrison the distriets which they were ^. 
~ “ever ready to:despoib ^ 507 0 000 ta EPA A 
.. : During the eighteenth century the Kapitans and Begs retained |. 
_ all their privileges and powers unquestioned, and their position ^. 


who turned renegades to escape political oppression. These origin- ^^^. 


Christians and Turks were often found in the same family: ——— 
. sometimes the head of a family had apostatized to keep his land, ^^. 
while his wife and children remained Christians. Whole villages ^... 


. masses for their souls. These Bosniaks seldom “practised poly- 
. gamy, and their women went about unveiled.. The men wore. 


Short dresses instead of the long-skirted Turkish habits. The 


Begs affected much martial finery: in war they wore coats o 


. surmounted their casques, ‘Their tactics were suite 
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ieat ad hilly: vatürd vf. "Iber Eu rs fuot. on i dont 


after the fashion of the Scotch Highlanders: each Beg. with his "ME 
. standard-bearer being at the head of. a dense column. of his 6c 
> retainers and. dependants. "When bent on close quarters they ALL 
| "fired. one volley and rushed on sword in hand ; but they excelled —.— 


inca guerilla warfare of surprises, ambushes, and skirmishes, 


. Old cannons were mounted on the crumbling battlements of their u x 


/— eastles, on some hill overlooking the. lands which they ruled as 


petty: ‘despots, brooking no interference from the. Pasha, to. whom D 

— they allowed only the shadow of power After the loss of Buda, | . 
5 the Beglerbeg of Bosnia received the title of Vazir from. the Porte, |. - 
^c 88 ‘the Governor. of ‘the most important froutier province. ofthat ^o 
a Empire. But the Vazir, had less real authority in. Bosnia than. . ^ 
the» pettiest chief . among. the: hereditary aristocracy : he had . . 
| none. of. ihe absolute | power which the Pashas possessed i in other — 
ae provinces. - The Janissaries, who ought to have been at his orders, us 
were in. close alliance with the Begs and Kapitans. Their 
regiments. stationed in Bosnia were entirely recruited among the = 
C Sclavonic Muhammadans : and most of the Kapitans and Begs 
= were enrolled as what we should call Honorary. Members of the | 
<. corps and had the. nishán, or badge of their regiment, tattooed 
“Upon their arms. Great numbers of. the Musalman Sclavs Were ^ 
also enrolled as Yamak or Reserve Janissaries, who never appeared — 
-iw the ranks except at stated periods for muster. These men - 
.; helped to swell the numbers of the corps, and. to augmeptiis 
:-. influence ; ‘and the possession. of the keys of the. fortresses, their. 
oo strong esprit de. corps and their peculiar organisation, made the — 
e Janissaries the most powerful body in the empire, Being of  . 
S Sclav blood, those of Bosnia. naturally. sided with the Begs against < 
.. the. Osmauly Vazir : and between them t they governed the country, — E 
nas the. Janissary. Colonels ruling i in the towns and the Begs iu-dhe 5. 
v eountry districts. - They at Jast declined to permit io. Vazir ido | 
resi e permanently at the Capital, Berajevo,. but made him take ^^ 
up his abode'at his. éouniry-house. of Travnik. A fine palace =~ 
“had been built for. the Vazirs at the former place, which the Turks ^. 
called Bosna Serai (the Bosnian Palace). But the Pasha was 
mot allowed to inhabit it, When a new Vazir arrived he was © 
permitted to. spend one "night i in it at Serajevo, and was sumptu- | 
ously entertained at the expense of the town, ‘after. which de bad UK 


P do move on to Travnik. 


‘Jf the Vazir- made himself. a or "proved restive, thee = 
S  Jauissaries could always procure | dis removal by representations ^ ^ 
soo the. chiefs of the “ Oojak " (Kitelien-range) . as the Janissary ..— t 
= head- quarters: at Constantinople. were. called. Sometimes the |. 
E Porte. was. prevailed Mpon v to en. Bosnia a Vazir of Selavonion DU 
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E he M salman Sclavs os Bosnia. nae E P 


x Beason. Bai this aid not often. koo "the policy of the Gou A m. | 
—. at Constantinople being generally. based. on the. maxim Divide. ye 


eb VMN Pera. 


Thus the Taare natives of Bosnia: enjoyed « a E ot. ES 


j pola independence rarely. to be met. with under an Eastern | 
despotism: but this state of things was not destined to last. At 


the beginning of the present century the Ottoman Brmpire- was oo 


in a state of confusion bordering on anarchy. 


The Sultan Selim, the Third, an enlightened ind: intelligent. pe pue 
Monarch, s saw that ‘the only. hope of saving the State from Tun 00 
. lay in the reform of. its. institutions, but. the. privileged. classes ^... 
. were bitterly hostile to all innovations. The East presents: ag ra 
` complete. antithesis to the- West in political matters : there, ^. — 
reform is. introduced by the Sovereign. against the wishes aud = 


in spite. of the opposition of the people, Revolution begins from . . 


"above, and not from below. Sultan Selim’s first- attempts ^7 


Ob" reform - Were directed to the  re- -organization of tbe | x 


 jxnilitary. forces of the Empire: and his measures were espèci- 
y- 


cally obnoxious to the Janissaries. The regiments quartered. Mean 
bc Belgrade broke | into open mutiuy, PREVÉ the citadel, and 57250. 
murdered the Pasha. They made themselves masters of the 
whole country, dividing the lands. among themselves, and ex- ^ 
pelling: the Government officials and all the Turks. who would | |. 
not join them. They | enriched themselves by plundering ‘the ios 


B Christian inhabitants, treating them as. conquered enemies, 


The Sultan thundered forth impotent firmauns against sod. por 
denouncing them as- traitors, aud threatening: them. with vens ^0 
 geance; - but he had no forces. tio send against. them; aud they: (000° 
“on! y. laughed. at him. The Servian- Janissaries were. mostly pes ae 
v Musalmau Sclaves, and their brethren” iu Bosnia, hearing of ^ -- 
- their success, camie flocking to join. them... AID “he Musalman. . e 
-rabble of the. Bosnian towns Set off to- share in the plunder of ^ |... 
the Servian Rayahs Budmashes. who had. taken nothing  . . 
with them into Servia but their swords, were soon to. beseen ^. 


: b _ Bwaggering at Belgrade, dressed in silks and. furs, and mounted. e E 
on Arab horses, T 1ey "made. free as they listed with the property -< 


.— "aud the women of the Christians: there was no o lawi in the laud, butt oe 
2o the word. of ‘the Janissary officers, - ^ ae 
-: "The eondition of ihe. Rayahs, | which bad. besi. bid enough A 


ander the Pashas, became now intolerable : every. mau. who. 
oo Could wield a "weapon fled from his farm, or village, to join... 
— he bands of Haiduks who everywhere - made the "roads | dJNES CU 





M safe, and robbed from the Turks what they had taken. by: force i 


o from. the Christians; a Servian. farm- labourer: married a > 
RE girl. of tbe. village i in the. winter | time. pou when:th 
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“her's salted the snows: on “the o 2 ‘the trees of nus e 
forest were putting forth. their leaves, the wife was sug 


|  spiuniug in her cottage, expecting her. husband. to return from 


his labour, when he sudden! y appeared before. her. clad ina c 
J warrior's garb and glittering ak arms, oe ‘Woe ‘is me,’ . "- phe 
Ni exc laimed, “I have married a- robber.” “There was uo one t0 7s 
mary who- was not a D replied he, * the Turks havea 
E made us all robbers now.’ And be went off to joia. his com- ` 


, redes i in the woods. - 


~The Janissaries took high a ‘the openly. manifested dois T 
Cty of. the: people, . and. attempted to. strike. terror into them”. - 
"by. wholesale executions: the. result was the- opposite of what — 


they had hoped. and intended. ^A general rising took place: 


othe. Haiduks issued. from. the woods. and- descended from the 
: mountains: every: peasant who- could: shoulder & scythe or 
grasp a goad joined: them. The. Janissaries, scattered through = 
the’ country, were cut off and slain: those who escaped hut. as 
- themselves up in the. fortified. towns, which the Christians ^ 


blockaded: The Janissaries now tried conciliation ; ; “Why come 
< the Sultan’s Rayahs,” they asked, “to attack "the Sultan’ 8 
- fortresses?” The Servians replied that they came as loyal. 
subjects of the Sultan. to punish mutineers and rebels against | 
. his authority. : 


“The news- af thas: e S E at Constanti- iu 


opie: the Divan was dismayed at the news of an armed 


= gising of the Christians, and even the * Lords of the Kitchen- ^. 
range " thought matters had gone too far. Sultan Selim was  . 
- proportionately. elated, and he at once sent orders to. Bakir = 
Pasha, the Vazir. of Bosnia, to march to. Belgrade, quell. the E. 


3: mytioy of the Janissaries, and restore order to Servia. 


= But the Bosniak Musalmans - sympathised warmly Een the | qu 
cun anissaries, and bands of them had already crossed over. into .. 
. Servia to assist the mutineers against the Rayahs: it was with = 


o difieuty. that the Vazir. could raise a body of three. thousand - 


.. men: with these he. started. for Belgrade; His followers could 
o pot conceal. their disgust at. being - led. io. the. assistance of  . 
Christians against true believers, When the army reached Schabaz . — 
- they met a band of Haiduks who, with music and a banner, ^. 
. were on their way to join the ‘Christian | camp before Belgrade. —— 
. "JT have been young and now am old,” exclaimed a grey beard- - 3 
^ed. Bosniak, “but never till this day. did I see.a robbers^ . 


15 


a standard unfurled ! 


Their displeasure and astonishment. increased ae 


at the sight of the numerous and. well-appointed army of | 
j - Christians. which was. besieging. Bel grade, commanded. by men - 


ee who: had. served i in. a the Austrian | army, and furnished with” cannon E 
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ae nu ‘some of "ds captured Palankas (Pal E ds. thec = 
. name for a small fort or block-house in Bosvia and ‘Servia, 
ve probably derived from the Latiu plancee, a stockade). | n. 
. -Bakir Pasha took command of the combined - areca before. 
> Belgrade and summoned the Janissaries to surrender. They 
lost heart and yielded up. the fortress: the ringleaders of the 


mutiny attempted to. creeps. but were overtaken, seized, and — 


executed, cece cae 
.. Bakir Pasha now ‘required ihe. Bervisns do. n down Eo EY 

^ arms: but. they demurred, stipulating for ‘guarantees that. they . 
. should not again be pr to the irresponsible tyranny of. 
- the. Turkish | soldiery. While négotiations were. going on, & 


new Pasha was appointed to Belgr ade,and Bakir Pasha’ “returned. - 


~.. to his Government of Bosnia : Sultan Selim was at last, against bis ; MR 
~ inclinations, obliged to yield to the demands of the fa natical partyy ^52 
| who insisted that no correspondence should be held with. Rayahs — 


with arms in their hands. The Servians positively refused to lay 


down their arms unconditionally : and a new civil war p zi 


Christian against Muhammadan. 


... The Bosniak Musalmaus were not slack. do: commence hos- | 
“+ bilities... OPE 
In the beginning of. 1806, “Osman Beg crossed the Dring’ and ae. 
— burned many a Servian homestead ; but while his men were. 
.. scattered plundering, the Christians came on him by surprise, anq 77 
. killed him and most. of his men. Old Muhammad Kapitan Alio: oum 
. “crossed the frontier, but the Servians met him in the open field ^; ^ 
 &nd beat him baek. Meanwhile the Sultan: had sent orders. to uiv 
the Pashas of the surrounding provinces to invade Servia ou all oo = 
sides. Bakir Pasha was to lead all the forces of Bosnia. to Senter ae 
= Servia from the West, =- us 
. This expedition. Was as popular’ wit the. Musalmaüs i as that S re. 
against the Janissaries had. been distasteful to them : and all the . 
B Kapitaus and Begs flocked to joiu the Vazir's standard. The Tam 
_ host mustered thirty thousand of the bravest and best. of the XE 
- -Bosniak Musalmans, with a few Osmanli Turks and. Albanians. a 
The Vazir did not himself accompany it, but entrusted its leader- |. 
ship to two ofthe Bosnian nobles, Muhammad, the oldest and most 
i experienced, and Kuliu, the youngest and boldest, of the. Kapitans, dens 
~The latter, who was especially distinguished among his fellows: by — 
oo) Bis. noble lineage, his courage and his cruelty, was named. by the ^ 
oen Vazir Seraskier, or ‘Commander-in-Chief of the expedition, ' Such 
a E gallant muster of the warriors of Bosnia had not been seen for. 
a long time, and it was fully believed that the army had only 
= Bhew itself in Servia: to ensure the submission of the countr 9 
| The result Was, however, Vary: differ ent from what 1 was s antici parn, A es 
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2o qi was in RE latter part of the summer rof 1806 “that: the Bo a 
pe ariny under the command of the two Kapitans entered Servia, due 
"They laid waste the whole country. with fire aud. sword and come Ut 
- mitted fearful atrocities . on the Rayahs, whom they- treated as 
being all allies, or at least well-wishers of the patriots or Haiduks, 
The terrified inhabitants fled to the woods and hills for shelter, 


= or crossed the Save into Austrian territory. The invading host 


marched straight for Belgrade. A band of fifteen hundred Chris- A 
^. tan. patriots, who. attempted: to bar their WAY, were. exterminat- a 
ed. Czerny George, the patriot leader, at whose. touch, in the | 


"spirited language of the Prince of Montenegro, the Turkish. 


ie mosques fell: to the ground, Was employed i in the "South in repel- - 1 X 
ding a. Musalman incursion from the side of Albania; but, as soon 


as he heard: that a * Turkish army ‘had crossed - the. river Drina, Pony 


e hurried to intercept it. Everywhere, as he passed, he raised the pus 


^. country : as he entered the districts already desolated. by the in- - 
 . vaders, the people came forth from their hiding-places and joined - 


chim s and he arrived | in the. neighbourhood of Schabaz with. — 
even thousand: foot and two thousand horse. The Kapitans- | 


E: had passed the. Kolubara ; but, hearing: that Czerny George was. 
in their rear, and- Anding the whole country rising against them, - 


— they judged it prudent to retreat to Schabaz. Czerny George H- 


F entrenched himself with. earthworks and felled trees on their. 
2d approach, The Servian leaders, despairing of success, made efforts 


B ab accommodation, They despatched envoys into the Turkish | : 


"es camp with proposals fora truce. But Kulin Kapitan would hear — 


 — of nothing but an. ‘unconditional. surrender, He led the envoys | 
^. Anto: the emp and bade them look round upou his ‘troops, 
d Seest them,” said he to one of them, * these numberless merg 
|: € There is. Hob: one of them who would fear to seize with his naked. m 
$c hand the edge of a-brandished sword!” ‘Lhe Bosniaks bade the — 





mo fashion. we: shall deal. with the Haiduks,". ie eS 


| le: of. Sehabaz aud of. the. country. round to come out on the — 
s and see the battle : * We will shew you. "they. said, ' e dn what. - 


For: two days, however, the Kapitans . econtolte di the’ “sito”. ne 
DH ‘position: chosen, by. ‘Czerny ‘George, and. Skirmished . with the =~ 
. Servian outposts, trying to induce the patriots to. descend into 
the plain, but on the third day, ashamed. of further delay. before ^. 
Os» inferior enemy, they determined. t0 storm the Bayaly’ s position. 
TT. drew. Up. far. jerry. in battle. BURY du E line of f dense EIR 





Es ET we Shave before: observed, the: Ohziatláns av called. ihe "diusiiman E AN 


NASA by the name of Turk. They were, however, readily distinguised from. 


the real Turks by. their Sol; avonie patrony mic, Which. they ‘used in addition. ine 


Er their. adopted Musalman name ; p as: Muhammad. Fotchiteh ; -Ali Vidayi-: p E 
i ‘teh. Even the Janissaries y were enr rolled. under their Sclavonian s surnames, — RCM 
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| n the lan Begs of. Boma bearing their aR at A 
the head of their men. Conspicuous in their ranks were the. 
_ «white caps of the Janissaries‘and the heron plume of their Colo- ^... -— 
nels. The serried mass, glittering with sabres and gay with ^. 
standards, extended completely across the- glade i in front of the ^... 
 — Bervian entrenchments, the flanks. of which were protected B 
dense forest, "The Christians lay close within their works, Ozerny = ~ 
. George. having ordered his men to reserve their fire till they. 0704 
could see the whites of.the Turks eyes. He sent ofall hiss —. 
cavalry under. cover of the woods to fall on the rear of the d TE 
assailants, .. E 
 . Kulin "Kapiten s gave the. signal for dv ade, and. ihe ‘whole ues 
| ^ Army moved on without firing to the assault of the entrench- |. ^ 
. ments. The  Servians reserved their fire until the assailants | ^. 
"were close, and then poured ina murderous volley. When the o 0 
smoke cleared. away, all the standards were down. Kulin ^ 
x  Kapitan, Muhammad Kapitan, and many of the Begs were killed duo e 
on the spot, and many others had fallen desperately wounded, a 


Almost all of the front ranks of the assailants had are 


- the same fate: the rest paused in dismay: and, before ‘they |. 0 
—- gould recover from their confusion, Black George had leapt over. 
^ "the breastwork, sword in hand, calling on his. men to follow  / . = 
him. At the same instant the Servian horsemen appeared. in. iux 
. the rear, The rout of the Turks. was complete ; and when the. ^ |... 
ed fugitives paused. under the walls of Schabaz, it was found that 
the. flower of the Bosnian youth had fallen, The few chiefs wha. 
had. survived hurriedly held a council of war in which it Wag. 005050 
resolved ‘to leave a garrison in Schabaz and lead back therest ^ € 
of the army across. the Drina: During their retreat they oo: 
. suffered nearly as ‘much. as in the battle itself from. the continual = ^ 
bo assaults of the Haiduks and country people, and only a remnanp s 
* 7. of them crossed the Drina in a miserable plight.. The tidings. SORA 
7:77 of the fatal day at Schabaz filled all Bosnia with mourning, aŭd |^ |. 
|. the blood of the Christians slain by the Begs at the Kolubara . "tdg 
F in 1788, was at last avenged upon them. in February ofthe ^ ^. 
© . next year the Christians took Schabaz and massacred. the Bosnian Re 
Lo garrison, and they then attempted to carry the war over the —- ae 
^  Drina: they tried by every possible means to excite the Rayahs ` ees 
— . .of Bosnia to revolt; but their Musalman masters were still too - e 
E "strong. for. this, zad. they drove the Servians back ` “across: theses 
giver, A border’ warfare was carried. on for some years between |^. D 
~ the. ‘Musalmans of Bosnia and the Servian patriots: and in 1819, 0-0) 
when the conclusion of peace with Russia left the Porte freé to 
: "operate. with all its. strength against Servia; an army of 
tae thousand ; Musalmans was "mim: mustered aes the 3 
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1 iha: Vazi of; Bósnia. They. "m to ‘Belorade hs xime. | 
jo pnd recovered the goymetar of Kulin Kapitan, which had been. 
Kept. by the. Servians as a trophy. In 1816 the Rayahs of | - 
"ou Servia were once. more in successful insurrection, and Khurshid —— 
Pasha of Bosnia again called a general levy of the Musalmans > 
to subdue them: but this army was halted on. the frontier by 
‘orders from Constantinople. The fear of a general insurrection — . 
of the Christians throughout the empire, the threatening 
RE attitude of Russia aud the mutinous condition of the Janissaries, ` 
^. had. at last determined Sultan Mahmud to grant the reasonable —— 
i demands of the Servian -Rayahs. He was occupied, like his = 
> brother and predecessor, Selim, with projects of reform, and he ` 
found the same opposition still in full force. o Se 
.'".. He was obliged to carry out his projects by stealth, by ihe aid og 
of the few. men on whom he could rely and who were admitted — . 
^. to his secrets, One of these men was. Jelaluddin Pasha, whom | 
the Sultan appointed Vazir of Bosnia in 1817. He had secret ^ — 
^^ o instructions to. break the power of the feudal aristocracy. of o 
' ^. Bosnia and to make the Authority. of the. Sultan feared i in the  .- 
‘eS ands. ae 
aa E was a man n ‘great force of eharacter - he.wad a’ 
Ti . Dervish of the Bektashli sect, which gave him some influence . 
withthe. Ji anissaries, {Haji Bektash was the patron saint of their 
DUIS Jama’ at,” or corps). though he was at heart their bitter - 
| mo enemy. He was austere in his habits, affected 1 no State, and kept . | 
—: no harem. He was more like a Wahábi Puritan than a Turkish —.—— 
vo Pasha, | He dispensed inexorable and impartial justice, and |. ~ 
Dit . treated all the subjects of the Sultan, Christians and Musalmans,  — 
<> o alike. The  Rayahs were of course. ‘overjoyed at having à Pasha — I 
d who. would. inquire into their grievances, and even insist on their - B 
c being. redressed. The Musalmaus were captivated by the simpli. > 
. eity and sincerity of Jelaluddin’s life, But the nobles hated. ^. 
is amd: feared. him, and he ruled them with a rod of iron. He had — . 
^ic many. of. them, who shewed: symptoms of revolt ‘against igs o fe 
sov authority, - ‘seized and executed: he at the same time played |^: o0 
"them off against. each other 80. - adroitly,. that they: could never ^: Be 
ee succeed in “combining against him, He made Bosnia. peaceful - 
2s; And. orderly : under "his- hand. ihe most turbulent. Begs became 
as docile as the Rayahs At last his enemies persuaded the 
; _ Janissaries | o demand. his recall: they. even stated in their 
.. petition to the. Oojak at., Constantinople that Jelaluddin was 
^ georetly a “Christian. The Sultan formally recalled. him; but ^ 
(0 privately desired him ‘to continue at his post, while he pretended . > 
to the Janissaries. that he was busy choosing his successor In .- 
s o J elaluddin Pasha. ded: a v Turkish amy to the. quen of 
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5. D. But T was “totally - defeated by the brave mouns . | us xx 
. taineers and lost à great part of his army. ME 


He returned to Bosnia, where he died in 1821, ‘heart i-em; 


| 1 * . some said, by his defeat: others say that he was poisoned by | hue rer 
some. of the ` Begs. Immediately upon his death the province 


= relapsed - into anarchy : the nobles resumed. their former habits, ... 

© . each man doing what was right in his own eyes : they carried | OM 6 57s 
petty wars with each other, plundered their neighbours, and oppres- = 00 
-sed the Christians, treating Jelaluddiu's successor in- the Pashalik «c 
with lordly contempt. "Things went on in the old way, till.one day... "E 


^ the news of the massacre of the Janisearies at Constantiuople and. ^. 
- the dissolution of the corps electrified the bazaars at Seragjevo, . oii 


 One-sixth of the inhabitants of that town were J anissaries; tha ` int 


. Whole | country was in a ferment, “If we have to cross our. 


v selves,” said the Musalmans, alluding to.the. cross belts of the > 2 : 


00 new. uniforms, . “we have no. need of a Sultan: we may as well 
—.. * gerve the Imperator of the Nemsa (the Emperor ofGermany)" ^| ^. 
Sultan Mabmud was absolutely without any force to compel aoe 


obedience to his authority ; but he ordered Abdur Rahim Pasha 


of Belgrade to assume the government of Bosnia, and to punish —— . 
the recalcitrants. Abdur Rahim was a sickly and feeble man, ^ ^. . 
e , but with a fund of quiet and wily determination, and versed ia . 
.. the arts of oriental intrigue. He. entered Bosnia with only six | ooo 
hundred men, gained over some of the Kapitans to his side and...) 
succeeded in sowing dissensions among the others, - Milosh nd ois 


the: Servians, who hated the Musalman aristocracy of Bosnia, | 


Supported him. He thus gradually made himself master of the - is x 


pcr country. When he felt himself secure, he took fearful: yYengeanoa . 2 
=- on the nobles and the Janissaries He executed. & hundred oov 
the latter in Serajevo alone, thirty of them in one day; Has 

=- made the- Kapitaus | put on ihe. new uniforms. He would HOB o n i 


go to Travnik, as former Vazirs had done, but took: up his resi- a 
dence in Serajevo.. ‘Every thing seemed to have settled. down ^ C 
quietly, and the- Bosniaks appeared to have accepted the new ^. 


ie order of things; but they were secretly discontented and. only Pe 
awaited a favourable Spportuniyd to show. their. real feelings. : déco 


m “goon came. _ are 
— .in 1838. Rira declared war Against Turkey. The. ‘Balen: Hs 


LE ordered the usual levy of all the forces of. the Empire, and Abdur 
- . Rahim Pasha summoned the Begs of Bosnia to meet him at a s 
|. rendezvous near. the. Servian frontier, The Sultan ordered >: 
. Milosh, the Prince of Servia, to give the Bosniaks a passage |. 


v through” his country, saying that all damage done by them. 


: E should be made good: “if an egg was taken of the value of. p 





7 ae T pM, cet owner : should 1 receive. two. quise. : Bui Milos 
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pum do. Bosniaks : PUT Sud. alae the’ Jalis d Te Sultan's ; i 
; promises, declared that. they should never pass thiough his — 


 -eountry, happen what might. The. Bosnian Musalmans -them- B om 
selves, instead of being anxious to march against the Russians, = 
. "were only bent on taking. advantage of the Sultans difficulties. By — 
. a concerted plan, some of the Begs, on their way with their ^. 
troops to. the onde halted near Serajevo. The Pasha | NE 
. . Bent his officers to order them to proceed. on their march; but = 

. they demurred under various pretexts, Some of their followers 
were insolent to the Pasha's Secretary, and: he ordered them to  . - 
^ "be: arrested ; this. was the signal. for a rescue anda riot, the ^ ^. 
CPasha's officials: were beaten: he sallied out with three thousand one Hee 


z “Turkish soldiers to rescue them: the populace of. Serajevo 


"s joined the malcontents on a preconcerted signal, and, after some —— 
— : hard street- "fighting, Abdur Rahim and his men were driven into. "^ v 
o the citadel. From thence he cannonaded the town, while the .. - 


' . rioters manned the houses eal round, aud. kept up a ‘continual | 


. fusillade upon the castle. When the news of the outbreak ———- 


“reached the place of rendezvous, some of the Begs hurried to - 


..^ $oin the rioters at Serajevo, while others. dispersed their followers PX. 
"and went home, After standing a nas in of a week, Abdur = 
, , ,Rehim | came to an. agreement with the insurgents, and WAS 0 
. « "allowed to evacuate: the citadel: and leave Bosnia with his guns,  — 7 
iis ind and baggage. He went off to the Russian war with the = 
- few Turkish troops he had with him, and left the Bosniaks to — 
. , manage their own affairs, The new uniforms were collected and 
^ burnt in a bonfire at Serajevo. - «We will serve the Sultan" ^ 
V Bald the. Bosniaks, o“ but we. will Serve. "him in the same dress, "s 


"m 


“and with the same accoutrements as our forefathers.” The 
ate Begs. resumed. their petty wars with each other, Some of them |... 









| the 
ed back their troops to Bosnia. 








Med reek enemies, no proe: 
a . against his authority and. the opponents. of his reforms. He was 


d to the Russian war, but they were too late to be of KC | A 
| had only reached Philippopolis. when peace was PCM 


jot: rid at length of. his Russian and = E 
led to: deal. vigorously: with the rebels es 


: —.. determined to carry out. his mistaken policy of crushing | and anuis : 
.. hilating the feudal aristocracy which had begun to Spring. up a- 






the Ottoman empire, and to treat the. Begs of Bosnia as he had ay To 
| ready. treated the Dere. Begs. of. Anatolia, and as Muhammad em 


Ali had treated the Mamluk ‘Begs of Egypt. He now sent a ` 
0025 mew. Vazir. into - Bosnia, with Commissioners who were to enquire |... 
into the causes of the ‘disaffection. in the country. But the 
- - Bosniak.. nobles, led by one of the Kapitans, Husain Kapitan of | 


E | Gradashatz, seized. the Vazir and made gm à pat: of “his. is epauleties 
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a. frock. coat, and. p on ale. old Turkish. n hei E E E 
made him go through his ablutions and prayers as preseribed |. 


by the Moslem. ritual to satisfy them that he had not become vs, 
' ^. Christian by wearing a Frankish dress. "They kept him prisoner, 9° = > 
— . intending that he should serve as à hostage; but he escaped  — 
across: the frontier into. Austria. -The Begs. and Kapitans all... 


. met at Serajevo, and. laying aside their feuds for a time, elected - * e 
‘Husain Kapitan as their leader. Husain was one of the noblest Sie 
and most powerful of the Kapitans ; ; he was young and band- |. 


.  - gome, and, in the words of his. admiring countrymen, "brave. | — 
"d. and. magnanimous as a lion." He had. ‘the faults, too, of his 9. — 


ae vue and nation, intense vanity, boastful arrogance; and childish E 
"The Bosniak ahel all mE the: field with their roan m jode is d 


ES Sultan's authority. They had. formed close alliance with OMS 


d Mustapha, the hereditary Pasha of Scutari (Iskudara) in Albania, : ter 
who was called by Christian writers “ Scodra Pasha.” This man 5 
. was of a noble Sclavonian family, whose ancestor& had apostatis- ^«^ ^| 


2n . ed to save their broad lands of Scutari. He was a Janissary, jv 


and a most determined. enemy of the Sultau's reforms. But ^ um 
.. both he and Husain Kapitan were totally unfit for the conduct up ue 
of great enterprises. The Sultan sent an army of regular 


. . "troops to quell the revolt under the command of Rashid. Pasha, robs 


^. the Grand Vazir : Scodra Pasha took the field alone ppan, it, = A 


. and was ‘beaten back to Scutari. — 


. Husain Kapitan, with all the forces’ he Modi raise dw Bois 7 


i amounting to twenty-five thousand men, set out to relieve him. 


`- .'* We go forth to Kossova, where we lost our old. ‘Christian Do 
faith,” said. the Begs, “to fight for our Moslem one: we will not 


Jose it, too. Like Orientals, "they attached more: importance. dg. = 


~ eeternale: than to essentials, and. really believed that. turbans. de 


^ -and.kalpaks, erooked | sabres and loose garments, were necessary | z 


to the existence of the faith of Islam upon a sound basis: they be 
were thoroughly imbued with the dogged conservatism which | .- 
— v that faith seems, in all ages and in every country, do impress Um 
$e. upon its votaries. vr 
— Rashid Pasha, finding himself [Ve the. “Albanians: a 
. Bosnians, had recourse to diplomacy of the Turkish sort, He i 


> "affected. an interest. in the Begs, and was eager ‘to: satisfy. any © Tr 
< reasonable . demands that. they might. make. “Husain: and his ^... 
. . friends were duped by him: they entered into negotiations : the 
Grand Vazir asked. them to name their own conditions: they |. 
^. named two: the total abolition of all reforms and the-re- estab- ^ E: 


7 v. lishment. of the old order of things in Bosnia: and, secondly, the pos 
x m Ld aac of Husain Kápitan a as. Vagit of the, Provi ce, "he o 
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S Grand Y Varir dien T Mae dris i "abs! Benak army: ce US 
^. homewards, and Scodra Pasha, abandoned by his allies, 2 

p captured : and imprisoned, - | debes 
"i15 Husain Kapitan estal lished himself « as apie: at mu sura Cee 
E rounding himself with. great state, and proudly styling. himself P ET d 


“the Dragon. of Bosnia" aud “the champion of Bosnia:" but no ^ ^. 


-firmaan came from the Porte to confirm his appointment, nor ` 
was any imperial rescript published abrogating | the reforms 5 so 


il : the Bosniaks soon began- to feel uneasy. 


— «; Meanwhile, the. Grand. Vazir was busily intriguing . Lu n t = 
" éther: Kapitans, stirring up their jealousy of Husain, and amus- ^ —— 


i ing some of them with the idea of their being appointed. Vazir- 


of Bosnia in his stead, and he succeeded in re-opening many of © 2 3 
the old feuds, so that the nobles were soon again all together . — 
i by” the’ ears, and a ‘strong party was formed. PARURE them hostile E 


E to Husain, 


rs “The "Porte: now threw off the mi. id. a firmaun: edant: i "d EE 
- Husain Kapitan a rebel and appointed a new Vazir of. Bosnia, —. - 


| one Kara Mahmoud Pasha, who at once marched upon Serajevo d 


oo with thirty: thousand men, of whom. half were one eps es 1 i s 


; (Nizam 255 


— — Husain Kapitan could only: muster. To Moran to meet | HL 
^ him. He resorted to the desperate. expedient of arming the = 
.. Rayahs, but they displayed . no enthusiasm in his cause: for = — 
- |, they secretly: hoped’ for the victory of the Sultan over ‘their GE ned 


petty tyrants. - 


Milosh, the Otirtetinn. Prince of Servia, offered to intercede for 2 T " ; 


` Husain with the Sultan. 


"Husain : ‘answered. him proudly DUE b hawo uuu to do a 


e with a Sultan - with whom thou canst intercede for me: Tamo 


Du ready 1 to meet. thee always and any where : my Sword had. smitten i l l ft) 


A « before thine was forged.” _ 


Jus Two battles were. fought before. daanos “but ET Hudain ILU 
Cen and his companions fought with desperate. gallantry (Ano m 
. "Beg Vidayitch had eight horses killed under him in one day) their — ^. 
rash valour was vain against the rolling. musketty aud. stubborm | ^ ^. 
a bayonets of the Pasha’s Nizam soldiery, and both engagements re- ^. 


- gulted in the rout of the Bosniaks. Husain and bis principal ad. 


-.herents fled into Austrian territory’: the rest of the Kapitaus and ^ ^. 
Begs hastened to seud in their submission : the revolt was. entirely! os. 
< quelled. - Kara Mahmoud Pasha took: up his residence. inm. Pu 
E ‘Serajevo, where he built extensive barracks for. his Nizam soldiers, "uy om 
" The castles of the Kapitans were dismantled: many of them 

` were executed, others imprisoned and. exiled. Those who ree 5 
 gmained - Were -deprived oF S heir Da AS mew Qum - LN 
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L0 was ETE into the eonntry, mud. its. mend 5 5 

.. tion was ‘assimilated. to that of the other provinces. ofthe ^. 

Ps empire. The aristocratic republic which had so long existed 
jn Bosnia, alougside of the Sultan's Government, was finally | 
^ broken up. But the old aristocratic influences were still. strong, . 

|. and many of the Kapitans and Begs, were gradually appointed | 

Government officials under the new regime in their old distriets ; ^ => 
.. Husain Kapitan and his brother exiles were. After. à& time o-oo: 
= permitted to return from Austria on. “condition of their lives os 

. . being spared, and they were banished. 4o distant: parts, of the - Te 

X "Turkish empire. — . EL 

^. Pansclavism. made. its first overt. appearance dn Boss ino 
T 1848, In. that year of revolutions, the European ferment 
spread’ even into Turkey. The Sclaves of Bosnia were violent- | 

. ly excited by the. spectacle. of the conflict waged against the ^. ^ 

- Magyars by their brother. Reyes across the border under the B xD 

.. banuers of Austria, i e 

The Musalnans hoped to ‘restore She! old. state of nns 


and to get rid of the reforms which prevented them from 


» fattening upon the labour of the Christians as of old ; the Chris- >~ 
-tians thought they saw a chance of throwing off the Turkish /— iie 
A yoke altogether: the Begs haukered after their old indepen- edd 
dence. Al ihe Bosnians of Sclavonian ` race, with the. most. |. 
"widely different. aspirations, and with opposing aims, united ^ = 
< dn the one immediate „object - of ridding Bosnia of the ^ 
Turkish yoke and severing it from the. Ottoman empire | 
There was a general rising in the country, the rebels electing. o i 
` as leader a Bosuiak Sclav, called Ali Kieditch : and they gained ^ 
. o gome successes over the Turkish - ‘troops. | ‘The Porte, alarmed, °° | 
. . appeared to yield to the movement, desired to. ‘know. the 2c 
= grievances of the Sclavs and summoned a meeting of theo 
-principal ‘notables, Musalman. ‘and Christian, of Bosnia and. 0 
. Herzegovina at Travnik, This assembly called itself the’ Selay. o i 
diet of Travnik, but it soon became apparent | that its mem- =. 


pers, instead of laying. a Statement. of. their grievances - before. Pee 
.. he Sultan, could not agree among themselves as to what those | 
> grievances were; the Christians and Musalmans wrangled hope- ^^. 
. lessly with. ‘each other on every point, and the: ‘Porte (whose ^ — 


. . .eouneils were stil directed by the Grand Vazir, Rashid Pasha, 9 
^ who had subdued Husain Kapitan’s revolt in 1832) skil fally ^ 
 - . played off one against ‘the other; and when. things were | ^ 
^ -quieter. and — the Hungarian troubles had been terminated, ^ 
| the Sultan issued a firmaun. dissolving the assembly at Travnik, xia 
and sent an army- under. the celebr ated Omar Pasha into. Bosnia, ^. e 
ni Omar: was ai a at a Croatian: Christian: By birth, ng gn 





iu ‘deseitad - fem “the Ama service. 2 |. apósiatisad - o T 
." obtain a commission in the Turkish army. He was the best 


officer in the Sultan’s service, and disti nguished | himself Bb c7 
the head of the "Turkish army during. the- Crimean warn He = 


. enjoyed the confidence of the. Ohristian population of the e 
2 empire to a great degree ; and he. ‘now pacified Bosnia as much 
by his policy as by his arms. The Christians deserted the .. 


-. insurgent: cause, and the. -Musalmaus. were dispersed. after & . 


Gf engagements, ‘but some of the Begs made a desperate - N 


“daltons in. their fortified houses. Many of them were sent |. 


à chains to Constantinople. Omar Pasha | introduced theo EN 
: ac wat into Bosnia (the Musalman Sclaves had up to ^ 


. this time persistently evaded it), and the Province thenceforth 


furnished. fifty . thousand of the best. troops in the Turkish 


army. Omar was anxious to extend the conscription also to — . 


B ‘the. Christian subject of the. Sultan, -an honour which. they. M 
... did. not at all- appreciate : and his. efforts, like many others in. ^. 


S . the same direction, failed. The Porte. has. continually ‘announeed - P 


Jv? Mz intention of placing arms in the hands of its: Christian ue e 
. Bubjeets ; but the intention has. never been carried out, and = > 
the Austrian conscription is the first with which the Bayahs — en: 


. ef Bosnia and the Herzegovina have been made acquainted. ^. M 
|. They do not at all relish the notion of enforced absence from — 
their homes in an Austrian. barrack under the. control of > 


TE German foreigners ; ; and Pansclavist agitators have seized the » 
occasion for an appeal to their national sentiment. b oy 
‘The Musalman Sclavs are stil! more averse to the conscription than E 


a - theirOl iristian compatriots. Our readers will remember the desperate mi - v 
< "resistance which they made to the Austrian troops in 1879, when the > 


s Treaty. of Berlin, designed by Lord Beaconsfield in the interest of . 
- Turkey, was cemented with the blood of the bravest champions of ^ 
~~ Islam. And the feelings of the people towards their Austrian rulers — 


are. unchanged. . The Bosniak of to-day looks upon Berviog . s. 7 
-i under the. Austrian colors with as much horror as his Janis- ^ ^ ^ 


rp Bary. forefathers did upon wearing a uniform jacket. He Dub c Poe 


on an oriental nature when he assumed the faith of the - 


^. Orescent. and the Turkish garb, and the Musalman FUN LE ae 


E . the present day i is much more of an oriental than a European. : 


The pipe-clay “backboard drill of the Austrian seems to him = 


/ wi ‘inexpressible affliction. He fears ihe contamination: of the - 
o unclean thing in Christian. quarters. E » 
. But the Austrian military authorities have ade T | 


PT by which. the. Musalman levies wil be rationed and aecoutred. 


- im a fashion that will not. burt their. religious. susceptibili- dcs 


| iens The French find no numea in ‘these matters with, their i E n 





E he Musabnan Sclavs of Bosnia. : x i 49 x 


: Mash Téginiénts. qid in BUM "Bur Aue d vill hardly c 
| strengthen her military - position - ‘by gathering unwilling recruits. 

; unda der. banner and training as. ‘soldiers. men. who are her . 
- "instinetive. and imp lacable . enemies, The . experience - cof. the o. 
behaviour of her Italian regiments in the. campaigus: against. — 


the French and Prussians should not encourage her to “place - ee 


much reliance on Sclavonian auxiliaries | in a possible. contest | x 


with Russia, 


Tt is difficult io “foretell: wW vhat future ds in. store e “the: Msc 


2 Musalman ‘Sclavs of Bosnia. Recent travellers have stated. that, Z 


^ even under the Turkish. dominion, they were far. behind. their T OA 
E Christian. neighbours in material. prosperity and in the qualities —^ ^ 
which » conduce . to it. The reforms in Turkey prevented their. 00 
living | on the- Rayahs, aud. they were unable or unwilling: i0 -- oo 
© work. for themselves: they are now miserable, living. among | Er 
others only as equals where they ouce were masters, and beholding Ww e 


their former drudges surpassing them in wealth aud. statio, 


"The spectacle of a Musalman population living amongst and 0L 
on an equality with a Christian nation has “Tot : yet been — 
witnessed in Europe. The Turks had once populous colonies in. . 


. the towns and villages of Hungary, Servia, Roumania and Greece. - 
But they have entirely disappeared with the Ottoman dominion z 


.. there is hardly one Musslman now to le found in. any of those Qe ne 
- eountries:still. the settlers. ‘there were mostly Asiatics, and nof ^^ on 
. sons of the soil ; ; they had no sympathy with the nation among... 58 
whom they lived, aud they spoke a T qered lan guage. The Musal- ooo 4 
man of. "Bosnia is the son of the soil: he can: "hardly. DE o 
got rid. of. on the “ bag-and-baggage” principle It remains to 


DUE 


nba: Seen. whether he will gradually follow the receding D. ee 


- of the Crescent and. disappear - from his native land, 


a! whether he will remain and | strive fo. adopt his old faith ad 


a antiquated customs to the demands of & new civilization. 


E. H. p 








SERT: | HLINDIAN ART. 


E Er | T WICE in ‘the history of architecture and painting, and once | n 





-in that of. seulpture, we read of a golden era of art. 


predecessors, Polygnotis, and Apolydorus, have come down to us; 


put as every department of intellectual work in that incompara- T NM 
ble period showed results which have been the wonder and despair do 8 
—. ef thé world aver since; we. are fain to believe that the painters | . 
art was no exception to the rule. Sculpture Gf. we except Michael ^. 
_ Angelo and the moderns) never flourished again, otherwise than ^. 
ag an integral portion of the building art; but architecture and ^ | 
. painting each had a medieval development, which will. almost E 


"uA bear comparison with the best productions of Hellenic genius. "Aa 
—. ... Let us now turn to India, and see if we can find. any "ant-periods: Pu 
MES which: can be classed along. with the two. European epochs. Re- | 


ae viewing. the artistic history of the peninsula as a whole, we dou à 


UU find two such periods, which, under certain  Tesérvations,. fit in, | in 
eu < ost. singularly, with those of the West. i 


It will be premised, of course, that Tadia has aoe to de 


e with: painting. A recognition of the demands of this. highest — 
e . development of creative art will prevent. the. attempt to look for. 







| hi the glorious, but all too brief “age of Pericles,” "into a ud 
oaa compressed. the whole matchless force of Greek intellectual ^^. - 
^.. and artistic vigour, we must suppose ‘that all three members ^^. 
<- of the lovely triad found their highest development. No speci- 
.—. mens from the brush of Xeuxis, Parhasius, or Apelles, or of their b rosse 


-it in any country in Asia, India, again, has not so much to do 

with architecture or sculpture ‘separately, as with that peculiar p 
seule vation of the two arts, side by side, of which Rheims Cathe-. ... 
SCAM dra may perhaps. be cited as the. most . conspicuous. modern, Orco 
-rather medieval, example ; the Parthenon, it may be added, ‘being oe 
s the corresponding specimen in the antique. We do not, of course, pw 
“attempt to advance the. proposition, that the art-student may find ae 


as much gratification in the sculptured temples of India as in - E 


| ~ those of Europe. But we do affirm, without much fear of contra- i 


.. diction, that Eastern Art cannot be properly appreciated, unless ` 


D studied by the light of that standard artistic development, which | 


j E > began in Greece, and ended in Belgium. We shall find, as may = 
cos be ‘expected, as many if not more differences, than points of contact, . oo 
-— But this will not detract from the value of the comparison, if we 


o der in mind the dissimilari ty of ihe. conditions, El proome to i o. : 











Indian A p : SiL ; | : sr | : m 


| : d ‘donner ihe pecaliarities of each ‘art-epoch, in the two > countries | uc 
ES n little more in detail. ENS 
.. The first, or archaic period | in India, name not 80. muh- but doe 


po the age of Pericles, as with — that subsequent, or Romano- - | 


e Greek. phase of art, the centre of which. Was Rome, and not. 


gs . Athens, and the productions of which are too often confounded | PF 


= by pseudo-eritics with genuine classic work, We refer, of course, E l 
to the period immediately succeeding the absorption of Grades TUAE 
the empire, when Greek artists, under Roman masters, produced ^... 


such: works as the Laocoon, the Apollo, and the Medicean Venus. t t 
-— The reason why India cannot show anything corresponding tothe: 20 


golden age of art in Greece, or to that still more ancient growth "m ES 
cmn Esypt from which so many of the Hellenic art forms: were s 07 
certainly "borrowed, - is not far to seek. Her shores were never ^... 


visited m that extraordinary people who- seem to form the - cr! 


necessary link for the fusion of the Aryan - and: Turanian © 
races into one great progressive whole, Had the conquerors, 
of Hindustan met with a Celtic element in their newly-adopted ^ — 


: home, the palmy days of Aryan supremacy might have boasted 


= vofa contribution to the world's store-house- of masterpieces, ^^ ^. 


. But the only result of contact with the. Turanian aborigines, - 
"was the degeneration of the Aryans, and it was not until the- 


 eonquests - of Alexander brought about an influx of Hellenic ^ 
- vitality, that a possibility of production ` arose, It follows that. 
ancient art in India ean scarcely be considered. Jodigenous: du ex 


E the strict sense of- the word. It was different in the South DES 


-of the peninsula. - Here a Turanian aboriginal population. was. < 


. . eivilised by a conquering race “which was also Turanian—ethno- - Du 
Sos graphers will please note that we merely- use the word for. wants os 
Of a better. A true indigenous art arose, "which, is utterly: dístiuet 5027 


from that of Northern India. | It sometimes happens that we 00 


meet with. art-forms in the South, the origin of which is tobe  . .. 
^, found on the other side of the Nerbudda, But the reason of ^. 
this is that the seat of the ruling power, until quite late in the | MERI 
annals of the country, was in the North, and the natural Beb.l us 


of the current of civilisation was therefore Southwards. The ^... 


. '.' date ‘of this Southern art- development, dt must be: remembered, ou 
... ig much later than. that of the. period we are considering, | and. P4 
belongs rather to the. middle ages. than- to. antiquity, . twi, 
= o. perhaps, be best to view it as hol ding a. sort of intermediate - D 
position. We cannot, then, claim for the archaic period of arb 
In India, that it is. ‘contemporaneous: with that which produced = =. 
0a she classic. masterpieces, Or: that it. was. free. from extraneuus dne o * pen 
^ fluences, On the contrary, it is later in. time than its Gre inso s 





: er Ponpe and a d to. the. decline of art án n Greece, i HT SE eM 
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E any comparison | is. poset ble, Nay; more, dd workmen, o£ Hindus- = 
o> tan owed nearly everything to Hellenic sources, and the one — 


art may almost be considered as an offshoot of the other. 


200 Fatal to the. independence. of Greece in. Europe, the Bub 
gr the Macedonian conqueror had the effect of making Greek- 
 -. influeuce felt iu the remotest corners of the earth, Surrounded es 


ver “by. the numerous. petty d ie. carved out of Alexander's 


> dominions at his death, t he great. Hindu princes of: the. Magadha | | 
. "empire welcomed the new ideas which poured into India from -> 
^. beyond the mountains. The age of Asoka does not correspond ` 
DD Seth: that of. Pericles either i in: date. or productions ; but even. the : 
"oS. passionate. admirer of. the- ‘classics may. spare soine portion 

; of. his enthusiasm, for à. .specul ation ou the art- treasures which, s 


ae "perhaps, adored. thes capital, long ago sunk beneath the Ganges’ 


waves, where reigned a foeman. worthy. of the steel of the hero "a 
^os ef Arbela.. The building | work begun by. the. * Constantine of . 
^- Buddhism.” was carried on. dy “the | Indo-Seythian- monarch E 
.- Kanishka, — wo. almost. deserves the epithet which has been . 
“bestowed . ou. his pred ecessor, and flourished under the ausplees - 
of the great kings of the Gupta dynasty, The period, considered — 
Llc BR. 8 whole, lasts far into the: Christian era, It comprises. the 
three. divisions of early Indian art denominated | 2 General. 


^oc Qunuingham Iundo-Grecian, Indo-Seythian | and Indo-Sussanian, 
“but which. have so much ‘general resem) lance, as to justify our 














| en upon. a most interesting page of history, Ge 


VES clusions i= d 


Cos FS Pirat, the aticient art. of Tadia T. with d decline of did 
S a Beenie: genius, and is, as it were, an offshoot from it. - Secondly Nl. 
oo Mis | ‘epoch, therefore, is not one- of true Indigenous art, but in 


ee the specimens referrible to it, we shall trace Greek, aud later on, 


: “Persian (Sassanian) art-forms, Thirdly, the ornamental details and i 


the sculpture have a distinct. esthetic as. well as a historical value. 


Fourthly. "The ancient art of the. Decean, though referrible en 


1 ET a Ister period, is y distin. indigenous ..— x 





^c elassing them together, To this we may be. referred the finest 
-yemaingat Mathura, Sanchi, Gya, the Yusufzai district, and numerous —— 
other places whether. Brahimanical or: Buddhist. We do not ima- 
E m gine that the art- student will fud in. these an ideal beauty. like ^. 
xv that which breathes from the marble of. Phidi ias, or of Aleameues, = 
|. but we do think he will find much to admire in the vitality and 
-c Juxuriance of the sculptured details. But whatever differences of. — 
opinion may exist as to their ieu value, there cannot be a doubt; .. 
hese monuments, properly "understood, throw: a flood. of i 


oco To gather up the threads of what has: gone "before—if our r pre- z 
oe “mises are correct, we seem to have. arrived | at- the following eon- 
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DULTE E Mv" Se E 


Ti 18 ae satorally lids us to the N of the t time i e px 
| ( dereniug between the ancient and the modern, before passing on 

~~ to the subject of medieval art. We have stated above, that the ^... 
-o Dravidian architecture (in which term we include all the non-Aryan E 
| styles of Southern | India) occupies a, position intermediate between ^ . o` 

- .Xheold and new. But the bulk of the specimens belong most properly: ed 
to the later period. The general gap in production. caused by the 
.* Dark Ages" in Europe, was not without a counterpart in india, . 


This is the recognised date of the terrible internecine struggle be. ^... 
Aween the two rival religions of Hindostan, which ended 1 in the Bx cin 
nr pulsion ` of Buddhism from the peninsula ; é a curious: sequel. to the: E 
— "story told us by the Chinese traveller, of a great toleration feastat = ^. 


Us Allahabad ! When light again dawns after the long night of _ 
anarchy, we find. ourselves. entering. upon aD era, which i is per- 
.haps'the: truest modern type of a golden age of. art. Nor is .- 
the disparity between East aud West So. great asin the former ^ ^... 
 epoch. The golden age of the building art. is undoubtedly to be. 

found in. the middle ages, a all the world over. Something in the =~ 
- ‘spirit of the time seems to have been peculiarly favorable to the ^ ^ ^ 

development of architecture, Some of the grandest specimens 
of the art, are certainly those which date from. the. thirteenth and 
— —fourteeuth centuries,  ludia: presents no exception to tlie general "Ar s 
rule. Ifthe art which took its rise from Greek sources in an- ^ 
pow times is not au indigenous one, this cannot be said of. ihe 250 
. architectural styles which we must now briefly cousider." While = 0 
“the gorgeous temples of Gothic art were gradually rising inthe ^. 
North of Europe, the Mahomedaus of the first Empire were pro-. |— 
/, ducing some of their grandest buildings. At the same time the ^ > 
-| Hindus, pressed Lack into Central and Southern India by the vietori- ^. ^. 
. . Ous, Moslem, , Were concentrating all their iod, in the portions ofthe. |... 
| x Peninsul. which remained to them. ‘Nearly every powerful kingdom ©. 
was ruled over by one or more “ building: dynasties,” who. adorn Pe ao 
ed their cities with magnificent fanan. which have. to some ex- ^. 
“tent survived the iconoclastic tendencies of the followers of. the = = 
= Prophet, "That the artistic productions of this. era in India, are oS 
» of real worth, no one will venture to deny. No matter“ whsb os 
5 the “style, Jain, -Brahmaniéal, or Saracenic, we findo genuine ^. 
j . beauty of. form. and ex cellence of design. -What is most remark- 
- ^t “able is the way in which men of all creeds and. ou Qu me 
ao ities joined. together: in the work. p 
[KC did not: check. the chisel of the: Mida: artfer: to "yefleat 7 
: that he. was erecting a p! ace of wor 'ship for a rival. religion, whose ^ 
2. Very name was 'abhorreut to him. "Compare, as an illustration ef col 
(coo what is meant, the effect. produced by such buildings as, say, the — 
n ;eaquisit poe at Fateh} ake Bikri, ana, a y Hinde u temple o of Central oe 


















-. particularly to the later Pathan, and early Mogul work, for a . 


decline sets in after the reign of Akbar. The deterioration . dS ers 
mot very marked till the. reign of Shahjehan i is over, but it bad |... 

begun almost before the remains of his illustrious: grandfather FN 
m bad found their last resting place. This, truly * great” “Mogul, «57 


d Tadia.. The aigis aue of dither sr building | is T abasited e 
cv Be the esthetic value of the work. "Both bear what. may almost be. NN 
~~ called: the artistic trade-mark of: the. period. To this fusion of . . 
: ^. races and creeds must be attributed a large portion of that grandeur) 
~ and solidarity which so emphaticall y distinguish the Moslem styles 00 
» of India from the architecture | of ‘other | parts of the world 220.2". 
-= where the arms of the Crescent penetrated. We refer most ^ 


a the only one of his race who justly merits. the title, has ba c 
^. the imperishable impress. of his- individuality on. everything | 


, a which he attempted ; of. him, if of any, it may be said. with [E 


truth nihil tetigit quod non ornavit, During a long life ofo — B 
-ceaseless activity at the head of his armies, while realising the - 


a unfulfilled dreams of his unfortunate father, he yet found i time r 


. te adorn his favorite cities with magnificent works of art. 
xm "What he might have done in this line, had he enjoyed. the leisure - 
which fell. to the lot of his successors, can only be left to 
A" conjecture. ‘But the difference i in: charaeter between the monarchs - | 


< may be shown by this one trait, that while Jehangir and 
E Shahjehan. sent their sons to fight their battles, Akbar made 


c "ever to his the civil administration, and almost invariably 







: ‘ took the field i in person. But notwithstanding these disadvantages, 


^ a together. Indeed, this eclecticism is the most prominent of the 


^^ gharacteristies of the work of this reign. Some confusion ig. . - 





-. "we have numerous specimens of incalculable value, of this. — 
... eulminating period of Indian Saracenic art, and, bad it not been for eo > 
Me British philistinism—too long unchecked in its fell - "cAree o ee i 
s we might have obtained more, Nearly everything i is of the best; 
“The excellences of every style which had. preceded seem blended 


.. introduced into the subject by the peculiar circumstances under ——— : 





LU hich: these. works. were. ‘produced. Shortly before the. reign ——— : 


uet .of Akbar, ihe Pathan architecture reached. its. culminating | ‘point, dE 


But at the same time it. departed. to the South with the fall of — 
the first Delhi empire, and. there it breaks up into sub- divisions, ib 
- according as it is practised at. Bijapur, Ahmedabad, or the 
^s capitals of other. Provinces which became independent after. 


the catastrophe. That this architecture was also of an eclectic — 


-. character, what has. preceded © may help to show. Indeed, iis > 


^ excellence seems to be due in large measure. to a combination DOE 
' of qua lities, the patient industry | of the Hindu. working out the ud 
»- Joly. ideas. of the so M Lusalman, The ola style les bering DM 
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: ps banished ‘from ihe: neighbourhood | of Delbi, ae ‘is "nsturil LS m 


>. that the architecture | of Akbars reign should. be commonly = 
M - descfibed As “Mogul. But it would be: more correct to regard ^^ 
it as sui generis. “Undoubtedly peculiarities- which are most ^ 
qe commonly regarded as Mogul are conspicuous by their absence; | ^. 


The word, ‘indeed, sounds almost like a. synonym for mannerism. | 
The bulbous dome of the later Mogul, work is a bad mannerism, . ~ 
even if the wonderful glazed til es be regarded. as a good one, |. 

| With the death of the ruler—gréat. in name as- well as. nature-— = ` 


~ who had introduced it, the vigour and- originality of the Mogul ^. de 
p style begins to die also. "Persian. and pseudo-Italian influences HL 


are ‘perceptible even in the. buildings: of. Jehangirs reign, and LU 00 


| where a great national school of art exists, the "blind adoption — ID 


= of foreign. forms can only deteriorate. Great. as is the beauty MENT 


Uf, Some of the works of Shahjehan, there cannot be a doubt p 


-. that the decline has set in most rapidly. In the mosaics and. oo. 


e tracery there may be nothing to complain. of; in fact the former e p A 


method of ornamentation, at least, was. hardly known in the reign. © - 
of Akbar. But the excellence of any one detail will not atone for want mM A 


< of completeness in general effect. "The unity, the individuality, s 


. the subordination of parts to the whole, have passed away for  . A 


O — ever, The mannerisms which we have. alluded to above, detract ^. 


greatly from tbe artistic excellence of that most overrated = ES : 


. building, the. -Tajmabal. There is much of beauty, and more = > 


. of fascination in the. * dream in marble” which overhangs |. 
det the Jumua stream, but it is the beauty of decay, and seems ^. 
Cubo speak to us. of ‘the: impending doom of the Mogul empire. d 


The: favorite place of worship of. the founder. of Mogul great- . ^ 
Ness. at Fatehpur- Sikri, however, is. indeed a. poem im stong o €o 
and we cannot. believe: that the world-wide reputation of the <2. 
.. one building, is: justly denied to the other. With the death ©. 
C. seb Shahjehan, the history of Indian architecture - closes of it- ` 


| self With the end of the middle ages, it may be broadly. =" a 


'" . gtated that the building art ceases to exist all over the world. . 40 
/.. It seemed as if the pany modern intellect, unlike that of the giants ^ | 
gf old days, ‘was unequal to the cultivation | of more ` than óne «us 
 . ert at & time; and with the rise of painting we witness the. pires 
decadence of the sister: arts. The brush expelled the chisel, ^. 
Even the mighty "Angelo. himself, who seems as one born out. 
 . of due time, was unable to impress any vitality. into the Re |. = 
— . paissance styles, CA revival of sculpture, of. course, begins with |. 
Canova, but architecture perisbed irretrievably. In India- Ahe vl 
^ . geeptre was passing | into the hands of the Philistine Mabrattas,. 0 
-.. and the still more Philistine — English. "This alone would account ^^ ^ - 


i Be the: cessation o. Peod uchin, : HE ee doubts the. fallacy F Me cnc 
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of an ‘pbeereation - which: dias. lately — CE a that e c 
. fureis still a living art án. India," we would | only. ask. him io. 7. 
travel a little. in- “the interior with | his, eyes. opeu.. He: a 
© find whole architectural provinces GE the. term may a applied © 
where the art does not. exist) in which | every rule of work, ©. 
. and. every sense of the fitness of things has. been lost. sight as 
of He will see Hindu temples. built in a debased style opo o5 
^. Mahommedan- architecture, the. debasements being. so. grob 0 GP E 
= thata further depth cannot be. imagined. Or, where the pro * 
sper. Indo-Aryan forms. have been. adhered to, the- Süperstruos : 
ture will be found loaded with hideous. ‘ornamentation, ia lieu os 
xo. ihe chaste. simplicity. of the ancient types. If there really —.— 
- be, however, a future before the building art, ib may have a — 
a re-habilitation in India, as well as elsewhere. The only way 
-.voto make it possible is to encourage - spontaneous growth, and | 
~~ shat out all extraneous influences. Even now, debased as igo 
^ the condition into which architecture. has fallen, a beautifal — ^^ 
o building. peoionely rises up in à rural district where the foreign. * 
s influence i is away. | ae 
- . In conclusion, we hope: to ae shewn that the TEMA art of wu 
ME. - India, at least, is "worthy of critical study. The subject has hitherto — 
~ been ‘unfortunate in not securing more advocates. Untilthe histo- . 
oo en of architecture turned his attention to India, nothing had been . - 
done to preserve to posterity a knowledge of the ‘contributions of. the US 
(o East to artistic production. There has been no lack of workers in ^. ^- 
< the. Archeological | Department, aud the monuments of India —— ET 
“have been regarded as curiosities for the sight-seer. from time —— 
` immemorial, "but. esthetic criticism has _ been rare, Now that ^ — 
.  Xhe winter season attracts annual ‘batches of tourists to Indian ` 
—...ghores,: we may hope that the neglect under which the art- © —— 
treasures of the. country have so long remained. will soon be ^ . 
a th ig of the. past, and. that with a critical discussion of merits | | 
pu demerits; we. may soon obtain a better. standpoint dtc 
3 Judging eorzaati) y the value o of f Indian e arts, a jp pee 
























. . Amm IV—THE FOUNDATIONS OF ARYAN LAW. — 
— NX7HATEVER may be the decision of the reader upon tbe- = —— 
— VV passing questions of Indian Judicature, it cannot be — 
doubted that the constitution and maintenance of machinery ` 

for the administration of justice, whether between man and man, 
or between the citizen and the whole community of which he isa ^ ^ 
member, has always been a paramount subject of consideration in | = 
all Aryan societies. The comparative study of these institutions,  . 
therefore, should be a matter dear to us all, whether or no we may . ` 

happen to be directly connected with the great Eastern Empire. | č = 
<- Foremost among those by whom this study has been advanced, | ^. 
^ Sir Henry Sumner Maine must always occupy our attention. The = ^ 
_ publication on the subject; * which, though somewhat fragmen- — 

tary inform, contains the author's matured views on the subject ^. 
. fhathas so long occupied his thoughts, and embodies also certain ^ `- 
. modifications, or rather perhaps elaborations, due to the reasonings © . 
‘of others who have written on kindred topics since the appearance — ^ . | 


^. ef Sir Henry's first work on Ancient Law. 0. 0 0 0 0 000 eap 
"Phe so-called “ Code of Manu," first presented to the Western > 

— world by Sir William Jones, towards the. end of the last century, . ... 
ag analogous to the Institutes of Justinian, was supposed by the . = 
.. accomplished Judge to have been the work of a certain demi-god |. ^ 
`. who presided over the destinies of India nearly thirteen hundred ^. | 
^ years before Christ : contemporaneous, let us say, with Moses. It ^. ^. 
-is now considered to be more of the nature of an unauthentie . » 
- breviary, of whose date Dr. Weber can only. surmise that it. ig = 0 oo 


/— earlier than the second century A. D., and not earlier than the > 


- first. t This poetical medisval resumé of rule and ritual, there- EN 
- fore, is not the true source of our knowledge of the earlier Aryan = —— 
- institutions in India. That has to be sought rather in the Vedas ^| - 
- and in ancient text-books, the oldest of which is perhaps the work. 
that goes by the name of Apastamba: the lacunæ iu the Vedas _ Uu 
being supplied by text-books originating in the various spiritual. 
families, or (as catholics might call them) "religious orders," ^ ©- 
- - The favourite expedient of these teachers, when failing to supply n 
a basis for doctrine or practice in Scripture, was to suppose the — ea 


"On the absolute origin of law these ancient writers throw but = 
ide light, This is probably due to the idea constantly recurring —— 





: T Other modern. Scholars are inelined to assign a. still later date, Bs E 
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BEN their books; that law was à kind of cosmic necessity, a arising out T 
of the will of ‘God and the constitution of the universe. - Hence 


mae it was concluded that every Jurisconsult must be a Divine ; and, z 


when this, combined with the circumstance that—as in the “dark: 5 
. . ages of Europe,— Divines only possessed what was known as “clergy” 
JE (the arts of reading and writing), it was natural that a view existe- 
|o ed- quite differing "from. that which is taken in modern Europe. - 
Instead of law being regarded as an enactment emanating from - 
-= sovereign secular authority and enforced by the secular arm, these 
DNE antique Aryan communities thought (as did the early Hebrews) z 
| that law wes a set of precepts issuing from the heavenly . 
poe chancery, and obligatory on all who had the. fear of. heaven before _ 
their eyes, The penalties, apart from the unseen jurisdiction of 


M ‘the other world, were religious. and social, The oppressor, | the 
—"xobber, ranked with the scorner and the blasphemer, and, were put — 


C to ihe ban of publie opinion and excluded from social intercourse. . 
|... We are reminded of de Quincey’s pleasantry ; how one, who lightly - 


yielded to murderous impulse, might endi in swearing and. Sabbath - 


. breaking. 


^Oivilisstion: "has proceeded: but slowly i in ihe Fast, and has TN i 


m subject to many interruptions and steps to the rear On the | 
B whole , however, whether under the short smiles of prosperity or. 
-22 he. long storms of war and anarchy, the Aryans of India have ` 
/.;. made some advance in the direction of disentanglement in which— _ 
-pince the early. days of Bome--Europe has ‘been. taking. such ur 
m continued strides.  — y 


The. specialised sodes by which the E DE of. dedet Hindu. 4 


M dfe has been actually conducted are those which guide the foreign- - 
“ers wbo now administer the greater part of the indian peninsula. » 
no Practically, they are but iwo In Upper India—subject to local | 
- and tribal customs in which Sir Henry ae believes that the. 






oldest ideas are sometimes traceable—the ruling law- book is the - 
dtákshara ; ‘and this is also the case in ihe South where, however, 


^. (as may once for all be noted) Hindu institutions are not native | 
and have never possessed ihe deed sanctity which has been — 
attributed to them elsewhere. The Mitékshara originated, - 
-> $ according to the most recent approximation, at the end of the 

-» . eleventh century of our era, just about the time of the first Muslim ` 
oos invasions: It rests upon evidence unusually good for Hindu . 
^. history that the Chélukia monarch, "Vikrama, at whose court the - 
- "digest professes to have been compiled, was the son of a warlike — 
—. chief whose capital. was at Kaliána in the Deccan, about one hun- . 
-o dred miles W. of the modern capital of the Nizam: Ancient y 
> ¢oins and inscriptions show that Vikrama became king about 1076 . 


: (AD D Thus the | legal system * y which about three o of 5 
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. the Hindu race are still governed, is the product of the very end — 
of the independent Hindu period. Far more, therefore, in every |. - 
.- - respect, than Manu, its chief text-book corresponds to the Institutes — ^ 
of the Byzantine Emperor. It isan excellent work of its kind; ^... 
^ . Xhoughits kind, according to modern ideas, isnot so good. I6 ^ 
contemplates. ideas on such subjects as the family and the tribe, ^ . AUN. 

. in which old religious thought still plays a great part ; the patria >. 
< potestas, the sacrifices to the manes, and the separation of tribes, = — = 
-are there, as they must have been in the pre-decemviral | times of ^: ^ 
Rome. And it is here that we must seek for the most interesting = 
exhibitions of fundamental Aryan law in active operation and | 
^ reposing on the sanction of a stable and honest administration, «^. 
`- The picture is quite unprecedented, and well deserves.atien- ^. ^. 
. .. don; A more healthy ideal can scarcely be. conceived | than. c: 
what is actually realized in British India. Laws still believed. .— .— .- 

to be of Divine authority and to be concerned with spiritual > . 
as well as with temporal welfare, are applied (and tempered. 
to modern necessities) by upright and well-educated Judges, . |. 
= Whose decrees are enforced by a highly-organised and respected ge- ^. 0 0n 
— cular power, Doubtless, there are defects in. practice, to some |^ ^ 
_ of which reference may be .presently permitted. Butitisnot =... 
 .— among defects that we should class the occasional. straining — ^ oo 
— of. Hindu law. to bring it into accordance with the altered wants o ^ 
of to-day. Such a book as Mr. J. D. Mayne's valuable work . ^... 
; on Hindu Law, contains cases in which this has been done; ^. —. 
i ^  butithasalways been done on fixed principles; it has been |. 
acquiesced in by the people, and each ruling has taken its place ^ ^ - 
2 asapartof Hindu law rather than as aviolàüon ^0 c Ds e 
j ATE 5 n "The En glish judges, hor vever, b AY en ot bee: a: the E only. p ersons — =: f : ~ 
/. by whom chaüge has been made, A far more drastic reform = 
| than any on which they could venture, has been. carried out in... 
. . @ large and prosperous part of the country. About the year  . 
. 1825 A. D. a disciple of the Mitákshara school had set up an . Diem 
innovating doctrine in Tirhut which gradually spread into some of = 0 
^. ^ the adjoining districts, Orthodoxy taking alarm, a doctor named |. | - 
| .Jimata Váhaua undertook to write a. treatise, in which he was o o =c 
- . borne by circumstances into a position of . greater innovation ^. 5 
^ than that which he undertook to rebuke and correct. It was a time = ^. 
— of darkness, in which Hindu thought and practice was being ^. - 
greatly oppressed by the persecuting Muslims. The writer was ^ ~ 
aman of genius who, in attempting to show what Hindu Law 
| owas, gob into the way of showing what it should be, There. | — 
> plt was the JDáyabhága, an amended law-book which has. 
BO a ailed in the provinces now collected underthe = 
-Lieutenancy of Bengal What the new. lawgiver assumed > > 


- ever since’ prevail 
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: aye pole: in good. faith believed that he was diling v was ‘this, | | 


= -The teaching of the Mitakshara Pandits had become corrupt; 
he had therefore to. point out what was the true spirit of texts. : 
- of which the interpretation had been erroneous, or had grown — 
obsolete and unsuited to his part of the country. He is justified = 
- > for this by a recent native. jurist. “The other teachers,” argues © 
Professor Sarvadhikári, “cite precedents and authorities in Sup. 
. > port of their views: but Jimata Váhana appeals to reason, 
Jt does not much signify ; ; in any case he was a reformer, doubly 3 
happy in coming into a place and a time that were ready for 

“the display of his wisdom. It is highly to his credit that be 


| - did what he did; and it is quite possible that any new reformers ` 


Fu of. Hindu Law "ail: borrow more and more from. the Dáyabhága . 
. .. intime to come. _ It is true ‘that it would scarcely be prudent . 
i. or practicable for à foreign legislature to introduce 13 crudely | 
. .. into Mitákshara land, or even for foreign Courts. to: borrow - from | 
EE principles: while professing to administer Mitákshara. But 
. the fact remains that, in regard to every. subject as to which — 
there’ is a. conflict. between the two schools, the liberal and pro- 

— . gressive doctrine is. always, that favoured by the Dáyabhága 
^ And. this fact. will not be. ignored whenever the reform of Hindu . 
Jaw is undertaken bya competent, authority, ‘It is more human, 
if Jess. divine, and marks a distinct. social development with: | 





| "Which. its rival has failed to keep step. . d 
- Sir H. Maine has two. chapters on. Ancestor-worship, and. on 


co the: principles of succession that have arisen out of that ancient - 
^c: Aryan usage. . These doctrines have. formed part. of a view ofo 
. Bfe which, though primitive, is by no means without scientific’ $ 
^ gpirit, No man siands alone: his forefathers live in him, as- 
spe jn tum. will live in his descendants, We shall presently l 
> glance at some of the points on which the Semitic races, though . 







ally starting with a belief in the Divine. origin of law, 
ve diverged from the. path. common to the Aryans of all times. 
places. This is one of those points, and it has had serious — 


2 5 Consequences, "The respect for the dead Fathers, wherever it — 
| originated, . accompanied. all branches of the Aryan migration, — 
_ whether in Europe or in Asia, The Romans had their. gens, | 
which, like the Vedic jamas, indicated & belief: in the common - 
i origin. ‘of a group of families from one remote ancestor, Each . 


. gens was kept together by its sacra, The great gods, the - 
——. Qods of the Nations, “lived far away on their own Olympus; 


the real effective | worship | was to the Lares and Penates. Their 
: = images stood * * # and in the innermost recesses of the house, and - 
- represented forefathers: who, &c., &e.” [ Maine, Chap. III 3H These -— 


^ weed the family, sacrifices, no doubt reproduced, with due changes, " 





fm the sacra of the gens. To this day, amongst our pròsaie ^ — 


< gelved, a shred or two of this feeling survives, though no longer S 


connected with a legal obligation: as Professor Sarvadhikári - a 


. . remarks, with the English “ the point of development at which 


^ ejans—who must have been descended from the original found- S 


.. ers—of Rome, long preserved their tribal Mysteries ; and their - 3 ae | 
special Comitia, (Vedic Samiti) after it had lost political autho- = 


~~ rity, long continued to discharge a sacramental function for the 
. original tribes, The very name of the collective body, patres, = cou 


e = implied that they consisted of the old householders in the - : : : - | 


hood thus indicated was long maintained. In ancient Greece = . — 
ihe performance of funeral rites in honour of a deceased kins- 
- han was necessary before he could enter into the rest of the ^ 
. Elysian fields. The Persians had similar ideas: the duty, how- |... 
ever, among them was discharged in a peculiar manner, name- |  - 
ly, by exposing the bodies “where there are always corpse- = =; 
. eating dogs and corpse-eatiog birds" (dend-Avesta as quoted ^ . = 
by Maine, p. 65, note) This practice, so foreign to Greek and o o ooet 
-. Roman usage—is still observed by the Parsis: as may be seen ^. =~ 


du by anyone, who passes through Bombay. In the later Roman. ug 


- Jaw, the indirect influence of thesé archaic prepossessions is still > o- 


visible; and Maine declares that the worship of the Manes > 


- still affects our own law, not only as to churchyards but as to > 


- &ystems contemplated the intricate ceremonial of modern Hindu- 


- jg, or the equally complicated law of succession which is cón- ^. 


nected therewith. “A childlike simplicity,” says Prof. Sarva- — 


. dhikéri, “ pervades, in the earlier books of Rigveda, the spirit —— 
-of the hymns to ancestors; and we cannot believe but that the < 


_ inspired sages. of ancient India, never dreamed of the elaborate. ^. i 


systems of ancestor-worship invented in modern times by tlie TUS 


. followers of the Brahmanic faith." The spirit of the Vedas was 
-" mot so much to inculcate anything like the modern GSráddhas,as . — 


-. o establish foreach family a kind of All Souls Day in which ~ 


‘the progenitors were summoned by the offering of simple forms > 


/ "ef food, and were supposed to hallow the feast by an unseem ` 


~ presence, Out of this, in the lapse of years, the cupidity and 


ingenuity of priestly lawyers elaborated the Srdddh, a word which 


- = is held to indicate à denominational origin, and which has extended —.. 





. beyond the mere agnatic connection. Traces of sacerdotalism —— 
|. Bre to be found in the rules excluding atheists and also sons . .— 
| Who availed themselves of the practice, lawful but heterodox, ^. 
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Sig partitioning the estate during the father 8 lifetime a DH a : 
his will. "This curious rule is remarkable, as showing not only 
p^ the connection between ritual and civil, law, but. the efforts. ;made ^". n 


- by the laity for their disentanglement. - 


ln the early middle: ages of Modam ‘this. clio of. duty: sus las 





7 not only confined: to. ihe. orthodox, but among them to agnates IN : 
0r descendants in the male line, For reasoning on this point, = ^ 


/.8ee. Maine, pp. 72.- 75. £ where it i$ shown that in the Panjab | 
(where. Aryan ‘institutions exist in their purest. and least: sophis- de 


.. fieated forms) - * the constitutions of the Family is entirely ' agnatie; 


- kinship is counted through» male descendants only.” The: ety- pA 
- -mology of the word Sapinda i is hotly contested among the modern | 7 
-. "Pandits, it being a moot. point whether it properly means those .  - 
S belonging to the same body, or those entitled. to communicate by |. 
 — means of the same cake. : But, whatever be the. derivation, the. 6°. 9À 
. signification is not disputed. ‘The word Sapinda was originally . : 





-` used only for those who were the offspring of male descendants of a 
CB Mee pater familias, that is to say, in Roman phrase, «gnati ©- > 
Bat - there came in time to. be Sapindas ez parte maternd, 


dn though a trace of the old doctrine remained in. their inferior 


consideration, This change appears to have been. introduced FT 


k E after. the date of Manu—whenever that may have been. 


.Our Hindu lawyer does not go so far back into archaic studies |^ — 


ue as. Sir H. Maine* He begins. with the supposed origin of Ar yan. e 
^. society, however, and assumes (what is probably true) thatin ^ - 
the rudimental system, the power of a father was absolute over. . 


Ce family. - At the time when Roman law first becomes known ar 






E | qm managed mds the. father for the c common x senofie 


: am E it un "n. ox "s h y La q w a n nd Cu fom, Chap, Vip passim : : l c emit ont 


mines hyp he A ain IT mo iige, 


=. tous, we find that the energy of the Western Aryans (the colonisers ^ 
of the. race) bado already mitigated the worst features of this o .- 
^. - domestic. despotism. But. among the more stationary Hindus ——— 
> its decline was slow. Post- Vedic legends show instances of à — 
pos fathers. selling ‘their. sons, even with the knowledge that the sale — — 
UNS nade. for. the ghostly. purpose of human sacrifice. Manu co 
JE property, that a son has no legal superiority to a wife or Pe gin 
DRE “slave,” the. acquisitions. of all’ three belonging to“ the man Ti str 
ue whom ther y belong." “Stll later authority. lays. down ‘that a son ^ | 
2138 * dependent. even | though he be grown old.” Wherever the > 
ee lawyers | have not succeeded i in. modifying. it, some amount of the — | 
| patria potestas still” prevails in Hindu society, And hence 
-has arisen the Hindu. institutiou of * the joint undivided- family ; M Ne 
though the corporation. (under Brahminical influence, no doubt) > 
has ‘passed from an aggregate of passive slaves fo a sort ee mead ae 
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| di was a this sonion hat Roman: society found: itself. i ias pu 
E disputes arose—whatever they may have ‘been—which led |. 
~ to the attempt at. codification of the customary law of the Latin —.— 


, .^ race known as the * ‘Twelve Tables," about 454 B. ©.. Bo. far oon - 
as thé contents of this e are known, they reveal a cons ^ 


^ "siderable similarity with early Hindu notions: “but those notions 


| were probably | modified. considerably ;. and a peen arose 


g for further modification, pro re naté, so as to keep the laws fitted > | 


— to the expanding proportions and needs of a growing society, — p 


E - Tb is this first taking law out of the sphere of religion, and frankly guo 
acknowledging its dependence. on human development, that. mabe” | 


E bos true difference between Hast. and. West, or rather between . e 


a stationary society, with a tendency. towards decay. and dissolution, : o 


and an active society with an evolutional future before it, 9 
The Hindus—though not to the same extent as the. Moslims-—. x 








have hitherto fallen "short. of the full realisation of this condition 


. of social organisation, We are not here. concerned. with Mæ . 


~~. hamadan law : -and it will be enough to notice, in passing; that it e 


- lies under disabilities more heavy and difficult than those which 


: ^ beset the Hindus. The foll owers of the Prophet have allowed. them- IA 


- gelves to be taught that law is not only of Divine origin, but is . i2 d 
complete and unchangeable. | "Whether, therefore, in their old ^... 
republican form, under the dictator ship of a Khalifa (Calipbyor i 


under the more usual aspect of a democracy ruled by a hereditary 


. despot, or Sultán, who is. considered, “The Shadow of Allah, ET 
the law can never be reformed. Society, thus compressed, Cane ^7 


C hardly expand or progress, In Aryan societies—whether self- . Es 
>: E ee or under the negligent. rule of Tslam—it is "not quis. 


! Either. directly. by "plebiscitum, | or statute, or else by ned 
pue ‘of interpretation. and legal’ ‘fiction, | developments Wo ad 
law take place. from time to. time, The Twelve Tables are an 
— Allastration.of this process in early European law, the Dayabhág E 
shows that something of the sort is possible in Asia, though it = 


: took much longer to come about; the rights of individuals gradually yan 


^ obtained some power of assertion; “ communism,’ Lol our Hindu ^ 
p Professor, * had to make some compromise,” E Eun 
- . Out of such a compromise arose the Srédah, a ‘thas xem 


—. becomes a turning point in Hindu social history, ‘In Post- m 
7 . Vedic. time—perhaps somewhere about the Christian era, five |... 
52. Or six hundred years later than the. corresponding. Roman E. 


| . xnovement—modern Hindu ‘social law began. to. dawn. *The: 
dignity of the. individual Was maintained, and. his grievances.  - 


|. s ein removed withoutinjury to the corporate existence. of. “the c0 


e 3 zfamily ^" The father would live after he was dead, and receive 1d us 
tue that. share. of ‘bis. children’s. Mn regard which. dis jfelitary pa 
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; very, cee cone as ity were, P the i Hindu D of a G ES u^ 
 -. Bir H, Maine observes. that, for his part, he cannot epee 
f die. Dayabhdga (and similar modern treatises) with the older _ 
"Hindu law. books. without being led to the conclusion that a —— 
< change has taken place, not unlike what occurred in ‘Rome, when 
- the. Agnatio system of the Twelve Tables gave way to the Oognatie. op 
< guccession of the Pretorian Ediet The two laws were. alike. . uei 
"originated by ancestor Worship, and the feeling that he who took ` 
i the estate ought to cherish the Manes, and. wice versd, But. 
. both were modified, under the presence of social. exigencies, into . 
] a System. of. inheritance | that. allowed the succession of the de- 
" deandaxts of females “The newer Hindu law, however, carries ^^ 
with it the explanation of its origin; the religious elementin 
^" M has been iransmuted, and the law with it. “He, therefore, — 
ee suggests: that the: equity of the Romans began before legal history, 
in à modified. ancestor-worship, and a change in. the religious 





. constitution. and religious duties of the family. . He is further 


ef opinion that this capacity of daughters. to transmit succession, ^ 
which marked a stage in the progress of so many systems, waso = 






= gonnected with the right, sometimes enjoyed by a. widow, of 









n Wo 






i the father who. finds. ‘the dower for a bride. but the husband, 


- jt is well known that the dén mihr, or “dowry-debt” on ^: 
account of marriage ‘settlements, is a Strong. check upon the ^.^ 
.. freedom: of divorce theoretically provided in the Muslim law of — ^: 
marriage. oA society which has adopted this law of inheritance — (| 
a has come u under a. » sytem of ales of succession which may oo 


adopting a. ‘son on behalf of her deceased husband, and even . 
© §nvolved. the germ of the ultimate admission of- femal es theme 
. elves. to a share. in the. inheritance. 7 Moreover . “the gift. toa 
< woman, or the provision for her on her marriage, cannot be 
Ey Separated from her right of succession. The. ancient Hindu ^ € 
writers, ino excluding | the: ‘daughter: from a share in the family 
"succession, | allow. her right to a marriage portion. out. of the 
oe oreatle, or “personal,” estate. “In the ancient systems of the <> 
st rid also, there is a. visible | connection between inherie 
C provision upon marriage. The- Roman law has be- |—— 
2i  queathed to modern jurisprudence | the. doctrine that, under certain — 
circumstances, a. marriage portion is to be deemed an ‘advance? = 
of a legacy to a- daughter ; ; and, conversely, - that: a. covenant to ^, 
` getile a portion is. "satisfied ^ by a legacy. “The Muhamadan . | 
- Jaw recognises the rights of daughters. to fixed fractional. shares. ^... | 
n the paternal estate; &nd—probably for this reason, it is nob ^. 
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| ‘pou E some Anpan customs, but wick can. okly be: VET 
accounted for as consisting of. strict. deductions from. the letter | 2 
^ ef texts assumed to be sacred.” PL 
Of course this is only one of. many ‘essential and. nde  distiric- ec d 
—. "tions "The. Aryan view of marriage. is that there should be one - z 
| wife, united for life to a husband of her own race, though nob 
of her own kin, associating with her husband on something like — 
equal terms.* The Muslim, on the other hand, “is not. “only na 
polygamous but endogamous ; 2 tha. is, his law permits comparas NU 
e tively near relatives to marry." | LM 
-o Itis a remarkable illustration. of ilie char of British rule: NE 
i DES India—well “meaning but unintelligent—that it was never ule o 
^ perceived, during. the earlier attacks upon the Hindu practice of ^... 
. female infanticide, that this practice was inextricably. connected |... 
. with. what may be termed restricted exogamy. The reformers > NS 
. were contented to accept, from those Natives whom they con. |. ^. 
sulted, the a that the usage was due to “the expenses | 
-. of marriage.' . But they did not proceed to inquire. what might | 
_ be the reason why marriage was more expensive among tribes EQ 
^. that killed their daughters | than. among other natives of duda Oe 
. So they went on calling meetings and taking agreements on ^ ^. 
. stamped paper that marriage expenses should be curtailed, The ;.. ^ - 
.. Rajputs complied, in. contemptuous wonder, with all suggestions, NET. 
.. aSnd—went on smothering their little girls, till penal measures wera. 
. introduced of which we have yet to see the full results, 7Iti8- o 
now some twelve years since the new system was introduced, - Foo 
.. it has been generally successful, there must, by this time, be avast 020 
— . number of girls growing up in the Rajput villages and in those oo 
^ lower tribes. who have. adopted the rite from. imitation. - Phe s 
.. existence of these girls must needs be à Scandal and a. trouble, | and. on 
-may become a source of many crimes. For, by the customs of 5 
. these tribes, daughters conuot marry in the clan: that would be — 
incest,» ‘Their parents cannot afford bridegrooms of higher rank; |... 
"2 bridegrooms of lower rank they do not. "affect, Had this. been ee 
om foreseen, the measures for the suppression of female infanticide © -— 
. would, no doubt, have taken a different character, The Writer 0000 
. calis. to mind: (as illustrative of the present method) &. 08887 5. 
_. dno whieh; as Sessions Judge, he tried a young woman com- ^. ^ 
AI mitted because, . she — being- an inhabitant of a “ * proclaimed m Turm 
.-wilage, her female infant lad died of inanition. The woman o= 
w pleaded “ “not guilty " and was LU defended. - i was proved 7. 
zm . that. she had. several. female: chil dren in her family, | daughters, | 557 
nieces and cousins, It was shown that, at the time of thede- ^ ^. 
» ceased infant’s birth, the mother had fever. and lost her milk. 30) 
z : m a was shown that efforts had been. made, in a tude Way, porbeps, Pe opi 





X See e Creasy, dint f Eng. 1 fa 183-4, for r Teutonic aality of women, EN : : T 2n 


















Seth ait ah sincerity to ea up ite child D dnd. The | assessora p M 


. interposed. The prisoner, ‘they. observed, though living in a |^ 0) 
proclaimed village, did not belong to the tribe. for whose offences ae 
the village had come on the list. On the contrary, so observed, ^ 
the Assessors (Hindus who knew the facts), the members of. this ur 


— woman's tribe aded marriage within the. clan—* endogamy ” 


> Why should she have killed her baby ? The prisoner was, of 
. course, acquitted ; and. crawled out of the Court, a free. but 
ruined. woman, broken in health, spirit, and reputation. Buch ^ .- 
-are the occasional results of. well-intentioned stupidity and Agnes s 


ee rance in high places... 


on An ‘imaginative. fad. may possibly. trace survivals of. these - Td 
Td ideas. in modern Western society, Rich parvenus still desireto — .—— 
obtain sons-in-law from the Peerage; and what is popularly p 
oo galled * Royalty," is a -caste whose members are thought to ” 
-= derogate: when they marry beyond the limits recognized by the ^ 
ue Almanac. de Gotha. But, if it were possible to connect such o 
. "usages with the old Aryan combination ‘of endogamy and exo- — 


* gamy, dt would still be- necessary to admit the enormous way 


= that the modern Aryans of the West had made in departing uid 
< from the. prejudices of their ancestors,” The subject cannot be ^ — 


.. folly followed out here ; enough has been shown to enable. the — 






| o yeader to understand how an archaic eouception of society can — 
‘change when once we admit the principle of a sovereign power ^. 
nok. only ‘sanctioning common law but exercising an. Uie” 0 


x limited. faculty of modifying it, Not that the law in India resta (eie 
 . pow upon any thing but. the Sovereigu. power by which it is; 


"m permitted and. enforced. But that power is- ‘shown, hitherto, — — 


T ‘more iu enforcing the law than in alteration. And the eager ness oe 
of the people. to have recourse to the tribunals of the alin =o 


Government is justly commented upon by Sir H. Maine ine 2 


sságe to which further reference is made below. ^ - 





Bs diated by the: people, are not always found sufficient for their 


d wants: This is, : most serious. complaint, "Nothing can justify ee 2 
p the hol ding and rul ing of a country by aliens. unless it be the — 
^7 maintenance of. peace, the - -protection | of. life. and. property, ee ag 


dias. been. hinted ‘above that. these Courts, iowever ane) | | 


 . the enforcement of just claims. Now, it must be obvious that o0 


onthe: last. part at least of this requirement js not fulfilled so long =” 
Seago it not- practically possible for a poor but honest. man—~and ^. ; 
OL: such is the bulk of- the population—to obtain judicial award = 575 
-rand execution, ‘The theory of the British in India, in respect of o | 


oon. Jusuem ds his. p he High. Court, or other et Us 





— nner D MEER 





* Marge diee e and iebéfáas was not. ‘awful: el "tha cr E 


: vv gg of. “the den. Canuleia, 800n after” the. fall of the  Decemvira PS 
e c key oo eae MM ME M CIAM DC E 








~. The Munsif to whose jurisdiction be is subject i 
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© sub-division of the district being provided. with local Courts NES 
—. whose president is generally known by the title of "Munsif^ | < < č 


... Some Munsifs have what is known as “Small Cause jurisdiction" 


/ the greater number have not. In any case, a peasant having a. ae 


-claim of four Rupees for the price of a cow, has to take trouble- — oe 


some and expensive steps to establish his claim, and will probably 
‘not recover hig money then. Let us try to follow his course. — 


* M ' wat - 


some market-town about ten miles, let us say, from the village! 0.00007 
. Hither the plaintiff trudges, through sun or rain, consuming | ^ - 
a day, and losing so much of his labour. On arrival he puts up ^... - 

. . 8k the caravanserai, where he has to pay for his room. Here. he | | |. 

is beset by “touts” from the Court, and by messengers eager. 


for fees, All these shoals and rocks passed, his plaint is en- sued 


grossed (more payment) and presented (on the following day if —— 
he is lucky) to the Munsif. A summons is then issued to the — . 


/ defendant, and a day fixed for the next hearing ; more payments - 


and home. to wait for the result. 


‘On the day fixed asecond ^ =E 


^ journey—for sevéral reasons personal attendance is the rule. |^ . 


— M the defendant file a cognovit, or the case is clear otherwise (and — =; 


these are suppositions of exceptional fortune), a decree is given ^. . 
Jn his favour with costs, But he cannot charge in his costs the > 
loss of time, the ^ hotel-bill/ the money spent in bribes, And > 
now his trouble begins in real earnest; except when the Court © > 


.  - has proceeded under the Small Cause Act, there is an appeal . T 
. . to à still more remote and expensive court, But supposing noco + 
. appeal is taken, even so the labour and expense of getting the ^. 


.. decree were nothing to what has. to be gone through before it - Ex 


jg executed. People might sympathise with a defrauded creditor, = = 
con but no one sympathises with the protegé of the Courts going M. 
. -&boutíto enforce, judgment. If the reader has an opportunity, 0. 


Jet him consult the annual returns of the High and Chief Courts — m 


and of the Judicial Commissioners, and see how large a pro- Pee 


^. portion of decrees are. only * part-executed," how many axe not ^. 


|. executed at all Such a state of things as has been here ^ 


© sketched forms an undeniable blot in ihe judicial system of P 


. Britain in the East. Another was thrown out into lurid pro. . | - 


‘minence by the flames of fifty-seven. As the French peasantry. ^... 


“jn the great anarchy of the Revolution went with peculiar zest ^. 


- into the work of burning the chateaux where the landlords had —— 


. laid up documentary proof adverse to their claims, so did the o - 
Hindustani peasantry, in almost all the districts affected by thec: ^ - 


.J Matiny, take advantage of the temporary lapse of authority to m 


- o destroy all the offices in which they. thought there might lurk = p E x 
documents likely to do them barm. That was, in fact, the reverse —— ^ 
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Sait 


FEL ERES siege aoe: 


xm 


" eft the Vidal. "fu ordinary’ times ib is “difficult to i just DM 
claims, in times of trouble persons against whom claims exist ^ — 
. are anxious to destroy decrees and deeds by which such claims = 


have been or may be enforced. In both cases the underlying pt 


ze principle is the same Our system. LI elaborate, hard upon the —— oe 


: z poen though favourable to the rich. 


It is understood that an- accomplished native Jodas, m d E 2 | 
served. in a part of India not subject to British law, ds disposed .. 
coto bring this flaw into’ notice and to suggest a scheme for its re = — 


moval, In the Nizam’s terfitory, aud, indeed, to some extent. «e 


also in the British districts: of the’ south, there. appears to exisb ^ 
some machinery resembling the French Juges de Para, whereby |... 
. petty disputes can either be reconciled by compromise or adjust- = — — 
>o ed- by: arbitration, - . dt would be worthy of a Government anxious = =- 


i _ for reform to inquire into the matter and see what could be done 


Tod render justice, in small cases, more accessible and less expen- 2m 
En sive throughout. the whole of British India. © | 
Bubject do this drawback | and protest, the. feeling of. the 


n country. is. favourable to the British judicial administration. 


When a province hitherto. especially ill-governed, says Maine, = 
e Lo uie to British. India, the first effect is neither satisfaction. oen 
nE -discontent ; < neither. the peaceable continuance of old = 
ae nor the. sudden adoption of new, but an extraordinary. 
m influx’ of litigation into the British courts. which are always ato ooo 
SEL i once established. % "o3 E Phe proper conclusion to draw. is. that Meo 
E . Courts of Justice have an immense ascendency over men's E. 
E dde and a singular attraction — for their tastes, when ‘they be ale 
gre: first presented, 28 8 means of settling. disputes. which- were o oco) 
— either violently adjusted or. [had] slumbered because they could. . 
- only be settled at prodigious risk, Another phase is instructive- — a 


9 y. illustrated ju. the more settled parts of British India. The 


nmands of the government * * are more implicity obeyed than ^. : 
he commands. of. any previously. existing authority * * * Ab | o) 
> present (a (and for a long while ‘to come it will probably be so) the =< 
^ faot of the existence of Courts of Justice regularly enforcing the — . 
<o law is constantly before the minds of the natives * to 8. degree a 
LU owhich we, in this country, can "scarcely undérstand. In many — - 
i parts - of India youths learn the texts of the Penal and Procedure. DNE 
Codes in daily lessons * * With us * * no doubt, the force which = 
d arms. the no is still there ; but it lies in reserve. in(sotospeak) ^ ^. 
cuu compact, and concentrated form. which | enables it to d out hene 
DAMES c of sight.” x. ee 2 : 

pu Different a as as ta iher M of the’ socie dba so hes os 
Hu ‘differed : the result in each. The. English have had their habits. - we 
~ ..8nd ideas formed by centuries of the reign of law to which gbesi fh 
, lence das become. an instinct, To India the pene Pay. the low M 


A 





OM AEG 


(one CANAL chapla ee o 09 dup ee 0 cL e 
-> o The earliest form of suit appears to have been one by which . . 
^. the complainant threw on his adversary the onus of action and = 
coss proof by seizing his cattle ; and the earliest Court was probably ©- 
~on a small gathering of elderly neighbours before whom the owner ^ ^ 
. : ofthe cattle claimed redress, and where the decision of the cause ^ 
.. was enforced by public opinion and the fear ofsocialexcom- ^. 
= munieatión. To pronounce why in the West. this has developed. < 
.. into trial by jury, while in the East it has dwindled into an... ^. 
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= ‘an obedience which is conscious and partakes of the enthusiasm — on 
~ fF children for new toys. But obedience is in both cases one of = 
those common ideas of law which mark a common origin. ^ . | 


C^ o Yet, though the fundamental principles of law. may have been poe 


.. identical in all parts of the Aryan world, an essentialdifference . 

. has been seen to be set up in all those portions into which the 

‘Romans introduced their matured system. These primitive societies ^ 
were founded everywhere on the development of the same integral =. 
.. cell—the family corporation, whereof the father was President, This, | 
.. indeed, must have been almost a common necessity of all branches — 
of the human race that were to attain to anything like organie . ^. 
 . maturity. But the breed that was ultimately to take by far the | > 
... foremost place in civilisation must have had this germ in its = 
. . strongest shape and condition, and. with the greatest amount of . ^ 

_ that power of combining for increase without which cells are apt . ^ . 
. to remain unfruitful and unorganised. It is indeed a fair pre- |. ` 
: .. . . Bumption that. even the family was not quite strong enough to = 
constitute à permanent social basis and that a good deal of fur- ^.^. - 
ther combination must have been needed before even the mos oe 
Tudimental kind of Aryan society could have been organised. As ^ 
~- soon as monogamous Aryan families, however, had been group- ^ ^ 
ed together, if it were but in a knot of wigwams, that rudimental ^ -< 
framework was created, and something like law would at once ^. 
. arise if it was not to dissolve again. | :. ^ ^ 5. 75 0005 sb 
 ; That is, perhaps, the explanation of a fact that Sir H. Maine ^ . 
- < finds sọ constant; namely, the tendency of Aryan codes, é6ven |. 
the most ancient, to begin with the constitution of the Courts. ^... 
. . Of Justice, no. less thau of the great success which still attends: | 
British administration of justicein the India of to-day which hasbeen |. 
already mentioned. The Romans and those nations that were most. = 
completely covered by the Roman system, so far surmounted  . — 
the tendency here observed, that their later law books cease to ^ ^ 
—  ' treat of the constitution of Courts and the "frame of the suit" | ^ 
as the corner-stone and beginning of law, But the remoter .  .- 
- peoples, the Trish and English in the West, and the Hindus on . ^ 

the East of the Aryan world, long continued this habit; indeed, ^ 
— some- of our modern text-books stil take these subjects in their = '. 








^ "asbl by ai ‘hich | is qe s 2 would be deo i 
= diffieult. à task. to be undertaken. with our present materials, i 


In the Reeve and his four assessors. may perhaps lurk a trace of 
the original love of the number five which still lingers in India. - 


_ If so, we cannot easily account for the. magio subsequently as 
Pu. tached. to the number twelve in. the West. ` It is certainly.not — 
OOA purely Saxon institution, for the Jurats in the courts- which 


the Channel Islanders have preserved from their ancient connec- - 
tion with France (and who ‘though | not jurors are judges) also 
S gonsist of the same number. t ds. possible—uuless: it ean be | 
~ shown that the number. (twelve) | had been chosen before the. 
Le Qhristian. era—that some reverence for the twelve Apostles or — 
.  Vhe;twelve- Tribes: of. ‘Israel may have suggested the adoption of — 
-— the new panel. What is more remarkable is, that the. system by | 


| : "which the facts are discovered by à number, greater or less, of house» _ 
-. , holders while the official judge is only to control. aud adjust. the 
<: pentence, was. constant] y gaining favour in the Western world, cons ~ 


s ‘tantly losing it in the East. Whatever future: may be in store for _ 
o the jury system in Europe and the European. Colonies, itis: 
Certain that in the past it has made great conquests, The germ ` 


^s traced by historians to rude Teutonic times when a select . 


-number of neighbours | were taken from the multitude présent - 
Dolus. tribal. gatherings, to- whom the decision of disputes, usually Sa 
Ce of a civil nature, was committed by the parties or by the - 
elders. before. whom they had come for advice. In criminal — 


Eu. charges the- accused who desired to- clear himself by. compur- 
gation, swore to his innocence and brought. his neighbours to - 


i. endorse his oath. In. such rude embryo the “system | long. 
-gontinued, Even down’ to the time of Edward I, who did. 
^ ogo much for our laws, trial by jury was in effect atrial by . 
. "khe witnesses, the jurors being called from the — neighbourhood. 








. send. required- to render a verdict. (“true saying"). ‘from: their | 
3 | ; owledge (Creasy, Hist, of Eng. I. 468). Magna Char ta: " 
^ had. already. declared that no freeman should be imprisoned - 
^ but by the judgment of bis peers “vel per legem erro, - 


EN M statute of Edward T. ‘declared further, that trial by jury. was o 
-tthe common law of the land,” the other ule being only two, - 


. ordeal and. combat; both of. "which. gradually fell into disuse .. 
-and became extinct. Trial by jury thus became the one sole - 
E eriminal. jaw of Engl and. “What this young plant. has grown ‘to, 
c mno. Englishman - requires. to be told. From the Coroner's Court. : 
tothe. High Court in its most exalted jurisdiction, all series . 
. _ of inquiries - have a- tendency - io. end in the eliciting. of au - 
^. oracle from '* twelve men in à bor” ; indeed, At: has: leen said oc 
^ that to place them there is the. ultimate. object: ‘of all the - 
: Queen's: horses" and. all the Queen's dur of all the | ‘display n 
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T all thë latent. fotce of. the. British Constitution. The e E 
.. ble Eastern sister of this sovereign deity is the panchaiat 


a OF which 80 little is heard. ‘now-a-days, though more is heard |. » E » 
^. than seen; There ` is an obsolete. Hindi. proverb “ Panch men c 007 
Parmeshwar” (which. might almost be translated, “In Jury | - 


is God known.) But the. Deus ex machind of ancient Hia- 
.duism is much in the condition . of any other idol that lies 


. neglected in. a shed, or is only brought out on special. and not ^ x 
very dignified | occasions. In point of “fact the panch hag de-: t 


s generated iuto a tribal council chiefly” resorted to,. when there | s rt 


- İs a question of ceremonial impunity, and a aei of a fine e 


or feast to be exacted from some lax observer of caste usage. ` 


— -. The same power that Was favourable to the development otc | 
popular justice in. one country has. proved fatal to it in. the TIR 


. Other; the power of the organising Royal- Government ate S o 


: ‘England. In the middle ages, when the Musalnan Sultan sate. s 3 
In darbár - carrying on a histrionic imitation of an aula regis E 
"Which was reproduced with due respect by his delegates . IEEE 


7 ‘the Provinces, there seems reason to believe that the real ad-- NE. 


.. ministration of justice was performed by. the | village elders, 
"This certainly wént on in the "Turkish — Empire, where the 


D Greek and Sclave réyas maintained their old popular tribunals, . 


o . under the. drapery of the Musalman throne; and it is almost un A 
.  eertain that if went on in Hindustan also. Bat what the o cn 
winds. and storms of an oppressive rule were unable to blow ^ 0 


‘away has melted off before the sunshine of the Pas. Britannica. - dn | 
— Though the laws may still be those of a primitive people | . - 


the machinery is now that of the: latest development. of civilis = 
.  Sation. “It may indeed he doubted whether it is not some- ^ ^ 
‘thing rather too refined and elaborate; as of a bran, mew screw. 7-70 
cy engine from. Glasgow. fitted into an Arab. * snow." . Too dear :.707 


o E certainly ass: ‘the revenue-head of “Law and 3 ustios” for p d 
. 1881 came to ‘nearly three and . à quarter millions, - | OHNE 
One of Sir Henry's most interesting chapters is "hit. in it em 


E ‘which he deals with the primitive Courts to which the Aryan 
. kings soon found it necessary to delegate their judicial autho . 


ity, Courts it may be added whose: fusion. with the eld Teuto- MIS 


“og inquests of: neighbours Bas. constituted. the- elaborated '. ae 
- tribunals of Great. Britain. and the. United States, às; we seo ^... 
them to-day. "This Chapter (V. of the. present. series) is one |. 
of those whose. substance has already. been familiar to readers. pe 
E ef The Fortnightly Review, and it would be impossible to do^ ^... 
. it justice within our present limits. The author shrewdly coü-: . —— 
— v jeetures that there were prehistoric (or. as he says '*matural") eo 


= , Wibunals- thats "were older than a ‘Royal 0 Courts... Then See n A 
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E on dhe feudal. owe. of the Barons sd ‘exercised Sak Qu Pow 
— Bion. The King, however, in England at least, never neglected ^. 
- these Courts. The popular ‘tribunals were herved by royal =o 5 
=>> O gnpport and. patronage; the Barons’ “Courts were restrained = 
> by his omüipresent - “control. When - these duties became == =} 
^. too many and too onerous, - the king maintained the use ^ ^, 
s - without. retaining the vain shadow. The writs of the Courts = 
at Westminster continued to run in the kings name, though |^. ^. 
o the king ceased to practice a mummery of judging, like. dis A 
CE Musalman- contemporaries, - Justices in Eyre replaced the royal aa, e 
progresses; the jury was associated with the judges; the . ` 
“magical,” the * practical". English mind worked out, in. tig 5 
ipu E UE effectual men the union | of. oo power, end popu- NES 
co olar wi | E EM 
c PI. last. point on ES our space will permit. us o dwell ENS 
Utd the law of property. Sir: Henry notes ( Chapter X) certain < 
E ~ distinctions - which run. through. commodities, ‘and which causes  . > 
- the objects: lying on either side of the line to belong legally —— 
|  . to different branches or provinces of legislation. Thus we 
- ^. have, in- English law, the distinction between: realty and per. |. 
.  . sonalty; in Hindu low that between ancestral property and  — 
<o that which is acquired by. individual members of the family; — 
> lastly, that between. p estate and stridhan, the peculiar | Í 
ee pi operty of women. | 
De Bus. by far the most important feature of the law of pro- — 
coe perty is presented by the case of land. In all countries where . : 
the feudal system prevailed, the ultimate ownership. of lands. 
— .. unless held on allodial tenure—was as much vested in the Crowa |^ 
< 788 it was in the East in the time of Strabo. This was the ex-  . 
^: pression of a feeling common to all Aryan nations—and not ^ 
_ «confined to them—that the land on which a clan or tribe was — . 
n ;;gettled © "Was. ‘subject to the collective claims of the. whole E 
“body, in the: same way.as that body was liable for its defence. - E 
“Phe “allod,” according to our author, is the original Western — 
DS form. of individual appropriation - ‘of land; and he regards it ^^ ^| 
ag equivalent. to, or directly ‘representative of, the share or. ae 
— "fraction of the divisible portion of the domain. which came ^ ^. 
-. sinto the. possession of any particular family. In the Indian ^ 
io village community we see the same state of things. to this. day, de ae 
p where the right to a portion of the common profits—munafa- ea 
t i-shamilat—is proportionate to the extent of the separate = ` 
-< holding. But the result lias been. very. different in the two | 
. . extremes of the Aryan world, In Britain, for example, “the 6 5 
-. v obligation to the State—once exacted in the form of service-— = = 
jd "Bine: been. minimised into: symbolic Toms. or "has. dwindled away a 
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ican “this form M a redeamed land- tax,- Which from fou! shillings nur 

inthe pound has fallen to perhaps one penny.*. In India, on. | 00 

the other hand, where a civilised administration has ‘been brought D A 

^ to bear upon archaic institutions, the land is held in partner- - 
. ship whereof the State and the cultivator are members, aud - 
in the more fortunate cases the only members. In Bengal, — 
as we know, the ill-informed benevolence of Lord Cornwallis 


introduced some approximation to the British . system : athe: 


. mation having parted with its interest in the land fora most ^ |. 
~~ insufficient quit. rent, while the interest of the cultivator ^ ^ ^ 
© = has- been sacrificed. to landlords and iheir: lessees. who. „resent | x 
E all interference, - A p 01. 
To sum up; the sudes of Sir H. S. Maine iat. cu: ‘most pe | 
-interesting and important. They have had a prominent parb 200 
dn showing that, with all the subsequent variations of deve- < 
lopment, Aryan. legal ideas have. originated in: a fundamen- | 
tally true view of human society. That view being, that, in 

place of remaining a promiscuous incoherent herd of highly 
|. .-organised animals, browsing or quarrelli ing under a self-appointed oe 
dde herdsman, mankind, in. order to prosper, must construct a T. E 
herent association founded. on the combination of. cells: or 
atoms, integers in fact, consisting of the union of one person... E 
— of either sex with one of the other; the numbers of the. Sexe$ oi d 
. being.. normally equal. That a certain sense of cosmic. order, Qi mer 
| derived, it is probable, from an. observation of natural pheno- i 
. mena, led these primeval Aryans to regard law. (the. Greek . pr 
. Themis, daughter of Heaven aud. Earth, wife of Zeus, mother M 
c ef the. Hours. and the Fates, of ey and of Peace) as somes. =o == 
thing: holy and- absolute. . That the influences of colonisation — De 
. firs& relaxed the rigour of this. feeling. in the West, so that 00> 
occidental law reform began before oriental, and at. once took ^ ^. 
. the direction of disentangling law from religion, and adopuny vs 
.. the former as à human. instrument to human ends. But that = 7 = 
the same. path has been ultimately pursued, though in & more. 57. 
=- timid spirit, by the chief Eastern section of the race; Vwhish o 2 
- in the end, coming to be: ruled by- the descendants | ofthe T hi 
2 Western colonists, bas found itself in the, singular. position where 7: 
. an archaic system. - is. directed. by. modern "skill. And weseea 
. door opened for the admission of a spirit of unlimited, though ~~ 
^... gradual, modification which, begun ` cautiously by. alien Dub e 
P sympathetic Courts, may be destined to be carried. to. much greater Jen Nas 
acs „= lengths i in a the hands of: indigenous reformers, 
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eus | * The e yit. rédesmed 1 isa ; little e over a milion P: a, on m" s 2 an 
br rental or perbaps re two hundred millions. cr d. 





Ant, V.—THE VICISSITUDES OF THE CITY OF + BAGH: a re 


“DAD. FROM ITS FOUNDATION TILL OUR TIMES. 





L AGHDAD was the seat of the Khalifs, the capital of Telit i ; 
and the. centre of commerce, art and science during five =  . 


hundred : years ; but it not only lost its splendour when the | Mongol, Er ae 

Holagu Khan, ‘took it and. destroyed the Khalifate in 1258. (Ay Hio 
656) as will be narrated. farther on 5 it was converted into a heap. 
of ashes and lost nearly all its {nhabitante : 3 80 that ‘Turkish | ^ 
‘Baghdad, which afterwards again emerged on the east side of the — — 

‘Tigris, could be but a weak image of the brilliant city of the —— 
j Khalifs, one of the capitals of the world, covering an exten- S d 


aive area on both banks of the river. —.— 


Neither Mekkah, nor Kufah, nor Hashemiab, à nor TUUM Was i 


: suitable for a fixed centre ofa mighty Khalifate, and Abu. J: afer 


 Al.Mancür (A. D, 754 till 775), the second Abbasside Khalif, ^. 
was lucky enough to hit on the right spot for the capital, not 
only ef. E'rág, but of the whole empire. He had been. 
: disgusted. wih Hashemiah, the residence he had inherited from — 
his brother and predecessor, because the turbulent Réwendys  . - 
b: fado ‘besieged him in it, and he hated the treacherous inhabitants 
of the adjoining town of Kufah. It is said that before the Khalif — |. 
. determined to build a city on the spot, he consulted a man who — 
lived there, who told him that, if he were to establish his ^. 
. residence between the Euphrates and ihe Tigris, no enemy  - 
< could. ‘approach - him without crossing one of. "hem; further, ^. 
^ that the locali: ty was intermediate between Bosrah, Kufah, Wasit, ^. 
and Mosul, the newly founded cities of the realm, and that the vx 






Hu every quarter of thé world, | m. 
| a Moved by. the advantages just ‘antichereie’, AL Mangtir nily n 
ge set about building the city (A, Hy 145, A. D. 762), ordering the 
. "Stones to be brought from Madayn and. ihe doors for the "new - 


ivers would be the means of communication with various. n 
intr whence his residence could be provided with food and 
les. of trade in. abundance, hy land as wel as by sea, from E 


E: houses from Wasit, 8o as to adorn the new city with the est 
~~ materials of the ancient ones. The entire. white palace, the- "l'ági Am 
=. Kesra, was to have been bodily transported. from. Madayn. to 


.. Baghdad, and countless labourers commenced the work of destruce : 
us “tion. -Ib was, however, soon found that ihe immense trouble of Er. 
Dur. breaking up. ihe ancient ruins did not pay, and the workmen were |. 


recalled. Although. the. building of the aty. progressed but slowly ua 


and wa was s often i interr rupted P fights with the descendants. of A’ a = p? 








^ Khalif with his camp took up his abode in it after the expiration ^. — 


— Dér-us-saldm, which may be translated the “ seat of peace,” or. 
. “of salutation.” The surrounding lands were divided by Al- - 


. each other, but corresponded always diagonally, wherefore the —— 


_ palace of the Khalif was in the centre of the town, and by its. 
 . gide the great mosque, so that the visible emblems of the State ^. 
.. and the Church were contiguous. At that time the markets and . ^ 

. bazárs were all within the town, but they were soon removed. 


the Vezier of Al Mangur bad taken an ambassador from the Eim- E ^ ^ 
its. arrangements, the ambassador averred that they were all ^ 


together with him. He meant the turbulent mob of the = = 
.Karkh, å €, suburbs on the western bank of the Tigris; so that ^ ^. 


.. established the camp of his troops on the east side of the ^ 


henceforth obtained the name of A’skar-ul-Mahdi. The residence =~ 
of the Khalfs, which was now distinguished by pompous edifi. | ^ ^ 
.— ces, he put in communication with the tomb of the Prophet, by | = 
. making a road to it through the Arabian peninsula building ^. 
s .& Caravanserai at each station, erecting milestones along the - 
.. route, causing wells to be dug, water reservoirs.to be cleaned or | ^ — 
. repaired, and pulpits, like that in Medinah from which Muham- ^ 
.. mad himself had preached, to be erected in the villages. The ^ ^... 


several Farsakbas along the river. = — 





of a year, but it was not finished till A. H. 149 (A. D. 766), UE 
. when peace had been established, and it obtained the name of | .. > 


. Mangür into various estates, and presented to his adherents, who ^ |. 
.. erected upon them habitations and palaces. The new city was. 
. nearly of a circular form and surrounded by two walls, the — ^. 

. interior of which was higher than the exterior. The walls had |^ . 
_ towers, so arranged that the doors in them were not opposite = > 


~ city obtained the epithet zaura, ie, with slanting gates; ihe ^ : 


beyond the interior city, because, narrates Abul Faraj, when 
. .peror of Constantinople through the city and questioned him about ^ © =- 
very handsome, except that the enemies of the Vezier dwelt 7 
^. bazárs. Accordingly as soon as the ambassador had departed, the .— E 
. Khalif, in order to remove the mob from his vicinity, ordered . 
all the markets to be transplanted beyond the city-wall to the | - 
. Only the bazar for vegetables, oil and vinegar remained in the > 


— .. After the death of Al Mangur—who expired {fo his pi^ =o. 


- "Tigris, and built a new palace in the centre of the camp, which. ^. 


. diy of Baghdad had now become so large, that it extended .- , us 


. .. Harun-ul-Rashid, the fifth Abbaside Khali, and son of Al ^ 
<- Mahdi- (A. D. 786 till 809) also embellished the city by the ^ . . 
construction of a new palace, or rather series of barracks for ^. 


DE T he  Vicissitudes ss of tl the 2 City c of Baghdad 


: - his successors again returned with their treasures to Baghdad "~ NH 
and made it. their residence, which. it. remained un the fall af ee 
a. the Khalifate. —— — 





ois army ; s pet "ltheugu: dni A of: T ecdat site E EA 
.. importance of. Baghdad. as a residence, this Khalif was by no | |^ 
Means satisfied with its faithless, - quarrelsome and. rebellious (ol 
Pu inhabitants, wherefore he withdrew, towards: the end of his ^. 
T reign, to his birthplace, Ray, in Persia, jn order to- impart toce- 

it: new splendour by making it the. seat of government, but = 7 


"When. Edris E (A. p. 1150), Baghdad. was at its Zib m el 


oe ilie: iwo cities on the left and. the right- bank were “united | uS 
by bridges of boats constantly crowded with. passengers. The ^^. 
- eastern town, says he, is remarkable for its multitude. of gardens —— 
oo and’ ‘orchards, irrigated and fertilized by. two rivers, so that. there. e 
©- would be no necessity even for ihe water of the Tigris. The sur- = 4 
 - o roundings of the. western town were irrigated. by. "the Isa canal, © 
E ‘branching from the Euphrates, and on the embouchure of which into NU 
. . the Tigris, a bridge called Dina was situated. From the Isao,a ~ 
nm subordinate canal, the Sel Sirra, branched out, which. provided not — 
Su only the fields ‘and: gardens of. those parts, but the town itself with 


-. water. The Nahr Isa was not trammeled by any kind of dam, d 
and was navigable from the Euphrates to Baghdad, whereas the E 


ae “Nahr. Strra had many sluices with numerous mills upon them. — ^ ^ - 
- s Abulfeda (who wrote. A, D. 1331) states that the El-Horim in OUS 


“Baghdad is the sanctuary of the Khalif’s palace, which occupies, 














“> according to Yakut, one-third of the city. It is surrounded. by A. 8 
gy wall beginning: on the east. bank of the Tipris, and again re- | 
ee turning. to it in the form of a crescent. The gates leading Intó-i1b .— 7 
c0 were six in number: bx Bab-ul- Ghurba, the gate of strangers, — a 
nearest to the Tigris, 2. Báb-ság-ui-tamr, gate “of the date marr. > 
“ket; high, shut up during the Khalifate "of. Emám-en- ANeie-- 0s 
“<A. D1179 to 1225) and remaining so. Then comes 3. Bab. - 
me en-nabi, the gate of the Prophet, with the threshold to be kissed — 
ccv by the- entering. ambasadors of princes. . 4. Bdb-ul-wmma, the = 
DE people's. gate, whence the wall continues for nearly a mile without. UE 
"^ sw gate to 5. Báb-Bostán, the garden-gate. Lastly 6. Babe |. : 
"ow Er mardteb, ihe. gate of steps, two. arrow-shots distant from =) 
“the Tigris. The whole space enclosed: within these gates is ^ 
galled the Khalifs palace, which has its own markets: and. Nu 
d ut habitations. of many persons. S c x 
een iin fhis seclusion; in connection: with the: Tisbeeiliy: and éfiomisacy 
re of the later Khalifs, which. made them only tools in the hands. . 
—- o ef their’ Veziers,: brougl it on also their fall and long before it 
several independent Khelifates, such as that of Bosrah, Kufah- . 
oye Ehonintn,. fene Feypt, ‘Spates &e, had Sprong into existence. » 





UN. dad. 





fem its Foundation till o our Ta imes.. E iE * 


dus ee ud ios oo nd M mm dst Khalifg. fotak 2 XM 


ul ignorance of the siege of Baghdad by Hulagu Khan after it had © AE 


lasted already. two. months, After the conflagration, ihe con- . EL. 


34 queror issued orders to his. Vezier (in. 1258) for the re-building o 


. of the city, but: the ramparts, and. towers had already been iu j' E 
! Jevelled tothe ground, a million. of the inhabitants of the guy s 


and its vicinity. had leen massacred ; the colleges of. science for. 


ie which. Bagdad had been famous, had been. annihilated; aud the a Ec 


library of 100, 000 volumes, collected: during five hundred years, | d = 


| 3 had become the prey of the flames. 


Of the population | of Bagdad . during. the EA e of ‘its ^ es I 2 


e greatest. prosperity, We possess no accurate information, but if it be- 


| true, that, when the celebrated Doctor of Divinity Ebu Hanbul es 


2 died ,800, C00. men and 60,000 women. aci his bier; the - "t 


2cety ‘must have been as ‘populous as any of the large. capitals RR S 
the world. The income of the Khalifate, which extended from ^ . 
the Indus ‘to mount Atlas, and from the river Tigris to the sos 
Nile, was concentrated at Baghdad; it was, in the time Ee) os 


"Hárun-ur-Rasbid, estimated to have annually amounted 


to 7,500 hundredweights | of gold. In one of the last brilliant ^.^ "E 


; /. audiences given by the Khalif Moqtadir (A. D. 908 to.932) - Che x 
— to an ambassador of the Byzantine ‘Emperor in: his. palace, oe 


there were present. 700 chamberlains with golden. belts, 4,000 x 
white, and 3,000 black, eunuchs; an army. of 16,000 men was’. 
drawn up on parade ;. 38,000. pieces of cloth, of which 12,500... 


dis were. ‘embroidered with. gold, covered the walls, and. 40. 000. 28 
carpets the floors of the palace, whilst 100. ions, with- their Ho oe 


- keepers, stood at its gates. The. throne was. shaded- by. ihe: y = 
à celebrated | tree. with .18 branches of gold and silver, studded | 
"with singing birds of the same. metals, like the. ‘golden áree os 


P i which. stood in the. Peutapyrgion, the. palace. of the. Byzantine ——— 
pou ue Emperor Theophilos. . All this pomp implies a high state of in- o -5 


dustry, trade aud art, to have produced it, and connections with D 


| distant regions from which embassies arrived. 


uc 1170 the Rabbi Benjamin of "Tudela went, fee CA 2 
E | “The. yemarks of the . to Pal lestine and Baghdad, which was at that: e 
Rabbi benjamin o on Rr . time still the great capital of the empire. of ^. 


: | the Khalifs although they no longer consti- = 
pes Ee the: centre of Muhammadan power, since the Amirship, or ^. 
“dominion, had, in the middle of the eleventh century, been usurped, ^. 
voy the. Sultans of the Seljukides, who, however, had in. their turn 3d 
"become split up, and divided the | empire into. small: provinces 
jn the middle of the twelfth. The phantom of. the. ancient = n 


might of the Kbalifs: was, however, ‘still held up among the ^. 


| — | population ty! the prestige o of their descent. from. the Reka, ] Ted 





. Khalif equally with their Prophet. 





que. The b 


"were relegated, and where they dwelt with their harem, 


-fhei ennuchs, cbamberlains and parasites, as well as by the | : 


e . * 


mysterious invisibility of their person, whicb had, however, ` 
together with their dignity, and evon their life, become a mere 
| plaything iu. the bands of the Vezier who happened to be strong ^—— 
“apd cunning enough to usurp the substance of power and to . 
-leave the shadow of it to the Khalib o one oe 
.. « Rabbi. Benj amin, who was at Baghdad during the reign of the ——— 
- Khalf. Mustazy , never mentions his name, but often calls him 
oo myr-ul-mümoanyn, Commander of the. Faithful. All Muham- M 
^ heir. spiritual ‘chief, as the. Christian ones do the. Pope. His - 
. Babitation—the harem above. described—is a small house in. 
-circumference ; his palace is surrounded by a large park, planted | 
with all kinds of trees for use and pleasure; it contains many 
"kinds of animals, and a lake of water filled from the Tigris, 
-.gerving as a resort for the chase of birds, game and fish, in. > 
. Sich also the courtiers are invited to partake, He has no — 
/. eher income except that which he gains by the labour of his =~ 
' hands [4] wherefore he makes carpets which. he stamps with his 
geal, that his. courtiers. may | sell them in the bazars, where the — . 
i> pobles of the country purchase them. 0000 a ET 
The present. Khalif, continues the Rabbi, is an excellent mau,  — 
-> honest, benevolent towards everybody, but invisible to Muhamma- . Ex 
dans Pilgrims. from foreign “countries, who often pass through — 
"^. "Baghdad on their road to Mekkah, usually desire to be presented —— 
to him; and invoke him as * Master! Light of the Believers?" — 
pot he himself remains always concealed,. and hangs out only a 
- eorner of his garment from the- window, which is then eagerly > ` 


: "kissed, whilst one of the attendants of the Khalif imparts to them —— 
a blessing in the following words :—“Go in peace; the Master, > 


Phe Light of the Believers, is friendly to thee, and gives thee his- a 


“Blessing.” Thus they. go away joyfully, because they esteem the —— 


. BhabPegiabers of the Khalifs family, and also his brothers kiss 


.. his garment; they dwell in palaces, but are kept in confinement | : 


 .wmder their superintendents, to "hinder their revolting against — 


. "theirchief In bis own p 
highly respec 


| alace, however, every one of them is z 
ted; he possesses villages and towns, the revenues 


. whereof are administered by their agents; they eat, and carouse | S 
nd lead a jolly life. . kg p AN nd pu e za e i MD urs 
^^. The palace of the Khalif, which contains many large buildings, — 
> eohumns of gold and silver, jewels and treasures of all kinds, is — 
— left by him only once a. year, namely, during the festival of . 
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. . Ramadan. On that occasion he mounts a mule, royally adorned, with 
.- .-eloths of silver and of gold. His turban, however, with its costliest © +o 
"jewels, is wrapped in a black veil, as a sign of humility. A >- 
-numerous retinue of nobles, among whom there are princes from . ^ 

^ Arabia, Media, Persia, and from more distant countries, follow = 
- him in rich dresses; the procession goes from the palace to tha — == 
—. Bosrah gate, where the great chief mosque is situated. AH who | 
take part in this ceremony, women as well as men, are dressed in. - gs 
-silk and purple; the streets are full of singers, dancers and ^. 
X. rejoieings. All greet the Khalif, who at last alights in the vesti- > 
-bule of the mosque, mounts the wooden pulpit, and expounds the 
' Jaw. Learned Moslems rise and praise his goodness and piety, | 
-whereon he pronounces his benediction. Then he slaughters the ^ 
camel brought there for sacrifice, and distributes the pieces among ^ ^. 
_ the grandees, which they again divide among their friends for . ^ 
. consumption, every one being anxious to eat a morsel of the | ^. 
animal which fell by the sacred hands of the Khalif. The =. 
solemnity being finished, the Khalif now returns to his palace near — 

-the Tigris, accompanied by the grandees in boats on the river, 9 000. 

-  .. but he enters his palace alone. He never returns by the same route = ^. — 

. and the Khalif never leaves his dwelling again throughout the ^ ^. 

"whole of the following year. 000 000000000 Su 


Baghdad has 10,000 Jews among its inhabitants, wholivein ^. 
.... peace and comfort, and enjoy much respect. Among them there ^. . 
are many wise men, doctors of the Mosaic law, and presidents of... - 


SS ` the colleges, where it is taught. The chief of. allis the Rabbi... 


.. — Daniel Ben Khisdai, the prince of the captivity, the lord, whose ~ 


- . ^ pedigree is traced to king David. Under the authority of the > > 
MT : : Amyr-ul-mimenyn "he. enjoys the supreme command over all the. SR 
Jewish congregations, and possesses, to that effect, a meal ` 
which the Khalif bestowed upon him. Every one be heJew or | . 
~~ Moslem, must rise in his presence, or receive à punishment of 100 
^. ashes. | He goes to the audience of the Khalif with a large 










| .His piety, says Rabbi Benjamin, he has shown also by buildng . 
. ^..en the other side of the water, on an arm of the Euphrates, ^. 
many large edifices, whole streets, and hospitals for the poor, where. . 
. . they are cured of their diseases. Here are about 60 pharmacies, . 
provided from the magazines of the Khalif with every thing ^ 
|  . needed by tbe patients till their recovery; there is also a large 
t? 00^ 7 building the Dér-ul-marabbatyn [abode of the tied] where = — 
| .  ünaties are confined, chiefly during the hot season, each being. 
|. fetiered by an iron-chain till he recovers his senses, and may again `- 


of horsemen ; he wears embroidered silk garments, a white turban —— 








Wc 7 he 5 Vicissitudes oft the ; City "m Baghdad | 


aca a ‘diadan like. oonan and ka shout ‘before MAT 
-* Make room for the Lord, the son of David!" His power extends. 





^ over. "Mesopotamia, Persia, Ki horasan, Saba in Yemen, Diarbekir, — 


. Armenia, and to the land of. Cuthaea near mount Ararat; ‘also 


. over the country of the. Alans to the iron gate of Alexander “a 


~ (Darband) and over the provinces of the Turkomans, to the, Oxus _ 
-as far. as Tibet and India. He permits, to all communities of |. 
= those parts, to elect for their Rabbis, only such as. have been. 
ordained and. permitted | by him to officiate, wherefore numerous S 
presents are sent to him also from most distant regions, ^. ^ ^ u 
goe a LMS Prince - of the Captivity has” dwelling. houses, gardens, Y 
= tree-plantations, and large. estates in Babylonia, inherited. fron — 


his ancestors, and not alienable by any one; he draws revenues _ 


- also from J euis hostels, markets, and goods on. which toll is levied. 
 "Heis very rich, but also learned and hospitable, so that daily a great |. 
© number of Jaraelites dine with him at the same. table. At the 
— time of his installation he must, however, ‘disburse large sums of 
EM money to the Khalif aud to the princes of his house. His. Cohsecra- - 
. tion takes place i in the palace of the Khalif, who places his: hands =e 
upon him, whereon the prince returns, accompanied by music, to. — 
his own dwell; ing, and there consecrates the members and presidents 

Of his own community by the imposition of hands, - E 
o Many. Jews in Baghdad are rich and learned; ee have twenty- "em 
^a eighty synagogues, partly i in the city itself, and partly in. Al-Korkh on - 
the west side of the Tigris. The chief : synagogue of the Prince of the 
a Captivity i is ad orned with columns of variegated marble, overlaid with i 
~ gold and silver, on the pillars of which certain Psalms are written. in et 
... golden letters. - The altar upon which the roll of the Pentateuch is "i 
.. placed has ten. marble steps, ou the uppermost, of which the stalls of — 
. the Prince of the Captivity and of the other pensa of the house of |. 
un David are placed. p 
..« Nothing in the: whole of Mesopotamia can be TET with dé n 
ue h. surroundings | of Baghdad, with its gardens, orchards and | 

date-groves;. “merchants: from. all countries. meet in Baghdad for — 
< -purposes of "trade ; also. many sages. and. philosophers, learned in: 
— the sciences, dwell. there, às. well as Magi who are skilled in alo 
i: kinds of magie arts. io e" 
` Mosta’ gem was the. last. m apparently ae the. most: weake | 
Batt of Baghdad cae. - E minded Khalif. He began to reign in 
x Acron i ad rane * 640. (1242). and. appointed Ebn O'lkamy à 
. to be his Vezier in 642 (1244). Two years, .- 
Eus however "bafüra- thé. ‘last ‘mentioned event, and therefore simul- - 





2 taneously with the accession of the Khalif to the throne, the Tigris, - 


> as if it were a harbinger of. further calamities, and of. extinction a 
»* of the Abbasids’ Khalifato, overflowed its, banks, "and 4 80 ruined E 


mrt. 


the city, that not more than three mosques remained standing, = 
whilst thousands of other buildings were levelled to the ground. — 


In 651 (1253) Hulagu the brother of the Grand Khán Kubila, 


>> and grandson of Chenghiz, began his march from the east to the m 
west, and having in 654 (1256) conquered the intervening coun- .— — ^. 


— -. tries, attacked Baghdád by the advice of Khwájáh Nácyr-al-diu 


— Tüsy ;* took and sacked it in 656 (1258), keeping the Khalif im- — ^ . 
. prisoned for some time, and slaying him at last, with his sons and ^. © 05 
.  .geveral thousand noble A'bbasides. Mosta’gem was the 86th or | ^. 
=: 97th Khalif of the house of A'bbás, which had reigned 520 years, = — .—- 

. . He bad been sixteen years and eight months on the throne, and > = 
had, according to Hamdullah Mustafy Kazvyny, attained the age |. 

-  efforiy-six years and three months, > 00 00000000000 s 
The effeminacy and imbecility of the later A'bbasides contri- |. 


^ buted so largely to the diminution of their power, that gradually 


-> -geveral Khalifates, independent of each other, such as those of = ^ — 
© Bocrah, Kufa, Egypt, Khorásán, Fars and Egypt, sprang into ege | ^ — 

. istence, so that long before the time of Mosta’gem, the power of | ^... 
an Abbaside Khalif scarcely embraced a larger area than the city ` bos 

..' of Baghdád with its immediate environs. The Kbalifsneverthe- = = | 

less kept up the regal pomp of a great court with its innumerable = | 


- parasites, who absorbed the larger portion of the revenues. The . 


last Khalif remained faithful to the traditions of his predecessors, = = 0 
and not only continued to maintain thousands of courtiers and = 
attendants, but left- to posterity a singular example of his ^. 

- conceit and folly, recorded in the pages of Mirkbond, who, however, ^ 

-always speaks respectfully of him, and either does not see, or o ooo 
does not venture to regard it in the light we do:—The Khalif had ^. - 
in the vicinity of his palace, set up a black stone, like that on o. -> 
^. the Ka bash, which pilgrims are obliged to kiss This homage = =" 
he exacted also for his stone, which he covered with a piece of ^ ^ 


black satin in the form of a large sleeve, and every one seeking an 


. . audience, even if he happened to be a sovereign prince, Was ——— 





^ Phe private character of this great astronomer and mathematician hag pe ee 
og very dark blot, He entered the service of the last prince. of the Assassins, ... 
. ,. only for the purpose of avenging himself on the Khalif. Mostaà'eem who had `; 

- | disparaged one of his works, When, however, Nágir-al-din became aware ^ — 
of Hulagu's power, he not only betrayed his master to him, but led the. . 
|. v Mongol conqueror-also to Baghdád, in order to quench his thirst for venge- . — 
" ange in the blood of the Khalif. ‘The devastation of Baghdad, the destrue- ^ 

. `- tion of the schools and the loss of the most precious books whieh were thrown.) © 


into the Tigris by the Mongols, weigh as heavy crimes upon the memory o 


^ E Nagyr-al-din, for which the astronomical observatory afterwards erected 
— him at Muraghah for Hulagu, cannot atone, . Tbe demolition of 


- . forts of the Assassins was a merit in tbe cause of humanity, bu gs 
accomplished by the treachery of Nagyr-al-dyn Tasy, o oo oor > deco 





d The y ieisitudos. es of th the c ity yof Baghdad 


js obliged - ‘first, ‘to pay: a. visit fo: this éinblem, and to kiss the atoné, E 
he: ceremony could not be avoided, but such an instance is mens | 
tioned: when Mulláná - Majd-al-din—who had been sent às ani 


. - bassador to the Khalif from Shiráz by the Atabeg Sa'd Muzaffer- | 
-al-din . Abu- Bekr—was invited to kiss the stone, and instead of . 
"doing so, placed the Quorán upon it, to which he paid the re- 
3 -quired act of homage. Another weakness of Mosta'gem was to - 
“ide out on. horseback, with a large black veil over his face. The | 
E - eurlosity of the people was nevertheless 80 great, that all ihe wins | 
dows in the streets through which he passed, were let out. on such - 
. 6oensions for hire, and. fetched 80,000 dinárs every time, This | 
.. gum appears to be exaggerated, as money could not at that period | 
 . of time have been so "abundant in the city; nor is it stated . 
> whether the householders or the Government profited by the 
es Tiberality of the sightseers. 


Although the revenues of the Khalif: "tiet: have been scanty; o 


e! is nevertheless. said to have maintained an. army, consisting — 
cef ADA 000. cavalry, ahid each- of thé courtiers had. “hig g 
retainers ‘th proportion; but it is not unlikely that the 
.. troops. were quartered on the people, who probably | also fed 
"them. . The Commander-in-Chief of the army appears to have 


"been Sulayman Sháh—who will afterwards be mentioned with 
the additional title of Duwátdár, or inkstand-holder, ie, secretary— - 
ho: did. aot distinguish himself phe bat. the above mené. 
and the: adlitictlon. of ihe Khalif, | > 
The aecount of Mulignaé Mow’ vost  Asfrítrl i n hie Ráudat:- 
-o di-jennát fy. aveaf Hevát about Ebn O'lkamy differs somewhat from 






that of Mirkhond. Both authors aeree, however, on the main points, | 


. , aud state that. not only had the Vezier, being à staunch Shya'h. and 
mE ise uently- a partizan. of the descendante of A'ly, been slighted - 
me of the courtiers of Mosta'gem, but Abu Bekr, a son of . 
! encouraged by. the coldness which even his father panis 
towards. Eon 9 ot tack went so far as to o gend. a E of | 
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MK S is no o doubt. pee as Halaas. was a more der 7 
— the dominions wr Moss gem—whieh were now very. u 


from: its s Foundation Hill our. Ti imes, s: 83 d 


had. i abad. taken: the forts: of the TC * he would soon. Lens pe 
' reached - Baghdád without the invitation of Àl- -O'lkamy, . which, fure. 
however, may have accelerated his arrival. This Vezier is said to Je 


- have secretly gone and offered his service to Hulagu Khan, but, 


as such a step would have been fraught with the greatest danger, TUN 
“another account, according to. which he despatched | only a confi, |... 
dential servant with a message, is more credible. That message — 

„was as follows :—“ If the Ilkh4n will march to Baghdád before ^ ^. 


preparations for war can be made, there will be no necessity to 


fight.” This overture on the part of the Vezier not being 
sufficient to induce Hulagu to act in conformity. therewith, + Al- rue 
 Oiony promised that, iustead of concentrating, he would disperse Sa 
-the Khalifs army, and do everything he could. to surrender the =.. 
.eitv to Hulagu. The Ilkhán had great faith in astrology and |... 
consulted Kbwájáh Nágyr-al-din Tüsy, who occupied a high posi- 200 
tion at his court, whether the stars would favour the. enterprise ^ ^. 
he meditated. The astronomer royal accordingly took his obser- ^. 


vations, and informed Hulagu Khan, that the extinction of the — 


- A'basside dynasty was. close at hand. Having obtained this en- ee 


|... €ouragement of his hopes by the assent of the stars, the Ilkhán > 


4 ordered Sunják. Noyan to march with the vanguard, to cross ihe ^^ 7 
"Tigris, and. to join auother General, ‘Tanja N oyan, west of Baghe | <; 
déd, where both armies should encamp, Meanwhile the Vezier, un 
who had. been apprized of the approach of the Mongols, insinuated amy 
to the Khalif, that, as all the surrounding potentates. were on the ^ 
most friendly terms with the Commander of the Faithful, and no dis. ^... 
turbances were to be apprehended, it would be proper. to relieve tec 





treasury from paying allowances to so many officers of the: anny, 
by sending them to garrison various parts of the. country, which € pn 
would support them and also augment the revenues of the State. 4 





: <This advice was accepted and Baghdéd denuded of troops, |. 


-Now Hulagu Khán himself “also. began his march ‘towards. de s E 
— city, and was gradually joined by those of his. Generals with their 9. 
_ troops, who had been devastating the country in various directions, 
Some historians assert. that after the Ilkhán bad conquered the |... 
. forts of the Ismailis, he sent—no doubt to obtain a pretext fora = ^. 
CARUS belli, as ids customary. also with modera Conquerors—am ——— 








QU TI ie ruso whom true Moslems designate ; as Mollahedah, or. heretics, ee 

were also called Hashis (from their habit of. eating Hashish) - which name ^ io 
- Dems Enropeanized by its transformation into Assassin. . The historian. ^. . 
eut who accompanied Hulagu in his expeditions, narrates how an 1256 ^. - 
sear ihe Tat. ‘sovereign: ref Alümaut, was captured: and alain, by ee ae 


T Mikkhond s states that the troops of Ogotal, iio. was Grand Ehi fü 






3221 to 1241 had sutfered reverses iu their attempts to take. Baghdá 
Cni, rib Haligi was Eo at. once se Troh apit the | 
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eibbassy 6 the: Khalif Mosta’ gem, blaming him for not T 25 
. despatched any troops to aid the Mongols in the expedition. against. DN a 
. the assassins just. mentioned, and to inform | him that this omise. .. ^ — 
- sion would be condoned, if he agreed to destroy the ramparts and |. ^^ — 
- towers of. Baghdad, to fll up the moats, and to abdicate the gov- [ow n 
ernment in favour of his own son. The Khalif wasatthesame ^, 


sime ordered to make his appearance, in person, in the. camp of 


—.— Hulagu Khan, or to send his Commander-in-Chief Sulaymán Sháh, | 

> Gn order to avoid. hostilities ; but to be prepared for his own ruin o 
and destruction in case of refusal to comply with this invitation, .— 
When the ambassadors had delivered their message, the Khalif ^ — ^. ^- 
> despatched Ebn Jüzy and Mudabbar-al-dyn Nakhehivány i in their ^0 

< company to Hulagu Khan, with the following reply, the grandilo- — # 
= quent style of which will not appear improbable, if it be considered = > i. 
— that even in the present age, paltry eastern monarchs, steeped in — ! 


-complete ignorance of the external world; and misguided by the E 


< fulsome flatteries of the courtiers - who: surround them aud ^ ^ 0 











. govern them, still exist, and are credulous as well asimbecile eT 
. enough to believe that. they are great potentates. ‘The reply was | — oo 
. this:—" O youthful and inexperienced prince, why do you rely | — 


. uwpon your good fortune of a few days? Do not ask from me what — 
/. you will never obtain, Are you not aware that from the West to — 
< he East, all men who know God and the prophet obey me? When _ 
AES assemble my scattered hosts, I shall first march to Erán, then . 


-to Turan, and establish every one in his proper place. Return | — 
ine peaceably to Khorásán, for, if you desire war, I bave milionsof - 
. goldiers.” When the. ambassadors left the city. of Baghdád they ——— 
SW. thousands of the inhabitants on the roads, who- insulted them ~o 
and spat at them in order to. provoke reprisals, ud then to attack 


7^ them; but, information having been conveyed to the Vezier, he — 


zu quickly. despatched some of. his people, who succeeded i in extricat- es ae 


Ht ‘ing the embassy from the mob. - 


T Then: the «ambassadors had arrived i in iis camp of the Tlkhán : CEU T 
mo: agu, they reported to him what had taken place. He became ^. 
angry, said that he had expected the Khalif to. have more sense, ^ = 


- and vouchsafed that if he were as. crooked | as a bow, he would 9, 
. make him as straight as an arrow. When the envoys of the == 
Khalif were admitted to the presence of the Ilkhán, after he had | -— 
heard the above recorded answer of the Khalif, he was displeased, — 
but. nevertheless uttered only the following. words "Those 7 
ue people must have a nature- different from ours to make at- | -. 
tempts of. this kind," When he dismissed the envoys of | . 
the Khalif in 655. (began. Sth January 1257), be. gave tbem . 
. the following letter for Mosta’ gem ;—“ The love of gold ando 


P Pomp . has 4 80 ! enti our mind, hat „tho: Words OE, yo HS 





ie “Our beard is long.’ 


well-wishers make no impression upon you. Get ready to fight, for ^. 
AT shall attack you with a numerous army.” When the envoys ^. 


z returned to Baghdad, they first communicated with the Vezier, -o 


. Who then made his report to the Khalif, and probably did not ^. 
. conceal the danger impending over Mosta'cem, as we arein- ^. 


5 formed that he ordered O'lkamy to give his opinion at once 


| be of what it would be best to do. | The Vezier replied :— We must — g 
. grease the heels of the foe with gifts. The Ilkhán is to be — ^ - 


 propitiated with a present of the finest goods loaded on a thousand 


. donkeys, by an offering of one thousand dromedaries, and ag . =- 


EE many caparisoned. steeds. The ‘princes and. the. officers. of. m | ie ; : 
army are, according to their various ranks, to receive similar pre- 


senis; Hulagu is to be proclaimed sovereign, and money is to ba 


~ coined in his name. Thus the calamity will be averted.”  Mosta'- d = | 
. gem af first assented to this proposal, and informed all his Amyrs 
of his resolution to abide. by it. Mujáhed-ul-dyn, however, ob- LE 


. jected, and made, with the consent of the other nobles, who were, 


.. . like himself, enemies of Al-O'lkamy, the following speech :—*In ^ ^ 
. his matter the Vezier seeks merely his own advantage, and. >. | 
. . endeavours to ingratiate himself with Hulagu Khán ; he will 
. draw only calamity upon the Amyrs and the troops. We must i 
concentrate the army and block the road of the foe" The |. 


s Khalif now approved of this advice, having entirely changed p 


his mind, Al-O'lkamy, therefore, no. longer urged the necessity = ve K 


| D of sending gifts to propitiate the Mongol. conqueror. ELM ec 


According to other accounts the Khalif met even the first 
advice of Al-O'lkamy with a negative answer, simply remark- | 


|  ing:—" Thy beard is long, but thy intellect small;" when, . . 
however, the Tátár army had come close, and began the siege in ^. > 
 garnest,and Mosta'gem was much distressed, he consulted the = - 


. Vesier again in his troubles ; the latter, however, simply replied :— ——— 


„Although the Khalif appears to bare been kept ignorant of —— 
. -Xhe real state of affairs, some of his courtiers were nevertheless = | == 
.' intelligent and sincere enough to advise him. to concentrate, fop = 


. . the defence of Baghdad, the whole of, his army, which was . ~ 
scattered over the country, and not to listen to any thing ALO'lkamy — — 
e. might suggest, as they considered hi m to bea traitor, desirous nO 
^... Of overthrowing the Khalifate. "Mosta'cem nevertheless followed . ^. 
. . the advice of his Vezier, who succeeded in persuading him that 


_ there would be no occasion even for the troops stationed in Bagh- ^. 
. dad to combat the Mongols, because the children and women 
< Would, by throwing stones and’ brickbats upon them from the: 
< „housetops, humble them like little dogs and put them to flight. ~ 
Accordingly nothing was done. Suddenly, however the news = 
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perm ii 4 Surjtk dnd Danja N oytin. were, E a portion. of ee = E d 
| Eo army, approaching the city. Now the. Khalif at once =) 





! es Fath-al-dyn and. Mujéhed-al- din with ten. thousand ^. 


. —. (nen, all cavalry, to: repel’ the foe. An ‘encounter. soon took ^ 
place in which the Mongols turned: their backs. On this occa- — 23 
£c sion. Fath-al- din, who was an experienced. General, determined = 
not to pursue the Mongols but to encamp. Mujéhed-al-din, a MS 
hot tempered and untried commander, was, however, of a contrary |. ^ 
t Opinion, . -insisted that it would be ‘fol ly to wait for. the. Mongols ^. ; 
custo: return: with reinforcements, zeproached Mujáhed with Juke. . — 
< "wrarmness, and became so: impeiuous, that the whole army ran in o -< 
ae “pursuit of the fugitives; when, however, the latter had. ‘decoyed - VUES 


GE to. a considerable: distance from Baghdad, they suddenly. turned ^ E 


oc nd. attacked the Khalif's army, and a battle ensued which lasted |. 
| dl sunset. During the night the Mongols let the water of the- =) 
_. Euphrates into the camp. of their. opponents, and thus caused ^ ^ 
preat confusion, which became. still greater through the sudden ^ . - 
^. árrüption of the Mongols themselves, ‘who slew Fath-al- -dyn and ——— 

~o ompassacred the. remnant of the army which had escaped drowning, 
= 280: that of the whole of it only Mujiied-al din with. three men |- ne 


N 2 returned. that night to Baghdád, 


ace Tn the month Dul Ihejjah | of 655 “(December f 1257) Buea 
URP Khán himself. arrived, aud the Khalif ordered all the roads of Ta 
c5 -the-eity to. be barricaded, the bastions to be repaired, and the- 
whole population to take up arms. Hostilities soon commenced, ^ - 
sand: many thousands fell in. battles fought. daily, during more ^ ^ 
"han: a month, . At. Jast many nobles, “such as Mujáhed- al- din, e 
Muhammad B. Hasan Tavusy, Sayyid Badr-àl-dyn Yusaf | and ete 
C Sothers, despatched a trusty aud eloquent messenger with ihe ^. 
following letter to the Ilkhán : “Our ancestors, the twelve Emms, 
shave informed us, but. especially. the Commander ofthe Faith- | ^| 
ful, A’ly B. Aby Táleb, that you will conquer the Arabian |^ | 
ák and we. hereby. freel y offer you our allegiance, promising > 
: dly-te obey all: your. orders." - Hulagu Khán was so pleased — - 
mig with, this A n that. he. {mmediatel y appointed an oficer ^. 
with a guard, to watch over the safety of the persons jash ^| 
^^ mentioned, who had thus early submitted. They lived. it Hillah 48 
Sand: henceforth enjoyed Hulagu’s protection, which was no doubt = 
. .mecessary, as they had become traitors to the cause of Mosta’ gem, o 
os. who had, like his predecessors, persecuted the Shya hs, buf. "cB 
‘more. ‘especially the descendants of the family of Ally, and who ee 
ee now reaped the fruits of his severity, in their defection, == 
When Hulágu - began to. press the siege of Bagh'dad. “mote o 
nr closely, aud distress. dad. begun to manifest itself severely i inthe ^ 
car. int the Vezier represented i to. the Khalif, that, as langor resistance SE 
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| MAS ‘Ka’ "d the best way of averting farther Gime ee 
would be to mako. friendly. overtures to Hulagu Khán, and, if . . | 
possible, to obtain one of the ladies of the Chenghiz dynasty nw. S 
. a wife for the son of the Khalif, in which manner the dynasty |——— 
_ Would be saved by. the participation of the Mongols in the ^  - 
J - government, and further bloodshed avoided. The Khalif and PL 
< his courtiers, being now in the greatest. ‘perplexity, determined ^ . 
- o throw themselves. upon the mercy of the khan. Accordingly,. ^. 
on Sunday the 4th, Cafar of 656 (1th February. ERA dhee cc 
o Khalif with his Amyrs, his sons Abu m and A’ bd-al -Rahman, = | 
-. erowds of learned and pious men, well. as numberless ^ 
m attendants, left the city to proceed to his ae 


"The circumstances under which the Khalif- presented. discit | 


DET the Ilkhán are narrated more in detail as follows :—When. ore 
." dJánjü Noyán, and Sanjék Bahadur had defeated the army com- ^ ^ 
 manded by Fath-al-dyn and Máujhed-al- din, they continued their — 
march till they arrived on the west side of ‘Baghdad, where they =~ 
pitched. their camp on the bank of the. Tigris. Meanwhile 
-.Kosüká Noyán had likewise arrived with a numerous army, and ^ ^ 
7 .. Hul agu Khán encamped near the Burjajamy, or Persian tower, ^. ^ 
0n the east side of the city, which. was now surrounded. on-alb : 2:5 
. Sides by the Mongols. The first attack is said to have been ^... 
made on. the 3rd "Muharrem - 656 (10th. January 1258) when. 05o 
. eatapults were erected, the stones of which soon laid low several |... 
- towers. The Khalif, being much distressed, in mind, at ence "^. 
sent out his Vezier to Hulagu Khan to treat with. him, and. tea >. 
-conclude peace as he had promised ; but. the: Ilkhán- replied;. ML 
^ . made such a promise when I was in Xlamdán,. but now. doce 
.. am in Baghdad. Thesea of trouble has become stormy. How 
“eam cl treat. with one plenipotentiary ?. The. Khalif must send..." i 
also his Duwátdár (chief. secretary) Sulayman’ Sháb."- Accords — 
sua ingly ‘the’ deputation. returved to the city, but came again the ^ ^. 
oU. Next. day with a larger. number of men of high position ; , whom, ae 
. however, the Mongol prince likewise scorned to treat. with. The iss 
attack was continued several days longer, multitudes were slain, ae 
‘and six arrows were shot from as many directionsinto the city, ^. 
: . bearing. the. following - written message: “ Sayyids, ‘Magistrates. ^ 
U'lemmas- and. other non- combatants . ead” fear nothing for ^. 
their lives from the Mongols” At last the enemy. ‘scaled the 
— Persian | tower and. the Johabitante™ retreated from that spot. 
. The Duwátdár thought that now’ nothing remained but to Hee, — 
- "and, embarking his people i in boats, floated as far down as Karjat | 
y d alw káb. ‘There, however, a post with a. catapult and: naplt- UR 
R a throwers. : bad heen established fer the pc A kina 





















Lr TÀ he p icissitudes soft the e City y Baghdad | 
a escape a the pedul M: the: river, ad three “boats were at a i 
. destroyed, but the. Duwátdár succeeded with difficulty i in returne. 


. ing to the. city.. Now the Khalif thought of propitiating the- — 
-Mongols by despatching Fakr-al-dyn Démgh’é ány and Ebn Dur- 
. waysh. with some presents to Hulagu Khán,. but he. rejected ^ — 

them. "Then two sons of the Khalif hastened. out with several 


- nobles: bearing gifts, and after them again others, all of whom - 
the Ilkhán scorned to receive, but he sent back the Vezier and ` 


bn Durwaysh, ordering them to. bring out with them the 
- D Duwátdár, Sulayman Shah, He also guaranteed them safe conduct, .— 
and said that he left it to the option of the Khalif to remain... 
< iu the city or to come out. The noble just mentioned obeyed | . 
the summons, aud immediately presented himself in the camp ^ - 
of Hulagu Khán, who ordered him to bring from the city all - 


his friends, acquaintances and adherents, as their lives would — 


. he spared by sending them to Egypt and Syria. Sulaymán no 
"again obeyed and. brought: out many thousands from the city, = = 
. all being ‘under. the ‘impression. that their lives would be safe o o0 


As soon, however, as they arrived in the camp, they were 


E ‘distributed | among the Mongols: in bands of fifties and hundreds, = E 


. m&nd were all. massacred. On this -occasion an arrow, from 
the city happened: to pierce the eye of a Hindu, Batakji, a 


. great Amyr, much favoured by Hulagu Khan, who became so = ©} 
. $nsensed by this accident that he ordered the hastening of the cone ^  - 
quest: of. Baghdad. He also commanded Sálaymun. Shéh, with his — 
2 'mearest. relatives, to be brought. fettered into his presence, and  — 

. addressed him thus : “ As you are an astrologer and. acquainted - " 
.. with both the lucky and the unlucky’ aspects. of the stars, and =~ 
— Sean the degrees and minutes of their ascensions when you take . . 
c your horoscopes, how is it that you could not see how to regulate ^^ 
(« your conduct so as to prevent so much bloodshed ?" The helpless —. 


oe man. replied :- —"'The unfortunate Khalif was unwiling to be 


guided by the advice of his well-wishers.” After conversing a little — 


sc ober Sálaymun Shah was likewise slain, with all his relatives and |. 
adherents. When the Khalif saw that his. case was desperate, he . — 


^. took his three sons, and one thousand nobles, Sayyids, couriers, UM 
oe U lemma, &c., and went to the camp. of Hulagu Khan. © i 
When Mosta’ gem with his numerous retinue had arrived’ n near 


ip the tent of the Iikhdn, admittance was asked, but refused toal = 
except -to the Khalif and his. three sons, Hulagu received the — 
a E Khalf angrily, and ordered him at once to. despatch a message ae 
. .to the city, that all the inhabitants should throw away their arms, —— 
.  &nd come out for the pur pose of being counted. - Accordingly —— . 
.. Mosta’ gem. ordered a proclamation to be made- in Baghdad, ‘that: 9: 


. oe 3 every m man 1 desirous et. fering bis life should EN aay his arms and ; i E. 








pee hasten to. the. camp "ef the - Tikhán. The. T accordingly E m 
d marched out in detachments: and were immediately slain; TR 
ET Khalif, with his sons, was placed in a special tent under a oe 
guard, and Baghdad sacked, the: people of the city and its envi- ^ - 
rons being slain in such numbers, that rivers of blood flowed in — 
^ the streets. 2 The moats were filled up and the- fortifications razed . D^ 
|. to the. ground inan incredibly short time. The palace of the | 
. Khalif, “the mosque, and the mausoleums of saints, after being plun- ... 
. dered, were set on fire, so that the flames consumed what the ^. 
.. Mongols had spared, Costly vessels of gold and silver, whose = 
<, price was unknown to the barbarians, were sold by them as if they. eo u] 
had been only of brass. or lead, so that many destitute persons. Dou des 
.. who purchased them became rich. Besides the vessels of precious 
. ametals and jewels, the Mongols obtained possession of all kinds ^^. 
of merchandize, cattle and slaves, both male and female, which they. /.— 
.- had found in the mansions of the'K halif and of opulent inhabitants... 
It is said that, on Friday the 9th; Cafar 656 (16th February. 1258), MEM 
. the Ilkhén had gone to the Khalif's. palace in ordertogivea | ^ 
. banquet to his. officers, and that, ordering him into his presence, Geers 
he said- -—' You are the host, and we your guests, produce what- | ^. 
. ever suitable,you have for us.” Mosta’gem appears to have been ^ | - 
. . simple enough to believe that. these words were uttered in i 
. earnest, aud, being unable to distinguish the keys of his treasury, M 
E ee. ordered. the padlocks of it to be broken, Two thousand suitsof | ^. 
A —. costly garments, with ten. thousand gold dinars, were taken out and 5 
‘placed before Hulagu Khan, who took no notice of the booty, andes 
. distributed it at once to his. Amyrs.- After a while he seid to the ^. 
Khalif :—* The property which you. have, is not. yours, but belongs ` M 
to your subjects, and we need not ask your. permission for it. Now ^ 
tellus where your hidden treasures are?” The Khalif pointed A. 
to the courtyard of the palace, which. was  jmmediatel y dugup 1 
<:i auda tank discovered. fall of golden ingots, each of which weighed: eae ee 
-.-.8 thousand mithkdls. | EE 
^. There are various dooour ds of on manner in "Which. Mosta’ com — =. 
—.. perished. One of these is, that Hulagu Khan had ordered food io. s 
Lo be. withheld from the Khalif, and that, the latter having become  . 
M very hungry and impatient, the matter was reported to the llkhán; ee 
who immediately ordered a dish full of precious gems and gold to pod 
-. be placed before him. ‘The attendant gaid -—* You are by the com- E 
-— . mand of the Ilkhán to eat these things,” andthe Khalif replied. |. .- 
~~ © How can I eat gold and jewels?” Hulagu then said +=“ You bave ^^ 
=< gacrified so many thousands of lives for your safety, and. given. Leer 
none of. these things to. your. soldiers in order. to defend : Nur 
.*. agalast my. army: 9». dut ‘the LY reply. Mosta' gem. could giv j 
Que a flood c of tears, : ee ee are oe 
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Er The Tikhén ‘éonaalted. his RUE ibo taking d the Khalif's life, s 
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"her preserving. it, and they stated, that, as the Moslems considered. —— 
him to be a true successor of. the pr ophet. and their supreme pon- o 
tiff, enjoying command over their lives and property, he might,if | 


—  Jeft alive, again collect an army, and cause. much trouble ; accord- ia 
“ingly H nlagu Khán decided that Mosta’cem should be killed. The |. 
astrologer Hisém-al- dyn heard of the intention of the Ilkhán and — — 
2 represented. to him, that, in case the Khalif should be slain, dark- 
ness would cover the world, aud the signs of the resurrection would |... 


make their appearance. This information Hulagu communiéated - e. : 
- to the Khwajah. Nagyr-al- -din Tásy, who aa that some Khalifs ^. = 


had been slain before, but that none of these things had happened, 
. and the spheres had continued to revolve as before. Jt is neverthe- 


` -Jess believed that Hulagu, who was in some respects superstitions — 


» and well known to be alar a firm believer in astrology, hesitated _ 
. ^a whole year before he put his plan into execution, and even then - 
b. yielded. go far. to the. suggestions of. Hisam-al- -dyn, Who. insisted 
| ‘ that. Mosta’ gem Ki blood. ought. not to þe shed, that the body of the. M 
-Khalif was wrapped in a piece of coarse cl loth and violently shaken = 
until he expired. he sons of the Khalif and many nobles were 9 


- glain, but those who had taken the precaution to ‘dress in rags ` uw 


escaped. After a while the corpses were removed from the city, 


and. it began again gradually to revive, Ebn O'l kamy, who had : 


hoped do obtain the governorship of Baghdad asa reward for 
. his services to the Mongol | conqueror, was taken no more noticeof, ^ 
"because Hulagu concluded, that a man who. had. betrayed his. old o M 
.. master, would not be faithful ioa new one. Eba O'kamy lived 
. for some time. longer, but died in d and. scorned by. all, E 
^: According to some, however, he was also slain, and a man from the — > 
d 2 lowest dregs of. the people, who had no education whatever, raised 9. 





y Hulagu Khán to the dignity of governor of Baghdad. 


de : sii d Marco” 


fter. dts. fall the ruined. city gradually recovered a portion 2x 
a 5 * of its. ancient wealth again, and as India- ~~ 
* Uum : men, t. e, ships tradiug to ihis country, are ee 
p Polo about Bep | mentioned bi. ihe. noble ‘Venetian, Marco ~ 
l Bel 6, diss commerce rs have been extensive. In the seventh 
co ebapter of. his book, Marco, who was in those parts. in 1300 A, D, i 
^— gives us this information about Baghdad, which he, like all his coun-. . 
^ trymen of. that period, always: calls Baldacto Or Baldach, though . 
gore also named it Babellonia, It is, says he, a large city, formerly Te 
is ihe. residence of. the Khalif, or pontiff ofall the Saracens. Adlarge |— 
= river (the Tigris): passes t hrough it, and on it the merchants tràus- 
port their. goods s to and from India ; on account. of the. windings 
cof the river the voyage ou. ‘the river lasts 17 days. These- dae 
2. -dianien,: after teaving: the. river, ; land first at Bisi ene island i Kei n 
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sat that time the most flourishing emporium after the fall of f Sif], in 
en and thence go to sea. But before they reach the. anchorage &nd A, 
> this sca-station, d first pass. near Balsara (Bosrah),. which is lg 
.. surrounded by pal in-groves, producing the best dates in the world. > 
. In the town of Baldach. there isa manufactory of silk-cloth — 
- with gold (Baldachino, canopy), but damasts also are worked 
there, and also veluti Seri with figures of beasts and birds 


(drappi a bestie ed a uccelli), no doubt those beautiful velvet-like . 


. carpets produced by Sbyah Persian workmen, and celebrated from. d E 


ol den times. 


~All pearls, gays Marco Polo, which come from Tadia to Europo, SA 


are perforated. at Baldach ; this was the wholesale. emponum. of 


v ‘the Peat trade, The — treasure of. the Kbalif in gold, silver and. © 
=  jewels was the largest in the world. In Baghdad the Muhamma- — 
—.. dan law is studied, aud it vd numerous Madrassehs where ^ 
the sciences are taught; it is the noblest and largest town existing —. 7 
c in this. part of the world. The last of the Abasside Khalifs ^. 
ra (Mosta? cem Bill ah) met, however, with a miserable end (in 1258) 
" because he qus weak, inactive and extravagant, aud had been o 
betrayed | ay his minister to the Mongol foe who slew him. -Thus LN fee te 
"Marco terminates his account of Baghdad which he learnt perhaps A 
only from hearsay. ` E 


| The learned Arab, Ebn Daaa of Ton in ‘Mauritania. visited, x 


before the midd] lle of the 14th century, | the o 
. remotest count ries of the- interior: oa 
Africa, India and T E He was in Baghdad about the year. = 
< 1395, when it had already long ago lost. “its Khal lif, and had °° 
: become ‘the residence of “the Mongol. dynasty . of. Pérsm 70 

co At that time the valiant Abu. Ba 'yd - Bahádumr Khán 
: (reigned from 1317 till 1835), who- had: beeome ` a zealous — "o 
Moslem, and was master not only of. the whole of Erán but ^. 
|^ also. of "Asia Minor, resided: partly. at Sultanieh, which his father, 
- Khoda. ‘Obendeh’ Oljaitu, chad built, &ud partly in Baghdad, sani 
b which, says Ebn Batuta, is still one of the- largest towns. Ths eo 
. inhabitants are mostly of the sect of Hanbal. "Over the. tomb. dmt 
>of Abu Hanifa a dome and a mosque are erected, and nöt far -- We 
- from the locality. is also. the sepulchre of the. Emám. Ahmed. Ds 
. -Ebn. Hanbal. They are chiefs of two of the four órthodx .^ 
sects. which reside i iü Baghdad. "The: Sultán of- the two: Eriqs jus d 
2 (Ajami and. Arabi). and: of. 'Khorisin, | as. Ebu- Batuta: galls ee. 
Abu Sa’ yd; gave ihe foreign doctor of the Qoran a. hospitable $- 
. . reception, . aud permitted | ‘him, on leaving | -Baglidad, to. follow xm 
in his retinue as far as the summer. “residence. (Sul tanieh), 8 
; 2 that he. assures us, that. during a march of. ten days, be uu 
> had opportunities of. observing. the. wonderful arrangemen nd. E 

then humerous Army: of the escort. ios ux eS A 


Remarks of Ebn ‘Batata. 
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- About: 200 yoat PU Baghdad. had, under the door. te 
z E the. Mongol. Khans, again risen from it ashes and recovered ` 
Ps a portion of its ancient splendour, as | 
we have just. narrated. According to Ebr i 
Taa i | Batuta, it. was destroyed. by. ‘Tymur TIE ae 
if - (Tamerlane) after. dus conquest. and return from Syria i inl40l —.. 
(A. H. 808) He had, however, to lay regular siege^to the 
city, which fell only after. Ferruj, the valiant. governor of the — . 
.. Khan Ahmed Jellayr, had offered the most valiant. resistance, 
- Jt became. necessary to surround the city, and this was. easily ^^. 
[s ‘effected, as the conquerors army consisted of 90,000 men, . s 
e The. excessive - heat. which prevailed at ‘the time, ‘distressed. T 
k -the besiegers and the besieged equally, and Mirkhond informs ` "E 
us that "he latter resorted to the stratagem of- leaving, during ..— 

the: heat of. the. day, only their helmets. and. lances on the ram-  — 
parts, and retiring into the shade. This opportunity was ^. 
=- o not lost upon the besiegers, who at once stormed the place 
224 simultaneously - ‘from. various - places, and the slaughter which- 


- Destrüstion. of Baghdad by 
Eymur, Do Sb 





e ensued maybe imagined if it be considered. that every soldier - ^e 


. was Ordered to bring a head, and that pyramids of skulls - 
^. were erected before "the gates. io commemorate the victory. ap s 
— Those who had fled by water, were shot at with arrows, ^ 
"and most of them. drowned, in the Tigris. The city was ^. 
i ‘razed ‘to the ground, and in the conflagration which ensued, = 
2 many buildings, such as mosques, which the conqueror had in- ^— 
"stended to spare, were ruined. Those priests and scholars | . 
^ who had taken an early opportunity: to plead for merey in ~ 
. ihe camp of Tymur, saved their lives, but all the other ine |J. 
^. habitants were massacred.  Mirkhond also. informs us that, ^ 
oo after. burning the city and slaughtering the people, byo thes 29 
aid of. God, Tymur. Saheb Qyrán [Lord of the two fortunate - Es 
zi conjunctions, Jupiter and Mars] proceeded one Farsakh up the | 
: and piously visited ihe Rauzah [mausoleum] of Qe * 


. holy Emam Musa, performing the rites of a pilgrim. 


Die hundred and thirty three years. after the event just: men- P 
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uH tioned, Baghdad fell for. the first time into the power of the e 
: ` Baghdad T no de.) Turks, and, became, i in 1584, when. Sutan ^. 5 
E “power of. the ‘Turks, n still- Sulayman took. possession . of. it, a Tur- am 

sponses te ce os  kish town; it was however retaken A a 


41633: by the Persiang; and became P permauent Turkish | posses- 

gion. only in 1638, from which year it has ee em ined Tet: 5 

a mained such till. the present time. — — de 
“When Murad. IV ascended. the. ee ioe Stär bul; on. the / 
10th September 1623, every one of tho Yanitcharis (the famous - 
 Prütorians of the- Sultans of Turkey) demanded his 25 gold 
A coins for having removed his j predecessor, 2 and. Tor: having: placed = 
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Jim on. "die: ione, und. this mutiny iud even 36 Baghdad, (mr 
where. great. confusion prevailed a also on account of the Persian e e 


— war and two. rebellious commanders, the two Bekirs who 


waged war against each other, The porte. despatched Sulay-. s 
.. mán as Pasha “to Baghdad, to defend it against the Persians —— 
~ He was, however, obliged to beleaguer the city, ‘because the stronger 


of the two Bekirs had called in the aid. of Shah - Abbás "of 


Persia. Although a traitor to his master, the same Bekir |. 
.— had nevertheless. been appointed governor t Baghdad, because > 
- i$ would have been worse to abandon it to the. Persian | Shya’h ^ e i 
. heretics. Now, however, the Persians besieged the city; the ^ - 
. gon of Bekir betrayed his father and. Baghdad at the same 
‘time to the foe, and it fell, in November of the same year, ^. 
into the power of the. Persians. - The. BEEE was AU 


. most cruel persecution . and annihilation of all the Sunnis of = 


Baghdad, whose very sanctuaries were robbed and demolished = 
/ their tombs dug open, whilst those of the | Shya’hs were = 
A renovated and — “repaired. The Persians, who bad“ extended 
< their. conquests as far as Diarbekr, remained but a ghort 0o 
o time in - po of Baghdad, whence these fanatic Wors a 
‘shippers of A’li could now go in crowds on pilgrimage to ^... 
Kerbela., In the year 1626 ‘the Turkish Pasha of Diarbekr, ME 
- having ascertained that a large portion of the Persian garrison | - 
cof Baghdad had gone on pilgrimage to their. greatest sanes >. 
otuar y, the tomb of A’li on the Euphrates, he took advantage ^. 
of the: opportunity, attacked Baghdad, and cut off the retreat’ of ^ 


as pilgrims, but nevert theless was obliged to retire disgracefully, 


. This presently brought on the expedition of Sultan Murad Iv. [c d 
Baghdad, aud. the second. terrible: ‘conquest: of this. capital by ie 
- | the: Turks in 1638. ug 

In the former Attacks’. on Baghdad. “the. n ‘assaults: s 


ahaa ‘been made on the north- west. corner, the. Emam-gate, and | uc 


^ the south-side, the gate of. darkness ; but the breaches. existing ` cm. 


E there had been. repaired, and new and strong fortifications erected. Pes 


The eastern land-side on the Ak- Kapu, ‘the: white gate, Jad 
"been neglected, and this weak point was, during ihe. present . 3 
- siege, betrayed. to the Turks by a Persian, “The tents. ofthe. 
Sultán Murád had. been pitched. on: the. eastern, "oro Totige 2 
side, on an eminence near the castle, and the A’ézem Abu Havifa. 


: ‘gate. The tombs of the Em&ms, however, the Sultan considered: 
| . himself. yet. unworthy to step. upon, "before. conquering the 
o oity Trenches begun to be dug the very first. night; “thi 


a ert. day. the. heavy artillery was "brought. '&ACrOSS. the 


— and. ihe. down ‘cannonaded from all. sides. On. the. snl 


ED 000, men. commanded. o the "Pasha. of n 
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lu aris, b ‘devastate the. gardens: of Shehiban. By the aids 2 
the guns, The garrison of the town, however, immediately filled 
(co the ‘breaches "with baskets- made et palm-leaves | and filled. 
- with earth. To the besieging Turkish. troops. 260,000 sacks. ` 
> and sheep skins were distributed, for the purpose of transporting ^— 
— : earth, and thousands of date-trees were felled for breast-works; ^^. 
| meanwhile. the. Arab Amyr of the desert brought 10,000 camel —.. 
.'".leads of provisions for the besiegers. The- besieged gurren- . -— 
< dered the. city of Baghdad after the first assault, (28rd. December ..— 
21638), but were unable io prevent. ihe most sanguinary ^ -— 
... massacre which overtook the population ; ; 30,000 Persians  — 
escaped, however, by. the southern gate of darkness, is Katschuük A 
 ; Hasan. was the. " first Pascha of Bag! idad, and Sultan Murad - 






ay. of the siege many towers bad already. been destroyed by 


_ IV. returned soon afterwards to Constantinople. "The. demolition of . 


all the Shya'h monuments followed this catastrophe, which had ^. 
— been preceded by ‘the: destruction | of alb the = ‘Sunni tombs, p 
e ‘mosques, ke E An 3 
2x v Since that. time new "Torkish. Baghdad, aad. dy: ds Baie | 
.— ion on the river-system between India and Europe, Persi 0 
— Arabia and Syria, soon. recovered itself again as a great emporium: — 

.. of Persian, Indian, and Syrian commerce, “Being, moreover, the 
- VUgeat of: one of the mightiest and most independent. ‘Pash 148, 70 
. Baghdad: assumed ‘even the importance of a capital. with. 






eourt.; cand i in addition. to these advantages, the. natural. fertil ity " 


Oe: the vicinity, where rice, sugar-cane, pomegranates and dates - 
grow in. abundance, enhanced. "o importance of the eity, whieh A 
— ^. would be. much. greater than it 18, E the. emm were good, SES 
D and. the popu lation industrious. - a yum E 


oe Of course. no traces — whatever were ‘eft. of tho: E “of x 
< Khalifs, or of the celebrated astronomical observatory, 
g -Niebuhr informs us, that of the mausoleum of Zobeidah, 











all 








2: hi i sponse, the octagon, and a tower were atibus 
oo standin nobody was: able tò point out. the. spot "where. the 77 
. enee "famous Nizamiah academy, built by the Grand Vezier,  . 
— C Niz&m-ul-mulk, Ahad.stood. That, however, built after its modal 2 
.by.the Kalif. Al- Mostancer still | exists, as appears from the in- ^ — 
.- -senption — read on it. by: Niebuhr, bnt it had. become the chief > . 
~~ eustom-house. and. caravanserai . of. the Turks, and has remained — — 
> puch to the most recent. times, The tombs have retained their — i 
T odour . of. ay especially that of Emam Hanifah the Second, or. . 
: the so-called greatest Emam of the four orthodox: sects. The. 
i, fourth Emam, Hanbal, also formerly had his tomb on the _ 
west side of the. Tigris, but it had been. washed. away by. ‘the 
y : Water; before Niebuhrs time, -There are an Wer. tombs, dn 
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i but NUN those: most. frequented ay pil grims ‘are the oo 
tomb of Sheikh ‘A’bd-ul- Qadir Gailláni, founder of the. Qadiri. — RN 


^ Durwaish order, and the tomb- of Seikh Sehrverdi, who was in- - 


. ^. pocently slain i in 1191 as à martyr to his philosophy, but nevertheless 
^. gemained in the odour of the greatest sanctity as custodian of . 
.. the sepulchre of the Emam Ebn Hanifah, Traces of the tombs of - 
 gome ofthe Abbasside Khalifs also still exist, but the greater portion — 

| 0f Baghdad. is a modern Turkish town, and the. very remem- ^ 


‘prance of its older aud most celebrated monuments has been lost. 


About 25 years after the first conquest. of Baghdad by. Sultan Ei 


= E Suleyman, namely in 1563, Baghdad was visited by the Venetian A x 
. — merchant, Cæsar Federigo, and eleven years later, in the year o, 


| m by the German physician Dr. Rauwolff. The former knows it 


only under the name of Babylon, and is. astonished that it wasnob ^ 
. a large city, although he saw numerous merchants who. sojourn~ B 
ed there in their transit between Persia, Arabia and Turkey, -He 

also found. many Armenians, who sailed down the Tigris in ships SS 


made of inflated bags, but broke up their rafts on arriving, - 


“and again returned home with their leather-bags. At that time E 


xus bridge of boats also already existed, which was however. daken. 20°: 


Cito pieces. when the waters ia and when the people erossed the l g ue a 


Tigris in little boats. 


E Dr. Rauwolff ealls.the same town  Bagadat; or r Baldac, ce he a, 
^ was. well received by a merchant who had come from India, but. ^— 
found shelter in the camp of the Turkish Pasha only. after. he 
had waited five days on the east side of the. Tigris. The town, ... 
gays the. doctor, is situated ina plain, like the town of Basel. On HI 


the Rhine, but is neither so gay nor so well built, Only narrow. EE 


- streets, with numerous dilapidated- houses, could: be. seen, as well ^. 


ag many mosques in ruins, which were quite. black, but bore ma ny FE 


y: Arabic. and Chaldaie inscriptions, cut. in Stone. ‘Phe most rê * = 


-markable localities were the surroundings of the Turkish Pasha’s 0 

-camp and the- bazar; he found the baths much. worse than. those = 
eu OF Tripoli and Alexandria. The town on the right bank was = 
am open, unprotected — plage: but on the left bauk of thé Tigris o 


dt bad towers and enclosure-walls, with. inscriptions: in. goldea ^ 


d - Jetters one foot high. The boat-bridge was not as broad as. that at E : 
0 Strasburg over the Rhine, but. the flow of the Tigris is rapid = 
— and. so obscure, dark and ugly. to: behold, that a look at it almost 


~ produces giddiness, - The Pasha. inhabits the castle of the east? Ws 


. . town and keeps up a very strong garrison, because the possessiong ^ .— 
of the Persians begin quite near the town on the east, whilst | 
—. he dominion of the. Pasha is- mostly confined. to. the. sid E 







desert Arabia, The winter in Baghdad, says te " 
x: resembles. the spring. in his. own. country. da. We 


AG 
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a: - Desimber. hé sew. * there’ blooming hyacinths, narcissus Mud. a 
i violets, . Of agriculture there was but little; grain, fruits and | 
> wine where however brought in abundance from above, and the ~ 
<- imports were the same from. below. On the 2nd December Dr. 
-. Rauwolff: saw 25 ships arrive, with. Spices and other costly  - 
-= goods from India, but they had taken 40 days to come up fron - 


- Bosrah, which is ‘situated at a distance of six days below. Baghdad, 


-< On. account of the vexatious tolls imposed upon | international - 7 


: "commerce, there by the kings of Persia and Arabia the merchants. | 


P corresponded with each other by means of carrier pigeons. The 
.' dealers in spices, says. Dr. Rauwolff, at that time had their - ‘stores .. 
.. end magazines outside the town, on the side of Ctesiphon, in ^ 
> the open | plain, Where they shelter their sacks, filled with goods, 
. under their tents, till the caravans can depart. In these tents, - 


gays. the doctor, weapons rather than merchandize are sup- - 


| v- posed to be sheltered, but the. pleasant, perfume. of the Jatier, os 
. reveals its nature from a distance. The trade in precious stones, too, 
: was at that time very flourishing, as well as that in corals, emer- 

- . ralds, saffron, . erimson-dyes,. silk-stuffs, Turkish cloth, raisins 


cand dates packed in large bales, also in figs, almonds, &o. 5. 


l * Baghdad "was, however, then, as it is also now, an. important: mart us 
— for the most beautiful horses, Hence the- great caravan fers. : 


. course and merchants from all oriental countries, 


<o Pietro Della Valle had seen Baghdad shortly before its retraces: : B 
Eg gion to. the Persians, in the years 71816 and 1817; he mentions 


i ~ nothing ` ‘particularly. remarkable as having fal len under. his- 
~ potice, but he was the first who completely refuted the opinion that. 







. "this city was the same with ancient Babylon. He also pointed — 
ent that it is different from Seleucia and Ctesiphon, although, —— 
^; as he observed, the whole surrounding country appeared full... 
: of walls and . bricks, lying on the ground and covered up. In > 
his time the lazar was particularly rich in silk clothes; no - 
A , because. then the. Persians were still very numerous. In  . 
ip SPA, observes. Della Valle, on account of the great numbers of © 
se Shyah& who still remained in: Baghdad from the Persian period, > 
. the Pashas at. the head of their Sunnis could proceed only with ` 
the greatest caution in any undertakings, and often the contest 
M between the two sects broke out in open. ‘flames. At that time ~ 
. "the district of Hilla and of the true. Babel, was still governed by |... 
- a Persian robber-chief, who made access to the ruins a dangerous 
|. enterprise, from which, however, the. Italian noble. returned suc- —c 
. cessfully. He states, in a letter dated October 1616, that he had 
. accurately examined the ruins, and caused the painter who ac  — 
. eompanied him to make: correct. drawings | of them, of which, .. 
[OMNIS nothing ds extant. a one view. ele down d 
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pee the s Tigris, he visited the: ruin eed by the dé ews of doe parts ee 
5755 the: temple. of Nabuheodonozor, but by the ‘Moslems Ayovan — ee 
. — Kesra, and. correctly declared to.be the palace of Khosroesin ^ ^. 
Otesiphon. After his. departure, when sojourning in India a& ^... 

. Goa, he reported. that the Persians, ünder Shah A'bbas, had : again TC RS 


as taken possession of Baghdad (1624). When ‘Tavernier paid 





" M: | Baghdad in. Wiebuhrs time. 





his visit to Baghdad in 1652, and estimated the number. of its 


-. inhabitants only. at 15 000, ‘it appe to have fallen to its oe a 
lowest state. — DM M 
0. For the first more domai description of modern: Baghdad. we DT Web 
. . are indebted to Niebuhr (1764), who gave a plan of it. and deter. uidet : 
. . mined its position as 33^ 20' N, Lat, which is according to Beau- ^... — 
^ ehamp's observation, made in 1781, only 10" too little, and the ^. 
^. difference. must undoubtedly be attributed. to the. position of the: °°: 
stations, where the price were taken. Col, Rich gives ^ 
. 83^ 19' 40" N. Lat. and 44° a 45" E. Long. according to Ker Dir e Gee 
Porters computation. — — S Edd. 
= The narrow, dirty streets, with ieu high many-storeyed houses . Ro cu 
. and enlosed. yards, with a date tree. or two, into whieh the rays ^ => = 
. ofthe vertical sun beat with double force, and necessitate the = 
digging of subterranean apartments. (Serdabs) to mitigate the. | ^. 
© . heat, remain the same, In these caves, or cellars, which are ^ . = 
El about four or five feet iade ground, and communicate with the 0- 
rooms above them, the temperature is at least ten degrees: lower 00978 
^ in spite of the great summer heat, the cold of winter also. makes GU AES 
itself felt, and. Niebuhr saw the water covered in the month of | °. 
| February with half. a finger's thickness of ice, and observed iliàt. ia 
- 20 persons had been frozen to death in the streetsin one night. |. 
In the month: of February 1788, a caravan suffered so much .... 
. on its march from Aleppo. to Baghdad, that one-half of their ^^, . o 
<- camels, died, and seven Arabs, -who, however, travelled half ^ 
* 7 naked, perished. from. cold. A fall of snow had detained the ^" ^^. 
| caravan thirteen days on the road, and, instead of performing the. ^. = 
-< joumey in fifteen or twenty days, it spent fifty on the road. "On vs 
|. he other hand, ihe couriers of English. merchants. performed |ui 
Eos ihe same jour ney in only ten days. ^. d qe 
: dn Niebuhr's time the fortifications of. Baghdad: were. strong. Es 
: enough to resist several sieges. by: Nadir 5 
Eus Shah and. to compel him to retum; |^... 
EN Afterwards, ioo, in 1715, says Beauchamp, they withstood during... 
_ thirteen months the artillery of the Persians, by the. earthworks © = 00 
|^ thrown up around the city when Kerim Khan besieged, and the...” ORE 
| 20 brave Mutsellim of Bosrah. defended it, and. on that Occasion |. 7. 
TS obtained the. position. of. ‘Pasha. of ‘Baghdad, In. ihe. interior e 
| -of the town Duebabs: enumerates: besides. the: CR tombs. to oF ee 
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s Vows Migrinagen dre “made, also the: numerous Taqqiahs, zn a 


convents, especially of ‘Durwaish orders, of which alone be ad- ph 


. «duces seven, possessing good incomes derived from their bigoted ^ > 
... founders, ‘and: the tenants whereof. knew how to keep: tlie ‘grossly 


- ignorant. people in. subjection. by the most absurd fables and — - 
- miraculous legends, In his time the Western. suburb, on. ace 005 
count of. the inundation of the Tigris, which rises sometimes 20 > 
"feet above its ordinary level; with its numerous houses fields — 
o and. gardens, was almost. constantly - under water, So that on ^.^. 
this side, his plan of Baghdad. remained in a very imperfect ~ 


"state; The bridge of boats, consisting of. thirty-four, which were | E 


.. augmented when the water rose, and ‘connected with each other - E 
EC by “chains, but not fixed by anchors, was therefore so bad, that ^ 


ab separated into many pieces: during storms or the rising of the | di 
^. river and frequently gave rise to accidents. He counted twenty | 
.. gosques with minarets, but many smaller chapels, and abouttwenty- C58 


| a two Kháns in the town and suburbs, of which, however, only six or. 23 
~~ geven were tenanted by great merchants, “Even the most advan- ` 


se tageous position could but slightly promote trade under a: Govern- ue 
—. ment so changing, so despotic, aud so insecure. The Persian troubles, 


however, drove many Armenian emigrants, chiefly manufacturersand | 


traders, to Baghdad. At that time British commerce from India 
Was yet so. unprofitable, that the East India Company had recalled = 
its only. agent from. Baghdad ; only one Venetian merchant . : 
Was: prospering, - There’ Were many Jews, but no Parsees or 
-coBanians, | The. Capuchin ‘mission, which flourished’ in’ the 17 th- * 


: century, in Taverniers time, had long ago beén withdrawn, but 


<. two Carmelite monks, who at the same “time. made themselves Ec. 
agreeable to the rich as physicians, still. pursued. their calling of . . 
`o missionaries; notso much to convert Moslems, whereby they would | . 
a have forfeited their heads, but Christian sects, especially the numer- ^ .. 
RU Nestorians, to the. ‘Roman. Catholic Church, wherein: they are 04} 
according | to Niebuhr, said to have been successful with the ——.— 






.erowd. As. to. European. physicians seeking to establish . 


s b practice, says he, they meet with. disappointment, there being in- 
deed many patients, but no payers. On this subject. Beauchamp 
<: yemarks that the. Turks live in a. very. Simple. way, that they have | 


ae idea of prolonged medical treatment, that they hold out tbehand — | 
.. toany European to feel the pulse. and. expect from him instant ~~ 
relief from any Jittle complaint, but: they call a doctor. only i in the 2 


ast extremity, when it 1s. usually too late. Obstinate fevers, | 


= during. the hot season, constituted the chief diseases, = 


"Thé: cautious. Niebubr. entirely. abstains from | estimating the g 


357 pl lation - of. Baghdad. . Beauchamp, who lived. there. several : 


hw yer after: MER states that. Ht is pope: to ride La A saw. 
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. pace around the whole eastern town along its outer enclosing —— 


wall in less than. an hour, that its interior is in Many places . 


-.. waste, and that the number of its inhabitants may be estimated ^. Du 


at 100,000. The last plague (probably that.of 1773) had probably ^. c 


E . earried off from 50 to 60,000 inhabitants ; but. as no registers of ^. 


.. the dead are kept, this valuation can have been computed only 
:. from the number of ells of winding sheets sold by the merchants . — 


- - to shroud the corpses, Of such sheets an Armenian merchant had . 


. 8i that time sold 20,000 piastres worth (at 2 francs 8 sous ead). S 


^. A that time the city was very quiet and the bazars frequented = 
.. only during the day. After 7 P. M, not a sound was heard, no visits ^. 


<- Were made, and in the evening not even at the Pasha's; Women _ 





~ saw each other only in the baths, where they displayed their finery. 


PH Men | ‘spent their. l evenings in retirement. . in : their harems. ^x The : ] dj eu | : 

. people of Baghdad can not conceive how Europeans can travel ^^ ^ - 
. merely to satisfy their curiosity, and consider such men to be spies. . 00u 
They know nothing of duels for the sake of honour, neither of . > 
Suicide from despair. Of European articles they value only watches ^ 

, and arms; all others appear to them quite useless. | Of scientific ^. 
efforts and institutions, which were formerly so grand in the. city. 


.. of the Khalifs, Beauchamp and Niebuhr found absolutely no trace in = 


the city of the Turks; no book markets, asin Constantinople, Cairo. = < 

and Yemen, for the purchase of manuscripts, could be discovered by. eae 
 Niebuhr, although formerly in this very place the most brilliant. . ^ : 
products of Arabic literature had been accumulating for ages in the = 


P splendid libraries of the Khalifs and inthe Madrassehs. — 00o 


|. ofthe Persians to the east, but these take place at present from. 0 
| 


Frequent disturbances arose in former times from the vicinity ^. . 


. the proximity of . turbulent Arabs in the south and in the west, ..- 
-.. whose chief influence is exerted upon the western suburb, the Arab ^... 

— town, and who are not only able to counterpoise, but even somes ` 
_ times to overbalance the power of the Turkish town on the east = 
. side, as well as the authority of the Pasha. Not seldom the Arabs . 


. . refuse to pay tribute, which gives rise to warlike expeditions, when ^^. 


Various tribes of the adjoining Arabs unite against their common ©. 


ux foes, the Turks, although they are always at war with each other, = " ' 
_ Thus, in Beauchamp’s time, the Kasael tribe, which. predominated o5 
. about Hilla, refused to pay tribute, was forced to send hostages, ° 


- and its chief com pelled to reside in Baghdad. On the otber: > 


hand, another more powerful chief and friend of the Per. 


.Sians, Sheik Shaab, was master from Bushire to Bosrah, and ^. 


Re gradually advanced more and more towards the  Pashalik. |... 


eof .Baghdad;whence the Governorof Bosrah, who had only 500.  . 
troops under his command, was appointed, whilst the Sheikh could —— 
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fox carrying fein: 18 te 20 ie aivepounde with which he ‘could: ado COM 
wp. the Shatt-al- Arab, plunder Bosrah, and even menace Baghdad ^ = :7 
|... if he chose... The tribe next to Bosrah, up the Euphrates, towards 0 
— CHilla, 4. UC" that of the Montefik-Arabs, - was from olden. times 
allied to this town, and therefore frequently at feud with the == 
> Kasael tribe. When the Pasha of Baghdad in 1788 sent a ^. ^: 
5 -couple of ships down the Tigris to attack the people. of Shaab, = 
.. a fight. of three hours duration ensued, but the Turkish $ 
S aunalist - said m Allah. be praised, no Moslem was slain — 
sr wounded therein? The Sheikh of the Montefik Arabs asked — 
ENS from the Sheikh ‘of the Kasael at Hilla, a free passage for his trad- 
ing vessels on the Euphrates as far as Baghdad. - This being |. 
. . refused, the eavalry of the Moniefik, numbering 30, 000. horses, n 
... advanced. towards Hilla, but the Sheikh lost. his life in. this exs | 
=<- pedition, Of these and of- other feuds with Persians and Arab >= 
- —. tribes, to- which, in the beginning of the present century, those with. — 
the Wabhabys must also be added, the annals of Baghdad are full, | 
- as well as of intrigues with. Constantinople, . . I$ is also. remark. ae 
“able how, simultaneously with Beauchamp, the number ofíravel- | = 
ox lers in the French interest increased, Jaubert (1806), Dupré EN 
— ^. (1808) Rousseau, Olivier (1800), to whom. we are indebted, as. | 
shortly afterwards to the English, for the more recent accounts of cc o 
^. Baghdad and its . Surrounding country. They repeat, however, a ` 
os great deal of what we knew already long. ago from the Arab. geo- e 
DE graphers. and from the German Niebuhr | | 
he concourse of Europeans just mentioned must probably be É 
pu ascribed. to the secure Government of Suleyman Pasha (who reigned - 
An Bb years, namely, from 1777 to 1802), or rather to that of his favour- . 
i00 de, Kiaya Ahmed, au excellent statesman; whose. administration. P 
ae was 80 beneficent, that under it the population of Baghdad rose from... 
o 40,000 to. double that number, Under his protection from 12 to > 
215,000 industrious Persians had found an asylum in Baghdad, and 
Ah ‘aided. wholesale commerce greatly. The inhabitants of Baghdad - 
^os e-eonsistiug. of 50,000 Arabs, and. only 20,000 Turks of the de- . 
gree of. Yonitcharies—as well the foreign. immigrants had not since. - 
— 1780 enjoyed so. prosperous a period as under Suleyman, The - 
^. brave and meritorious Kiaya Ahmed, whom the physician Olivier . 
had cured of a dangerous. ma lady, was, however, treacherously - 
zo , murdered by another favourite, the. son-in-law of the Pasha, the > 
s. same Ali.who succeeded i in 1802 io ‘the dignity. of Pasha, after. v 
prx uleyman's 8 death. — p 
o.c Olivier, to whom Baghdad a P hie reborn: an Ponia, is 
ne more like a Persian ‘than | a Turkish town, and who had found its 
B k i bazars more brilliantly equipped than all © 
Coen hind: ia a his B imagined that be he could, : 








qnm its Foundation till o our 7i imes. go n ae i; 


the manners and a oal of the 2 de still dis EE a reranant e c 
of that finor urbanity which struck him as Parisian, to be an ^ ^. 
- inheritance: bequeathed to the now degenerate inhabitants from times . nod 
` of yore, when. Baghdad. was the city of the Khalifs, immensely . ME 
< rich, full of pomp, Tefinement aud luxury, in which the trade of = 


. the. world converged. The people appeared to be more gentle than - 


3n other Turkish towns, religious fanaticism less intolerant: „jealousy — oe 


less cruel. The nobles seemed to be more polite and more educated, 


the merchants more active aud more enterprising : among the ladies Spore 
of the rich, the. doctor found more beauty, elegance and manners; ^ ^ i0 
even common women had a neat form, fine stature, regular features, Enc 
oval faces ; they were loquacious, anxious for finery, painting A 
their eye- -brows, dyeing their hair, &c, ; and in the last mentioned © ^ 
particular the men were like the women, and no old men with ee 
- white beards could be seen, all were dyed black, Wellsted also | |^. 
| confirms these statements and adds many characteristic traits ofthe ^ |. 
` Baghdad people concerning their luxury. in clothes, variegated = - 
f shoes, essences, rose-water, gold-ornamenis, of the most grotesque "ne 
"aste, but of the purest metal, &c. Olivier’s reports on the climate... ~~ 


. and products of Baghdad are very valuable because they are those: 


-of a naturalist and. physician who had, during his longer sojourn, ^ 
— been able to make observations on these: subjects - which ' other |. m 
travellers had but slightly touched upon, ^ Baghdad,says he, is, on . 
-account of its position in a wide plain, ‘permeated by. winds. AS 
all times, not often exposed to epidemics, and enjoys à healthy Du wy 


climate. -The water of the Tigris, the only beverage, is very good, 


rains are of rare occurrence, and .the sky is mostly unclouded; © 
: The. atmosphere . is so dry, that even at a short distance from = 
the river little humidity is felt, and dew never seen.. If the ^ .- 
waters of the Tigris and. Euphrates Canals were: better: distributed. DE 
^ and the fallow © “soil converted . into agricultural Jand, no peel, We 


more. beautiful, or more blooming region could. be found 


|othe- world than the- neighborhood. of Baghdad. | The js Terr 
was the cradle of astr onomy, because the stars pem a bril lancy — a 
— ütterly. unknown in. Europe, and during six months of the year NC 
the people spend their nights in the open air, sleeping on: 
^ the fat roofs of their houses. The marvellous aspect and. brie 
 Jiancy of the starry welkin must in the earliest times have in- ^. 
duced the Chaldaeaus to observe the constellations, to thead- ^. 
.vantage of agriculture and. gain of science. Beauchamp. bossi- 
sed: that he bad, as Grand-Vicar of Babylon, -been the first. who ee 
had again, built ‘an. astronomical observatory in. Baghdad, . a 


7784, ‘at the expense of Louis XVI, after 2,500 years from the — 
- times. of the. Chaldaeans, and: 1000. "from. the period of the |. 
M a. had. — “Be had done 80. under d o pabr lage of . 
















~ eut-short-all observations.: 


< During the sojourn. o 


"he end of April (Floral) to 18° Réaumur, and after thatto = 
. 26°.. In the beginning of June (Prairial) it rose to 80 and 815, — . 


ted astronomer Lalande, but the French revolution 


f Olivier in Baghdád the heat rose a& 


with a light south wind which brought locusts. In thesum- — 


"mer months, the burning hot winds, blowing regularly from - 
the N.-W. of Mesopotamia, over the. naked soil, raised the — 
- temperature still more. At noon the thermometer showed from — 
. :98^ to 85° and remained stationary till evening. Then the city- x 


was as if dead, The bazars were closed at 10 4 M. and kept 
go till evening ; everybody retired into the serdábs, where the heat — 


- did not exceed 25° or 26° As soon as the cool of the evening 


^ get in, the people mounted to the terraces of their houses, paid — 


"visits, dined al fresco, and amused _ themselves with music,. 


and story-telling, About the autumnal equinox the heat abated, . 
and the winds became variable; the south and north-winds — 
< brought: coolness only when rain had fallen on the lower Eu- 
|. pbrates, or the Median Taurus was covered with sn owinthe north, 
Jf there was no.wind at the end of September (Vendémiaire) as ^^. 


~ swag often the case, the heat became unbearable, even if it rose no a 
higher than 28 to 30°. Until the middle of December (Frimaire) |. 
- qno coolness was felt in the day ; the sky became clear, the winds > : 

_-oyariable, from .N.-E. to N.-W., dry, fresh, but not cold ; the west b 

"winds regularly brought some humidity, and occasionally the 

rain which they regularly convey to Mausul reached Bagh» —. 

"dad also. A south wind seldom blows in the end of autumn and . 

- beginning of winter, and then only for a short time, butitis never ^. 

hot. Only before the middle of October (Vendémiaire) the 







/. thermometer falls gradually from 24 to 20, 18, 14^; at theend — ae 
- ef December and beginning of January (Nivose), even in ihe ` 
day, down to 10, 8 or perhaps even to B and 4^; in the night — 









tay, 








er observed as low as—0^ and even—1,' on which occasions ^. 
the mad-puddles in the streets were covered with a thin crust — 
of ice, Accordingly the temperature of Baghdad is in. summer . 

h hotter than in Lower. Egypt, because there the wind — 


from the Mediterranean which blows. uninterruptedly during —. 
the day, has a cooling, but here in Baghdad only a heat- . 


* 


. "ing effect, after rising, during its passage across the barren plains — E 
of Mesopotamia, to a burning temperature, The winter of Bagh- = . 


dad is on the other hand, according to Olivier, much colder > 
"than that of Lower Egypt, on aecount of the cold mountain winds . 


o 


 -from the north; whereas by their passage over the surface of — 
the water, the north winds have in the Nile delta lost their — 
`- cold; On account of the night frosts of Baghdad, which are - 
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2° below. the freezing point, plantains and other foreign trees; — 
J. "which.prosperin Egypt, cannot grow. Neither date nor lemon: 
trees are hurt. by cold in Baghdad, and seem to grow better. . 
. than in Egypt. The great summer. heat of the day, and the = 0 
. freshness of the night are not injurious to the human consti- . 
Tu Ag ct Cc WC": ee ne Qu QN 
On the climatic relations just mentioned the products: of Bagh- 
dad of course depend. These are rice; barley and wheat, but dates. = 
. are the staple food, Citrons of all kinds are cultivated, but . ^ - 
/. no oranges. Some of the latter, says H. Southgate, were, in ^ o o 
^. 1837, raised in the private. garden of. the "British resident; ^. 
. but did not prosper well. The sweet limes produced here arg o0 0. 
... defective in aroma aud finé taste ; apricots are excellent, peaches — = 
. middling, grapes bad, and figs not so good in the plain as". 
.. n the adjoining hill tract, The dates of Bosrah are better = 
than those of Baghdad, Egypt or Barbary. The white and =  . 
black mulberries are exquisite, also jujubes, and Napicas — ~ 
. (Rhamnus napeca) are esteemed in all gardens; Henna (Law- | ^ 
^gonia inermis) the plantain, and the sugar-cane no longer grow ^. 
.. here on account of the night frosts, but below Baghdad on = 
." the Tigris, cotton, sesame, tobacco, and, still nearer to the Pere |. ^ 
sian. Gulf, indigo, are advantageously cultivated. Of domestic > ^ 
- . animals the Indian bison is rare, the buffalo general as well ^. 
 . as the common ox, which’ is however not slaughtered, but utis ^. — 
— ized for turning the water-wheels: Camel flesh is nutritious, . ^. 
. but young camels appear but seldom on the tables of Arabs. ^ 
<- in special festivals ; mutton is the usual food, wild-hogs’ of n ERA os 
-cellent quality are plentiful on the rivers of Mesopotamia, but. -— 
 . are not eaten by the Moslems, and are despised. by the Armes  . 
 '. nians. Fowls in great numbers are raised in towns and vib | ^. 
^os Linn.) which. are wild. birds; occur abundantly.. Hares are very o- — ^ 
- numerous on. the heights of the Kurdistan mountains, but are |. 
| —.. seldom brought to’ market; gazelles, chased by means offal- . a 
| . @ons, are eaten only by the poor, and. generally Moslems eat . 
| ^ game. but seldom, and fish just as little, although both. the . 
—.. Euphrates and the Tigris are full of them. -On the.other hand; .. . 
— = vegetables, such as. beans, peas, turnips, carrots, cabbage, harii 05 
. . eots, melons, cucumbers, pumpkins; &e, are the usual ‘food: . . 
Chestnuts. and nuts, imported from the mountains of Kurdistanj |. 
are not much eaten, but the sweet acorns from the same. eoumtry o 
-favour with the Armenians. Of timber the. oak, sycamore,- mut, 
LU ip op aud pine ape mentioned; and are: floated: dawk Gi 


Ca 
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zr ae mado. of LLT “Napoca (Bharani), and date tree wood ; a 
. is provided by the tamarisk: and willow near rivers, possibly ——— 
also by acacia and lycinus bushes, but much more by camel dung . 


and chopped straw, sometimes coated with. bitumen, and. rolled - is 


. into lumps for the hearth. in zs 
— OF manufactures Olivier. saw in. Baghdad. only the striped: : 
Blk and cotton cloths, which are there prepared chiefly from the — 


more coarse Ghilan silk, for the use of the Arabs; further, espe- de 
E cotton-stuffs printed with subdued. designs - for women; — 


"e chil dren, and the common people, also carpets, and particularly | p 


velvet for cushions, sofas, and. ‘divans, & great deal of which is - 


aoe also. exported to Mosul, Aleppo and Damascus, - Moreover, . the- H E 
M Silver and gold embroideries, as well as the parti- -coloured leather |^. — 
"o wares find many purchasers in Baghdad itself. Copper vessels TU ou 


NE abundance. alsó are manufactured.. 2 

7. Trade appears to have risen in the first decade of tlie “present: a ee 
ee century. during the temporarily good. admiuistration of Suleymán 

. . Pasha, as must be concluded from the import and export lists — 
ES ‘prepared . by Olivier, Dupré (1808) and others; but the develop- - | 

' ^ ment of steam. navigation: on the Euphrates. in recent times, 


vi 5 Dapré, E a 


makes it probable that commerce: will i in course of time assume. : 

2 lar ger proportions than ever. | » 

. After numerous “intrigues. and Mules ‘Sulayman’ had, by 
gunning and talent, succeeded in ore eating | 

The ‘observations of for himself. a party among the inhabitants 
E of Baghdad, as well as at the court of Con- _ 


e. stantinople, ; 80. that the highest: dignity, of three horse-tails and . M 


. ^ the Pashalik of Baghdad, was bestowed upon. him, He gave | .-. 

audiences to Dupré. on. three. different occasions, — This traveller. nct 

 .. made himself accurately acquainted with the pomp of his eourb 0 
and his administration; he found the same ‘cabals, hypocrisies, 


intrigues, eruelties, as in the seraglio of Constantinople, united —— 
-toalbthe external pomp of an autocratic despot. His first min- = 


iater re the Kiaya, the Defterdar-Effendi (Secretary. of State,) : | vc 


the. Khaznehdár (treasurer,) ‘the. Kaimakan, | or ministerial re- 


( presentative in the interior, as soon as the Pasha leaves his resi- ` 


- denee; moreover à crowd of Agas or Yanitcharis, of Muftiy ^ ^. 


| the Ulemma, and the Qadi, just as in the first capital of the whole = 
^. empire ^ So unlimited was the- authority of the. Pasha, that . . 
< < the commands of the Porte were. usually only discussed | but | 





never obeyed, and any connection with it was a mere farce, = = 


p à Nor did da Sultan drai aw. dd revenues * + from this, the oe eae n 





hr M d * Olivier alin. “thet of ina 4 000 purses, or r millions o of f franos due, E DES : = 
E even a an à eighth reached Constantinople, i ae atic 
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West by Orfa, Bir, Palmyra and desert Arabia. Bosrah was 


iUe the population could be accurately estimated. |... 





Seo». Among the latter, especially the nobles a mei ua 

.. -»mueh luxury in dress prevailed; they woresplendid Indian cloths |. 
... and Kashmir shawls; the women not confined in harems were of 
Coo cAÀrabdescent, with an olive complexion, coarse features, broad <." 
^os Shoulders, tattooed on the arms, and wearing large gold-rings in... . 
—i. s their noses aud on their legs. Ouly a third of the inhabitantes -o <7 
Ru belonged to the dominant se eb. of | th à: Su n ni dy thr e e- fourt hs 3 ere. s x E 

. . Shyshs debarred from public worship in the mosques, but recouped —— 
i o ua ium x 1i s usq 





. province of his empire; but'only annual presents, which, together —. ^. 

with those made to his Veziers, may have amounted to a couple of |. 

— - . millions of piastres, brought with the greatest pomp by Tartars, - 
who expected on their part return presents for them. The Pasha: 


© forwarded, indeed, his annual budget of the revenue of the Pasha- ——— 


-lik to the Sublime Porte, but showed at the same time how it. _ 


E “had all been spent again to pay the troops who kept the Arabs, “Moo 


Persians and Wahkábys in check, to keep the bastions of the towns — 


| e and foris in good condition, &c. Even the demands for troops UR | 
. "addressed to the Pashalik of Baghdád in time of war met with | 
“the reply that the Pasha could not possibly spare any, without: ^... 


 denuding the frontier posts, and impairing the security of the — 


uy empire. In spite of all this the extravagance of the Pasha of = E 


- Baghdád ‘surpassed that of all the others. The servants of the _ DUM 


. house, with pages, eunuchs, &e, amounted to 600, the body-guard ———— 


. ta 800 persons, the fusiliers of the palace numbered 600, and for | 
each excursion or hunting party an escort of 3,000 men was re- ^". 
quired, The Pasha himself had twenty Peyks—axe-bearers, due . 





F only to the Sultán—to attend on his person. Besides household E 


troops, of which he. had 5,000 in liis pay, his subordinate smaller. ED | 5 quee 
. Pashas of Kurdistan were obliged to furnish 8,000, those of Suley-. = 
 maniah 4,000, of Koi-Sanjak 2,500, and of Zako 1,500 men, whilst ^ 


the towns of Kurkuk, Arbil, Altun Kupri sent 3,000 more, Mardin — 
2,000, and the subject Arab tribes 20,000, so that his. fores « 


E amounted at that time to the considerable number of 87,000 mene es = 


o . E The extent of the . Pashalik of Baghdad equalled a considerable 
kingdom, bounded on the North by the Pashaliks of Amadia and o =~ 


.—  Diarbekr on the Hast by Persia and the Persian Gulf, on the — — 


* l 





only a province dependent on Baghdad. Neither the area nor ^ — 


well. with that. of Rousseau and Olivier, Dupré ascertained ^... E 


- . that the plague of 1773. had carried off one-third of the inhabit- Eo 


ants. Those who survived. amounted to 76,000 individuals in’. 0007, 
15,222 families, among which six were European, six Greek six o ii) 


Syriac, 90 Chaldaie, 112 Armenians, 2,000 Jewish, and 13,000 . ..- 
^ Moslem, namely, Arabs, Turks and Persians, ^5 005025: so 
and great merchants, ; .. 





















-. passed through Baghdad, and obtained the title of Kerbelayi (as. Das 
the pilgrims to Mekkah obtain. that of Haji) are said to havo. — 
< annually amounted to from 15 to 20,000, and must always have —— 
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- igomewhat influenced the commerce of Baghdád through which m 


they passed, Dupré found Baghdád to be that portion of the ME, = 


— Turkish empire Where Christians and Jews are exposed to the fewest. 


-insults ; they were even allowed to put on yellow shoes, a privilege —— 
denied to them in every other part of the Turkish dominions, — 


< Adults paid a capitation tax of 110 Para (90 Para==1 Piastre = 90 = 
- .eentimes French) which was 15 piastres in the Kurdistan districts. —— 
"The Capauchins still had a Catholic chapel and one monk in their — 
-> convent, who had, however, no influence in the (Oriental — . 
. "Qatholie Church. The diocese of the patriarch of El-Kosh ex- ^. 


. . tended as fat as the Chaldewaus of Baghdád. 


^- With reference to the climate the ‘statements of Dupré agree = 


-with those of Olivier, but according to him the thermometer in . 
.. Baghdad sometimes rires higher than Olivier stated; namely, as 
-. high as 88 and even 413? Réaum. Ice is said to occur in winter, eae: 


— "but never snow, and the boil-disease is, as in Aleppo, Mardin, &e., — | 


frequent, not exactly lethal, but extremely troublesome. Themis- ^. 


— -^gionary, Southgate, also observed that eruptions on the face which - 
.... Jeave scars behind are quite common, so that even foreigners who — * 
=: live there for years, but seldom escape them. The various, — 


-> observers also agree that Baghdád would be the finest garden in 


over the fertile soil, which, although at present mostly fallow on ^. Cid 


account of the laziness, indifference, and ignorance of the Govern- —— 
- — sent, as well as of the people, nevertheless furnishes, in dates, rice; ^ 


opinion : di 
vier doubted gb: cs cns 


.. tobacbo, cotton, silk and honey, a yearly export of about 400000 ^ — 
pias’ 3 -which might very easily be quadrupled. Dupré. Nea 
that indigo also and the sugar-cane would prosper, 
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- the estates and village ; are | eee ak KETENEN NE 
faving paid their rent, exert their right of extortion upon the culti- 


“yator, who can never obtain justice, and is moreover compelled to 


pay to the Government, also the land tax, Miri, He must likewise — 
< separately purchase the right of using water for i rrigation, and the ` 
es dry, often rainless, spring. prematurely parches up the harvests. ^. ^ 
“Dupré assures us that in his time the trade of Baghdad was, in ... 
spite of every vexation, of very greate. 


"The Commerce of Baghdad. 








ti of the produce of every kind of industry, indirectly because — 
farmed out to individuals, “who after UE 


E NU AUCUNE » importance, — ‘as. appeared sufficiently a 
from the wealth of the merchants of all nations settled there, and zd 





and of the numberless canals, were to be distributed by irrigation — 


. Stans. 
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m from; Abd. daily. aavival’. of ‘Persian: Bab aud ‘Syrian. chravans, ex 


as well as the considerable interchange of money with Aleppo, ^.^ ^. 
I Damascus, Constantinople, Ispahan, Tabriz, Tiflis, Erzerám and ee Ge 


2 Bosh by water to India, in English as well as Arab vessels, as far me 


ey Bombay, and by the same route European goods were imported p — — RM 


through the Persian Gulf. These arrived, however, also by two —— ue 


other ways, namely, from Constantinople vid Aleppo, and from. 


^ -Astrakhan across ihe. Caspian Sea. The chief imports were. EE 


from Syria by. caravans, on camels, horses and. mules, The... | 

latter carried on an average 120 okkahs, but a camel 240.00 770 
3 -Heavy goods from Aleppo: and. Damascus had to pay a freight qiue e 
. of 85 piastres per mule-load, textile fabrics, &c., 100 piastres.. reel 
When the Aleppo caravans pass through Mesopotamia, the. s 


— .. Cost of transport is, © on. Account . of the. tolls, | augmented esa 


i by 20 or 25 per cent, The freight for one hundredweight Pide 


y (at. 180 okkahs) from Constantinople to Baghdád amounts | 


-.. .fo 258 piasters. The costliest articles, such as shawls, light - as 
silk stuffs of Guzerat, satins, pearls, &c., were usually. taken — basa 
A along by the Tartars, or official couriers of the Porte, at the rate of © — 


ten to twelve piasters per okkah. These couriers with despatches. A z > A E 
performed the journey from Baghdad to Constantinople usually: 2 


in fifteen. or twenty days, but in later times (1837) even in twelve . Ta | : 


. days At present many kinds of goods, and especially letters, are. - 
never sent the whole way by land, but to Beyrut and a few other pur 


(ports, whence the. mail-steamers rapidly take them to Constanti- 


nople. The communication between Bosrah and. Baghdad has also 


T -enormously improved, although the trade is not- flourishing ^.^. 
. . enough to warrant more. than. -the employment: of a Nery. small un. 


s ; number of steamers between the two towns, .. oe 
oo After thirty. years of the present century had elapsed; Ban oe 


en . presented. a striking De to what state of misery a- Éourishing IN ME 
town can be reduced by the plague and Wu qu 
M an apathetic Government. The most ^ > 
ess brilliant period of. new Baghdad, which set in after the. fall of o 
-o Napoleon L and lasted for a num! Jer of years, came. to a sudden end C 
by the terrible plague: of 1831, a scourge which brought initstrain © > 
E" ` devastation, famine, misery, and troubles of every kind. We shall i otan 
|. here epitomize the. sone of various travellers of the period ~ 


| ‘Reports of ‘later travellers. 


oe before, during, and after the plague, as given. by: McKinneir (isi 2. ar c 


i z Buckingham (1816, Kerr Porter (1818, G. Keppel (1824, J. H. GENS 


Tu /Stocqueler (1831), B. Fraser (1834), H. Southgate. (1837),: Well pd o 
eb de a 840), and other eye-witnesses : — do ee 
 —.. Buckingham and Kerr. Porter, . Mr Kinneir, were the: b Uo 
bene travellers Whe ndr template. lesiriptions: et: the ‘Pagheuk, OE: E 











T he Vicissitudes oft the c City ) of Be 2a 


aiii under circumstancas most férotirable. for x nd NM E 
- vation, and their successors: have more or less utilized. them as - 








a ‘sources. At that time Assad Pasha, and after him Daud Pasha, _ 


. was ihe Governor; the post of British Resident was held by A 
Col, Rich, who, swith: his secretary, Belino, the antiquarian, took — 
ee great. interest in the monuments on the Euphrates. Assad. Pasha 2 
^ mds, after a period of. Mameluke dominion, when one slave 

-after another obtained the. government, the. first Pasha who had - 
~~ been born in Baghdad, although his own father. Suleymán Pasha | 
owas by birth a Geor gian, and had. first to be madea Moslem like " 
- “ali the others, His body-guard. consisted of brave, tall Georgians; — 
the wives of the nobles of Baghdád were all Georgians, and only 

orthodox believers enjoyed the privilege of possessing fair female — 
^. slaves of | this kind whom they raised to the rank of spouses : the — 
^ other:sects were allowed to keep and to marry only black slave- -— 
< girls. Assad was made Pasha. by the acclamation of popular favour, . 
and the Porte was obliged to confirm him in his position. — The- | 
< -nominal frontiers of. the: Paslialik extended from Bosrah to Mardin, — 


and from Kurdistan and Persia, as far as Palestine and Arabia; 


o: Assad Pasha was already quite independent of Constantinople, and 
.. able by his military power, to maintain himself so. Considering . 
^. the arbitrariness. of à. despotio government, the poverty ofthe - 
. ..fown was still most apparent, in. spite of the. wealth of single 
-- cndividuals.- Commerce ha id, however, juereased, especiall y through 
"British. intercourse. ‘Formerly only ‘two, but now six, British — 
vessels arrived annually with Iudian produce, besides many Arab | 
_ ships, because Assad Pasha had lowered the custom house duties, - 
“Many Tigris boats sailed direct to'Baghdád, instead of landing at | 
TUN Feluja : or "Hillah, because the banks of. the Euphrates- Tad. been. E 
^. made insecure by Arab ro bbers, Or rebellious tribes, At that time P 
the province of Baghdad was, of all the others in the Turkish em- — 
, that in -which commerce was the freest, and the tolls the | 
he Pasha, however, Was so poor, that he could not. pay . 
, an troops, and had to raise loans among the merchants, PR 
The British and the French cónsulate e appear at that time. io. have E 
greatly: developed | the trade of their. nations... 0° na 
“The British: consulate. had been’ established p Col. “Rich: A 
yi 4n & magnificent | style, jin order to represent. the dignity of the 
East India Company and. of the. British nation, Its income was _ 
— .' eonsiderable ; the residency. consisted of numerous buildings which | 
- .-enelosed two. large court yards, had numerous: apartments: fronting — 
- s the Tigris, with verandahs, terraces for sleeping, places: under: the 
open. sky, cellars and serdabs ‘against the- heat, a riding. school, - 
-gtables, and. offices, with A numerous. train of servants and. many. 
attache j: -= & LUE a o : several inter Srnetérs, s a nube x 
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of Yaniicharis, stable-boys, ‘and i cach with his own. special vr 


..... funetion, . according to ihe Indian fashion, and comprising the ^. = 
- most varied nationalities, such as Turks, Arabs, Georgians, Persians ^^^ 


es U^ and Hindus. A company of Sepoys formed the body-guard, | 
with a military band; a large stately yacht, in ‘charge of an. — 


— Indian Serang and his. ‘laskars, was E at hand for excursions, . 


 -and the stable contained the most excellent horses ; in short, every E : l : 
thing was calculated to make an impression, so. that. Col. Rich 


2708s "the. most important personage next to. the Pasha, and. hís s 


E advice was of greater influence thau that of the Pasha's own 'gouncll, o: 
o. -The French. consulate, although of a less imposing ; character p en 
was presided over by the Consul-General Vigoroux, who also had NC 
his attachés, dragomans and servants. He protected the Christian 0 


- convent, with its two Carmelite monks, who strove to unite. the uet, 


 seanby remnants of the various oriental sects, namely, the Greek, the i e 
-Syriac and the Chaldee, to the Roman Catholic Church, but produeed, pea 


according to Buckingham’s statement, a great. deal of ‘misunder- 
.Stauding and many quarrels. - 


. The exte aordinary comforts within. the British Residency, says Bruce 
Buckingham, made the extremes of temperature of Baghdádendura- |. 
- ble. Those, however, who had become accustomed to the climate ^... 
of Bengal, longed during the three hottest. Sumer mondi dme e 


July, August, to be there again. 


"rx He celebrated painter, Ken Porter, two years. ‘afterwapdey c 
in October 1818, after his- sojourn in. Persia, on his home-journey, ee 
| paid a visit to Baghdad, where he met with-a hospitable. welcome 


. Bb the British Residency, - No wonder that on his arrival in Bagh- 


e “Ad from the sober regions of Persia, the spirited. artist. imagined 
he had been: transported into. the. capital of. Harur-ur- Rashid with. 





E < its Thousand and one Nights, and that his description of. Baghdád, D 
‘embracing scarcely anything besides the contrasts between ip and ^ 


—— Persia, written by so skilled. a hand, cannot fail to be instructive, ^. 
. "The great difference between the people. of Bagh dád and of Persia - p 
- struck him forcibl y. The latter wore simple, fig! htly fitting clothes, ct 
— with a dirk in the girdle and a black cap on. the head ; “whilst ihe 


^ ^: $nhabitants of Baghdád walked about in long flowing garments, ^.— 


-with their high “turbans splendidly folded, the neck and breast 0 
a enveloped wtih costly shawls, and riehly ^ oruamented poniards | qi 5 
 .their belts. Such costumes could be seen in all the streets of. 


no Baghdad ; pride and love of display shone forth from the türbübs 7 E 


of all sizes and forms, as well as from the pelisses, the silk jackets "e 


and robes, the garments of satin, or of red, blue and yellow cloth, all 


| : . rained up in great variety. In comparison with this luxury of dress, js SE 


the Persian appears destitute and penurious, in spite of the e 








ir mah y bestows. on js black | Beard; dn spite; however: s of CR as 











— "behind. whick only nere and ihere the eupola of a. mosque, a 


 ..xoinaret, or a ruin of the very high town-wall with its towers, DUM 
x) „peeps ‘out, would. ouly complete. the melancholy. aspect, if it 
 . were not for. the. lovely green of the gardens and trees wich ce = 
.. -eheer up à great. portion. of the dilapidated and empty interior — i 


a of the town. - 


i Daud Pasha,. formerly a Christian’ and. Blase from Tiflis, but DN 
s purchased for. the body-guard of Baghdád, became a Mos! lem, and: i^ 
>. yose. by his energy and talent. to the dignity of a Pasha, with = > 
^ -three horse-tails (in 1817). - He was in Ker Porter's time at theo — 
. head of the administration. That excellent observer, G. Keppel, © 
-.(1894). took more interest in the Babylonian antiquities than in. o 708 
^. &he condition of the town of Baghdád, and. Stocqueler. never o 
= reached it, being frightened away in the spring of 1831 by the = 
ague. whieh taged there; he returned to Bosrah, where also À 
Colonel» Taylor ` "the. ‘suecessor® of Colonel Rich, who died of = > 
cholera in 1822, had fled from the Residency of Baghdád. | 
.— Stocqueler could only report that Daud: Pasha--who. with theaid ^ 
of French and English officers had organized a considerable body | 


pre 







- "of troops, and also. made an attempt io introduce steam navigation 


s 9n. the. Enphrates—was in full opposition against the Sublime eae 
Porte. When, during the Turko-Russian War of 1827, the 
as greatly. distressed for money, orders were gent RR 
d Pasha for. 7,000- ‘purses. He endeavoured to get rid oo i MS 
D "Amportunities of. the Sultan. _by occasionally: despatching dh E 
is sinall-s sums to Constantinople, and. when the Kapiji: (chamber- EDEN 
Jain) arrived with new Tequisitions, he had him strangled, Now . 
- Al Pasha of Aleppo was sent with troops to make him: disgorge E Sigs 
the treasures- he had. accumulated by. promoting the commerce ^ = 
ef Baghdád ; to this trouble also the. plague and revolts Wee : 








p : added, and’ he saved his head: only by bribery. 


T ‘Baillie. Fraser, who. had been long. nowi: in “Persia: a8 P 

-an excéllent. Observer, quite at home in . ^. 
 Baghdéd: “ruined LA the ihe east, and was ab Baghdád, imme- pr. E 
ues after the S plague: and fhe, fal of : A 


ee Xo 





se oo ‘he 1 Pic iissitudes is of / he e (City of Baghdad 


2s Vicio Hour, dd ‘of Abe. ‘numerous shops, ‘the poverty of ike pu E 
. Inhabitants: and- the. desolate. aspect of the. town, harmonize  . 

with. the. surrounding - decay... Tombs” cover a great. ‘portion ^ 
of both banks of. ihe. river; in the middle of. this vast ^ —— 
*. cemetery, the dilapidated DEREN E of Zobeidah, the spouse of 
<. Harun-ur-Rashid, and former benefactress of the town, rises in the. ~ 
shape of a tasteless octagonal pyramid, affording an extensive view o 

.; ofthe apparently boundless desert, and the tower “of Aker-Kuffinthe 
— NW. The dark-grey town, with its- windowless narrow. Streets > 
audits irregular flat roofs. or terraces on both sides of the river, o 
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p Daud, ‘daria the. time ‘of: his: successor, A Pushes po rule; P 
En tlie only person who: gives us any information about. the horrible Po 
um ea alamity which had. overtaken: that town. Xm E 
Coming from the pone West by the: Mosul road, Pur saw ilie: mee, 


4 atari of Baghdád at a great distance | beyond - the wide =. 


|. plains along the Tigris o the first time at sunset. "The. go ei ve 
appeared to be of the most fertile kind, but irrigation was E 
wanting, and the whilom garden of. Babylonia produced ADI 2 
7 present only. bitter thorns, "galiy soda-plants for camel-fodder, Tx 
The danger of being plundered by the rebellious Arabs who | 
were at feud. with the ‘Pasha, was great even at the gates of the 9 . 
' eapital, but it was successfully ‘eluded, and the hospitable. British 


Residency of Colonel Taylor reached. Every one who has under- |. ^ 


gone. similar. experiences, will. easily appreciate the feelings of. => 
tranquillity, comfort and. peace which Fraser enjoyed after long D 
| p Under his windows. lie now saw the classie Tigris o — 

. enlivened with boats and rafts, and the bridge of boats by o €- 
© crowds óf people. - The departed. glories” of ancient. Seleucia; co 


. . .Otesiphon, Madain, and of the abode of the Khalifs, still appear- 21 


ed to lend a kind of weak reflex to the few cupolas and. - BS : 


/ .. prominent edifices on the banks of the Tigris: aud to Dresen Le i os 


who arrved from thoroughly ruined Persia, Baghdad presented, — oe 


T - in spite of its decay, an imposing spectacle. In: “the. burnt, pro- E 


. minently. bright yellow, and not unpleasant looking bricks of: diss 
-high town-walls. a trace of Babylonian art. seemed. still to . 


 linger; ; ihe round, strong towers, with cannon at. their: angles, X 


C can nowhere be seen on. “the wretched grey earth ‘bulwarks of 


- .. . means whole, and their gates had fallen to pieces they were, even in ... 
that state, better and less. gloomy than those of Persia, — Even die p 
. streets of the town, though. narrow, often only from nine to ten feet o i 


. "Persian towns, and: although. the walls of Baghdad were by no —— 





e broad, ‘unpaved: and muddy, are nevertheless not such ‘wretched ud 


. heaps of ruins, says Fraser, as those of Persian towns. At any rate "i 


. the houses are not mere hovels and dens, as there ; they have even p 


.. . good doors, strengthened with iron, and their interior. is often... 
.. quite pleasing. Towards the streets they have many. balconies, E: 


< aud verandahs where smokers sit, and occasionally they are inters- Br. 


^ persed with foliage aud palm-trees, reminding one of other countries, = 
- ..-gueh as India or M adeira, which is not. possible. inany Persian town, . ^ 
— . The Tigris, too, must be considered an imposing river with its bridge = 
d OE boats-—br illiant i in bright. star-light—full of life during the day, M. 
owing to the. uninterrupted. passage of small. and large. caravans = ` 


from Persia to Arabia, and. of horses, mules, camels, ‘porters, =>. 


x E. .xiders from the Tigris. to the. Euphrates, between Syria, Bab ia SS 
E pe the Persian un The river-bünks along. the. omi 2 moreover, Pr 

















oO COMA: 
the river is not very broad. | vhie | 

7^ g0 poorly planned, so meagrely occupied, and so badly kept up, — 
are nevertheless lively enough with their costumes, in contrast with 
‘those of Persia; and even the numerous public resorts, with- 
“their coffee-houses, full of men smoking, drinking, playing, bar- — 
-- . gaining, and where also buffoons amuse the guests, seem to impart —. 
.. ,xaore life, although in these same places of recreation public execu- — 
tions. take place, horse-sales are held, and other transactions 


Bui the great decay, from which this city has not recovered 


^ "even in our times, commenced with the years 1830-1, whena 
` gerles of calamities, plague, inundation and femine rapidly . 
^. gueceeded each other, The inhabitants either died, or scattered- 
^ - themselves over tbe wide country, the walls together with - 
Co o the houses fell down in. various parts of the town, and the. 
<i fall of Daud Pasha and the annihilation of his faction by the —.— 
gruel tyranny of his enemies under tbe government of Ali Pasha, - 
/. completed the misery of this Turkish town. Before the plague — 
«the population of Baghdád was estimated at certainly not less —— 
. than 1,50,000 souls, and after it, in Fraser’s time, at not more than —— 
0,000, whilst others give only the half of the last mentioned . 
unma e ey hr Ge, eae auta Gus 
-= Towards- the end of 1830 the foes of Daud Pasha in Stambul — 
“triumphed and he was to be deposed, but he could still defy the Porte. 
505 swith his well disciplined troops. Then the plague made its appear- 

















"Already, in November 1830, cases of the plague manifested - l 


the Black Sea, and the adjoining districts of Persia, — 





‘as usual, kept secret, although it had already devastated the — 






y1 Bde ake ee Rt akc Mig QU d "ou time 1 i 
ad, the plague advanced gradually, likea burning stream of _ 


Bag 

ava, All the endeavours of the British Resident to induce the Pasha: 

: to establish a quarantiue, or to take some measures of precau tion, 

“proved futile, because the Mullahs had declared that such — 

Poe proceedings w ould : be ag ains t he. wor d and the -dontents ofo l 
the Qurán. But the scourge begin to rage only in March of. — 


= the year 1831, when a general panic seized the people. At the — 
os end of M arch. also Colonel Taylor closed the British Residency; — 
... everybody isolated and provided himself with food, and what- = 
... ever was needed from without was pulled im in baskets, after . 
being previously dipped in water, taken hold of with iron — 








‘of the variety of the edifices and the gardens with their —. 


“The bazars, which are so decayed, 


ance in Baghdad and soon, gave an unexpected turn to politics, ^. 


themselves in. Baghdad in the Jewish quarter, but its presence was, |. 


age to-village, says Wellsted, who was at that time in — 


femi its Foundation till. our Y Ti imes. Can s ae 


s dud. fumigated: oe use, Cats, however. dump k 


“the plague from roof to roof, and. it was impossible to restrain D 


" the servants from visiting their siek relatives or aiding the dying. -. 


: In the Residency also the first sepoy of the guard died. on the — 3 : a 
-- 30th of the month and four others fell Sick, In the town |... 


|. especially the eastern part of it, where the. Pasha, all the notables poor 
| and the wealthy dwelt, 7,000 victims had a iready fallen, and ooo 
-many more in the other, the western half. Àt the same = 
time the Tigris overflowed its banks; ; it had broken | through RN 


Pi | ihe dams above, the whole low-country was flooded, the. water mim 


ES penetrated into the town itself, where. it demolished and ‘swept s d 
away 2,000 of the wretched houses. a 
- Do this. misery of disease and andain were adia the | incur- PI. 


TE sions of prowling Arabs, who crowded from all sides around Baghdad || x: A 
= to rob and to kill the unhappy fugitives. The yacht and barques dua 


of Colonel Taylor, which -had brought him. from: Bosrah’ to 
. Baghdád, were anchored before his house. There was no possi- - 


bility. of escape except by water, and Colonel Taylor invited. Pu 
- the missionary Groves to embark with him to avoid the terrible . € 


. - calamity, and to withdraw to a country-house in Bosrah; Mr. > Ron 
Groves, however, refused the offer, and remained with the Chris- 5527 


tian Mission, which consisted ef about a dozen. persons with. SUR 


^ teachers and pupils, and an Armenian school-master The Et M 
„Resident left Baghdád on the 19th April but. the "Missoussy o 


. remained at his post, .and. during. that period of. terror. continued . D 
his journal, from whieh the subjoined information on the ‘State. 
. of Baghdad has been taken. The intrepid Wellsted. also. remain- pi 


ol egin ihe town and walked about as before; all the natives. who. - 
gould. run AWAY did. 80, except the most: determined. fatalists, 
[5v tind. the - Christians, | who also remained, ‘shut. up their -houses, ^ 0 
> o The Courts of Justice were at a ‘standstill and: empty; bands ^ - 
—— of thieves and. robbers. became more and more daring, they. ^" - 
os moved from house to: house, killed their inhabitants, and plundered i 


without. meeting with | any resistance. 


Now every day from 1,000 to 1,800 persona: died ; bui. fioi: e 


| p. 5 the 16th. to the 21st April 2 000 died per diem ; the streets had em 
already become depopulated, - “On the 21st the w ater of the Tigriso = 
penetrated into the cellars of the Residency. X Many children who... 


. had lost their parents, roamed about the streets in à. forlorn state; ^. — 


and hundreds of sucking babes lay about abandoned ; in many eo 
t places. Groves beheld from eight to ten such infants : they commüni- ^... 
.... cated- the. germs of the plague to the merciful women who took ~ 
^... them into: their arms. On the 24th, 30,000 dead bodies were counts i050: 
TL of persons who had perished: within: the town; of twenty sick — (as E 
ea pron not. one. recovered.. On the 25th April: the Water broke“ down ae 





o AB gt 
















i r on "icissit lu ides ¢ o a 1 the c City 9 of Baghdad | 


E alk ot the: ‘Residency, ‘and. ‘of al He annt only - one. - E e 
IF alive, - "There wag no longer any cotton-cloth for shroud- 
^ ing the. corpses. It was said that up to the 26th April, 5,000 .- 
-persóns had died in the Serai, but Groves. states that certainly am 
04000. had been carried off by the plague, and that scarcely. 60,000 . 


lef the former inhabitants of the town remained alive. After- MEME c 






rds, 1 in 1837, EB. Southgate, during | his sojourn, estimated their — — 
^. Sumber at not more than 40,000. By this time the Tigris had — 
-o "isoftened. also the town walls aud. they fell down in many "places ; per Pad 


ep. es ‘whole: Jewish- quarter. was transmuted into a lake, aud | ar 


.. 200 Jews were drowned. |. On the 27th. the ‘whole town ^ -~ 
ES under water; 7,000. "houses. had fallen in, burying” many x 
mm persons, | and 15, 000 - “persons, healthy and Sick, are "Said i^ E 
-o ?Bave.. met. their. death in the flood. This evil was, however, Esc 
e nall in. comparison. with the terrible: plague, although the 
NIMM Tüorasses | left by. the retiring | waters. gave rise to. new “calami- p 

ties. Then a great famine made itself felt, and persons who had 
oe formerly been well off, now begged for bread. The Pasha in ^ 
his desolate Serai was every night in danger of being crushed |. ^ à 
3 by. the walls which. still continued to fall. “He wished. to flee : 
OS ae oats, but no oarsmen could any longer be found: of his ^. f ou 
214 Georgian. ‘body-guard only four men were still alive, People could | ^ 1. 
mo longer think of burying the corpses, and they were simply ^... 























thrown out of the windows into the water. The Pasha was 
loved, says Groves, but now he was also no longer feared ; 


: ce the Residency, all died except. two. 














: 2 animals, Those. who. had attempted to. escape from Daghdád 


el when it was too late, were intercepted in all directions by the in- "o 
UE undations, and, taking refuge on elevated spots, perished misere ^. 
nd ably. of hunger and. cold, although : secure from the water. The = ^. 


^. survivors even among: ‘these were. unmercifally plundered by the 


S Bedouins: - The silence of ‘Benih. ‘reigned. in Baghdad, , Mollabe. be ^ p 





bad sunk into. total helplessness. | The missionary “Groves — | 
mained. untouched. by the plague, but five of his teachers i inthe > 
Mission-school died, and of the eighteen. Repoys. and ‘servants: deft nd 


IAS large caravan, which had left. Baghdád- ‘before. the eno on AL 
" of the ‘disease, to travel to ‘Damaseus, already carr ied with it the = ~ 
germs of the. plague. and met the inundation, Cutoff like an — 
the. water, ib was. compelled to rest for three weeks ^ ^. 
vhich became. its cemetery. Of. & second caravan ^ ^ — 
persons, which had. Set out for. Hamadan, one-half. —— 
ere. attacked bythe; plague. and. were left dead on. the Toad. cj 
every stage from 50 to 60 corpses had to be buried, Many- = = 
ihe. unhappy wretches who ‘could still pick. themselves up o. 
“were loaders by robbers, and” many. fell dead from their — 








«mourned any more for the dead. ^. 


no longer proclaimed the hours of prayer from the minarets, ^7 
. all lamentations and funeral processions had ceased ; nobody 


Yen o. At last in the beginning of May the waters began io abate; s 


. inhabitants remained alive; — 


7 | vt again became possible to bring from the right side of the — oer 
town a little rice for sale to feed those left ; soup could agaia — — — 
-be cooked with wood, because the monopolists who had alone traded - ^ 


. formerly in it, had all died out, With the 4th May and the return i 


. the recovering augmented. For the first time the calls of water. 
 . . sellers: were again heard, and prayers were shouted down from the M 
 minarets. On the 7th, however, the plague made its a ppearance ^.^ — 


at last in the house of the Missionary whose wife and — 
child died of it, with two school-masters, one of whom had _ ices 


already buried forty of his forty-four relatives. Of 130 houses — ^ 


. in the Armenian quarter, in twenty-seven only did any one still; = 
. remain alive ; one of the quarters of Baghdád. had become totally ^ |^. 
 depopulated. Sayyid Ibrahim, the only surviving servant of Col ^^^ 
Taylor, had buried 13 members of his family, of which he... oo 


:alone was left alive. 


. - In other parts of the Pashalik, too, the mortality bad been very: S 


great ; of the 10,000 inhabitants of Hillah but few survived. Qf - E 
the population of Baghdád two-thirds are said to have died, and m 


. their number was estimated at 100,000. Wellsted even asserts >. 


that the population of Baghdéd on that occasion fell to 20,000. 
The same epidemic raged with equal fierceness in the whole . 
of Persia ; Kermanshah, Hamadun, and the whole of Kurdistan also = 


^. bad been deprived of the greater portion of their. inhabitants ^ 
. the same plague depopulated Mazauderáo, Asterabad, Resht, ^. 


.  , With the rising summer heat the plague soon disappeared ^ 
. from Baghdád, and ow the 26th May not a single case oc- 
curred in the fown. When the Missionary now opened his o 0. 


desolate house, the aspect of the entirely — depopulated city |. P 


| .; was- terrible. | Houses still continued to fall, all the merchants ^ NW 


. 8nd . arüzans were dead. The famiue, however, lasted long "S 


= after the plague and the exsiceation.of the istriet ; all the Sur- ie TAEA, 


. rounding villages had been annihilated by the calamity, and ^. 


misery was as great in Bosrah as anywhere else. - In a despotic. =) 
_ government like this, which had taken no precautions or meas = 
^. . pures to avert, or at least to mitigate physical evil, the consequences — |... 

. which it entailed upon political relations. were. not less 





P | pai TOGMORS Wero. not less dgadt  - neo: 
ful. The military power of Daud Pasha, as well as his whole 


5 | " authority, had vanished; his only support, Colonel Taylor, ‘was : | l i ; | ee : 











i ager by his side; his troops, organized in the European 
"manner, had perished to a man; his fortifications had tumbled 
ae down, h ig ] palace he ER a d been “obliged to ] eav e for fear of bein ge E e 
buried under its ruins. He was rebellious, and his rival Ali —— 
-Pasha of Aleppo had already been appointed Pasha of Bhagdad, 
but, in order to take possession of it, needed tlie support 
vef the Pasha of Mausul, and of the Sheikh of the Jerboah Arabs. - 





. life to Constantinople. — 


‘Phe new Pasha made the evil worse, he oppressed the trade i 


c of Bagh dád, which was beginni ng to recov er, with heavy taxes.. The "E 

. unfortunate impoverished country people were entirely abandoned —— 
16 the rapacity of bis officials; Bedouins swarmed on all sides — 
of the capital, like birds of prey gathering around their fallen — 

.. booty; there was no longer any exertion, the whole country was —— 
> ina state of misery and terror; even the plague had not yet | — 
totally disappeared, aud still claimed its victims from time to | 
< time; for Wellsted, who left the town in the spring to wavel < 
-: to-Damascus, reports that, after his return to Baghdad, the plague 
"^. had not yet entirely disappeared, and that daily 500 persons ^ 
-. were dying of it. Thus Fraser, who found the town in 1834 still —— — 
^. in rains, observed here and there some houses yet standing out > 
: jsolated like phantoms. Many localities had become hollowed 
ur < out and . depressed by the scour of the waters i all the yet stand- AR 
-> ing houses were full of crevices ; two-thirds of the eastern half of = 

-the town no longer contained any habitable dwellings, and even ae 
e new Pasha was obliged to build one for himself. On the ^ 
west side of the Tigris the gardens and luxurious, country-houses o 
of the rich inhabitants of Baghdad had all disappeared; all round —. h 
only the desert, studded with the tents of Arabs who watched their ^. 
puc pu am a MEM 
Phe relations of Baglidád with the Arabs completed. this sad ^ 
/. "pieture. "The Jerboali tribe had been received in the Upper Meso- — 
— »potamian portion of the Pashalik to ward off the other more —— 
troublesome predatory tribes, and had supported the military | 

. “operations of Ali Pasha before Baghdád, - But now, when he had . 


‘ ' 








— Thus, as the Turkish army were lying in wait on the north —— 

- frontier of the Pashalik, now the moment had arrived to sur- ^. 

. prise the foe, and to besiege Baghdád. This was done, and a few. 

months. afterwards the city, in spite of the bravery of the few — 

x ! | yet I emaining Mamelukes of Daud Pasha, fell, by. treachery into the. pets 

= power of Ali. Daud. Pasha saved his life only by giving up his — — 
| res and by bribery ; and was allowed to withdraw into private — 


attained his end, they demanded rewards, which he by no means 


. ntended to grant. Tlhereon they withdrew at first to Upper Me- — 
< popotamia, where they pluudered every caravan they could, and ^. . 
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i: hen. returned. to. Baghdéd,. hich: they formally Blosksded: during sca 
| | three months, by closing every access to it. Ali Pasha could. oppose der 
` mo troops to them, aud they were forced to return to their. homes. — 

only by their own necessities, but they. threatened. to come again. = 0 
clin his trouble faa distress Ali Pasha now invoked. ihe ad. 
of the Anizeh, -the Arabs of. the west. side, to- eounter- . 7 
<- . poise the sp E ‘the Jerboah, among whom he. also sowed ^ ^ 
| -disseasions by endeavouring to divide them and proclaiming-a. °°. 
a youth of them, by name Shlans, to be their Sheikh, although the - . 
—. majority ‘remained faithful to their old. Sheikh. Suffad. - The. 7 
/— Anizeh, who coveted the rich pasturing grounds of the. Jerboah, N 
-- arrived with. 85,000 men to aid the Pasha, but, as this happened QUA UM 
~ just when Sheikh Suffud had retired and made . over. his authority. = 
to. the young. Sheikh. Shlans, the Pasha- informed: the Anizeh =. 

that he no longer stood in need of their help. They, however, who / ^. 
had come from. a long distance, insisted on the fulfilment of his 7 
Us ^ "promise, and took possession. of the luxuriant. pastures | around . D 
- Baghdád. Ali Pasha now invited Sheikh. Shlans to aid him ^ . 
` against. ihe Anizeh. He came, and even his foe, old Sheikh |. 0 
ee Suffud, sent him 2,000 combatants, because tlie. honour of ihe | 
whole Jerboah. inbe was at stake. The Anizeh were, however, «^. 
-victorious ; they defeated. the Pasha with. his ‘Sheikh. Shlans ^7. 

|. in several ‘skirmishes, and were restrained only by.the. respect they |... 


entertained for the Sultan, from annihilating the Nizam-troops : T 


organized on the European model, "but they humbled the. power E d 


E of. the Jerboah. and cut their young Sheikh to pieces, - “This was iem 3 : 
 ibe state of Baghdád in Frasers time, when the town. was.also o ooo 


= tolerably- full. of refugees, who, being terrified by. the- “savage BS 
i | Anizeh, had found an asylum within its "deser ted. walls. 


co At that time, however, there was no. security even. ‘within die, | e 
c walls. of Baghdád, and the Anizeh continued their blockade, ^ ^. 


. Fraser desired to visit the. adjacent’ ruins of Aker Kuf, which CV 
were considered to be the ancient Accad of Nimrod (Gen. Key M 


- There, however, the Anizeh had established their head-quarters, - p 
and. they dominated. all the roads. between the Euphrates and |... 


E the Tigris, so that nobody could travel even as faras Hillah. s 
.. ^. Even in localities not occupied by them, other: Arab brigands |. > 
- plundered in the name of the Anizeh and spread universal o 


-terror through the plundered and persecuted travellers, who returned ^. 






naked to the town. Ali Pasha resorted to his old Strategem cof 90-2 
^. :megoüating with the enemy, and at the same time allured another RM 
. .ibe,the Zobeid Arabs, by making them great promises, if dhey 55 
— would assist him. The case of poor pilgrims: and travellers was the... 
on most pitiable, because . ine. Worst robbers and. ‘murderers. pP HEN 
Wacom sheltered in. the oe sO. that, for, instance, the rims oo 
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Ke Hla fell a oii dooty- into these’ dens. of ‘eut-throats | " sd 
— which were. altogether: beyond the jurisdiction of the- Pasha; The Vu : 
| whole ef. K bea was in. rebellion, a band ‘of robbers had = | 
.  gliere having become so numerous and strong, that it put to flight © — 
. " a body of troops sent by the Pasha to. disperse it, An Indian 


o Nawab. from the Carnatic, who had, with his family and retinue - ET . 4 


arrived as à pious pilgrim in Kerbela, succumbed amid the general —  . 
~~ confusion, which. was further augmented by the death of Fath Ali — 
(5 Shah of. Persia, and the troubles of succession to the throne, which Sr 
ues it ‘occasioned, © Dp 
ELA Even. ihe. servans of. dis. P were. ae that. tena plundered: ae 
E dno Baghdád by the. Arabs... This insecurity was ascribed to the | 
nage presence. of the Ageil tribe of Arabs, a portion of which dwelt o 
- within the town, Suleymán Pasha having about 60 years. before = 
< established a colony of them. there, and invested them with = 
Us the. privilege of escorting Caravans: between Baghdad, Aleppo ^; 0 
and Damascus. - heir ‘original - home. "was Nejd in Central = 
7 Arabia. but they had become. powerful in. Baghdád, protected — — 
i “y robber and. murderer, and tyrannised | over. the enfeebled 
^." town. Ali Pasha became. so enraged. with this tribe, that 

. he ordered the whole of it to vacate the town with the Sheikh : F 
M “the | Ageil: resisted, but. . ea the skirmishes had. lasted: 2 
enfer ‘several days, were last. compelled to quit the . 
aeg down. This . took. place pex te the moment when the Zobeid . 
o procu whom the Pasha had called to his aid, arrived at the ~~ 
ae gates of. Baghdad ; but they. had | already. long - before . been  . 
I2 pad. terms with. the Ageil B. Fraser who paid a visit to * 
."o$he camp of ihe. Zobeid before. the. town, states that he. 
had never beheld- savage hordes like these- among Moslems, . 
-O They were all tall and emaciated, with long, dishevelled hair, — 
(s and: faces greedy for prey ; their manners were, however, Superior EN 





à ever; respect to those of ordinary Fell ahs (cultivators;) md such 


e he. j would. not pe. plundered, they: were ‘shocked: at the. insinuation, 


placed their hands on their eyes and heads, says Fraser, and — 

^ gwore that- he would be. as precious to them as the. limbs of 
‘their own bodies. It: was. winter, and the weather cold; but. 
he. Zobeid- had no tents, and were stretched between their sr Re 
. horses, wrapped in their Abas (cloaks) on the grouud, like black ^ ti 
bundles. Most of them had sabres with dirks in their belts; | 
several - had iron-maces, or herbahs, or javelins, likewise of iron, =. 
< and from five.to six feet lone, for throwing. At their saddles shor- > ^ 
ue ter. perbáh were. suspended, about six on i each sido, which. Li jd 





je found only among genuine Bedouins (free. dwellers of. me DEM 
i). On being asked by Fraser, who wished to payas |. — ^ 
thelr: desert, ‘how the and his might fare, and whether = =. 
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e Conclusion : ^ Various. 
seets and religions. 
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_ projected with . great force and dexterity. They carried also = 

` Aron hammers, and sticks with hooks. of iron, with which they 

= . . could lift anything from the ground without dismounting. But ^ 
=- few had matchlocks, and the chief arm was the spear, a whole. ^ ^ 
. forest of which was stuck into the ground. Theirhorses were = ^. 
bad, small and lean, To- the question why they had no good |... 


horses, their reply was :—“ When we need them we take them — 


from the Anizeh. The enmity between the two tribes origi- ^ à 
.. mated in horse-lifting. Meanwhile the Anizeh had retired, 
|. and the Zobeid abandoned themselves to unrestricted enjoy- ^. 
. ment; their Sheikh and his people were feasted in Baghdád, ^ ^ 
. and invited every evening to another house where all got drunk, ^... 
-~ &nd the Pasha at their head. The protection of the Zobeid ` 
. was uülized by Fraser in his excursion into the deserted lower = 
"2. Jezireh; or Mesopotamia °° l0 s Soc oils DD eve D 
© We’ shall conclude with a few remarks on the various sects 0o 
É Dua Se of Baghdád concerning which the Ameriean | 
missionary writing in 1837 gives us complete: ^. 
nt ee oe A AME LUE “information, only a small portion of which ^ ^. 
Wil be sufficient for our purpose; -e 5 000: oos Re n 
. Not only has the splendour of former times departed from ^ 
 Baghdád, but even the later Turkish religious institutions have 
. mostly disappeared, and nothing remains except the nonsen- =~ 
. sical antics of the fanatic and most ignorant Durewaish ovders, = 
. The fifty mosques of earlier times are mostly in ruins, and. their . . 
revenues are drawn by the Government, or swallowed by eovetous 


.. Pashas, Of the Madrassehs, or schools of the Qorán, only then ames ^ - 

> = remain, and a single professorship, which is kept up by the Pasha, «|... 
. . Who draws all the other salaries for his own benefit: "Phere are ^. — 
... mo teachers, or continuous instruction, the scholarships, liberal ^ — 
.. endowed informer times, are no longer enjoyed by any students, = 00 
. aud even if the single professor one day delivers a lectureon —..— 
the Qorán, many days without any again follow it; laziness .. "EUR 
. and general ignorance prevailed so much, that in southgate's.  . Ce. 
.. time, only about six men in the whole of Baghdád had been. PEA 
~= .deelared capable of imparting instruction in the sciences. relaüng |. ^. 
_ to the Qoráín,.. Those who here and there still enjoyed the benes ^. 
» fits of the Madrassehs, dwelt within and. without the town, where... 
_ they pursued their avocations, and only now and then paid avist ooo 
— for an hour to the Madrasseh, in order not to forfeit their "elaims, 7 
Southgate endeavoured here to obtain more accurate infor- ^ ^. 
. mation regarding the four principal sects of the Sunnis, because... ^ 

| o. heimagined, that, in the seat of their origin, he could .obtaim ^ p 
| @ better knowledge of their differences than in the wester © — 
| countries of Turkey, where the majority of the population belong ——— 
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: ihe Hou rU "The Humber - iof. the adherents. of Malek is i NL 
“but small in. Baghdád, they are all Arabs who have settled | A 
“tigre from Nejd. Most of the Kurd race who settled in the ^. 5 
town are Sunnis of the. Shaft sect, which also occurs. Butfew ^ . | 


et CE MISC A 





of the «Baghdad. people. remained the adherents of the once ^. id 
eelebrated - Honbal ; in this dnd b. expectation. of Southgate EAr 


_ was mostly disappointed. 


‘The Shywhs of Baghdád oi very numerous, especially among a 


hie. Persians, and also included : many. Arabs, who. have been from - Vr 





` the very beginning zealous followers of A"li. T. 


` Kerbela, not. merely from "Persia, but even from India. Rich 


- ‘pilgrims. to: ee bela. are. not only often: muléted of large sums by ; 
the Turks, but also plundered. by the Ar abs for the right [d passing qu 


às through their territories to the holy city. - 


The predominance of the numerous. Ditwsieh. pros alteady LEE 
n aa oel by Niebuhr, subsists even at the. present time, although - ave 
the Ulemma and the educated. Moslems despise’ their. repugnant E 

p .carieatures, - extravagant .farces and jugel ler-tricks. G. Keppel Ror 
| | a visit. to ihe convent of. the- Kalendar Durwaishes in the ^ =v 
] ; whichis said to bave been founded by Harün-ur- .. 
Rashid. ind: to bear. the name. of ‘the. first member of the order, — ^ 
whose. name was Kalendar. He calls them hordes of vagabonds ^^. 
. roaming as mendicants through the whole east, leadiug- the 29 
= most: unbridled and debauched lives on the pretence of becoming . 

dead. to tlie: world. in their monasteries, and abdicating ah its — ^. 
E vanities. Their Sheikh, sitting on à. ‘tiger-skin, surrounded with =. .: 
all kinds. of arms, ostrich- eges, vases, and other gifts of. thefaith- |... 
Ke fal. ‘Ke ppel found: to bea most cunning man of. the world. In ^. 
^ publie no Durwaish — resents an. insult, Dui: accepts. even. blows de. 
— with. the- exclamation, - * Let Allah rs will be done On the neck - ue 










E po wear E stones: for talismans, - m sa 





ney have their moss — 
- que. and. also a ‘spiritual. legate, who is ‘the protector of their = 
sacred. places of. pilgrimage: in Baghdád, such as the tomb of ^  . 
the Emam Musa A'l Kázem, as. well as of the sepulchres Gn e 
TA and: Husseyn at Kerbela, near Kufa, which place is as sacred |. — > 
to them as Mekkah to the Sunnis. The treasures of the sepul- — 
.ehres, though partly robbed already by the "Wahhabys andby = — 
the Pashas of. Baghdád, who afterwards on the pretence of * pre 0655s 
“venting a similar. calamity, ie foreibly . carried off what precious Wo. m 
articles. yet. remained, without returning them again to the sanc- — 

= tuaries, were again: and . again | replaced by the zeal of pious ^ — 
2 pilgrims; it being the highest. aim ofall Shya’hs to die in -Kerbela, | pgs 
“orto. get at least their. corpses conveyed there, to repose near — -— 

eh the holy grave in consecrated ground, Caravans, with the corpses — 

- of Shya'hs, packed in strong coffins, are frequently arriving in — 
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According to Southgate’s statements there were in Baghdád = 
e Only. two convents of Durwaishes—Takiahs, whose inhabit . ^ - 
- ants are monks called Durwaishes, .in eontradistinction to her-  — 
mits called Záheds—but many others who, although register- = 
. the ceremonies of the whirling, the howling, and other Dur- à — = 
—. waishes, as the laity do in other towns, and even in Constanti- 
„nople. Their fury in shouting prayers often ends with grunt 0 
. jug, and falling down from "exhaustion; they inflict. wounds - E E 
on their owa bodies—like the Gurzmár Faqirs of India, The | 
. mob admire their miraculous tricks, with which they someé- |. |... 
. times also attain political objects, and praise the apparent. ^. = 
lunatics as inspired saints. They live on alms and deceit, — ^ oo 
. Of other religious sects, the Jews are, after the Muhammadans, > 
the most numerous ; they do not live in misery, as in Persia... XP 
.. In Baghdád the richest merchants are Jews, they are the first ee 
. . bankers in the bazárs and Kháns ; they possess three synagogues, 
. .. and inhabit a special quarter, where naturally also great poverty > 
|. occurs by the side of wealth, They have, however, no beggars, and. ^ ^. 
. maintain a close connection whereby they support each other ; they 
boast of being the descendants of the ten tribes of the captivity, © =. 
and call each other brothers, "Their physiognomy is said not to |... 
_ be characteristically Jewish. Before the plague their number was, | 
_ according to Wellsted, said to amount to 7,000, buit since os ux 
. that time it has again increased enormously. We have. already: og 
seen above, that in the time of Benjamin of Tudela they had their. a e 
, own patriarch, and that important office still exists, and its in-, ^ 
 . .eumbent, who is the chief of the Jews, deals in their name with the . |... 
-Turkish authorities, and enjoys great consideration, = 
voc Phe Armenians appear to play a very subordinate ‘part. Southe. |. jn 
i. gate. counted 125. families of them, 25 of which were United - MIT 
* = Catholics and 100 Syrian Catholics, or so-called Chaldsans ; theg e 7e 
t - had a very miserable church and no bishop. Their poverty | 
HS l.38) perhaps only feigned, for | under . despotie governments Ar- ooo 
i" .. menlaus always pretend to be destitute, live in a very retired i =en o 
ios o manner, and shun every kind of display. | Wellsted, indeed, = ^ . 
|. assures us, that the Armenians of Baghdád are not only |. = 
—. well off, but even rich, The United Catholics held their devotions ^... 
. at home; but the Syrian Catholics or Chaldeans, with tenor is 
' twelve Roman Catholic European families who lived here, had their... 0 
divi ne service in the. same church, though at different times. aud jx 
. With different ceremonies. A Roman Missionary had recently. ~ 
. been consecrated as bishop of Babylon and Persia—like Beau- = 0 
. champ formerly—who considered the whole. of Mesopotamia, ROREM 
. Persia, Armenia, and Kurdistan to belong to his diocese, which ^ 
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ne mh Syrian Cluistinus who. bavo a patriarch | in “Baghdad: ec 
E it dishonourable. to. assume the name of Jacobites | Sa 
o like: their Mesopotamian brothers, as if they were the adherents ^. 
p '&.heresiarch, whereas they mu to the ancient Syrian. — 
church. - They, therefore, always called themselves merely Sy- _ 
ane whilst those of- them: who had Separated, and had joined. f 
— ihe Roman Catholic church, called themselves. Syrian. Catho- ^. 
x . lies, Neither. did the. Nestorians of. these parts: like to be ^. 
- known. by that. name, but called themselves: Chaldeans, and =| 
-> asserted. that. they. were descendants of the Assyrians, asthe > 
Jacobites were of the: Syrians of Damascus. The. patriarch of ^ t 
= the | ‘Chaldeans. of Al-Kosh, the Venerable Mar Elias, had EE 

—. .eome to. Baghdád for the gonsecration: of the. Bishop of: Babylon, i 

"s and: Southgate. learnt from him that he was one of the chiefs . 


DE the old Nestorian united church, the other, Mr. Shimon, 


xm the ‘patriarch of Julamerk, or of ihe separate independent - Eg 
EE Nestorians,. "pon whom the Protestant: Mission of Urmia ex- | 
< erted influence, as the Roman Catholic Mission of Mosul was upon - 


e Wiciss zu des 9 of th the Ci City yof B Bagh hdad, Sc. p x 


oe v intended 1 to visit i in company "with the bishop. ub Khosrova’ es : ; 
| cat that, time (1837) great, efforts were made by the Roman: Catho- ao 











“the former The Roman Catholic church has giveu the name — o 


M of Chaldeans to proselytes of two sects, namely, the Nestorians — e 
à “Sand: the Syrian Christians, which has naturally given rise to ^ < 
various misapprehensions, as there is no question of nationality. 






DN the Arabie word Nasráni (Nazarene) only the Nestorians - E 


n Were. designated i in Persia, but all sects of Christians in Meso- or ee 
jotamia ; there are many of them in Baghdad, whose colloquial — 


: language is Arabic, as in Damascus and. Cairo, while Persian and | =} 


i ‘Turkish are less spoken, | though: all three. can be studied very. , 3 
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TA mE yI —THE  BANKYA PHILOSOPHY. 
D. Continued from the “ Calcutta Review,’ October 1889) 





A ON exposition of the. principles: of the. Sankhya. system dau s s z E. 
be incomplete without some reference to a treatise, decidedly `- 


2 caer than the. one already. examined, we. mean the Senkhga- UE 


E  Karica, or exposition ` of the Sankhya, by swarà Krishna -(-— T 
- That this documentis more ancient than the Bankhya - Prava- (027 


.. chana, or the Sankhya Sutras, falsely ascribed to Kapila, is- rum 
J "proved both by internal and external evidence, The speculations 


... embodied in the. Sankkya Pravachana about the emergent x Um x 
~ deity, who appears as Creator under the name of Brahma, ss | 
^. Preserver under that of Vishnu, and as Destroyer under ‘that: 5 


7 ‘of Mahadeva, are sufficient to trace its composition to the age when = E 
 &n attempt was made to reconcile philosophy witb current super- UN NE 


. stitions; and they would be enough, even if other proofs were a 


wanting, to establish its posteriority. "The book, however, abounds ^. | | 


| with references to the varied systems of philosophy which We a 


P. known to have flourished i in times posterior to the age of Kapila, ~ Pi a 
. who in one important sense may be called the father of Hindu Phi- |... 
| -losophy. Such. references, both direct and obli ique, are. scarcely |. NUM 


met with in the Sankhya-Karica, which, moreover, does not iiy ee 


Indicate any advance on the part of Philosophy nung a e o 


: conciliation. between the transcendental. speculations: of des D 


as schools and the grovelling beliefs of the masses. AT EN 
oV hé Sankhya- Karica consists of. seventy- two. stokas, ` or die ee 
s tichs,. each, as a rule, bearing upon a distinct topic. As speci- ern 


. mens of conciseness of style, condensation of thought, and ‘closes: o0 


ness of reasoning, these distichs are worthy of all] praise ; though = ee 


.. they are free, comparatively speaking, from the tinge of con- =n 0 
-a o troversialism | by which the later wotlk: i$ distinguished. ~The eee 
book has been very recently translated by Mr. John Davies <o 
whose elucidatory notes and extracts from standard comi- ^. 


.. mentaries are helps with out which it is im possible for the ordinary © LE 


. . reader to master its contents. Of his translation we shall avail o | 


.. ourselves in our attempt to present a synopsis of its contents. ^ < 
Regarding the author of the Sankhya-Karica, very little. 21A 
s ds known beyond. what is indicated in the last three of its dise cos 
-a tichs. These we deem it desirable to transcribe:— p 
-..“ This supreme purifying doctrine, the Sage. (Kapila) compas- - EO 
" 'sionately imparted to Asuri; Asuri taught at to o Fanon se, eee 


: bys mom ^ was 5 extensively made known. o 














< diously written in Arya metre by the noble-minded Iswara | 
Krishna, having fully learned the demonstrated truth. =. 


. tales, and omitting also controversial questions, ^ 


he Sankhya Philosophy. = — 3 
Handed down by disciples in succession, it has been compens | -— 
< " Phe subjects treated in seventy distichs are those of the — xr E 

. complete science, containing sixty topics, excluding illustrative — — 


«hus is completed the book of the Sankhya (Philosophy) $ 


A uttered by the venerable, the great-minded, and divine Kapila. E M ; Ea 3 


a ` May prosperity attend Ta Bee 
< > In accordance with the plan referred to, if not 


- down in the last. paper, we shall present a synopsis of the con- > = 0. 
. tents of this book, allude cursorily to an expository argument —— = = 
dn the dissertation on this Philosophy in. the Sarva Darsana = o p 
- Sangraha, and conclude with a few general observations on ^ : 


the doctrines and principles of the system under review. - 


And first, in accordance with our arrangement, we shall en- Qo NX. 


quire into what the book says ab out the soul and Prakriti, the- 


-two entities admitted as existent in the Sankbya School But = ic 


- "before we do so, a preliminary observation is desirable. | 


^s. The speculations embodied in Sankhya-Karica begin exactly = 4 
-where those of Sankhya Pravachana begin, that is, withthe op- 
admission of the three kinds of pain begetting a longing for —— i - 
 -Jiberation, such as can not possibly be satisfied by “ the visible 1 
^ xmeans? such as earthly pleasures, medicine, &c, or by "the | =) 
..Févealed. means,” such as. prayers, sacrifices, and other religious — 


^ observances, The first two distichs set forth in a- condensed ` 
^ form the object and scope of Saukhya Philosophy, as wellas — 


. (arises) a desire to know the means of removing ii (pain). 


"Tf from the visible (means of removing it) this desire should - 
lu 






omplete nor abiding. 


revealed (means) are like the visible (4. e, inefficient, 






o be superfluous, it is not so,for these are neither abso- - ri 


they are connected with impurity, destruction, and excess. — 


-o A contrary metliod is better; and this consists in a discrimiva- | 
tive knowledge of the manifested (forms of matter,) the un- ... 


. manifested (Prakriti. or primeval imatter) and the knowing 


ee LA Davies shows how religious. observances are, according =- ! 


o Kapila, accompanied with “impurity, destruction, excess or - a 
. "equality". "The Vedic system, which is an embodiment oi 
what the text calls "revealed. means,” is imperfect and ineffi- ..— 


^. cient, because itis inseparably linked to bloody sacrifices, which 
= cannot but result in impurity; because the reward it promises |. — 
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et is Viper: ‘Happiness, not. the liberation. implied i in aon soul's p 


B 7. _ emancipation from all material influences ; and, lastly, ba E 
. . dt gives some persons, for instance, the rich who can offer bloody ^ - 
—— sBerifices - more easily. than. the poor, an "undue advantage over RE 


E others, | | | be e 
Now let us group. some of ihe passages | án high ‘the anti- Lob aS 
nos” thesis between the soul and Prakriti, is set forth :— - | 22$ 
. . 8. “ Prakriti, the root (of material forms) is not ted pu 
The great one. (Mahat Buddhi or Intellect) and the rest. (which ^. . 
"spring from it) are seven (substances) producing. and. produced. ^. 
^ .Bixteen are. productions (onl ».. Soul. ds neither producing nor PL ey 


* : the modes, the stranger (the Soul) appears to be an agent? oo. 


E Ded Me 


« The aad (Vyakia) has. the three: ta Gaay. a 


i w is indiscriminating, objective, generic, irrational and pro- ` x l 
PO ductive. ‘So also is Pradhan (Prakriti). Soul in these respects, Tx 
. as;in those (previously: mentioned), is the reverse." | 


.15. ‘From the finite nature of specific objects ; frou the home: i 


© geneous nature (of genera and species); from the active energy |. | 
^ of evolution (the constant progressive | devel opment. of. finite |"... 
forms); from the d of cause and effect; and from 
s ihe undividedness (or the real unity) of the whole universe," Kt 
x39. (It is proved. that) there is. & primary cause, the. Un-- T 
manifested. (Av yakta). which acts (or develops. itself). by. three oi 
modes ; by blending and modification, like water, from the dif- . 
fervente of the receptacle or seat of the modes as they: are variausly: E 


: distributed.’ A 


E cs Because an b (of. ihinga. is for tha. sake. of 7) 
g another ; ; because the opposite of the three modes and the rest = 
. (their modifications) must exist; because there must be a super- | i: 
< intending power; because. there must be a nature: that. enjoys, | t 


. and because of (the existence of) active exertion for the sake... 


vof abstraction: or isolation. (from. material. jene s : ‘therefore | * a 


~ soul exists.” 


18. “ on the geparate àliotnont of birth, death and. We | 


.. organs; from the diversity of. occupations at- the same time; 


Hn and also from the different conditions (or modifications) of. ‘the i 

EE three modes ; it is proved that there is a plural ity. of souls.” ~» er 
19, “And from that contrariety (of. soul) it is 'éoncluded; E 
a that: ihe witnessing soul ds. isolated, neutral, ‘perceptive, and dns 

T activo by nature” EIS 
os oH: OH ds thus; from. this 1 union, that the: unintelligent dody 
| “ithe: linga) appears to be ‘intelligent, and. from. the activity Ofc ss 





 "lhese distichs set. forth tlie contrast between Prakriti and. soul ad Bog 


EX as. s well i as ‘the varied. kinds, of Prost by whieh their existence. dicus E 
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E Vyakta) ; ; and it ‘unfolds itself in: forms which may bé classed 


. in genera and jn species, - Prakriti is objective, irrational, un- — ^- 
fitted to discriminate one thing. from another, and. produetive —— | 
~- er.evolvent.. The soul is the very antipodes- in all these respects. eae 
cef Prakriti Tt is in. its essence isolated. from the. universe of 


TSÈ; grave is. “the: universe: "et. which? a. grosser eee E 
_ ‘perceived, and the subtler inferred from those percieved. Prakriti o 
. às the. unmanifested . frysta: developing - itself, in consequence. ED 
. of an immanent law of cyclic revolution, into the manifested. | ~ 





i material . ‘objects, ' the. entity which always continues: unmani-. . m M M 


> “fested, is subjective, rational, fitted. to discern the differences bic cy 
-. subsisting between things which differ, non-productive and inactive ^. 
oo Js, rationality. and discriminativeness are, however, problematical, 
..88. We shall show by. and bye. | ‘Suffice it to say here, that the 0 
x. two. entities are so decidely. opposed to one another, that, inorder — 
-< to produce either of them, we have only to divest the other of its: ^ 
^. peculiar: attribute and. clothe EJ with. those which are their. con- 


ST trasts. or opposites, ^. 


oy Tp one: "iüportant "esbeet tho "antiiliesis: bebwésd. Pani 
p. and. ‘soul is marked, Prakriti has’ the three gunas, or qualities, f 
~ er modes, while the soul i 18. entirely ` free from their presence or > 
s “Influence. . Let us see what the Rarica Says about these cons 


itutive elements of Prakriti: Ta. 







ae consort: together, and take each other’ s condition. 








tof a lamp.” 








revals; 


the gods) and a stock form the limits.” 





I2. n "The modes have a joyous, g : grievous, and stupefying nature. CRM EE 
they . “gerve for manifestation, activity and restraint : they Dae Fus 
wrally . subdue and support each other, produce each other, LE CUM 


p xod, «€ Goodness " (Sattma) is considered As light. (or. subtle) CN 

c wid enlightening (or manifesting) ; ; “passion * or "foulness? (rajas oo. 

PEE a8 exerting and mobile ; ‘darkness’ (Tamas) as heavy Or. envelop- p. ie 
ving (or obstructive). This. action. for ihe gaining. of an | end 19. o 


~ The gunas, it is to be observed, cannot, “properly. em A ue T 
. ealled moral. dispositions, such. as. goodness, activity, aud indolence ENTIS 
s ares “They may be- represented - as producers of our moral dis- ——— 
^ positions, the material essence of which both our intellectual = . 
~ and moral affections are modifications or evolutes. Matter, aecord-. |. - 
. to this system, may be defined as ` A double-faced - entity; E MAT. 
"de presented in the universe in a variety. of: forms more or less | c ee 
a gros, t more or teas subtle and tenuous. ! e its grosser. forms | we s "a qon 








the higher world. the quality (or "mode). ca Hed: $ í good- os 
j below, the: ereation abounds. in ‘darkness ’; Cin. 7.5 
e "midst foulness. or passion’ abounds, Brahma. and the rest d E 


meram 
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^ give. das name P Jus objects; while dis. ‘aabtler aaa zs 


.- forms we ‘characterize as intellectual affections and moral dis- = - 


positions... But the sharp. line of demarcation. that we drawe [oy 
.. between metter and mind has no foundation in truth, though. ^. 
held up as obviously just by the factitious rule of our dictionaries AE 
E and grammars!. | Nt 
< Another point of P T or “gather. puru diebweus Noo 


| CU Bri. and Purüsh, or soul, hinges on the unity. of the one, a 
 .. and multeity of the. other. - Prakriti is.one, indivisible- Bübs cocus 


stance, appearing in endless yar ieties of forms under the influence i0. 


: of the quality called * passion; which. leads it irresistibly. to pass. . 


. -. through a fixed process. of evolution. Souls are, however in- - P 
= “uumerable. How is this to be proved t. Before it is possible - teo 


answer, this question satisfactorily it. is. necessary to. enquire— m i 
- how is the existence of Prakriti itself, or that of Purush, or sou, |. 


to be. proved o E : 
—— Here we must notice. that only dires sources. of knowledge, cP: 


kinds of proof, are admitted in this treatise, as in the Sankhya T 


Pravachana. In distich 4 we have these stated : :—=“ Pereeption, - 


inference, and fit testimony are the three-fold - (kinds of) accepted = | 
proof, . because in them every mode of proofis fully contained, =- < 
The complete determination, or perfect knowledge, of what is t0 ^. 
^ be determined is by proof, ^. And in distich 6, the. province, BO oos 
to speak, of each of these lines of evidence is. indieated : —*The e 
knowledge of formal or generic existence is by perception ;. kopf i. 
things beyond the senses by reference; that which cannot bec 


PY — determined by this (method). and cannot, be. perceived must. be Lo 


; determined by fitting means.” 


The argument. brought. forward. to. prove. “the: existance’ "a E 


Moe i ‘ulteity ‘of souls is ‘the same presented as. that in the oaia oe a 


. Pravachana. with some new features added. |  . [c 
. : We are assured of the existence of. the 6bieel of mature by E 
| per ception, But these objeets are finite or conditioned, and they — 
—. cannot but lead us to look for the grouud of their existence apart. . 
from themselves. They are, moreover, classed in genera and 


a species, - and- they consequently lead the mind towards an original a 
or primary genus... The process of evolution. noticeable in their ^. 
production suggests an evolving. principle ;. ; while the chain of . . 

- . second causes they point to, leads us to a recognition of. a pre oo 


.. eedent. first cause. And, lastly, the. unity of the: universe indb s 
- gates the operation in- its production of a principle, originally ' = 


B . indiscerptible and. indiscrete, though susceptible of modification, —— 
` such as renders it now. multiform, divisible and divided. Infer-  .. 
. o ence, therefore, rising from. a series of. ‘effects to. the primal cause, o 


cv (establishes t the existence: oh. Prakriti, tf ‘whioh h doreiapas itself B s 
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and wood-apple. - 


_ «But the vast assemblage. f: things into. "which: Prakriti. has o w 
2 developed cannot exist. for nothing ; and it therefore: suggests ^. 
— the presence, somewhere, of one fitted. to own and enjoy it, asa ^ 
. wel furnished house. necessarily carries with. it the idea of A ^ 7 HE 
> person dwelling in it. Besides this assemblage of inanimate |. ^. P 
o things needs the supervision and. regulating power of an intelli oo 
< gent ruler; while the rush towards ‘emancipation — made byl 75:53 
` Prakriti in some of its subtler forms leads the mind by a transition, ^ 
natural and easy, to the recognition of a being enthralled, and EN 
. therefore in. need, of deliverance. "The existence of the soul is | 
| therefore | established | “The argument, however, is a naked. 

7 fall. acy, inasmuch as the- ‘soul, being perfectl y inert and quies- 
ni cent, 1s, “properly — speaking £ neither an enjoyer nor a ruler, rus 


while its enthralment is a fiction, rather than entity. 


_ Various facts are mentioned as tending to prove the multeity : 
E or plural ity of souls The varied accidents of. birth and death - aoe 
— form a series of. indisputable facts fitted to set forth their multi, | . 
. tudinousness. If souls were one, not many, the birth and death =~ 
ef one. person. would synchronize with the birth and death of ` 


tal other. persons ; or if there were only one soul, all human beings 








ef ingress ‘and egress is a proof. that Souls are multitudinous, 


-. mot one. Again, if souls were one, the organs of perception and — 
2M ‘intellection attached to them would not prevent the variety of |. 
=e pe which is their most noticeable aspect. In one man, dp roe 
e the sense of hearing or sight i is ten times: neuter than in. 








Why 















-the three omoda" ‘blended inte: varieties of. forms, as“ "d iu RC 
- coming. from the clouds is modified as sweet, sour, bitter, pungent ^ ^. 
“dn the nature of. the Juice: of. the ‘enooanut-palm, bel. -karaja ms 


would come into the world and go out of it at one and the same —— 
time. But the fact is, that they come in at different times and go — — 
à Qut. ab ‘different: times ; i andthe endl ess diversity i in their hours Dt. 


türerenc Owing certainly to the denos "s ue to. the PE e 
merits or ‘demerits. accumulated by them severally in former states ^. 
Ari f existence. But if souls were one, and the deserts the same, the. 

n organs . would present a uniform aspect, the sense. of. sight. i 
hearing would be acute or dull in all human beings, and. defects ee 
- and. imperfections would be. equally, nob. ‘unequally, dinbued 554 
^ Aud, lastly, all mankind would in that case be- equally affected by — 
the. modes. or qualities. The fact, however, is that thereisan 
endless variety. of ways in which human beings are affected by LES 
them, Some are. ‘peculiarly susceptible | to the. quality of good- a don 
`- ness, and become good almost instinctively; while others are . ^ 
D enslaved, as id Eae nby t the ed que almost i from their birth, ne ae 
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ic The reasoning harei is fallacióus; as it conven ‘the: soul some on 
E responsibility, which in reality belongs to. nature! ee eta 
One: important. question. ought “to be raised Bad disposed. of OE 


-' "before we proceed to a. detailed treatment of the products ‘or | ee 
 "evolutes of Prakriti. If those dispositions which are characterised 


"as moral are. foreign to the. soul, wherein | do- they. inhere? .. 2 
- The: Sankhya philosopher . is penetrating. enough to see that 
. Such dispositions. as goodness, passion or indolence cannot inhere >- 
in or form portions of our gross bodies. Nor can. they ijnhere-: 70 
-in or form elements of the soul without leading it to some. ~ 


zt - kind of action inconsistent with the hypothesis. of its perfect. . E 


“quiescence. A habitation. for these dispositions is therefore a. 


.. desideratum in the system. — The Saukhya philosopher meets. uoi 
the want by positing a ‘subtle body between the perfectly ^. ^. 
.. quiescent soul. and the gross, perceptible and tangible body. = o0 2 
This is called the linga-sarir, and it. migrates. with: the sonli i. 70s 
from one gross body to another, and is dissolved only when its. .— 
perfect emancipation — is ‘effected by intense meditation, "Phe | 


following distichs speak of this subtle body :— 


- 89. « Subtle (bodies), those which | are ‘born: of. father Bae Uu Po 


mother, with the gross forms of existence, are the three-fold 


. species (of bodies) Of these the subtle are permanent ; those Vu 


E. which: are born of father and mother perish, T Nor 
40. "Phe subtle (body) ¿i aga formed primevally, iooi e a 

| inanem. composed - of intellect | aud the rest down to the. pe 
subtle elements, migrates, never enjoys, aud. As. ‘endowed with Jos 


| | dispositions (Bhavas). 


241. SAS a. ‘painting Ades” not. stand’ without a support: of oov 
i ‘receptacle, dor a shadow without a stake; &e., 80 ihe linga does- > ad 

P : not. exist. unsupported without specific elements, ^. Du 
.49, * Formed for the sake of the soul, the linga, y the dinis (mh 
i nection: of means and their results and by union with heii i | 


| predominant Prakriti, plays ite part like a dramatic actor" — RM 
All material objects are in these verses divided into. three i 


.- elasses, subtle bodies, gross bodies, or those which are born ofc DD 
father and mother, and various forms of unor gauized matter. /. u7 
- The subtle body or linga- sarir is composed of the three primal. 


evolutes of Prakriti, intellect or intelligence, egoism and Manas, =: 


: or mind, and the rudimental elements (the f ‘anmatras); and ito ^. 


aa? ‘therefore, like these, imperceptible, - ‘It is more permanent. ^^. 
than our gross. bodies, is unconfined: because” it migrates from 9°00. 


: Eus grose body to another with the soul, and is. endowed with pt | 
oo) moral dispositions, though incapable. of. enjoyment, ‘which. is tha) 7l 
;. prerogative of the ‘soul, suppositious: rather than real. pi how- - pee 


B pren  enthrals. the: soul, “which: must: cast aside this ‘tenuous. B ue : 
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aid as y wall: as ss. series. of grosser bodies; dolose. ite ts Tibora: ? | 3 
. tion or final separation from all material conditions i is effected; n 
Xt dee time to advert to the productions or evolutes of Prakriti. T 


These are set forth in the following distichs :— —— — 


22, «From Prakriti. issues: the great principle- (Mahat, The i 


- tellect), | ‘and from: this the. ego, or consciousness, from this ^. 


T (consciousness) the whole assemblage of the sixteen (principles: or Lue 


| = entities) and from five of the sixteen the five gross elements. - 


. 98. “Intellect is the distinguishing principle: (adhyavasya). nee 

“Nee; knowledge, freedom from 1 passion. “and power denote it when |. 
affected by (the. mode) * goodness " ; when affected bys ; darkness’ MEE 
doe it is the reverse of these, : 


24, " Egoism is. PPM From “this proceda. E 


D qune creation (sarga, emanation), the series of ihe eleven (prins ae 


2 ples) and the five (subtle) elements, — 
- 95, “From consciousness, modified (y dna » proceed y 


"E tlie eleven good principles ; frora this origin of being as darkness ^ - 


..eome the. ‘subtle elements, Both emanations are caused by the D 
RE ‘foul or active mode, . | 


26. “The eye, the « ear, the nose, the tongue, sae the skin are 


ii ; termed. the organs of intellect. (buddhi) ; the voice, the hands, 


: the feet, (the. organs of) excretion and generation are called the Ex 
ue organs of action, | 






ues : m. “The Manas duin d in ‘this respect: bas one eee of — 


i both, (al asses). It is formative (or determinative) and a sense- 


diversity of external things.” T e 2r 
“These evolutes with the. root, a Prakritd und ihe soul, es 


o which i is neither an evolvent nor an evolute, form the twenty- a 


five tatimas, or categories of the Sankhya Philosophy. For the — 







^. sake- of easy reference we give them below in the order i in which SN 


: we presented | in Mr, ‘Davies’ excellent beok: 0 


xn 92, Ahankara, the egoizer or consciousness, 


E : - ; sapidity or taste. 


organ,” from. ‘having. cognate functions (with the organs). Itis — i 
-o multifarious, from the specific modifications of the modes and the gm 


Prakriti, or primordial, self-evolving matter, ie en 


e ae 8. Tanmatras, or subtle elements, five in. namber sound. i n = 
de langen or touch, ‘odour, or. smell, visibility, Or form, and T 


"The five me comen (Mahabhuta) viz., ias ma the co 


M E subtle. element | sound, air. from. touch, earth. from odour, fe 


Pin - from sight or visibility, and water from taste or sapidity. 


.6. The five senses, the eye, the ear, the nose, the tongue, v. 


E E and the skin. (Gyan-indryani, or organ of. knowledge) - E 
4, The organs of action. (Karma-indryani), ‘the ` voice, . the -€— 


uS hands, 0 the feet, ; (he. ED of p exeretion and generation, Dc aa 
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2X Be: “Manas; or mind; which recelves and “works into proper: E. 
Shapes the impresstons made upon the senses and which is re- ^.^. 
. .  garded as one of the three internal organs; the other: two being oii 2 
ND intelligence and consciousness. | Po 
~~ 9. The soul (Atman or Purush X which i is an entity. distinct Ara tuer 


E foem. Prakriti, — | n 
Among the evolutes of. Prakriti, he organs are divided into MEE 


| internal and exterual, and the elemnienis into subtle and gross. 


^ . The internal organs are the intellect or intelligence, conscious- D n 
ness. or egoizer, and. the mind or the thinking principle, - They ACC 


E a are the. gate-keepers of the. soul, while the external organs the |. . sU 
- - five organs of knowledge and the five organs of actions, are the = 
. gates. The external: objects of nature aud their impressions- ` x a 


pe through five. especially of these gates to the mind, which works ^ 


—.. them into appropriate forms, or ideas, and communicates. them -— 2 
.— < to consciousness, by which they are individualized and. conveyed . RSS 
." ^to the intellect, which- forms general concepts, such as are re- POR A 

flected in the soul; which is erroneously said to be the cognative ~ NC 


_ priuciple...-This is Mr. Davies’ view of the function of these inter- | 
nal organs, but the commentators whom he consults, present a 


very different, aud a much more confused notion of their varied S 


E operations. Vachaspati speaks of the mind thus:—*It gives. ae 


form in a collective’ manner to that which is. perceived. by an. ee 
organ of sense, and says, this is a thing,’ this is confounded . 0 > 
and that is not 80; . and it. discriminates or defines a. thing. by a ee 


dts specific and unspecific nature" And Gandapada Says i 


AS a person. going along a road Sees an object ata distance, somes 


andis in doubt whether it be a post ora man; he then observes -7 


^. some characteristic. mark upon it, ora. bird perched there, and, © | 
^- doubt being thus dissipated by the. reflection of the mind, the ENSE. 


understanding (Buddhi, or intellect) discriminates that it is. Als ee 
qu post ; and then egoism. interposes for the sake of cer tainty, as EU ae 
am “verily, or (I am certain) it is‘a post.’ In this way the functions = 0 

of intellect, egoism and ind, and the eye. are (successive! » E t. 


|... fulfilled." cr 
Lv The füuclions? of ior sternal organs are nob categorically es 
- . stated in the Sankhya-Karicu and the Sankhya Provachana ; == < 
. and modern commentators mislead when they speak of them ino 


LP" the phraseology current in modern schools of philosophy. Let . 7 
-ug turn from what is at least speculation | to what is. distinctly ` 


S stated about them, Intellect under the influence of * goodness" 


(dg. "distinguished . by virtue, knowledge, dispassion, | and. Super l 


-.. natural power ; but it is disfigured under the: influence of ‘dark- DIS 


mess! by vice, ignorance, passionateness,. and weakness... The. io 





emancipation of the soul is e effected: P, it, wi vben itoi y 
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Clay e sees the ‘distinction: between. soul. and thes “the: ego "na 
andthe non-ego. Virtue and vice, therefore, as well asknow-. 
.. ledge and ignorance, are ‘material conditions, not moral Qispósk: eo | 


a tions and intellectual states in the proper sense of these terms. ~ 


. - lutelgenee, however, retires from the scene as soon as itso . 
: “grat offspring egoism, or self. -consciousness, makes its appearance, = 


Phe work of creation. is effected by. this. principle. Under the 


- control. of. * goodness,’ it evolves out. of its. own substance the  — 
-eleven organs, which are all good, vig, ihe five. organs of know-  — 
. ledge, the. fe organs of. action, and: the eleventh organ, or the . 
. ^mind, which, ‘though one of the. last - of ereations, takes rank 
with the. first, and. itsown. producer, consciousness. Under the  . 

~~ control of ‘ ‘darkness’ it creates the. ed elements, and through ^. 
` them the gross. elements, which in varieties of combinations arg 

< found i in the objects of pature, Por seien evolves. out ofits own- 
^s $übstance the entire. creation 5 and if consciousness were nob a = 
material” product, an. evolute of the assumed. primordial - 
. material form, the Sankhya '"system | might” appropriately be xs 


a characterized asa beautiful scheme of idealistic philosophy. - RET. 


The Sarva-Darsana-Sangraha presents. in iis ‘disquisition ead 


en Sankhya Philosophy the categories of the system in these 


tu words :-—“ Now the Sastra of this school may be concisely. said za 
-to maintain four several kinds of E, Viz, that which is- | 
"s évolvent only, that. which is evolute only, that which is both ^. 







evolute and evolvent, and that which is neither,” 





B bterances :— 





RE T 3E By virtue an decent toa higher’ region is shinies e vice oo 
a ducent into a lower region, . Deli liverauce is * gained. by know: oe 













dies and bondage by the contrary. 


bstacles, and the reverse by. the. contrary. ©. 


e ‘According to these, virtue is.a source of bondage. as well as. vice, 


ir "Virtue, as has. already been said; proceeds. from. desire for happiness uen] 
. ,and aversion to pain, which are in: themselves: wrong principles SIR 
cef action. Virtue usaba: only in the. prolongation of the chain of. 
transmigration, its. upshot being the. translation of the soul into . 
one. of. "those ethereal. regions which rise. inan ascending scale, i 
MS above another, f from this world, for the ;psrpose: cof temporar Yo : 








Regarding n bondage and liberation: of Souls we have these - l 


D bos th By. the. absence (or destruction) ofi passion there i is iis en ; 
) ion © of ‘Prakriti (or the power of : Prakriti is. destroyed). ^e qunm 
ration. is from: ‘disorderly passion. By power we. Bn wu 


cause of the. bondage | of. the soul is ignorance, nobviee; ^-^ 05 
and its liberation i is effected by. know! edge, not virtue; This: d. PEE À 
"ope of those: principles : of ‘Hindu’ philosophy. which are common 
“sto all the. systems, many of. those called- heterodox not. excepted. p 
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^ : . produce) when she has made herself manifest to soul (59). 


.  'enjoyment of the. fruits of its good works, and its return iwa `. 

bodily shape to this world, when these are in the course of < 

^ —slow-citclimg ages consumed. Permanent liberation of the soul, = 

- er iis relegation to its original state of non-contact with matter, «^ 

-virtue cannot effect, "That is. the fruit of knowledge, knowledge | DU 
- ef the categories of the Sankhya system—or rather of the  . 


=  Gandapada, one of the great commentators, without whose help > 

—' t is impossible to understand the book under review, thus speaks |... 

^. of knowledge in general :—* Knowledge is of two kinds, external |^... 

and interval. The former includes knowledge of the Vedas,and | 

- the six branches of knowledge connected with them,-——recitation, — 
-. ritual, grammar, interpretation of words, prosody and astro- | 
.. nomy ; also of the Purans, and of knowledge, theology and. law. _ 

Internal knowledge is the knowledge of Prakriti and soul; or the |. 005 

. discrimination that “this is Prakriti,” the equipoised condition = =~ 

of the modes, and “ this is soul," devoid of the modes, permanent - 
and intelligent, By external knowledge worldly distinction, or- 

admiration, is obtained; by internal knowledge, liberation, tbat = —— <- 

is from the bondage of matter. And, in another > place, the — — 

. same commentator says:—“ He who knows the twenty-five prin- —— 

-eiples, whatever order of life he may enter, and whether he — . 

„of this-there-is no doubk i oso ele Y D PRESE oru 
. But, afterall, the bondage and liberation of the soul are mere. >- 

fictions. It is Prakriti that is in reality bound and liberated, ^... 

the soul being essentially free and incapable of bondage; noris 

." transmigration, the perennial source of misery from which de- . . 

. . liverance is to be earnestly desired, a cause of trouble to ihe pure | ^ 

-. . Spirits,  Distich 62 of the Book runs thus:--" Wherefore not. ' 

. , any soulis bound, or is liberated, or migrates. It is Prakriti, which = 

. has many receptacles (or bodily forms of being) which is bound, => 

. Or is liberated, or migrates. Again in verse 8 we have the | ^. 

E wor ds :—~“ P rakriti by : herself E binds herself by . seven B forms, Ves E 
- she causes deliverance for the benefit of soul by one form.” Pra 

.. “kriti is said to be “generous” and “modest.” She is generous, 

^. because all the trouble that she unconsciously takes in evolving ©- 

creation out of its substance is for the benefit of the soul not 

its own. But as she is after all the incareerator and liberator ^. .- 

of the soul, her belauded generosity is problematical. She is mors — 

. over called modest, because she retires as soon as she bas exe | 

. ;hibited herself to the soul. “As a dancer, having exhibited — 

herself on the stage, ceases to dance, so does Prakriti. cone” ad 20 





age ^ 





nore modest than Prakriti; that is my judgment, = 
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C “Basing: € d have. beei seen : aA does ‘not. expose herself a again 46 EE 
2; the view of the soul” (61). But the fact remains. ‘indisputable, = 
— that she creates or evolves only to be seen ; and a girl, who takesa . 
Me world of. trouble. only to be seen, can not appropriately be called - 
 .. modest, even though she has the good sense to retire as soon ag - 
[^ she i 18 seen. : 


If bondage and liberation. ay beloúg to Prakriti, i. ae 


a erbe them : at all to the soul? Let the commentator Vachaspati A 
answer: this - question : ine These circumstances are ascribed to and — 
- affect the soul, as the superior, in. the same manner that. victory a 
and defeat are attributed to and relate to a king, though actually — 
pe occurring i in his generals ; for they are his servants, ‘and the gain os 
... or loss is his, not. theirs." -This is, however, & string of words ` 
c without meaning. ‘The soul i is in reality nor king, nor master, | 

E nor gainer, nor loser; nor does it, properly speaking, see. “Prakriti <. 
s jn all its modifications i iS ouly reflected i in the tranquil, immobile un 
^- and luminous soul, whieh, as it is destitute of. volition and vitality, 
E pesa possibly: recognise what j is fitted. io. make | it miserable Or 
... happy | 


Po. show i in e tra Alis Saskhys SM i diferent. from 


oe the forms. of thought subsequently — Sl oa let us refer for a 
. moment to a -discussion embodied: the Surva-Darsana- — 
 — Sangraha, The author after having PT the categories of the — 
system, and. grouped them under the heads, evolvent only, evOs 
...Tates and. evolvent, evolutes only, and non- evolvent and Homie 
oe Jute, thus raises the discussion alluded to — 


a Here a, four-fold discussion arises as to the- ee tar cause 


t pd: effect, "The Sangatas (Buddhists) maintain that. the exis. - 
“tent is produced from. “non-existent ; the Naiyayika, &e., that the — 
1. (as yet) nou-existent is produced. from the existent ; the Vedan- — 
es dins that all effects are an i llusory emanation from the existent, 
and not themselves: really. existent; while the Sankhyas hold that eo 





niis: produced. from the. existent; " | 
intention to follow the author. through. the ‘Varied of 
te guments; our object being. simply: to show that, 
( e Bodahiem, the source of the. heterodox. Systems, maintains K: BE 


"species of rank nihilism, the orthodox. systems were based on _ 
<o he assumption of a primordial. ‘substance, either materialor . 
spiritual and they were all evolved from. the. teaching of the — 
=: Upanishads: Dr. Mullens, in his well-known treatise on Hindu . 
. Philosophy, has -fallen into the mistake of holding up these . 
—.. venerable documents £ as the source of Hindu. Pantheism, not that . 
soe: Hindu Philosophy in all its. “phases. of ‘development from ni- - 
ES hilism. | And men more. profoundly. versed in Hindu philosophy . 

2 than the late Dedior, have a kowa a \ strong Sendeney,: to a --slunilar, e 








M - of Indian philosophy... - 


| » or rather. identical, mistake... But one cannot study the. Up E 


. nishads in connexion with the systems of philosophy which have 
=- flourished in India in different periods of its history, without ^ ^^. 
- being led to connect the former with the latter, the Upanishads . |. 


. with the systems, as cause and effect. — 


/— tis not denied that the prevalent line of philosophic thought ^ 


-. in the Upanishads is pantheistic. "Their great motto one with- ^ . 
out a second, is the battle-ery of Indian and European, indigen- - a 
. Qus and foreign, pantheistic forms of speculation, The cosmo- ede 
. goules presented in them, the description given of ‘man’s nature — 0. 
.. and of the world itself, and the theory of salvation developed, mani. 
fest a stronger leaning, so to Speak, towards pantheism than ^. - im 
~ towards any other form of Speculative thought. But there are ^. 
lines of reasoning, and forms of expression in these records ^ 
eminently fitted to uphold forms of thought other than those | 


a which are propely called pantheistic. The four wellkuown ex- | a 


pressions, Sa? and Asat, Vyrkta and Avyukta, which . play so . ANE 
conspicuous a part in the cosinogonies of the Upanishads, ry. ee 
certainly susceptible of nihilistic and materialistic, as well as pan- ^ ^ 


. . theistic interpretation, and they have in consequence been ban- 9° - 


died backwards and forwards by almost all. the jarrin g schools | a d 


In one verse especially, quoted in a former paper, creation is 
. distinctly said to have flowed out of Asat,non-being and non- | ^. 


~~ existent; and in several passages the. Avyakta, unmanifested, |^ 
_ is represented as the ground of the Vyakta, or manifested, =. 
aspects of nature, and these passages may obviously be construed. nee 
- 80. as to uphold any form of thought ranging between absolute ^. 
nihilism and absolute pantbeism. The Buddhists, or some classes ^. 


. of Buddhists, have evolved from them their idea of an eternal ^ 
`- Void of non-being, developing into innumerable forms of existence, ^ ^ 0 t 


more illusory than real. The Sankhya School has derived from ^. 
. them its notion of Prakriti, unmanifested in its undeveloped form, |... 
." but manifesting itself in various imperceptible and. perceptible — 
shapes, in consequence of the mischievous activity of one of itg |. 


three essential elements. And the Ved antic thinker has elaborate ^ - 
ed these very utterances into his theory of illusory existence, . 
_ concealing the real under the phenomenal, the one pure being . 


. under various types of non-being. The Upanishads, therefore, 


_ have given rise to the various lines of speculation by which the in~ ^ 
. tellect of the country, by no means deficient in acuteness and — 
- depth, has been exercised and moulded for centuries and ages 
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. Books which may be represented as its standard and authoritative 


-- documents. 


"A simple, un varnished state ment of these is enough to _ yw 





ow that the glowing eulogy of which it has been made the favour. ——— 


show that t 


- ed subject in some quarters is entirely misplaced an d fulso me. The . DNE 


system is a heap of nonsense, “dreamy In its character, self. — 
 .eontadictory in its statements, and immoral in its principles... 





and ‘tendencies. This will appear in the sequel—Meanwhile E ad 
re raise the question :— How is the system to be characterised { EN 


-— With what system of philosophie thought is it to be compared ? `- 





Tt has been called, apparently with. propriety, a system of e no 


. dualism, because it postulates the existence of iwo entities, the > 


ie passive soul and the active Prakriti. But the description if. = 
^ giwes of the soul tends to make it an entity of no consequence 


_. whatever, in fact, a non-entity. The soul is without volition, with- . eee 
^. out intelligence in the proper sense of the term, without sen- NO ME. 
o sibility, a lump of. passivity and quiescence.» It is impossible = `> 


to. divine - what use is subserved by its existence, or why its exis- 


tence is posited. It thinks not, feels not, sees not, handles. noe 2 


Ri plays no pert whatever in the varied work of creation, pre- — 


- gervation and destruction ; and it is only falsely called a specta- 
= tor and enjoyer of experience. it may therefore be appro- 
ET priately thrown out of calculation entirely, = 0 0. a 












materialism of the day in its arrangemeut, rather than in ‘its 





LT “The system, then, is rank materialism, and. differs from the . ES 


inciple. Modern materialism cannot ignore the established ` E 





cis and conclusions of science, and consequently the theory — E 


^. ef evolution it brings: forward, goes up iu an. ascending scale —^ P 
/ from the elements, the ultimate powers of nature, to their varied — 
combinations, from inorganic to organized matter, from the low. > 


. er to the higher types of life, from molecular motion to thought, NOM 







vc dew Id, a desdanging Bose, mon Ku ae | 
jy. But the two classes of systems agree in representing intel: — 





-. Yigence, consciousness and miud with all its affections, appre- — 
pension, sensibility, volition, &e., as modifications of matter. — 





d volition. But the founder. of the Sankhya. Sehol o 
stranger to that insight into the mysteries of creation >- 23 

ioelboy in. these days may justly boast of; aid he; 777 
g scale, or rather moves. fitfully or irregular- o : 


Phe difference is, that, in accordance with one of these two sets ME 
of systems, thought is evolved from gross matter; whileinae- | 
o gordance with the other gross matter is evolved from thought. - ae 


- Or, to express the same idea in ad ferent form, gross matter 


. $ssublimated into thought according to the one set; while thought — — E 


©. degenerates into gross matter according to the other, 





-. he two classes of systems also agree in another respec, —— 
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| They ke i splitting distinctions: between utter in dis ooo 
. . essence and matter. in its grossness, between. matter: ‘subtle’ and | 
. matter gross. The Sankhya system discriminates between, as . 


Lore already been; shown, a subtle body and a gross body, a body 


which migrates’ with the. soul from one tenement of clay: to anao ^ : 


e 


. Other, and. does not dissolve till its final emancipation from =. 
corporeal thraldom, and a body which is decomposed soon after. 
. death. Nor does the discrimination. stop: here. A distinction |. Eu 
| is made. between the senses and. the- powers inherent in them, |  .. 
— between the sense, for instauce, of sight, and the unseen- power ‘of ras 
sight inherent in the organs; ‘the sense of hearing. and the power: coe) 
of hearing inherent in “the: organ; aud so on. Again, a. dise «| - 
 tinction is made between subtle ium gross elemente, ‘between the. ox 
"elements perceptible to us, and those the existence of which is . 
proved. by inference, and which are perceptible to beings endowed. ^. 


with powers of sensation and intellection, more enlarged ‘than. 208" 


. ours Materialism of the modern school is obliged “to make... 
such subtle distinctions, as without them it is impossible to place 


the functions of- the. mind in thes same a aN with the fune- 


tions of the body. "xt 
A tendency has been. growing up, especia y. since he "publi M 
cation of the well-known. treatise the Unseen U niverse, to laugh at . ^. 
. the idea of a vacuum, and fill the interminable regions of. ‘space, a 
which were looked upon as.a. boundless void in former times,. |. 


| that taken notice of in the former. - 





with a material, or quasi-material, luminiferous fluid. of. extreme = = 


tenuity; as well as to posit a sortof invisible material organ- pec 


<o ization, or casement, for. the soul beneath the body, which is =" 


. obviously decomposed after death. Many even of those. persons — s 


. . who believe in: the. instinctively | recognized | dualism/in-tüan, o 
 .8re prone to. believe in the. existence. of a tenuous, subtle body: i 


between the immaterial soul and the gross: material. body, a à sorb WU 


. of. intermediate, permanent. substance which death cannot affect, - 


and of which the soul never gets rid. These advanced t hinkers oe 


owl rejoice, or be mortified, “to find that their new-fangled. theory Pc A 


p . was anticipated in India, about five centuries. before. the “birth. 08 
^. Of Christ. The existence: of an all- pervading: substance mateso - 


vial or’ quasi- -material; consisting of three qualities, held /in. equis DR IU 
/7'. pose, was RE by Kapil a long before. such words 28: Pon 

^ .lous matter? or ‘star-dust’ were. coined. “And: the ideasi a 2000 
^ linga-saviv, i or. tehnous- body in eontradistinction. to, thougli i inii 


otimately connected with, the eia: sarir, Or gross body, is. sue br 


 loped both in the treatise — under. review in this discourse, ane vs 











This idea is somewhat differently stated: and: ‘farther: expanded 5 0s 
E vm the. Sankt hya; Sutras.. The second. ihe. of. Book. kc i 


ELE 
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- puns ^is 5 a Therefrom O Bi; from: ‘the: twenty- e " piiiici ple a B 





there is: the organization of. the body: {or pair of bodies, he el. 


"gross. and. the. subtle)" The gross body (sthul-sarir) consists RR LM, 
Sof. the gross. ‘elements, or rather the grossest of the gross ele-:207 es 
- ments, the earth; and it is. propagated by generation. heo 

A incapable’ of experiencing pleasure or pain, and it is perishable, 
and does actually perish, For purposes of fruition it is of no, | 

' use to the soul, or rather Prakriti, as it cannot effect its liberas,  — 
A ‘tion. Jy consuming the fruits of its merit or demerit, For sueh: s 
<> purposes. another. body. of. subtler. elements, of greater perma ES 
~‘nence, and of capacities more expanded, ‘must be posited. "This ^. 
. is. the subtle. body created at. the commencement of the ères 007 


n tion, or annus. magnus, or at every | renovation of creation, 


"mot propagated hy generation, consisting of seventeen priuciple S 


. principles, the eleven organs, the five rudiments, and the organ of ^ — 


. .eonseiousness, the egoizer. - i migrates from body to. body, and | | s 


7 ‘disappears only. when the fruits of. merit or demerit on the. part | |. 


. of its associate, the soul, or rather the. mind, are consumed, Ad o 
— beatificatiou is realized. "This body is sentient, but it is ineapable — iw 
vee: pleasure or pain, except in association. with. the. gross body, oo 
_ whieh is its counterpart, and - the existence of which is essential . >; 
(oto the performance of its functions. This body, moreover, has @ ^ 
ease or sheath, and that is called anusihani-surir, a sort of. intere fuse 
“omediate. liuk. between the impalpab le, subtle and the palpable, — 
ross body. n Are uot our modern philosophers beaten hol low by ee: 






o their prototypes of ancient times? 


~~ The Saukhya. philosopher cannot properly be. said. y indicate Fus 

» ‘the process of evolution. He states. the material: categories, the ss : 

- formative principles, but does not show how they combine e 

... ve-combine, integrate, disintegrate and redintegrate ; or b$ what 5 3 

process they. develo; € Into the innumerable for ms of beauty and > d 

n We see ad us... But if he were asked to indicate 

is, be; would very. likely adopt. the language of Herberto 

hat: ihe progress. of creation Was: frome 77 

ài ieteroc geneity, by. a, seriés of. differentiations gr adtal. E 
oly effected, Nor would he in. the slightest degree object toa ey €. 

chis law to. social ànd moral devel opment, as well as to that which. 












= homogeni ty tol 





n as material, The truth is, his school, as that of Herbert: Spencer, ps. Se] 


recognizes no real difference between material and moral eoudi- o8 
tions 5 and. therefore the attempts. made by some orientalists: to p 
. jdentify | iis system with the idealism of Bishop Berkeley is futilo —— 
. indeed. ‘He certainly. does represent consciousness as the originas 5 
itor of. material creation 5. and if by conscionsness he ‘understood r 
what: is now meant. by. it, asa rule, he. might. be h el de up as. KS 
, idealist o! of t the first, water. But | consciousness | according to, him ee 
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| ET ac PE organ; or : principle, noi intellectual power, P in the 08 F 


work of evolution it performs, if work it can be. called. at all, itso 


3 “own substance, not anything extraneous, i is utilized; ee 
"The comparison instituted between the ‘Sankhiya- system ad a 











"hat propounded by Pythagoras of Samos, about the time when. 
jt was itself elaborated in India, is juster: - If the existing | frag- . 


"ed ments of the work of Philolaus, who was a contemporary of Socrates, a 


-be regarded as correct. exponents. of the. Pythagorean: philosophy, o ee 


— the two systems may be represented, with some degree of justice, - S e 


^as similar, in many, if not all, respects. The system, which ‘braces oo: 


2v the wonders of creation through monadie and geometrical magni- -. 


tudes to the principles of numbers, limiting and I limitation, mayo oe 5 
be plaeed in juxtapesition with ore. which performs the same feat ^. 


= under the auspices trinitarian, material essence, called Prakriti, 


or Maha (Great) Prakriti. But, barring the speculative wildness que 
characteristic of both the systems, there are two points of similari ^... 
. ty, or contact, to which prominence . ought to be given. "The ^ ^ 5 
- Pythagorean, like the Sankhya system, is based on the doctrine of —— ^ 
 metempsychosis, and it represents the soul as enchained tothe body, 9 
. jn whieh, as it is material, it recognizes an inherent and ime- ~~ 
. movable ‘depravity. Add to this the fact, that the outcome of o 
— these two systems is one and the same process, the ‘systematic ^^. 
mortification of the body by ascetic penance with a view to eom eco 


" plete emancipation of the soul.from its bondage, 


| The Indian system, however, is « r acy of the soil,” ‘as a ‘alist oe e $ 
all the principal vocables, which figure in the. two. systems, are 


T E used i in it in a sense different. from that which is attached. to theme ee 
by its rival. When the Indian system speaks of the bondage and... — 


J liberation of. the coul, it simply means the bondage. and liberation . - ue 
‘of Prakriti and its products down to the- gross body and. Mi ccs 


ES  grossest. of elements; and it represents the extinction of conscious |. i = 
^. fife; consequent on the extinction of desire as the sumam, bonum, S 


to be attained by a Species of mortification and: penance before Us E 
. which the most self-torturing Greek philosopher. would mae stood” A e 


a aghast. 


‘But ihe emaneipation of Braye cannot. tie: permanent, as E is: A E 


T etd to energize after long. periods. of quiescence. | Creation eman- a 


.. ates from it, “and i is ultimately, absorbed in. it, to be once more © - 
forced out and forced in. And; as Prakriti is never to get rid of ^. 
. jig creative fits, it is fated to entangle. and disentangle ise, 003 
- throughout eternity. Nor can the emancipation of the. soul ben 
c. galled’ permanent, inasmuch: as, in accordance with the principles . | 
of this philosophy, it is neither. bound. nor liberated. "The ^^^ 








i -innumerable contradictions which the system betrays, in express- = 
m ton, if not m enunciation of principie and e the reader niab =i ie 
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"ere uo jotja i in n this, brief. sketch, proceed. mainly, if. not Eon » E 


D from the fact, that such a thing. asihe soul, without life, ener gy Or |. 
o activity, mental, emotional or volitional, and. without matera . 7 


properties, is uselessly placed in. juxtaposition with” ‘an active aud o; 


E plastic. material principle, which, through the vicious activity of one ^. 


! . of its elements, evolves and gets. enlangl ed,and.whieh laboriously . US : 
s procures its-own ‘emancipation by a ser les of self-inflicted tor tures Oe aes 


fo the most appalling nature | 


— The Sankhya system | is culled: en re or goalless, in i conten ote 
. distinction. to: the Yoga. Phil losophy,. wW. hich is called. Seishwar, To SS 
with God. . But yet iE is an offshoot of a system of. superstition, uet us 
Scand the fountain. of another, It isan intermediate link between ^.^ 


“the: natüre-Wors ship. of Vedie times and the Poly theistic. worship 


def: those of the Purans. The elemental gods of the Rig Veda ^ 
- were, by a. process of generalization not certainly unnatural, , unified an 
nh the “spirit, of philosophic enquiry into a living, | diffusive: abd i 


. ereative essence; aud: this, in process of time, became the active, .— — 
^ formative principle of the Sankhya School, its Prakriti, or Pradhan, 
< But sucha principle, too subtle: to be grasped by. the common mind, |. 
~ eould not possibly make the system popular among he masses,  — 
~ and could not transfer it from ‘academic groves to the thoron ghfare A 
^ "and the market, It had’ therefore. to. be materialized or embal med ^. 
5i da a. tangible, cognizable. material form; and the transformation | — 
“Savas. “effected without much ‘difficulty. "Phe irinarian material — 
é88ence Was merged iuto the triad of Rindu Mythology, Prakriti. X 
-— identified with Brahma under the influence of the quality, good- — 
mess, into vision under that of passion, and into Mahadeva under ^ ^ 
at of darkness. But other transformations followed. The pe 
. passionless, inactive and dead soul, uselessly posited by Sankhya - us 
i Phil osophy, ultimatel y became the fountain-head, so to Speak, of ` 
à n almost unbounded pantheon: of male gods, who are all more or . 
isl ; while the active Prakriti becaine,. under the name of . ~ 


















mi,the mother of the almost innumerable female 






Rat Ouanna Boss, 


“whom these male:gods are consorted. And thus, iu pe Br 
TL ‘time, the recondite. speculations of. Kapila. were incorpo- ^. 
oe rated with the. popular religion’ of the - 


o flindus, and a System d z 
x rank Atheism Sulmine ted i in a. petens of. rank polytheism. E m 
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2o Ant vi —THE PAST AND PRESENT € oF "THE [E EASTERN o 


QUESTION. 


B "HEC origin. ut de Eastern "Qiéstion a may be traced” Bases oe 
Vocd). wards to the dawn of history, and is in some degree ^ . 
v. atiribütable to the physical constitution. of our globe. From. a 
‘the earliest ages the contrast and. antagonism between East. 
and West has. played a conspicuous part in the world's history 5.7 

“and the world's literature. In the old Pantheon of deified forces ^ 
— of nature, it was only to be expected that the Sun-god who: daily. db 
performed his. mysterious journey: to the. Blessed Isles of the ^... 

. West, should. occupy a prominent position. Nor was it to be ^. 

wondered. at that the apparent. inaccessibility | of those regions |... 

< which were every evening lit up by the sunset. glory, should in- 0 
vest them with a halo. “of attraction, aud beget an irresistible — 
| longing to start on-a voyage of discovery towards them. oe 
n “Stripped of their allegorical character, the poetical oranda a. 

the past often. serve to present us. with sober facts of "history. n 
"Viewed in this light, the mythological tale to which we lave 75 
alluded, tells: us of ilie peopling- of the shores of Europe by. the 

no Cawestia d. race, and of a similar movement towards. the. West, = 0 

which occurred whenever: the- workshop of nations sent forth a 90 
new stream of barbarian hordes to prey on the countries civilised .... 

by the earliest emigrants... In the latter case it was an Attack | 08 
hr By the Mongoli ian upon the more for tunate Caucasian; and- thus: — 
appears a. tangible. reason for the deep-rooted- antipathy between” 
= these two: differing. branches of the human family... ; che: triumph E 
. ofthe last. Aneütioned race in Western Asia, which, it will be our 0. 
o endeavour to illustrate in the following pages, seems destined ‘to... 

be. the final result of the ebb and flow. of population which has 0 04 

i been going on from the remotest period between the two contis ^ ^- 
|. ments Ete 
the extreme East, is a matter which cannot as yet pass the bounds. ^ 
of conjecture, | ate hig supremacy in that portion of Asia, which m 
RC NE immediately adjoius. Europe, seems already a thing: of the past. pipe 
Pus FE: probabl e, that. a reciprocal feeling. somewhat akin to the. n 
"a longing for the Western travel, to. which we have alluded shove, SUUS 





"Whether the Mongolian will ever be finally expelled from 





dev 2 . 31 amy "intelligent R of ther previous bobinention: p thes: D M p 


But one. cannot. eid ageoslatiug. as: to whether ; some 
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T undefined: aitrotión: vf. this dod d io help to aa thes mirage- d B 


E .like glory with which imagination clothed the “ georgeous East,” 


<- when the Caucasian set out to re-conquer the land. he had left, a. 
— "Whatever may have been the cause, the result has been that he — 
<. has not only re-obtained - possession: of. Western Asia lis earliest ^ o 0$ 
géat, and. dispossessed - the Mongol thereof, but has begun to ^ .- 

threaten the latter in his own ‘peculiar domain. Indeed, he has | 


5 gone on to supersede aborigines, and claim soil all over the globe. .. 
“To look at this self-assertion of. the Caucasian from the mora- : 


E list's} point of view, undoubtedly creates mingled feelings, If he — . 
 had-always. acted as the protector of the weak against, ‘the strong — — | 
- and gone forth to carry civilisation and freedom all over the world, |. 


- we should have nothing to say against his mission ; ‘but it is to 


be feared that this. high ideal has been obscured by the play of 

self-interest. And, moreover, now-a-days, we are confronted by . + 
“the. singular ‘spectacle -of voluntary abdication - of their high. i 
p privileges by the Anglo-Saxon braneh of the race, the only result x 
.. of which must be the arrogation to themselves of the duty bya —— 


D. less. sorupulous people, who: will think more of their own interests — 
than of those of. humanity, in the performance of it, But what- | 
ever the results on the happiuess of the world, the sovereignty — 


OF. the: Aryan is an accomplished fact, and we. must accept it as - a 
AB This branch of the Caucasian stock seems to claim political — 


2L poser as its. natural heritage, and ihe number of nations now 
xxisting in ihe world, who do à not belong to the ethnic category, 
cau put yet retain any portion. of material consequence, can be counted 
-...9n one's: fingers. * “Comparatively safe in their European homes, 














i the. Aryan races yet trembled successively at the threatened in- — 


ur yoads of the Semite. and the Tartar, and it is only in quite recent = 
- times “that. the power. of their foes (that of the latter ab least) t 


ie 8eems. finally. on the wane. 







e white ma dominating i iu the. centre, . and the. yellow. aud. 
black varieties of the. species: occupying the extremities. With - 


glance: at the : eae of the wor ld will ilios. that the three Bon. ao | 
ontin ants of t he Eastern. Hemisphere, considered. as a whole  .- 
‘divided into. ag many great ethnograhpical divisions, er 


v the negro inhabitants of the Southern portion: of. the: old world ^. . 


“we: have nothing to do. "The interchange. of races iu the North is = 
— what we have to consider, and a recognition. of the general princis |... 
Dm ples concerned will make tlie. task simpler, From the very earliest; > 
= n ages the movement hag been going on, and. may be looked upon | 


—Á—À—g0 0 








i EI The grat: contest. re which the. supremacy has been secured, lias. mn i e 
16 as a trial-of strength between civilisation and barbarism, and. although | ^ 
^ the result is now certain, the » vicissitudes of the akraggle have. been: numerous 7 ~ 


- md complicated,” Sas ee 
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0 98. MA a i necessary consequence of the physi conditions of Ie 
^ the continent. | at a 
pi Pha irregularities ‘tan thë “productive. powers of. ‘tlie. boil wauld: de c ue 
; naturally lead to contests for the possession of the most: favoured |. NND. 


d spots, and when the dominant races began to multiply. so much ag. 


. io find even them insufficient for their requirements, organised uw 


- expeditions in search of“ fresh. fields and. pastures new’ ' would - d. P 
be the result. It was probably in this way that the white man ^ 


E: i spread to the North-West and South- ‘Hast from his. bir th place in E x 


Altai, aud thus that the successive waves of Mongolian. invasion B 


| Were impelled towards the West. 


We began by calling attention to ‘the one hh has B =: 2 | 
| ‘existed between: the. two. quarters of the globe. The- attempt. at 9.02 
universal sovereignty on the part of Rome failed, perbaps, as much DE 


on account of the impossibility. of fusing into a homogeneous. whole 


2. two such. diametrically. antagonistic territories as for any other o = 
— geason. The restlessness, the instability, of the Mongol, has always o 0. 
-. been, so to speak, ready to hurl itself against the. settled. Govern- 9°.) 
ment whieh m Caucasian loves, The ; same remarks may perhaps — Or 

. apply to a certain extent to the Celt at the present. day. When 0 
the Roman empire was final ly dismembered, Mongolian irr uptions e ce 
had more than anything else to dò with the catastrophe ; just 8B. 7o 
it wasa Mongolian md Wa, Parthia, which had. been „the ao 
great rival of Rome all through her. palmiest. days of- sovereignty. ps 
"The final effort of the yellow - man belongs to comparatively. Ten i 
“pont times, and succeeded in making even the stable. kiugdoms into = 


cH which: the. European | portion of the Roman empire- broke - Ape um 
-tremble for. their safety. This brings. us to the division of | “Ene? eS. 


~ subject which is most. interesting to us in. India, . and which: we 5s P: 
. may be pardoned for lingering over. . We refer to the great. contest 

. between the youngest- -born of the European. nationalities, aud- thè -o 
.. Asiatic, which has. been fought. out on -the debateable - ground. eee ie 
T between ihe. two countries, and the ‘concluding phase of which i is pe 
: attracting so much attention at the present day. SIC 

. But before proceeding to consider the page of Asiatic history ia iB 


2 which Russia and the Golden Horde are the two- central figures, — Tc 
^ we will glance from another point of view at the main. threads of 


ihe annals of Mongolia, previous to the ‘rise of the nomad dinge c0 


-doms which were so long the scourge of Europe. ‘Tf wè can 5, 


: “discover | any general laws. pervading the whole, we shall: experience o - 


i i E much. less. difficulty in. comprehending the. broad . Scope of ihe s 
“subject. Now. the instability. of the Mongol, already: alluded to, is © 


a characteristie which gives a. continuity: and general. similarity: to m 





. ell his political performances, | ‘A tendency at once to. territori 


at D ON (Gans 





[^s extension. and: p eullapse, h has distinguished. neal every: one | ens 
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. admixtare of other. etlinic stocks, - 


= i3 sowareigntio’: dude by: the race ; : zr e ‘there ida Not 
< been. exceptions. to the rule, we- can, | almost invariably, iade, the — 


The large. jor. of the great “and” ids stretching. emper i 
m Asia have | jeen founded by these restless Mongols, but their = 
~~ power has been as ephemeral i in duration, as it was  resistless while.” 


: On lasted. The. student of. history. will be able to illustrate this by — 
an enquiry into the ethnic character of the various. Su nc : 
z < invasions under which the Roman ` empire- finall y succumbed, 





will be found that whenever either the majority of the. tribes, - 
othe. ruling. race was "Mongol, ihe attempt to found a lasting Ainge 24 oS 
< dom was nearly always vain. The history. of: the. iribe i is ‘centr ed os 


oi one man, as that of the. Huns was in Aftila, 


Another general law continually. reappearing in this mca nee hob 


En obscure, but profoundly interesting chapter of history, i is. what has. 
been called. ‘the. Westerly. drifting of Nomads,” - ‘The tendency 
. ef all these Central Asiatic tribes has. been to overflow towards the 
oor ‘West as long ag there. remained countries to conquer in that direc- 
.. tion, oras. loug as. they. continued superior in the arts of war to 


3 ‘the ations they had to attack. The above remarks must he taken ^ — 
he. appl y to comparatively recent times, The ethnological difficul- —.. 


cu) dies. which meet us at every turn in the study. of. the history | 
-of remote antiquity are almost: insuperable, ‘Should, however, the - 
p ancient - histories - of the future ever contain an addition ofo 







f the peculiarities alluded to. 


two. more empires to ihe list of those- usually Sw of, the E I 
Lecadian, and the Mal ay, we may. find sul further il lustration nea 


The priueipal cause of. the singularly short dise: shiaractor of 


“ro the empires- founded by the nomad races, has. undoubted! ly þeen . 


—. their. inability to. absorb and ‘coalesce . "with others. In re- 

gard to this quality a distinction must be drawn, not only - 

A between ihe. Caucasian and Mogolian, but between the two c 
“principal sub: -divisions of the. latter race, Viz., the Mongols proper, 










D ‘kingdoms, | which, had circumstances been. different: might have 


the estricted . sense, and the. Turks. ~The latter name ae 
suggest to. sen: reader a. signal exception to the rule above Zi 


X "p must be enan, that, both before: and efter the period ES. 
when Mongol chiefs marched forth to subdue the. world, natives = 
cof a kindred race founded mighty empires.. ‘Some - “of these. eme 


proved much less ephemeral than his own, had to be conquered | amc n 
C Obingis. Khan, the Alexander. ‘of. the. East, before he succeeded ———— 

E the hegemony of Asia: ‘Distinguished dion the. other. "Tartara: uv 
y a far greater. disposition . to form mixed races, the Turks - 


m remain ato the prenent day, while the Mongols Proper are e dying o out. Ur 
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Politically too; the. continuity of the Turk i is in » striking opposition eee 
.. 1o the. méteor-like course of Mongol conquests, The dominion ^ => 
of the Seljuks which preceded, ‘and that of the Ozbegs which = ^ 
^ followed. the brief supremacy. of the- Mongolian Khanates, was 7525s 


-much more enduring than they. The Turkish power in Europe 
which has defied the repeated. "efforts . -of ; civilisation to - 
dislodge it from the Golden Horn, owes the success of its existence. | 
` more “perhaps to adventitious circumstances than to inherent 


o stability. "These accidental features are the. strength of its capital,- e 


and the jealousy of powerful neighbours ; each apprehensive ta c 
of the others agerandisement. if it should fall, and therefore . cU 
 — anxious to bolster. it up. long. after. its: very. existence WAS AI 0007015 
anachronism. After. making due allowance, however, for’ these — Pere 
causes, the vitality of Constantinople. is 3 colspionous instance AC ES 
gef What has been said, | E 
ER attempting to sketch: the long contest berved Russia aad 5 [. 
the nomads, which is the special phase. of the str uggle ` s. M LE 


- East and Wasi to which we desire to draw attention, it. 


necessary first to settle our nomenclature. A curious legend is a 


"i still current in Central Asia to the effect that the eighth. son of | 


e Japhet was. called Turk, and that he had twin sons, one called . joe 
-Tatar (or Tartar), and the other Mongol. All these terms have — 
been used in a most unscientific and unspecific ie manner, the result | ^^ 


."- being a confusion almost as great as the above genealogy, 2: quedo 


xm accepted, would create. ze INGLORM 
- "The words Turk and "Mongol Dod db apply, of. course, D AME 


primarily to partieular races, though. they. may be employed. 


. in. a general sense when. ‘the context. is a sufficient guarantee 


l E against misunderstanding. But. conquering hordes: have. been ^. 
73 . invested with these names nierely on account of the particular. o 
.. tribe to which the leaders belonged, with a most admirable un- =" 


| eeriainty as to the ethnological constitution of ihe whole, for: 
result The. word Mongol: has’ been especially abused. d has: 03 


^. been used as a generic term to include all Mongolians, and, mds 


o specific word, for the true and the false Mongols, And aleo far the «(n 


. -folowers of. Chingis Khan. Tartar, or Tatar is an appellation — 


_ which has received & better treatment. Tt has mostly - been used ^. x 


in the general sense and seems preferable to Scythian, and 55 
T certainly - to the universally . condemned Turanian. ‘Hereafter oe 
when we speak of Mongol we shall ordinarily refer to those. => 
hordes which, under the leadership of Mongol chiefs, founded a vast. - 
— ^ but evanescent empire. We must not allow ourselves to be confused 


a by the too curious researches’ of historians. It has been suggested — — 





| that Chingis: Khan himself was a. Turk, and it is well known. 


i Timur, his imitator , and ;BRüODOROT,- Was. But. it is s anne oon xe 
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: js tony into the paréniage of ‘thse chieftains.” E was TEE EE 
as Mongol that they reigned, and we niay accept them as such, — > 
The remainder of the Tartar. peoples, including of course the bulk ^ — 


.. of the hordes who usually pass under the other name, are Turks. Weco s. 
^ ‘have | now a. better basis. for avoiding confusion: in: consi .— rs 
: ‘dering | the details of our subject. “There are many ways In 
which. the- exploits - of the great typical | Mongol |. hero, ^. : 
/.. Ohingis Khan, are sharply distinguished. from those of the con- du dg 
." querors who had. preceded him. A few of. them have. already E 
been commented on. One point to which attention has not ^. 
Eek: been drawa is the entire absence of thereligious.: element, - ut 
<: On the break up of the Kaliphate, the mission- of the Prophet «^ — 
^ of. Mecca. was taken. up with much energy by the Turks. Thess oo. 
dur self. constituted. propagators of. Islam, carried the. Koran into. o 


oe regions which the arms of the. Arabs had never been able to- 





of eas Bat ihe Mongols had mo religion. whatever: when they "E 





PE any Gisilisation; and Wad: to imbibe bath: hoi the pos whom : H : 
Cathey conquered. . -It was perhaps well for Europe that the pro- 
.. selytising. spirit. WAS noi one of me dangers she Eos to fear from. t. P 


a these nomads. - 


=. u The -réader will ‘perhaps pardon us df we now review. “thes main: 2 
o features in. general Asiatic history, as ib centres round the great - B 









e Tan duiatkes of Mongol and Russian power, and try to seek in | 
it the earliest rise of the Eastern Question. One great want _ 
the present. day, which ‘affects us in this country Xerny Intis, 07 
ately, is a good general history of Asia; As it is those who ^ _ 
"wish to study the. outlines. of the. subject. have. to seek. for its 


. incidental treatment in books. which aim. at quite different ends... » - 
—— Eyen convenient guides to a clear view of particular periods, — 


i "like that we are » considering, do not exist. Mr. Haworth's great —. 
i Nork on. Mongolian history, though a signal monument of Tabo- c 




















ass of details, 
the | well-being, or even. ‘the: political | condition. óf the world. 





, is undoubtedly a hard nut for any butaspeci- |. 
We have to. search| for generalisations among à ^ 
which. wan lave had no appreciable effect. ono . ^ 


Apology, ^t therefore e, is- hardly needed for recapitulating the- : 
"broad results of historichl research, for these cannot be too: deep! y AE 


c dmpressed. upon the mind. The. precise date at which the ress 
e nowned Chingis, Zingis, or Shingis, started on lis career of- con. oe 
evt quest is ‘difficul lt to fix with. accuracy, - but as hewasbornin 
AUD 1163, and died in 1227, we may make a, pretty. pear guess - j 


- at dí The idea-of. founding a universal Tartar empire probably 


-occurred to him while engaged in his struggles with the patty d^ 


;;« ehiefiains who gunouhsed: him. His fustt task: was sto ‘consolidate E 
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| ‘the: “Mongot ‘pad Turkish: tribes. in. his. dmmedlaté "elghhouie o. E 
- -= hood. From one. of these, the. Vighurs, be perhaps received 70 
OU Something of culture and religion, though of a very barbarous ^ 

. type. He proceeded thus with a combination. of absorption and 


conquest, to make himself a power in Mongolia, and then start- - 


Ll ed with the deliberate intention of following in the steps of 
his European prototype. Had Chingis been completely SUCCESSE 00 
. . ful, the East would indeed have. revenged itself upon the West ous 
ie “for: the conquests of- Alexander. | But thie wave of Mongolian 4a ri 
invasion only beat on the -outposts of ihe European’ state-sys- ee 
.. tem, and. did. not have even as lasting. an effect as the irruptions o o = 
i which. had. preceded it. In Asia, however, the conqueror Was '. ^. 
. altogether victorious. The Turkish principalities of Hia, Kara- DN 


Khitai, Kharismia or.  Khurezin, the remains of the. Seljukian 


dominions, ‘Syria, Trebizond, and Mesopotamia, as well as China, — 
were now fused into one vast ‘Asiatic empire, the greatest. perhaps 700 
in territorial extent that the world had ever seen. We will not  . -. 
pause to consider which. portions of this empire were actually EIN ME 


subdued by Chingis Khan himself, and which by his sons aud 
successors, for we wish to look at these occurrences as a- whole, 


and an examination of details would both be. tedious, and would P 
r also obscure our view of the broad results. ^. ree 
Three causes, in addition to his personal. character, whieh: un. 
Kc the Tartar chieftain in founding this. extraordinary = 


monument of barbarian greatuess, may be briefly: noticed. First, 


.. by his conquest of the Gur Khan or Great Khan of Kara-Khatai, ERAS 
.. Chingis stepped into his shoes, so to speak, and at once arro- |. 
x gated to his own the hegemony of the Tartar tribes.. Secondly,” Dr 
the reduetion of Mahommed of Kharigmia added. tio. the berries oo 
- tories which. had. changed: hands after. ihe. latter. transaction, . SUMUS 

the greater part of civi lised Asia. By uniting these two empires, ^. 
_ the cb of the ambitious. Khan, was well nigh pompe ps 

` Thirdly, the Yasas, or code of laws. which is ‘popularly ascribed 
to the great chieftain, was the basis of a draconian military. d. 
di discipline, under which ihe most successful army which history |... 
- — tells us of was marshalled for his career of conquest. A further ^ 
. . reason for the ease with which the Tartar army overran the East 
- ds, of course, the simplicity of its habits, and the absence of com- UE 
| 07 0 missariat difficulties, Similar characteristics, due in both cases to. 
oo“ the Tartar blood- which flows in. their veins, make: the Co ssack 
i ; i. and the Turk of the present day such admirable : soldiers, oo 0 o 
- These wonderful events with which the thirteenth | tug. 
NUN opened, paved. the way. dor the final and most lasting effort of oc 
t 7 the East against the West, the establishment of the. Ottoman . ^ 
; mee = But “extraordinary as bas been fhe Locus 36° f Hg. un 
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a eoa ^ on: the. Furjan atate-system, the era which P 





* seated the Turk on. the throne of Constantine is the precise date _ x 2 
-of the turn of- the tide, when the revival of learning put an end: 0 
to the possibility” of- Europe. ever bowing before a barbarian ae se 


m oppressor. That * knowledge,” which is so emphatically * power, a 


. "was then permanently directed to the West. The fall of the effete AX 
—— Byzantine. empire, ‘though commonly regarded as an epoch in. - 
history, has little more. than an incidental. political ‘significance, 
the. only wonder. being that it was delayed 80 long. 1t was post- ^. 
.. poned by the. appearance of another Tartar, a Turk. masquerad- TN 
.. áng as a kinsman of the famous ‘Chingis, the almost equally- |. 
^ yenowned Timur ; and while the East. was divided. against itself, ES 


(e. West had a brief respite from. the fear of invasion. o M 


53.5 When. ihe sceptre, wielded for a` short period. from. Samaroand, : eS J | 
had - obeyed the universal law of Mongol sovereignty, the power ^. 
.. of ihe nomads.to become the scourge of the world had passed  - 


away. - Long, . however, after the possibility of a successful inroad | _ E: 


— had ceased. io exist, the name of the mighty conqueror struck . 


d terror. into the breasts of those foes whom he might have subdued 


-o had he lived, and a tremor passed through the heart of. Europe |. 


While» the Mongol was thundering at her gates, similar to that — E 


.— caused in the past by the Arab, and io be. re-experienced jn the 





à future at the hands of the Turk, But the danger was averted, — > 
ur. and the revenge was soon to. begin. It js curious that the two. u x 3 
great. instruments of the retribution should be the countries. . < 


^ lying. to the extreme east and west of Europe. The mutual 









He jealousies. of England and. Russia i in carrying out the task. allotted | oa E 
..- to them, "which. they. should join in striving to accomplish in à ^ .- 
^c" dmmanner- “worthy: of. so. lofty: a mission, is “the cause of the. Comis. à 


US plications of the Eastern Question. ‘England has already seated . an 


E herself on the most lasting of all the Mongol Alirtios and Russia ^ | 


ru ot only aspires to follow suit in Central. Asia, but to re-instate ong 


ihe cross on the altars of St. Sophia. - The question thus assumes, .- 
Eg phically, à two-fold - phase : in the Hast the position | of : £ 
England may be described as purely self-defensive, but in Europe ^ 
her policy is more aggressive, and has hitherto been successful — 
. dn keeping Muscovite hands. off ihe. coveted B of. the | : key. d 
tds of. ‘the world" — ue 









We proceed to consider the detail s ‘of, the peers ‘emancipation S X 


jore a Russia from the Tartar rule. As we have - ‘seen, although > E 


ES Europe trembled while the. fury of. the Mongol invasion: was 4 





ep aod confusion’ the didus. page the various” "Türtar: empires, pe 


i between | the sovereignty: of the Turks, with which the history. both. Ps 


"and. closes, and the E 9; Mongol: kingdoms “must bo, TUT. J 


Dd maintained. 








. spending itself in her outlying provinces, the bulk of the state-. -> 
system was untouched, Had there been more continuity in the — . < 
mew power, or, had not the deficiency of pasture turned the... 
-— nomads backwards, there might have been real cause for alarm, ^. . 
 .. As it was, the danger was not so great as that previous and | ^ - 
- . gubsequent peril from which the West was delivered by. Chades |... 

© Martel and John Sobieski respectively, when the enthusiasm of =- 
-a religious proselytism was added to the thirst for military glory, > 
c aud the Crescent, in its aggressive career, threatened to invade |... 
the dominions of the Cross. Poland and Hungary, however = ^. 
—— were overrun by the Tartars, and Russia was completely subdued for. |... 
..-atime. But it was not the founder of the Empire who oppressed ^. ^ 
. he early years of the youngest of the European nationalities, ^ ^. 

Thé dominions of Chengis were divided among his four sons at =- 

.. "his death, although for some time all were in à state of feudal — Hu me 
- subjection to the senior house. That disintegration, which has |... 

been the universal fate of Asiatic empires, was not long in follow-  . . 
ing the death of the conqueror. The immediate causes were >" 
-partly Ozbeg inroads, and partly, what more nearly concerns us . 
an this place, the revolt of the provinces. 0 00 000 a a 
Among the semi-independent chieftainships into. which the ^ ^. 

^ Tartar: conquests were so soon differentiated, the most famous . 

. aud important is that of the Kiptehak, or Golden. Horde, that >. 
remarkable assemblage of tribes with a capital at Serai on the- 


"Volga, which. was the immediate conqueror and Suzerain of >= - 
. Russia. Nominally subordinate to the far-off court of the Grand SON 
- Horde, or Great Khan, to which the Russian priuces sometimes . 
had to repair, and where they met the ambassadors of the Pope... 
and the King of France, the Golden Horde were always virtually >: 
and soon absolutely, independent. This section of(the Empire. ^^. 
O longest retained the mantle of Chengis sovereignty. It held | ^. 
—^ Russia in a more or less complete subjection for two centuries, 
The last decade has witnessed the consummation of the revenges, ^. 
slow but sure, which the European State has taken upon its =~ A 
-barbarian. oppressor; for, to anticipate results, not only has 
^... Russia re-conquered the fragments into which the Golden Horde. . 
broke up, as Astrakhan, Kazan, and Krim, but she has. also 
absorbed those portions of the Mongolian dominions which were ~ 
< seized by the Ozbegs, as .Bokhara, Khokand, Siberia, Kharismia | - 
and Khiva. One by one the Central Asian Khanates have passed -` 
— into the hands of their ancient subjects. One of the principal | 
— : causes of this result is to be sought in the ethnological differences ` 
oeo alluded to above, between the two peoples While the Russians | 
have always shown a remarkable tendency to Aussianise jand 


















3 r a sai. aker T9668, . pou was: no |, aténipk. « on he: tart of > k 
` Mongls to Tartarise their subjects. The one nation being station- ^ - 
ry, and: the. other progressive, and, to coin a word, assimilative, - ny 


D ere could be little doubt-as to the result of the ontact: “both 2 
had a superficial resemblance, which may have led to the d E T 
^ motions of the Russian character, started perhaps by the cele- |. — 
; brated’ dictum of. Napoleon. Put the differences do. not lie very > 


— far from the surface if we attempt to look for them. - Both peoples | 
. were in the beginning a heterogeneous assemblage. of tribes, offi- - 


 eered by a small: “minority. “With the followers. et. Chingis and  . 
his sons, the officers only were Mongols, and the bulk of. ihe people d 
- Turks But the military. ‘aristocracy, the Dronjina, under the | —— 
-o leadership of which the Russians commenced their national life, ^. ^. 
. Was composed largely of Slav. and Finnish. chieftains, and these MT 


Abos formed the nucleus of the rising State; ^ — .- 2 
m Peculiazly prone to absorb. other races, this protoplaém of ae 
-. nation, so to Speak, was clearly destined to increase, while the ` 


HL. "white. bones," or hereditary rulers of the. Mongolians were as . | 
oe emphatically. foredoomed to extinction. In proportion as the. : 


D the Was of the Tartar waned, that of Russia naturally increased. 
dhe 


fn. the. development of the. Russian nation. The Muscovite 





Mongolian | power. "was ‘actually. instrumental in some sort  — 


| "princes. were not ashamed. to call in the Tartar armies to enlarge |. 


their possessions, - and no doubt some intermarriage also took. 
place, but to à very limited extent. As Mr. Wallace has. well shown | 





' in his interesting chapter on this curious phase of Russian history, ^^^. 
: Russia, remained Caucasian, or Sclavonic, “she formed the van- D a 
. guard in the cause of Sclavonic emancipation, and, though the ^. 


first of the Selavonie peoples to fall under the Tartar yoke, was 
also. the first to. free herself therefrom. This fact introduces > — 


. another element into the. European branch of the Eastern Question, 
E which: will be returned to further on. 


2 l history of ‘Russia as a power in the European. state- Au 










a the. reign of. the Great Ivan (1533). This is, 





fold sense, an. epoch in the annals of the country. . Tt "ELM 
| extinction of the house of Ruric, soon however tobe . - 
noseeded: by the co lateral branch (the Romanoffs)- which now |. 
ceupies- the throne: from thistime forward the princes of Russia. To ase 
. took the name of Ozar, or Emperor, and had a regular army and c 
= code of laws: and. lastly, and most importat to our su bject, thes. 27. 


| ‘Tartar supremacy came . finally toan end. In shaking off the | 
"yoke, the Russian chiefs. ipso facto succeeded | to the possession ae 
of the bulk of the dominions of the Golden Horde. But the ex- = 
 Aeusion c oF Russia in the’. direction of Asia Was. da ae while RR 
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LE sko tuted her attention’ tothe. teo tens BE der. European - AR 
^ v provinces, and to attacking the Tartar in. his menacing.: peunsno E: 


> son the Bosphorus: = MU 
It has already. been pointed cout ‘that ‘the decline of Mongol E 


dT power made ihe supremacy of the Ottoman. in the East an ac- oS 


f . complished - fact, and the very same cause brought into existence ^ a 
— the great rival and opponent of the Turk. What has gone before | 
i will, ‘it is hoped, make the three-fold aspect of the Russo-Turkish .—. 


eo contest. easier to comprehend. - First in order. comes. the race | 20 


“antagonism which has been alluded to above, and which must ^ . IUE 


: 3 : have led the. Russian people to look upon the. Turk, Aot. only a8 7 EN 
the disturber of Europe, but as the successor of that Tartar | 


sovereignty ~ under which they had so long felt their national | GN 


» life dulled and paralysed, Secondly, and in contradistinction to. É 


"this general race-feeling, comes the ‘special | peculiarity of Russia ; 


‘as the leader of the Selavonic tribes, so long oppressed by Turkey, 


‘Thirdly, there is the religious element: in the question. . ‘Here 


-was a war-cry which, had the other sentiments been . non-existent, . 


was quite enough to account for the perpetually recurring attempts = 
of Russia to expel. the Turks from Europe. It was but natural o 0 
dudeed, that the. guardian of the exiled church. of By: zantium, WM 
which in one sense represented the whole prescriptive sanctity of eas 
Christianity, s should long for the time when the aggressive Crescent 7. 
should be dislodged fr om the city where the Cross had for ^. ^ 


Nu brief period, ‘nominally at least, ruled the world. If the... 


race antagonism, as old as history, or the dream of uniting o 


the Slavonic peoples into a homogeneous empire, were insufficient .. EE 
| to nerve the arm of the Cossack for. the glorious struggle, the — 


enthusiasm of a new crusade would, one. ‘might: imagine, rouse Rx 


ru -not only Russia, but. all Christendom... jn the cause “of. freedom, = 0 
-= civilisation and religion. When all. ‘three. motives were united, = =- 


othe only wonder seems. to be that the attacks: upon Turkey a a 


should have been so few and far between. 


‘But ‘the opposition which Russia “has encountered in he 4 


-. ..sehemes from the other Great Powers of Europe i is quite as E DE 


oio comprehend as her own eagerness in carrying hem. out, . 


~The *'balance of power” principle. of itself raises in. opposition ^. ^ 
has bg all members of the state-system against’ any: one which, "whether -: a 3 
ves for good or evil, seems likely- to gain an accession: of territory, 0 
. Besides this, if was. impossible: for the older states of Europe . ^. 

o0: understand the youthful zeal of Russia. "The age of enthusi- . 


- asm, barring that phase of national selfishness. which is called. oS 8 


: m. patriotism, had passed. away, and even the cause of. oppressed M ; A : 
md Christianity: ‘could. hardly join two differing: nations in a common SURE EE 
pu pore The war te geris, that hatred more deadly a even m. LIS 
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: eee more e intelligible cal passions whieh i had. s0 E ud 


ul an effect on the world's history, had begun, and the Latin - | 


. churches could not respond to the ery of their Grecian brethren. = = 
athe. protectors of the Turk were. not, however, without a senti- ^" 
. mental side to their: political creed, though whence. the. notion | PUE: 
2 Of: representing the hideous- misgovernment: of. Turkey ia the; :.- 
sight. of a good: "nd weak State Struggling - against. powerful BP sie Cus 


2 .enemies arose, it is not easy to see. » 





CU Bat: -notwithstandi ing all this. opposition. (n. which. England | s 


cu has of course, always. played. a conspicuous part), the attempts: orc e 
o Russia to fulfil her self-imposed mission have. been. incessant ^ > 
< and persistent. - "To use a ‘Hibernicism,. she had tried to seize ^ ^. 
Constantinople even. before. she had begun to exist at. all—as A wor 


hs nation; that is.. 


During. the- a ‘portion, of her ‘politiaal, ee ‘the contest : 


| oh her great rivals, Poland and Sweden, prevented Russia from — 
"appearing as an aggressive State. But she rarely missed an - 


p opportunity of endeavouring to carry out the object. which lay > 


— -méarest her heart, and with her development. as a power in. Europe — 
. we note the commencement of the political eomplications which. 
.. have been. the bane. of the British Foreign Office for so long. 
. Ib is unnecessary to recapitulate the history of the various. 

attempts. made by Russia to possess herself of the * sick-man's " 


“heritage, as they must be fresh in the memory of all who — 





‘studied the. daily. papers during the war of 1878. "The review -= 5 


/ will show that Russia was not. always alone in her efforts to : . 
(c. dismember. the Turkish possessions, having even been assisted  —— 
Pe thes task. by England. But daking. the ‘policy . of. the Great - 
UE i Powers towards the. question 88.8 whole, idt comes. to this, that, aa 
2 ines they cannot agree as to the successor of the Sultan, itis =>. 





ns “necessary to prevent. his ejectment from Constantinople, Sm 








v of the. "Christian . provinces from the Moslem: rule, . 


e plished by the last war, the Slav. question. is still in hopeless kde 


“Unable for. various reasons to hope for the transfer to herself E. 
Ottoman. -dominions, . Russia has been forced to nairow — 2 
é subordinate aims of Slavonic emancipation, and 
Even. AE: the: latter purpose may be. viewed : as virtually ¢ accom- |. 


-confusion (a: confusion which is partly a retribution for the — 


. partition of Poland), and generally the whole European policy of — = 
— - Russia is cramped by the opposition of the Powers. Ibis curious ` 
to note—aud here lies the special interest of the subject for us — . 
. jn India—how systematically Russian statesmanship, foiled in 


2 Europe, has deliberately turned to the East for compensation 
The ink. with which the peace of Paris was signed was scarcely _ 
l s y! before t the deliberate annexation iof the Central Asian Ehanates d. 











Ba astern n Questio on, x * p 153 : : 


| e | n  Khokand- was “the. first io: fall, thor | Bokhara. $a. ; p Z 


. stripped of half her territory, including the metropolis of Timur, 57. 
|  . and reduced almost to the condition of a dependent. State. IU 
— .. Khiva was annexed in spite of the Machiavellian disclaimers of ` 


DE ^ the Russian — Foreign Office. Again, the. latest designs upon O 
"Turkey had scarcely been circumvented by Lord Baconsfields = - : 


masterly policy (quoad the purpose aimed at) of rousing the ^ = 
. house of Hapsburg to reassert itself in- the arena of polities, |. 
before the campaign against the Turkomans was plannedand =. 
earned out. Russia set diligently about. the consolidation and. ^ © 


| . improvement. of her Central Asiatic dominions, and in the ue 


. opinion. of many. observers. is beginning ie to. look out for. a 


fresh conquests. 


Having. briefly reviewed its past history;: we mosii in TW P 


< gion, to consider the present condition of the Eastern Question, pora 


J and the possibilites of a final settlement. First, in Europe, the —— af 


ethnic problem is still undecided. Though one of the “ legacies” . 


of the century is supposed - to be a vindication of the right of = = 

nations to be freed from alien government, it is to be feared = — 
the principle, even if universally recognised, is far from. being ae 
universally acted upon. Again, though the religious. difficulty fy) md 


has made vast strides towards a satisfactory settlement, dt cannot ^ ^ 


. be regarded as finally disposed of. Lastly, the old anomaly of (id 


| T: the presence of the Tartar on European shores still exercises | (ue ss 
its. disturbing influence on the tranquillity of Eastern Europe. 


It will be in vain to hope for a fasting peace until the whole | oz ; e. 


; gubject is set at rest for ever. 


^ And with the object of accomplishing | an ‘end: 80 clearly for . s 
O the common good, it seems strange- that. the Great. Powers ^^ 
".ghould be. unable: to. combine. It. appears dhigh. time. “that, pa 9 


. avoid diverting - so. much capital and labor from the ‘world’s Vi esa 
^ great work of. production | in the maintenance of those huge |. 
armaments, which in France, Germany and Russia, continually =. — 

 rnenaoe the peace of Europe, some international modus vivendi ^. 


-should be. discovered, under which the wars unfortunately pu n 
. necessitated by. the e unregenerate condition . of. humanity, | 


: could be carried out by allied forces. Such. a “project. cannot. NE. 
gurely be reproached. with being Utopian, in aàn age which hàs - 


; actually | witnessed the ‘first crude. attempt, a international d 
arbitration. CE | 
Applied io the Egatern. Question. the: plan suggested. woud 5 P 


xi -take the form ofa preconcerted arrangement among the Powers | 
as to what the final settlement should be, and a ‘general alliance + o> 
io or ‘effecting the same, if needs be, by force. If war were = 5 — 
-= Mecessary in. the last resort, dt would, under such conditions, he 7x 


2 more crushing, - bu dno reality i more " mereiful 5 dts. immediate So 
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adsit might be graver, but the aceda of futüre ‘disturbanice 3 
~ would. not be sown. No false sympathy would he aroused, a 
. sentiment. which, it is to be feared, has usually. had too much | 
influence in: determining the question of which side to support | 
ina war. Witness the diametrically opposite . effects produced |. 
by the. events of Scio, and those of Sinope. While the former — 
-gatastrophe had, it was thought, permanently. alienated the — 
sympathies of. Europe. from Turkey, the. sentimental nonsense 
. about protecting a weak State from the clutches of the. ‘oppressor, . 
was re-aroused’ by the latter. While the one outrage made . 
the. liberty. of Greece a certainty, ihe other, by supporting. the. 
-Russophobia of the hour, made the. bondage ‘of the. Balkan | 
es principalities a necessity for : a further term, S 
But it is in Asia that the Eastern Question. most interests us 

e and. we return to it after this little digression to the West. Here, 

..as what has preceded shows, we find events have been marching 

with. far greater rapidity than in Europe. The Russian boundary. 
= ds now within comparatively easy distance of our own. As we - 
either could not or would not raise a finger to check the annexas - 
. tion of. Turkestan, it is quite. useless. to speculate on what is now _ 
' beyond the reach of recall. We are brought face to face with the — 
^ ultimate phase of the “neutral zone” policy, which has been — 
80 fully discussed by writers on the subject, that it would be . 

superfluous to dwell on it. It will ‘Probably: very soon be put ; 
i to the practical test of experience, EN js 
<: There is, however, one possible attitade of England Dod: o 
is ihe: pro blem which has not been fully considered. We. hope | 
. ihat nothing that has gone before will have been interpreted ag 
$ complaint or regret at the progress of the Russian arms, at - 
;^ least in Agia. Wei imagine that no one who at all comprehends - 
- what those abominable: 'Khanates : were, will do anything but rejoice - 

; over their downfall... Nothing but the most unmitigated selfish- . 
ness coul d possibly wish. to maintain such. unsightly blots on . 
: of the: earth, as these strongholds of oppression, and 

s misgo ent were. We cannot view with any feeling | 

v but. of. ‘satisfaction the: successful campaigns which have swept > 
‘away the Tartar’ power from our immediate neighbourhood, — 
. Happy for the well-being of tbe world. that. the . "application x 
^ for aid of ench tyrant in succession was ejeoted by the “ masterly 
» Jusotivity ^ which. swayed the vieeregal- councils. when they were -. 
. made... “Not the least is this of the. many. debts which India 2 
-owes to its Civilian Governor-General. — : 
“But: why should it. be impossible for us to go far TA and 3 join with: » 











one rival in the performance of the task which Providence: bas - 


a committed to both our hands ? What nobler revenge could be had for. y 
Me barbarian inroads s than. à continuation ande consummation of the. 2n 


(000 Eastern Question, gg 


-` civilising mission which has led England to India, and Russia te ^  - 
- Turkestan? It is this deplorable rivalry and jealousy between the; | = 
two Powers which is just as truly a standing menace to the peàcá ^ ^. 
of Asia, and even of the world, as the complications of race and. ^ ^ 
^. ^. religious animosity are to that of Eastern Europe. United, we might. 


» Carry the light of civilisation. and Christianity into the darkest - E 


haunts of barbarism ; but if each continues. to thwart, or attempt ` 


ret to thwart, the designs of the other as at present, the end must. ^. 2 
one day or another be a fearful internecine struggle, the result. = 


. of which may be to paralyse the power of both fora timeat ^. 

-~ least, and to lay Asia once more prostrate at the feet of the first ^. 

. ruthless destroyer who may arise, phenix-like, out of theashes — . 
of the conflagration, | ^ ^ unc Md A xd A 


And if we will look on into the future, it will be seen that wë 
. are more than ever called upon for combination. instead of . | ^. 


dissension, It is useless for us to fold our arms and shut ourselves ^^. 


= within the (comparatively) narrow sphere which we a 


. 8t present We cannot thus stand still; we must go on in th ec : "E à 
- course on which we have entered, or retire and leave the task t0 ^ 


. worthier bands. We may have partially civilised India, but . — zu 
_ countries where light has not yet penetrated surround - Hindustan; | ^. — 
. JBurmab, Thibet, and Afghanistan, have still to be taught that — ^ 


e individual states, no more thau individual men, can. be permitted . ee 


to injure collective interests by a selfish policy. Besides the 
. return of the Caucasian to the scene of his old supremacy, allided |... 
to in our introductory remarks, has not. yet been fully accom- ^.^... 


_ plished. It is a circumstance worthy of the’ closest attention |^... 
. ^ by England that the very country which intervenes between — E 

^. India and her. Mediterranean garrisons, and through which her ne S 

.. land communications with Hindustan must pass, still groans under 

. the Tartar yoke. The blight. of Moslem misgovernment still ^^^ 


. hangs over some of the. fairest lands of the. earth, and. among ae : < 
these are the sacred spots endeared to Christian Europe by the. = ~ 


holiest of associations. There would be something peculiarly ^ - p 


u appropriate in a protectorate, somewhat of the same sort as-is. uu 
.. extended to Egypt now, of a portion at least of those Holy Lands 


^. . where our lion-hearted Plantagenet king once. fought with the > 
Saracen, Something more definite than vague remonstrance . 
| with Turkish maladministration in Asia Minor certainly ought to ^. 
^^. come- of our present position, in. Cyprus and on the Nile. The . 77 
. —. days of Tartar supremacy are numbered, and the 


-who hold the fate of Asia in their hands, to decide whether they ^ 
. . Wi combine to make the anarchy, which must otherwise ensue ^ 
_ when the inevitable catastrophe comes, impossible, or whether ^ . - 


_ OF the Caucasian cannot be far off. It is for E ngland and Russia, - 


(y a continuation of their selfish rivalry, they will defeat the = 
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pres | purpose skih it te evidently their joint. mission to carry out M 5 k 
= Hour fleets swept the Sea of Oman, and the route of the 


.. Euphrates Valley Railway were in our "hands, we might content-  . u a 
_ edly allow Russia to work her pleasure in Persia, and. might. save Rs 


: ihe mouey spent in the support of disorder in Afghanistan. 


. . Niews of. this sort will doubtless sound shoel ting to ultra-hama- SE 
|  mitarian ears, That England should join with - an aggressive ^ 
- power in a career which. may. possibly involve conquest. and — 7007 
ig annexation is, no doubt, a somewhat startling proposal. The =. 
. majority of. Englishmen are, however, ignorant, of. Russia, of Her 20 
. Teal aims, and of the nature of. her. rule. She is in shorty .  - 
A misunderstood. — “She has rid the world of some of its. most. etum 
tyrannical oppressors, and. has been. eredited with wishing. 4o 0 

imitate them! A. similar inversion of the truth is observable in — 
the ideas which are now so sedulously diffused by the. so-called — ^ 
. Liberals of the present day, as ifa narrow self-regarding policy, — . 
. refusing to look into the future, or ‘beyond the bounds of its Own 

: little. Pedlington, can. be rightly. So designated l Nothing. is sọ 2" | 

-. heart-rending in the Radical programme, as the persistent ju" Sou 
s proclamation of the non-interference. doctrine, for whichis claimed |. = 


Es ‘noble. disinterestedness instead of its real causes, fear, and the 


utter inability to perceive what todo! The policeman might B5. 73 
well fling away his baton, and the schoolmaster his birch, as 
ni fora great nation to whom power has been. committed, to refuse | | 

to use it in the truest interests of humanity. It is time for - ua 
>- those who wish to see wrong-doing controlled by the strong arm .  . - 
of might all over the world, to show up this mistaken. “policy | Lue 
MSS its true light. "No good can. ever come of a refusal to- QATty coo o3 
s Qut 80. ‘sacred a trust as that given into English hands, And for —— ^ 
En those whose principles would, if carried out. do their. full extent, eo 
ie plunge the world into the same anarchy, confusion, and misery /—— ^. 
. 88 have already resulted in those localities where they have been > 
, to pose as well-wishers of their race, is too barefaced an 
to. be any longer tolerated, The subject we have been ^. 
: onsidering furnishes a "good. illustration of this, It is time for ^... 
^ «u$ to remodel our relations with those nations, the. youngest. M 
^. the European family, to whom we have given examples in the — ^ 
“past, but from whom we have much to. learn in the present.* ^ ^^. 
... Combination, instead of jealous rivalry, and a fearless acceptance ——— 
~ of responsibility, constitute the only true solution, both i in. SAM pac. 






2 and Asia, of the Eastern Question, AS us 





mI “Both: Germany. and Russia are inl WES to us by their UN 
uud ale to: abandon our isolation and. accept the lesson of the. day. The 0: 
-> principles involved, though of universal applicability, are peculiarly needful —. ^; 
vas. the basis of ‘the aini E eae in te erisis. hien. SUE ras IN. 
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p p am. VIII—OBSERVATIONS | ON LOCAL L SELE-GOVERN- : 


MENT IN. BENGAL 


^HE Ud. dors political, power by the” ‘educated: Do d 


of India has given rise to much diseussion and division 


of opinion. It seems to me that in the course of this discussion o. EE 
sufficient distinction has not been made between what. may be. 0e 
called local self-government, and what may be called political o 
power. Broadly speaking, under the latter head, may be included .. ^ 
nlt questions relating to the: treatment of the subject by the State, | ^. 
"S and the interpretation of what is justice, and what is civilization; — ^. 
and under the second, all common action among the people i in Hu 


^ order to promote the general welfare, and to bring about that ^. p 


condition which the State and the best public. opinion: declare MI 


— to be essential to civilization. 


^ . ffhe cause of the present disagreement between European and * n 
native. opinion has been the demand of the educated natives —  . MERESEEN 
to exercise more political. power, and to make the measure of — «ss ser 


.. local self-government subservient to this end. Now it is distinctly ~ 


. the educated. Hindus that are clamouring to. be considered a$ ed 
the leaders of their countrymen ; and it is said by themselves ^. 
and their advocates that, even under the Mahommedans, Hindus ^. pr 


 . - exercised administrative. powers. and possessed great influence; DW 
. . and this is true. Though the Hindu social system. had decayed, |. 
sy. and all the’ privileges of the aristocracy had -been turned to ^. 
abuse, yet the upper classes, by ‘their intelligence and. astuteness, © ES 
221 rendered themselves useful, and so rose to great importance, - cBut 
in doing so they disconnected themselves more and more fiom = < 
DET their humbler brethren ; and the same. has continued under. our. M 


rule. . But in order to give them : any. valid claim to represent the 0 


i people generally, they would have to show that they are in o =C" 
sympathy with them, and will be accepted by them as their 
-— representatives, and it may be added that, over and above this, we ^ 
^^. ^. should have to see in them such virtues as fit men to lead and. . ~ 

| rule others. But with regard to their virtues. all Anglo-Indian ^... 
=- experience is to the. effect. that the upper classes have been 9 


2 debauched. by the possession: of power and privileges. The whole. viu 


toi iU history of our conquest of India i ls au illustration of the weak 70 
.. ,mess and incapacity. of the upper classes, and we cannot oe P 


| ae to have effected a reformation during our term of empire, i005 
—. First, let us examine the condition and atittude of the upper 0 : 





(0 asses here i in a Bengal... For the most Be. between. Hie State | p 
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and’ ‘the: ‘body of: ide people. are Miner only. effete Indhold. | i 
of the old school, or new ones who are entirely out of sympathy = + 
‘with their tenants, men who amassed the purehase-money TI 
|. either by trade, service, or the profession of the law. As far a8 ^^... 
— the writers experience of Bengal goes, the want of sympathy — n 
.. between the upper and lower classes i is almost beyond description, vu 

.. The system of caste has much to answer for in this; but, over 

. "8nd above, there is a hardness of heart, and contempt of the - 

C Tower, orders seen in those who. have risen. Each: class feels itself = 
: «the: natural enemy. of the other. The landowner or office-holder SU RE 
=- is inclined tó regard -those placed: under him merely as objects «^. 
from whom is to be gained his wealth or comfort. Between | ^. 
. Mahommedan rich. and poor, powerful and weak, I scarcely think = 
- there exists the same isolation ; for with them the community of |^ 
<- religion i {s a bond which does not exist in Hinduism, In the latter —— 

.. ‘there is the gulf of caste fixed impassable forever, producing ar- | 
-> rogance on one side, and servility on the. other, | "The masses are ^. , 
= low caste, and. this intensifies the distinction between rich and poor, 

— "There is then. the case of parts like Eastern. Bengal, where the 
. .masses are nearly entirely Mahommedan, while the upper classes ^; 
are mainly Hindu, Here and. there are Hindu communities, MEE 
 : and the people in them are milder and more supple. These  . 
^. deferentially accept — the lower status that their religion and 
.. the custom. of centuries has given them. They even readily - 
. Submit to be oppressed, whether by Zemindar or Government | 
official: for © oppression is the badge of all their tribe" But the — < 
- ^ Mahommedans, as elsewhere, are made of sterner stuf, W hole : ù 
villages are Mahommedan, and the headmen are generally of o 
. serious and calm demeanour, taking a practical and determined . 
-cowiew of life, In the neighbourhood many possesss great influence; . =) 
and» their religious and social affairs are managed, on the whole, a 
ie _ with great credit, But. beyond this village and rural area they | : 
“no. outlook. “Their only contact with the world i is through | : 
= eit Zemindar, generaly a Hindu, or his factor: or, if they go- 
“c vinto court, fheir- affairs fall into the hands of a Hindu pleader, EI 
eae it is. these: "Mussalmans. of Eastern. Bengal. who serve as lascarg > 
on board steamers, and they are adventurous aud. hardy in o o 273 
`- navigating the great rivers. This- peasantry, though often . 
> n turbulent in their land affairs, are & free and easy and sympathetic URS 
= people. Prone to the grossest. vices, they yet lave. certain kindly . = 
oo virtues; aud are, on the whole, industri ious. They are yet rude and - "ue 
somewhat barbarous, and with no capacity for civilization in its finer ^ 
.. forms; but for all that possessing freely a desire for, andappre- ^^ | 
^ elation. of, justice. - They may be coarse and often brutal: yet they |. 
on ae y endowed. Rief etung, and are natural i in their moden, pe 
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„as many of the Hindu castes, with thelr feelings —— 
_ warped and hardened by an artificial system, |... 00 00 00 OR 000 
. . . Now the upper classes of this rough and hardy peasantry ate... 
_ chiefly Hindus, and most of the land management is performed. © ^. - 
< by the same race, their versatile and lively intellect commanding ^ ^ ^ — 
. a ready use. These Hindu zemindars of Lower Bengal and 
the upper classes generally, while they are of gentle and refined gee 
_. disposition, have the most narrow and contracted sympathies, ^ = 
-They make kind and indulgent parents, but often cruel and o 
. hard landlords. Industrious and parsimonious in their business . = 
affairs, they are foolishly lavish in religious and family matters, ^... 
They will harry their tenants to put 10 per cent. ontheirrent-rol], | — 
either by the law, or in spite of the law, and will spend a years . ^ 
. . income on a child's wedding, because the family pride demands it, ^" 
. They are often agreeable and estimable companions to meet and = = - 
... discourse with, but to expect much help from them in public affairs = 
is fruitless, Their essential and fatal fault is that as a party they > 
are foreigners in feeling to the people at large. There is abso- 
lutely no mutual trust or confidence. And, moreover, they are ^ c= 
¿= often, especially in Eastern Bengal, foreigners in race: the word | . | 
- Bengáli to the peasantry denoting a foreigner. There is also much =~. ~ 
: absenteeism, and much harshness and oppression is practised in the ^ ^ ^. 
.. names of benevolent gentlemen living in Caleutta. = ^. 5. 00 
For the above reasons the upper classes of Bengal,and they may. 0o 
. bé described generally as the upper and educated classes, are wholly = 
unfit, on the ground of want of sympathy and of moral qualities, ^... 
.. to be entrusted as representatives of the people with a large mea- ^... 
sure of power. Yet, on the other hand, unless in some way we... 
|. give the people through their representatives more power, we are 
im danger of arresting all self-development, and sball soon havea — 
. useless plutocracy, and a discontented aristocracy of talent, ^... 
.. Merely to hand over power to this present aristocracy is impossible, ^ ^ ^. 
. On the. other hand, they have now undoubtedly some political = 
influence, and, if the tranquillity and peaceful progress of India is . o7 
<: to be studied, they must be considered. The liberal ideas of the | 
present day require that they should be given some share of the. . 
. government ofthe country. But the liberalism that sees an exten- . 
... sion of popular rights in giving to them a large share, is, I believe, 
.. altogether deceived. Home politicians may think thatthe two 
principles of Conservatism and.Liberalism are represented respec- ^. ^ 
- tively by Europeans and upper class natives ; and that, acting within: ~~. 
. . certain’ limits, the more power the latter obtain, the more. will. ^ -. 
|... v liberalism be advanced. This, however, is a mistake. "Thereiscer-. ^ 00 
-o tainly à Liberal, and a Conservative manner of treating the upper. ^ 
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E o. governinent j but: in the great. cause of India, her deliver} l 
.5 -u from the effects of the despotism and. oppression of centuries, so in. da. 
^i hat her people may become prosperous, it is the English. adminis- —— | 
| Arator, who represents _ freedom . and advance, "and. ihe. upper >. 
>». elasses who desire the preservation « of the social status quo. They > 
..-. are liberal and progressive only in desire for power to be handed. — ^. 
over to them ; but in bringing about the essential preliminary of ^— 
. — raising the middle- and lower orders, and freeing them from social ^  .: 
Slc and, economical injustice, they will. always. be. conservative and - 
^. v obstructive, And they must be so in virtue of their existence: = 
eo). not that. individuals. among them may not- be. truly. liberal but ^. 
that their self-interest and their tendencies must be dn the. mn 
ee _ opposite direction, —— e 
^o 7 Now to entrust them | as a ENS with: power, before: there has bou 
in "been a sufficient development of the people, will be merely to . . 
ME hasten on a premature and abortive national existence. They wil . . 
then even become a political danger, for, after they have gota — . 
. . "certain strength, they will demand more. power: and to refuse | 
> this demand, as we must, will entail rough measures likely to destroy ae 
^s the whole constitution. Such a dispute might arise about à land ^^. 
Dill, where the privileges: of the upper classes were touched, for ^ . 
— itis notorious that to such ameliorative measures they would be PME. 
ue unanimously hostile > E» 
So much for their claims to possess political p power. That they. 


* . * . 


ke should. enter upon the. duties and responsibilities of local selfe |. 
^21 government along with other elected representatives of the people, — 
. 388 different matter. It isa common topic of congratulation to — E 
». expatiate on the rapid. strides that India has made i in civilization, - 2 
material and intellectual, during the century that the English | | - 
. ..dominion has lasted.. Bat. 2 fear there is another side to. the cod 
— shield. Has the material progress at least been as great as it = | 
n ought. to have been? Will “the progress made in India compare .- ers a 

-. wath tk 





laced within the reach of the mass of the people. Near- 


dy. every town in Europe and America is in full possession of these o 
<> advantages, In India, except at the Presidency towns and a few — — 
others, the natives live much as their ancestors did, and in the smaller 
towns and villages, plohably, exactly so. In their long journeys = 
5. ftis true they have their rail ways: but in the ordinary. concerns. — 
- of life they would: lose little if all the vaunted discoveries of ihe oi 
.. age never existed, There are hundreds of. square miles densely >= 
populated, where there are no substantial buildings, no roads  — 

^. except embankments, no railways, no canals, no agricultural im- |. 
xs rüremente c in a fact, | no invested copus e of any sort. We: „cannot. Dos 











ia made in Europe and America? In all civilised countries p 
t fifty. years have seen the great discoveries in the arts. and ^ 





‘believe that our“ belligeient civilization” can effect “no good of ^ -. 
the material kind for the welfare of the people: that, though it can x 
_ give them equal justice, educate them, and even put good food and. 2x 
< elethes ‘in their sight, it cannot enable them to purchase the latter ^. 

. . good things by increasing the efficiency of their laboùr as it. hás done. ^. 
elsewhere in the world. But it is an undoubted fact that,for some ^ —— 
 Yeason or other, in Bengal at least, civilization is proceeding with : 
halting step. The Lieutenant-Governor, à short time ago, visited |... 

the famous town of Kishnaghur, and. had to tell its assembled = . 

'. representatives that he observed no improvements in it since. ha. o5 

Was last there twelve or fourteen years ago; and probably the- aw. 
period that had elapsed without improvement might-have been 0 o, 
doubled or trebled. Now I doubt if the same statement could be o 

made about. any towns, or at least about many, in England or 

any other civilized country, yet the writer knows many towns = - 
in Lower Bengal where the sanitary and general “state . ^ 
is probably no better than it was a century ago, except as. = 

." regards a few Police regulations affecting nuisances. The rural . 

= towns and villages cannot have improved, for in every thing dm 

distinguishing civilization from barbarism they could not be worse, ^. ^... 

.. They are still overgrown with jungle, have no water-supply, no |^ 
‘roads, and. no conservancy. — The paths are latrines, and the tanks . [D 
— forthesupply of water cattle-ponds, The medical art is unknown ^ . 
to them, and endemic diseases rage unchecked. Itis of course . 

.. mere repetition of a truism to say that. their houses, their. cattle, ^ 
and their agricultural implements are the same, and yet Sir 
 Fitzjames Stephen jin a recent number of the Nineteenth Century, —— 
urges that our “belligerent civilization " is doing wonders, 

_ and that there is no need of any local self-government, But ^ 
had Sir Fitzjames: Stephen actually seen our “belligerent 9 

. Civilization” at work, he would not have been so sanguine oto 
|. powers; for, as far as iis operations concern material progress, ^. 
the attack iu each district, containing one to two millions of in- .- ae 

.. habitants, is confined to a Collector giving, say, 1.10th of his | 

. time to this department of his duties, and a District Engineor, ^^ -. 

- -. either native or. European. Except. these wo hardly any one  . 

> -in the district knows aught of the conduct of the wai fre cc oo m 

| Now, is the vast and rapid progress made ib Europe and America ^ — 

. owing altogether to the race and character of the inhabitants? .— . 

Et is most certainly so to & great extent: but, on the other. hand,  . 

the excessive rate of. improvement in England and the United - 





. States must be attributed to the management of their loeal - 
. each Local Board area is an independent: agency, raising capital ——— 





. ud expending it, expressing a desire for local improvements, — — 
pote ouo ee e. tog oc. o S 
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| and devising means ‘of arrylug. them out, The same is ree us ie 
. ease in America. Each State, and in some way- each township, = ^. 
. forms a local government. But for the separate and independent ^ 


: action of each State in starting works, the United States would never 


have Seen. such a wonderful. development as has taken place. In - Pl 
many cases States raised such loans that the mere interest exceeded - : 
their income. Consequently there were crashes and. failures; 


LA but. still improvements went on, and commerce and industry 


«followed in. their. track, Human energies were awakened, and ^ ^. 
wealth accumulated. And 80. it ‘might bei in India i£. local self 
^ government once. interested. the. people. - Capital: might. beate. nS 


. traeted, and the mechanical arts be introduced. and. develope, . ; 





^ $n England it is not unusual for towns to have raised loansd ^.^ 
rr of ten. ‘times their income. In India, on the other hand, except . 
oer is the Presidency. towns, loans are quite the exception. | May not. o 
z this refusal to raise capital. be one of the reasons why progress is ^ ^ ^. 
80 slow? Capital can be borrowed at 5 percent, but mechanical — 
means will often double man’s power of production, Of cour |. ^: 
EE the. diffculty lies in the proper application: of capital ; but. does ^ 
. t not seem incredible. either. that in. India there are so few à 


"E objects of profitable investment, or, that no one can be found 


-< to invest it intel ligently 2 On a-priori- grounds, both of these — 


statements do seem incredible. In Egypt, under most gross - 


x mismanagement, a proportionately much greater amount of capi- 














“tal has. been spent, and it is said not unprofitably. In Bengal, xd 
Government has tried in vain to induce zemindars to take DLOX 
publie. money, and drain and otherwise improve their estates: . 


but there are many difficulties, and their permissive acts have = : 
aS. ‘remained. nearly a dead letter ; so that capital has flowed i in, neither D 
i for public nor for private im provements, Moo 


If, then, centralisation and officialism, if they T not failed, 5 





r have. fallen far short of what might have been expected, it is- x) - 


y to try real decentralisation, ‘and, as far as ‘possible, real 


ent. In removing. the initiation and sanction of fa 
rovincial works from the Imperial to the Local government, ihe — 


> first step in decentralisation was taken. In consequence the 


d English: officials in the local governments. have begun thoroughly - B 


se o -interest themselves: in. the development of their charge. — 


- "But when Bengal contains a population of sixty millions and - 


-` an area of 150,588 square miles, how can. such an interest be ^^^ | 
often more. than theoretical? And then, again, no attempt has = 
yet ‘been made to consult the people. really concerned. Now, | 
~~ beneath the Province is the Division, ‘and here begins. a real D 
A identity of interest between all the. people. living in. dts. limits; > 


foris the divisions. coincide. more- or a vith i great river r systems, C ER 
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| "bs water ad Tat routes ‘more or ese: ‘common, ARE E d 
 — languages and races are so grouped. Why then should. not the S ea 
ap first step. of decentralisation be to the division or commissioner ` PM 
ae ship 2 2 Let each have its C entral Board composed of delegates from ORE 
the Local. Boards, and let them have real power, subject ta: 
~ necessary checks, to raise and spend money. But it is not poi- = 
tical power they should have. The Local Boards and Corporation - Gi ei 
of England even have no political powers: they manage thelr ^. 
. purely local business, and that is all; aud. so it might be with |. o 
< guch Central Boards. Their advantage will . be,- that. whereas ^^ 
. each Local Board could not pay for good superintendence alone, . ^ 
_ dn common with the other Boards of the Division they could do. 80. qi p tus 
"The Central Board would distribute agencies that must be kept. ^. 
— ..$n common, and collect and spend money that must be spent. SA 
— “the good of. the División. | dug hs 
: The Commissioner might well: be Cn of die Central. - u Ve 
- Board, while the Local Boards elected their own. The Collector. . <; 
... could effectively watch and control as the representative of governe .. 
. ment, invested perhaps with powers of veto, pending reference, ^. .. - 
The difference between the chairmanship of a Commissioner and ^ ^ ^. 
~ that of a Collector or sub-divisional officer is very great as. affecte ^^ 
. ing independence, The former exercises no direct executive = _ 
e power and would be dealing. with non- -officials of a very select ^. 
kind, who, moreover, would often. possess better local knowledge =. 
e than himself: whereas the Collector, in being the head of the . 
police, and head revenue officer, is the very essence of the . — 
= executive, | and the sub-divisional officer. only slightly- Jess: so, dT 
so he. Commissioner would in ‘such. a position become a real head Se 
- . ef administration, and less a mere checker of reports. andres 00 
. turns as at present. The: Divisional Board would financially eee 
. .. control him, while he in his. turn, as à prudent. governor, could... o 
often lead and instruct his Council, Surely such a position and = = 0 
... such duties would be preferable to the intensely bureaucratic office — EX 
so he now holds. ^. ou ge d ral 
^. ..- This scheme of Central Boards for the divisions might also: have SC 
the effect of inducing Government in other ways to further decentra- |^. ^ 
.. lise the administration. At present, Calcutta is the: Capital: —É LAS 
Bengal, as London is of England: it is the head-quarters of | évery- . 7 
e. department, and is. especially so with reference to public justice, ^ 
.. education, and public. works : and it is even’ so for sanitation, ^. ~ 
s n for, though it seems incredible, there is only one inspecting officer = 
v fore the. whole of Bengal and its sixty millions of people. In ^... 
MD .. eonsequence ` of this. ‘concentration, all the talent and much of-. . 
— the wealth gravitates to Calcutta as the seat of a centralized’ 7 
RB uu government. ‘It might have ‘been thought | that this. would: have Ru 
NT AO art, Science nd iteratuse, * as has been. ‘the: Cases at E VE 
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| “ether great ‘political: ines: bak ie has. d “On. the: aes > z 
hand, it has not failed to. produce sickly and sentimental .— 





political ideas, essentially | theory as divorced from practice. 


. The young. graduate who thunders forth. politics | in the press OF = 00 
-on the platform has no constituents. to keep him to his bearings ^ 
end has no practical experience of the trials and difficulties “of xi 
the people. He is always in opposition and never in office, 
ds these same men were brought nearer the scene, and made to 
work with men of action, their eccentricities and extravagances | Boy © 


would disappear. as mists before the sun. 


.. Again, we complain of the richer and educated natives ia. the ec 
= Mofussil living idle and useless lives. For them to go into their... | 
-gudder station i is often. only to go “ where. darkness spreads. her Jako «5 
eus wings,” as much as in their own'villages; forit is little more |. 
. than the principal seat of unscrupulous litigation, and of conspiring 

. pttorneys. ` There is-also the Magisitrate's Court, and for want of |  - 
-gome better excitement, the zemindar often hasa case there, too. — 
-Is ita wonder, then, that there isin Lower Bengal so much of two |... 
. classes of zemindars : (1) a refined and educated class, who live in 

~ Calentta : (2) an ignorant and coarse class, who live on their estates, — ..— 
- Bas not the system of centralisation something to answerforin this? ^^ 
<: London succeeds in England, but America has no London; Germany . 

< has none; and though France, as being more a commercial =~ 
ix founter, has. such a. "centre. in Paris, . she seems to suffer from —— 






* Tt is well known that much of the social and. agrarian wretched- 


í. Neither again: has Russia, May not, therefore, the bad look-out - D v 
it Lower Bengal presents be partly accounted forinthis way? | 


ness. of Ireland has sprung from absenteeism, - "The. landlords. and m x 


<- tenants easily get out of sympathy, or, if out, never acquire it; ^. 
~and this constant dragging of litigation down: to Calcutta, and D m 


- the so frequent residence there of landlords must undoubtedly 


aid ‘to separate them. In a commercial country land can be | 


je ke ordinary. property : but in an essentially agri- 






iral. like. Bengal, it-is otherwise; and affection and = 
ntiment will. ¢ ways. play an important.part. A country whose 0o ~ 
-.gurplus produce supports.a number of educated and rieb people | ^ 
“fs undoubtedly entitled to their residence. It would be found >> 


dn. Bengal, AS: In ‘Ireland, that if All. the. Jandlords lived 
. near or on their estates, improvement! and civilization woad . 35 
"obe much. helped on, Their. very expenditure on necessaries and ` 
Ud luxuries. would go far.to start. the. industrial means of supplying ; 
them, They. would. then. be. used in a. gr eater degree: by the people. oV 
a generally, and as with a` tolling snow- "ball each: increase would ur 


xi help to swell the. additions. - 





 .. dt seems most certainly: to me hat uh: of! the féslommen 7 D 
and discontent i in name matters. in. do ds owing. to. othe D 









3 excessive. centralisation at Calcutta. There is a reason why the ppm 


d government of sixty millions should put their jails, their post- ^ < 
-= office, and : deed-registration under one management at Calcuttas = > 


^. ...eriminal. of the least importance must eventually go, be there - 
- .. also? In consequence the Mofussil offers no attraction, for it is - 









But why should the court, to which every case, either civil or —— 


—— well known that the seat of tbe principal courts of justice js © 


always the centre of learning, riches and intelligence. America = 
. is conspicuously teaching us, and. other countries hardly less so, — ^. 
— that the lawyers are the leaders of a people. They are the -only IM 
. elass who understand and touch society at every point, and conse- = 
. quently are most fitted both to represent them and conduct their, ^. 
. affairs, I fear that, while. Calcutta remains the place whereall ^ 05 
. the lucrative business of law is carried on, the Mofussil will never = o 












. . have healthy local self-government. Throw back, then the law- ^. 









 yers and their rich clients to the. Mofussil by establishingin 9 
each division appellate courts, final on all questions of fact, and . E 
the demand for improvement will everywhere assume very ^ ^ 
_ different proportions. It will then soon be no longer a scanda | | 
.— that while Calcutta has an Exhibition, and can show the world tha& 
she has a part in its finest civilization, the country under hber ^... 
rule is for the most part in the depths of Darbaristh. ca ee 


It must be remembered, too, that lawyers are now fast becoming | n 


"i great landholders, From Calcutta being such a home to them, | 


., agrarian matters more difficult. Living in the metropolis to a 
landlord means a desire to. collect rent rigidly, which is spent’ on 








^. they are increasing the number of absentees, - and so rendering | 


a luxuries, This is a repetition of landlordism in Ireland. By . 





s “net true leaders, we cannot hand z oyver to. -them our political zi A 








An, ax, —RELIGIOUS RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT. on a 


saf Independent. Section. Jos 


aee ] TNHIKE € no PE consciousness, the religious conscious- — — fe 
.. XJ ness is concerned with that which lies beyond the sphere of > 
"senses A brute thinks only of things. which can be touched, 

~ seen, heard, tasted, etc. ; and the like is true of the untaught. child, A 

. the deaf-mute, and the . lowest. Savage, Bui the developing. man 

.: has. thoughts about. existences - which he. regards . as- usually M 
. inaudible, intangible, invisible; and yet which he regards as operas ^ ^ — 
tive upon him. What suggests this notion of agencies transcend- = 
ing perception ?. How do these ideas concerning the supernatural Sor uid pin 
. evolve out of ideas concerning the natural ? The transition cannot ^ — 

` þe sudden ; and an account of the genesis. of religion must begin | 

n by describing the steps through which the transition takes place, . 

SU Pheer ‘ghost-theory exhibits these steps quite clearly. We are | 
shown that the mental differentiation. of invisible and intangible . 

- beings from visible and tangible beings progresses slowly "and. f 





.. tinobtrusively.- Ta the fact. that the other-self, supposed to wander 


"in dreams, is believed to have actually done and seen whatever 
| WaS dreamed—in the fact that the other-self when going away 


at death, büt expected presently. to return, is concei ived as a dou- 






ble equal y material with the original; we see that the supernatu- - 

< fal agent in ‘its pU form. diverges very little from the = | 
i natural - agent—is” simply the. original man with some added | - 
. powers of going about secretly and doing good or evil. And the > œ 
- fact that when the double of the dead 1 man ceases to be dreamed — | oo 


about by those who knew him, bis non-appearance in dreams is + 


Held. to. imply that he is finall y dead, shows that these earliest ROTE 
, Supernatural agents have but a temporary existence: the first — ^. 
. tendencies. to a permanent Consciousness. or the ‘supernatural dole 






^^ In many ca 





Es E This article will eventually form the Toine hapte of. i "Eoclestasties] "mé 
- Eostitutions "— Part VI. of the Principles of "Sociology. The statements ` : 
> eoneerning matters of fact in the first part of ib are based on the contents ^ 
= ef preceding - chapters. - Evidence for nearly all of them, however, may = ù 
-. also be found iu Part I of. the Principles of Sociology. already published, 0 ^^ 
. "Mr. Herbert Spencer. writes: “This article wil be published on the Ist of . | 
|o January in England, America, France, Germany, Italy, and perhaps elses 
^. where. It has occurred to me that as there is in India a considerable amount — 
> of advanced. opinion, some interest, and perhaps other effect, night be e pro- — 


. duced by simultaneous patos of the article theta’ MEE 


z "de: higher: deer: Ds differentiation i is reachéd: us 
cone ghost-population, recruited by deaths on the one. side. but on. ! 











the other side losing its members as they cease to be recollected ^ 


.. and dreamed about, does not increase ; and no individuals included = 


init come to be recognized through successive generations as ^. 


Pu established supernatural powers. Thus the Unkulunkulu or > 


—.. old-old one, of the Zulus, the father of the race, is regarded as — 
. finally or completely dead ; and there is propitiation only of ghosts |... 
_ of more recent date. But where circumstances favour the contie  . 
A. muance of sacrifices at graves, witnessed by members of each new . ^. 
. generation who are told about the dead and transmit the tradition, ^ 
. there eventually arises the conception of a permanently-existing o = 
. ghost or spirit. A more marked contrast in. thought between ^ ^. 
.. Supernatural beings and natural beings is thus established. There . .. 
simultaneously results a great increase in the number of those = 
 Supposed supernatural beings, since the aggregate of them is now ^. 


.  . gontinually added to; and there is a strenghening tendency to : 
think of them as everywhere around, and as causing. all unusual 


occurrences, —  - 


. Differences among the ascribed powers of ghosts soon arise, . vibM 
" They naturally follow from the observed differences among the ^ | 
powers of the living individuals. Hence it results that while + thee, 
 propitiations of ordinary ghosts are made only by their descen- . .. 
dants, it comes occasionally to be thought prudent to propitiate = ^. 
. also the ghosts of the more dreaded individuals, even though they ^... 
have no claims of blood. Quite early there. thus begin. those. - 


af. grades of supernatural beings which eventually become so strongly . E ne 


 . Habitual wars, which more than. all other causes initiate —— 
these. first difterentiations, go on to initiate further and more = 


.. . decided ones. For with those compoundings of small social . - 


. aggregates into greater ones, and re-compounding of these into | 

. still greater, which war effects, with the multiplying gradations of | 

_ power among living. men, there, of course, arises the concep= |. ^ - 
. tion of multiplying gradations of power among their ghosts. Thusin _ 


eS course of time are formed the conceptions of the great ghosts or ^ 


_ gods, the more numerous secondary. ghosts or demi-gods, and so . y 


EE on downwards—a pantheon : there being still, however, | nO essen= uL : 
tial distinction of kind ; as we see in the calling of ordinary ghosts. ^ . 


= manes-gods by the Romans and elohim by the Hebrews. More- | 
. Over, repeating as the other life in the other world does the life in ; ^. 
- this- world, in its needs, occupations, and social organization, there - rw 
. arises not only a differentiation of grades among supernatural ^^ 
beings in respect of their powers, but also in respect of their = 
^. . eháraeters and kinds of activity. There come to be local gods ^. 
.. -. and gods reigning over this or that order of phenomena; there come « 
. tobe good and evil spirits of various qualities, and where there has — 
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mcs by conquest a spe posing of societies one upon ncothét 6 esti | 
-- dàüving its own system. of. ghost-derived | beliefs, - there results an 
X ‘involved combination-of guch beliefs, constituting a mythology. | 
| Qf course, ghosts. primarily being doubles. Tike the originals 
dn all things; and gods. (when not the living members of a con- 
.. quering race) | being “doubles of the more . powerful men; it results | 
that they, too, are originally. no less human than ordinary ghosts 
.: in their physical characters, their passions, and their intelligences. 
| pike the doubles of the. ‘ordinary. dead, they are. supposed. to 
~ éonsume the flesh, blood, bread, wine, given to them: at first 
os literally, and. later in & more spiritual way dy. consuming the - 
- essences of them. - ‘They not only appear as visible and. tangible E 
 . persons, but they enter into conflicts with men, are wounded, 
Buffer pain : the sole distinction being that they have miraculous — 
- . powers of healing and consequent | immortality. Here, indeed, 
UU. there needs a: qualification ; for not only do various. peoples hold ^ 
< that the gods die a first death (as naturally happens where they axe . 
.'" the members of à conquering race, called gods because of their 
.'. superiority), but, as iu the case of Pan, it issupposed, even among - 
.. the cultured, tha. there is a second and final death of a- god, 
. Vike that second and. final death of a. ghost. supposed among 
existing savages, With advancing civilization the divergence of 
ihre: supernatt ural: being from the natural being becomes more 
“decided. There is nothing to check the gradual de-materialization 
of the ghost and of the god ; and this de-materialization is insen- 
sibly furthered in the effort to reach consistent ideas of super- 
“natural action : the god ceases. to be tangible, and later, he ceases 
to be visible or audible, - Along with this differentiation of physi- 
^. cal attributes from those of humanity, there goes. on more slowly 
ii the differentiation of mental attributes. The god of the savage, 
(DN ‘represented. as having intelligence searcely if at all greater than- 

that of the living man, is deluded with ease. Even the gods 
1 ni-civilized. are deceived, make mistakes, repent of their 
| "in course of time does there arise the conception 
of unlimited vision and üniversal, knowledge. . The emotional 
: “nature simultaneously undergoes & parallel transformation. "The 
/ grosser passions, originally conspicuous and carefully ministered 
ito. by devotees, gradual ly fade, leaving only the ‘passions less 
2 related. to corporeal satisfactions ; ; and ‘eruntnally these, too, become | 
E partially de-humanized. | i 
—.. 7 fhese ascribed characters of deities are continually adapted: ‘and A 
pur ‘tendapted to the needs of the social state, | During the militant - 
" phase. of activity, the chief god is conceived. as. holding iusubor-. 
dination the greatest crime, as implacable in anger, as merciless in 
d. nae and dany Alegeti ai oRLoRI of a milder kind t oneüpy | but | 
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E sinall s apace in the social. consciousness. f But where. moilitaney de= T 

. elinesand the harsh despotic form of government appropriate to itis. ^ = 

=- gradually qualified by the form. appropriate to iadustrialism, the = 
_. fore-ground of the religious consciousness is increasingly filled og 
with those ascribed. traits. of the divine nature which are con- 


| gruous with the. ethics of peace: divine love, divine forgive- ^. 
ness, divine mercy, are now the characteristics enlarged upon. — ^ ^. 
D To Porcio clearly the effects of mental. progress and ebangimg |. 
. . social life, thus stated in the abstract, we must glance at them. ^ 


in the congrete, If, without foregone conclusions, we contem- ^. ^. 
plate the traditions, records, and monuments of the Egyptians, = 
Wwe Bee that out of their primitive ideas of gods, brute or human, 
. there were evolved spiritualized - ideas. of gods, and finally. obo : 
. .& god; until the priesthoods of later. times, ‘repudiating ihe - 3070 
earlier ideas, described them as corruptions: being. swayed | . 
by the universal tendency to regard the first state as the “highest— i 
a tendency traceable down to the theories of existing theologians . 
. and mythologists, Again, if putting aside speculations, and not. C 
-asking what historical value the Iliad may have, we take it. 
l simply as indicating the early Greek notion of. Zeus, and compare . 
this with the ua contained in the Platonic dialogues ; Weis 
_ see that Greek civilization had greatly modified (in the better — 
^ minds, atleast) vhe purely anthropomorphie conception of him: o c5 
the lower human. attributes being dropped and. the higher“ onéa- . s 
transfigured. Simil larly, if we contrast. the Hebrew God: "described. Tue e 
Qo ME primitive traditions, manlike in appearance, appetites and |». 
.. emotions, with the Hebrew God as characterized by the. prophets, ipu 
there is shown; a widening range of pover along with a- mature! 0309s 
| increasingly | xemote from that of man. And on passing tothe ^ - > 
conceptions of. him which are. now. auterinined.. we are. made — po 
aware of an extreme transfiguration. ‘By. a convenient obli- oe 
< viousness, - a deity who in early times is represented as. dardening ^... 
| men's hearts so that: they may. commit punishable acts, and D 
coo 88 employing a lying spirit to deceive them, comes to be mostly PM 
~. _ thought of as an embodiment. of virtues. transcending the highest. SEL 
m we can imagine, Tor P 
e dus recognizing. the fact. that i in the: primitive. dms mind t 
pe there exists neither religious idea nor religious sentiment, we. = 040 
-o find that. in the course. uoc social evolution. and the evolution: x 
. '. ef intelligence accompanying it, there are. generated both ihe. 007 
^. jdeas and- sentiments which we. distinguish as . religious ; and ..- p 
that through. a process of causation clearly traceable, they traverse x ow 
$c those stages whieh have brought. them, among: civilized races, ud gu 
: ^ to their present forms, ^^ ee 
And. now, e BA we infer will be the evolution of religious oru 
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7c ideas: iud ‘sentiments throughout the. future? P "Oi Hie one "dnd; 7 
mapi Bg ‘irrational to suppose Xhat the changes which have brought aa 
o the. religious consciousness to its present. for m.will suddenly cease, — 
“2 Qn the ‘other hand, it is irrational to suppose that the religious E 
consciousness, naturally generated - as we have seen, will | 
disappear and leave an unfilled gap, Manifestly it must undergo n 
— ^. further changes ; and however much changed it must continue — 
010 exist, What then are the transformations to be expected? - 

cu RS we reduce the process. above delineated to its lowest terms, | 
a we shall see our way to an answer. = 


sod pointed - out in. First. Principles;. g 96, Jiselucion. - = 
‘throughout’ its course ‘habitually modified - dy that Diswlution E 
which eventually undoes it: the changes which become mani- . 
fest being usually but the differential results of. opposing tenden- . 
cies towards integration and disintegration. Rightly to understand — 
the. genesis and “decay ef religious: systems, and the probable - 
future of those now existing, we “must take this truth into account. ~ 
| During. those earlier changes by which there is created a hierareby ae: 
of. gods; demi-gods, manes-gods, and spirits of various kinds | 
and ranks, Evolution goes on with but little qualification. “The — 
-eonsolidated. mythology produced, while growing in the mass of 
: supernatural. beings composing it, assumes inereased definiteness — 
jn the arrangement of its parts and the attributes of its members. 
 Butthe antagonist Dissolution eventually gains predominance. The 
“spreading recognition of natural causation conflicts with this 





“mythological - evolution, and insensibly weakens those of its 


beliefs which are most at variance with advancing knowledge. 
Demons and the secondary divinities presiding over divisions 
-of Nature ‘become less thought of as the phenomena ascribed ` 
“to them are more commonly observed to follow a constant order; - 
“and hence | these minor components of the mythology slowly - 
dissolve . away” At the same time, with | growing supremacy of . 
^i eat; god heading the hierarchy, there ‘goes increasing — 









numerous ‘supernatural beings: there is. integration of. power. 
While in proportion as there arises. the consequent. conception — 
ofan omnipotent. and omnipresent deity, there is a gradual . 


o him of. actions which were before distributed among - 


fading of his alleged human attributes :- dissolution — begins to 


affect the lae perone iiy in  Yespeet. of ascribed form and 
mature, ! T 
: “Already, as we dus seen, this: process hasi in ‘the à more an med » 
societies, and- especially | among their higher members, gone - 
| thes extent of merging el minor - “supernatural powers 
in one. supernatural power; and already this one. Supernatural . 
power has, y rose Mr. ue piy calle Brae od ada cae : 
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pub ue gr osser ETA of. humanity. E things nene e eg | 
are to follow the same general course as heretofore, we must infer — 


2 ; that. this. dropping ol buman attributes. will. continue, : Let LI | | - a - 


E ask what positive changes are hence to be expected, 


Coo Two factors must unite in. producing them. . There is: “the. e 
5 deyslonment of those higher sentiments which no longer tole- ^ 
-rate ihe ascription of- inferior sentiments to a divinity ; and = 
there is the intellectual: development which causes. dissatis- =~ 
faction with the crude interpretations. previously accepted. Of ^. — 


. course in pointing out the: effects of these factors, I must name on" 


some which are familiar ; B it is needful to glance: at these along - 


£ vith. others. 


The . A of a Fen. ond who, "represented ° 98. Aes . 


the souls of the dead, may be supposed | to inflict torture: during A 
the process, is small. compared with the cruelty of a god who 2 
condemns men to tortures which are. eternal ; and the ascription aim 
of this cruelty, though habitual in. ecclesiastical formulas, occae ^ 


sionally occurring. in sermons, and still sometimes pictorially 


illustrated, is- becoming SO intolerabla to the better-natured, ibo i 
while some theologians distinetly deny it, others quietly: drop + 


out of their teachings. Clearly, this change cannot cease until - 


the beliefs in hell and damuation disappear, . pM Disappearance Pac M 
_ of them wiil be aided by an increasing. ‘repugnance to injustice. . 
The visiting on Adam's. descendants: through hundreds of gene ou 
rations dreadful penalties for a small transgression which: they. on 

did not commit; the damning of all men "Who: do not avail ^ — 
| themselves of | án alleged mode: of. obtaining forgiveness, which ^^ 


most men’ have never "heard of; and the. effecting a reconciliation |. 
.. by sacrifice of one who was perfectly innocent ; aré modes of 





f action 00 


whieh, ascribed. to a. human ruler, would call forth: expressions) 
Fus abhorrence + ; and the. ascription" of them to the- Ultimate €o. 
. Cause of things, even now felt. to be full of. difficulties, must oc 
"become impossible ^^ . = - So, too, must die out the belief ^ ^: 
| that a Power Bis in innumerable worlds. throughout ine 0 


Co finite space, and who during millions of years of the. Earth's oo 


^ earlier existence needed no bonouring by its inbabitants, should ^. 
— be seized with a craving for praise + and, having created raaukind, is 
should. be angry with them: if. they do not perpetually tell hin pe 
- how great he is Men will by. and by refuse to imply. trait "i 
: o character whieh: is the reverse of. Worshipful | | e 
co Similarly: with the logical incongruities more and more. fons. e 
;gpieuous - to growing intelligence. Passing. over. the: familiar |. rar 


is.  diffienlties that sundry ofe the implied divine traits are in coh- s 
| Jfradietion -- ith the divine. attributes otherwise ascribed-—that ^ ^ 


md à god who 3 repeuts of uos he Ba done. iust: bcr china: She o 
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Dum. power orin foresight’ 3 “that. his anger ‘presupposes | an ae 


rence which has- been. contrary to intention, and so indicates. 
2 a defect. of. means; we come to the. deeper difficulty that such .. 
emotions, in: common with | all emotions, | cau exist only ina —— 
. Consciousness which is limited. Every emotion. has its ante- 


SR, cedent ideas, and antecedent. ideas. are. habitually. supposed to- 


.^- occur iu God : he is represented as seeing and hearing this Ed 
| -the other, and as being emotionally affected thereby. "Phat is NE 


cá say, the conception of a divinity possessing these traits of charac- 


|. ter, necessarily continues anthropomorphic ; not only in the sense —— 
2 that the emotions ascribed are like those of human. beings, but -. 
also in the sense that they form. parts of a consciousness ; which, var 


^v like. the human consciousness, is formed. of successive states, — 
_* And such a conception of. the divine. consciousness is irreconci- . 


- Table both with the unchangeableuess other wise alleged, end with |. 


the. ominiseience otherwise alleged. For a consciousness consti- 
tuted. of ideas and feelings caused by objects and occurences, 
.. cannot. be- ‘simultaneously occupied , with. all. objects | and all | 
/.. oceurrences - throughout. ihe universe. To believe in a divine - 


^ consciousness, men must refrain from thinking what is meant by  — 


ud -. eonsciousness— must: stop. short with verbal propositions; and 
Do propositions. which they are debarred from. rendering. into thoughts 
«will more and more fail to satisfy them, Of course like diff ü 
7 eulties present themselves when the will of God is spoken of. — 


~~ So long as we refrain from giving a definite meaning to the T 
vU word will, we may Say that it is possessed by the Cause of All. 


-—.Phings, as readily as we may say that love of approbation is l 


-| possessed bya circle. ; but when from. the words we pass to the. -- 
..: thoughts they stand for, we find that we can no more unite in — - 


4; 0onselousness the terms of £he one proposition than we can those ~ 
>i of the other. Whoever conceives any other wi ill than his own 
7 , must do so in terms of his own will, which is the sole will > 

` directly known to him—all l other wills being only inferred. But — 











each is conscious of. it, presupposes a motive—a prompt- | 
H < desire. of some kind: absolute indifference. excludes the —— 
conception “of will. “Moreover: will, as imp! ying a prompting ` 


EC - desire, connotes. ‘some end contemp lated. as one to be achieved,  - 
^ and ceases with the achievement of it: some other will, referring m 


Eur io some other end, taking its. place, | ‘That is to say, will, like 


. emotion, necessarily supposes a series. of states of consciousness, = 


UT Mhe conception of a divine. will, derived from that of the human | 


will, involves like it- localization. in space and time: the willing — - 
E ae) each end. excluding from. consciousness. for an- interval the ^ 
| "willing. of other ends, and therefore being inconsistent with. that | 


omnipresent aiy which Simultaneously. works ont an a infinity 
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: ge buds. Z is ‘the same with the ascription of aUe Not | 


^to. dwell on the seriality and limitation implied as before we |. 

. may note that intelligence, as alone conceivable by us, presup= — nr 

=: “poses existences independent of it and objective to it. It is - 
... carried on in terms of changes primarily. wrought by alien — 


* . activities—tlie - impressions | generated. by things "beyond. con- . — 


sciousness, and the ideas derived from such. impressions, To — 
speak of an intelligence which exists in the absence of all E d. 
alien activities, is to use a meaningless word. If to the corollary- oe 


that the First Cause, considered as intelligent, must be conti- 


nually affected by independent objective activities, it is replied AX 


> that these have become such by act of creation, and AU 


» | previously included in the First Cause ; then the reply is, that in- »* 3 
Such case the First Cause could, before this creation, have had. ^... 


nothing to generate in it such changes as those constituting "what o oe 


we call intelligence, and must therefore have been unintelligent. 


at the time when intelligence was most called for Hence it goe 


clear that the intelligence ascribed answers in no respeet to that 
which we know by the name. It is intelligence out of which. all ru 
the characters constituting it have vanished. - 


These and other difficul ties, some of: vihich are often dene Io 
but never disposed of, must force men hereafter to drop the = 
higher. anthropomorphic characters: given to the First Cause, ad' cut 
| they have long since dropped. the lower. The conception. which °- cane 
has been enlarging from the beginning must go on. enlarging, until x: 
| by disappearance of its limits, if becomes a consciousness ‘which pO 

transcends the. forms of distinget ti thought, though it for ever remains RU 
. — & consciousness.. | x 
© But how can | Such. a ‘foal: consciousness of the: ‘Unknowabla; aes 
thus. tacitly” alleged to be true, be reached by successive modifi- ^. 
. cations of. a- conception which .was- "utterly. untrue ? The ghosts ^ 
theory of the savage is baseless. The: material double of a “dead i 


. . man in which he believes, never had any existence, "And if byo oo 
ooo gra lual de-materialization of this double was produced the concep- are 


-tion of the supernatural agent in general—if the conception: of - = 
. & deity, formed by the "dropping. of some human attributes: and. VA 
— transfiguration of others, resulted from continuance of this process. °°. 


» zie Tot the developed and purified condaption, reached by pushing = cat 
^. the process to its limit, a. fiction also? Surely if the primitive — ^ 


bel ief was absolutely false, : all derived. bel liefs must be. absolutely ; SE 


1a fal 8e, 


E : de the primitive “Souception—the “truth, namely, d that the peser. E | 


ox es “This objection: looks fatal ; ‘and: i ‘would. be fatal were dts premia 
SA: valid, Unex pected as it. will be to most readers, the answer here. 
- to be made is, that at the outset.à germ of truth was. contained o o 
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eih. ieaifesie e in Consciousness . dec "but a differenti 
conditioned. form. o£ the power which. manifests Welt. "beyond cons | 
is : sclousness. o o 00 E 
sov Every. voluntary act yields: to “the: primitive | man | proof ef a 
one of energy. within him, Not that- he thinks about. his 
: internal experiences; but in these experieuces this notion lies 


latent. When producing motion in his limbs, and through them 


motion. in other things, he is aware of ibs accompanying feeling — 
of effort. And this sense of effort which is the antecedent of | 
.. changes: directly. produced - by. lim, ‘becomes: the conceived ante- - 
l cedent of changes not produced by him —furnishes | him with & 
demo of. thought. by which to represent the genesis. of. these A 
-objective : changes. At first this idea of muscular force as ante- - 
o ceding- unusual events around. him, carries with it the whole 
E -assemblage of associated ideas. He thinks of the implied effort 
- as an effort. exercised by a being wholly like himself, In course - 
. ef time these doubles. of the dead, supposed to be workers of - 
.. allbut the most. familiar. changes, are modified in. conception, . 
E Besides . becoming less grossly material, some of them are develops - 
< ed into: larger. personalities presiding » over classes of. phenomena . 
D which, being comparatively regular in their order, foster theidea . 
sets beings who, ‘while far more. powerful. than men, are less 
> variable in their modes of action. So that the idea of force as. 
. exercised by such beings. tomes to be less associated with the 
a ideas of a human ghost Further advances by which minor 
IM 
E which. the. personality of this general. agent is ‘rendered. vague - 
< while becoming widely. extended, . iend. still” further. to dissociate ps 
`o the notion of objective force from the force known as such in 
.. consciousness 5 and the dissociation reaches its extreme in the — 
“thoughts. of- the: man of science, who inter prets in terms of force ` 
| ot. only the visible changes of ‘sensible bodies but all physical . 
- : changes. whatever, even up to the undulations of the ethereal. ` 
i: C Nevertheles ss, this force (be it force under tliat statical — 
form: by. which. matter: ‘resists, or under that: dynamical forma dis- 
: tinguished as energy) is to the last. thought. of in terms of that. 
^ internal energy which: he-is conscious. of as. muscular effort, He — 
MS «compelled. to symbolize » objective: force in. terms: S a E 
—foroe from lack of any other symbol: 5 ice E 
. See. now the. implications, | That ne energy. y hich ` in T 
the: experiences of the primitive man Was alwi ays the. jmme 
^ diate antecedent of changes wrought by him—that energy which, ae 
_ when interpreting: external. changes, he thought of along wih-7 
those, attributes of a human pe: rsouality ‘connected | with ib in hc 
p himself ; cisi the: same energy which, freed. from authropomorpbio 















rüatural: agents become merged in one general agent, and  - 
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“secant, ‘is now “figured | as “the cause of. ai eee Ee 


phenomena, The last. stave reached is. recognition of the trath 
. o that. foree as it. exists: beyond eonsciousness, cannot be like what 
— we know as force within consciousness ; and that yet, as either is. . 


^ eap: ible. of generating the other, they must be different modes of : j 


^ tlie same. Consequently, the. final outcome of that speculation 
< commenced by the primitive man, is that the Power manifested 


E throughout the. Universe distinguished. as material, is. the Same: i 


| Power which in ourselves wells up under the form of Consciousness, 
It is untrue, then, that the foregoing argument proposes tos. 
evolve a true. belief from a belief. which. was wholly false. Gon- . 


— rariwise, the ultimate form of the religious consciousness is the - 


; a . final | development of a Consciousness which at the ontset contained z 
. a germ of truth obseured by multitudinous errors. | 3 


"Those who think. that science is dissipating - "Hüsious "beliohr 


E run sentiments seem unaware that whatever of mystery ig taken- 


^. from the old interpretation. is added to the new. Or rather, we 


may say. that transference from the one to the other is accompanied - * 
"E by increase ; since, for an explanation which has a seeming feasi-. 
bility, it substitutes &n explanation which, carrying us back only 


a certain distanee, there leaves us in — of the avowedly 


inexplicable. 


Under one of its aspects ete. progress isa a gradual range. i 


figuration of Nature. Where ordinary perception saw. perfect’ . 
: simplicity, it reveals gr eat. eomplexity ; ; where there. seemed. abso- ^. 
lute inertness, 1t discloses. intense activity; and in. what: appears 








. mere vacancy, it finds a marvellous Par of forces, Each genera- 
—— tion of pl hysicists discover i in so-called “brute matter”. powers whieh,- 


 .. buta few years before, the most instructed - P bysicists would: have 
thought inere: lible; as instance the. ability of @ mere iron plate. . 

"U ^to take up the complicated aerial vibrations: produced by: artien- ^. 
c date speech, which, _all translated ‘into. multitudinons: and varied. 
. .eleetrie. pulses, . are. re-irauslated a thousand miles off by another . 
. "hou plate and again heard as articulate speech. When the ex- .. 
D plores. of Nature sees that, Quieseent as they: appear, surrounding. . 
sold bodies are thus sensitive to forces which are infinitesimal. in . - 
^. their amounts—when the spectioseope proves to him that: mole~ 
.,.eüles on the. Earth -pulsate in harmony. with molecules in the stars. és 
when there is foreed on him the inference that every point. 1n 


p increase, i ds aided. by that other. iri Slee ars rahip from P 


o Space thrills with an infinity. of vibrations passing through itin. alc 

c ^ directions ; the conception to. whieh he tends is: much less that 

es E. a Universe. of. dead matter thaw that. of. a Universe: everywhere: . 
.  8live ; alive if not in the restrieted. sense, still ina. general. Sense 


BE transfiguration, which the inquiries of physicists. con 
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De metapliysionl inquiries, ‘Subjective M compels us to. admit. L 
that our scientific interpretations of the phenomena which objects |... 
‘o present, are expressed in terms of our own. variously-combined = 
^ sensations and. ideas—are expressed, that is, in elements belonging ^^. 
..to consciousness, which are but symbols of the something beyond - rae 
consciousness. Though analysis afterwards reinstates our primitive = 
beliefs, to the extent of showing that behind. every group of phe- |. 
"d nomenal manifestations - there is always a negus, which isthe 
. reality that remains fixed amid appearances. which are variable; ^ ^ 
| yet we are shown that this nexus of reality i is for ever inaccessible ^ m 
`- to consciousness. And when, once more, we remember that the... ` 
o -activities constituting ‘consciousness, ‘being. rigorously bounded, ©- 
we cannot bring in among themselves the activities beyond the bounds, 


- whieh therefore seem unconscious, though production of either by . 


` the other seems to imply that they are of the same essential = 
< nature y this necessity we are under to think of the external = 
. energy in terms of the internal energy, gives rather a spiritualistic — 


: ‘than a materialistic aspect. to the Universe; further thought, 


"however, obliging us to recognize the truth that a conception given —. MS 


dn ‘phenomenal manifestations of this ultimate. energy cân inno 


T show us whatitis ^. 
While the beliefs which uL Science sius. ‘dead 


are such as do not. destioy the object-matter of religion, but : 


simply transfigure it, science under its concrete | forms. enlarges 
he sphere. for religious sentiment, From the very beginning 


. the. progress of knowledge has. been accompanied by an ins 


< creasing capacity. for wonder. Among savages, the lowest are 5 
the: least surprised when shown remarkable products of civilized — =~ 
art: astonishing the traveller. by their. indifference. | And sd s 


- Tittle of the marvellous. do they. perceive in the grandest pheno- 
' mena of Nature, that any inquiries concerning them they regard 


-as childish trifling, This contrast in mental attitude between = = 
the lowest. human. beings and the higher human. beings around = — 
. us is paralleled by. the. contrasts among the grades "of. these o 
higher human beings themselves.. It is not tlie rustic, nor the |. 


- artizan, nor the trader, who sees ‘something more than a mere. 


. matter. of course. in. the hatching. of à chick ; "but it. 1s the  - 7 
biologist, who, pushing to the uttermost his analysis. of vital oo 
` phenomena, reaches his greatest perplexity when a. speck of... 
. protoplasm under the microscope shows him life in its simplest ln 
aud makes him. feel that, however he formulates its. processes, "he see 
“actual | play of forces - remains unimaginable, - Neither: in "tlie. 7 ls 
| ordinary. tourist nor in the daer-stalker climbing the mountains ^. ^. 
above him, does & highland. glen rouse ideas beyond those of SE d 
up or of a  piotresquy: i bat, it quis and often ais in the oo 
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oe ‘He, observing. that. the ‘glacter-roun d e q rook d dile ; vs 
on has lost. by. weathering but half àn inch of its surface since. nd 


A. DÀ time far more remote than the beginnings of human civilization, ee | 
and then trying to conceive ihe slow denudation which has. cut Dod 


ont. the whole ‘valley, has thoughts of time and of power. to. D 


z which they are sirangers—thoughts. which, alre eady- utterly iu- COR P 


adequate to their objects, he feels. do be still more futile on noting 


^ the contorted beds of gneiss: "around, which tell. him of a time, pom 


E immeasurably more remote, when far beneath. the Earth's ‘surface... i 


= they were in a half-melted state, and again tell him of à time, | ; p 


immensely exceeding this in remoteness, when their components iw. 


£ were sand and mud on the shores of an ancient sea. Nor is it. 2 "o 
in the primitive peoples. who supposed. that the heavens rested. ug un 


. the mountain tops, any more than in- ‘the modern inheritors of = 


25 their’ cosmogony ‘who repeat. ‘that “the heavens declare the glory. l e 


of God,” that we find the largest conceptions of the Universe OF > 


. the oreatest amount of wonder excited by contemplation of it 


| - "Rather, it is in the ‘astronomer, who sees in the Sun amass so. 
- vast that even into one of his spots our Earth might be. plunged ER 


without touchiug its edges; and who by every finer telescope is - 


- shown an increased mu Ítitude of such Sung. many. of them. far X 
o larger, | ~ 
J Hereafter as heretofore, higher- faculty and deeper insight vill ir 
raise rather. than lower. Alis sentiment. At present the: most. 770 


es powerful and most instr ucted intellect has neither the knowledge | ROMS 


nor the capacity required for symbolizing i in thought the totality — 


| of things. Occupied with one or other division of Nature, the Du 
aan of. science usually. does not know enough of the other divi- po 


. gions even to rudely conceive the extent and complexity of their p 


: i ] phenomena ; s and supposing him to have adequate knowledge of. — EN 
each, yet. he. cis unable to think of them as a whole. “Wider and. Vari 


ae more complex. intellect may hereafter help him to form. a vague . ^ | 


..eousciousness of them in their fur “We may say that just. Lu 
^ AS an: undeveloped musical faculty, a able to appreciate aooe 


>. simple melody, cannot grasp the variously entangled passages. ae 


>o abd harmonies of a symphony, which in the minds of composer pa 
ERN and conductor are unified into. involved musical effects: awaken- > : 
. Ing far greater feeling than 1s possible. to the musically uneultured ; 





De 2 80, by. “future “more. evolved intelligences, the course of things. a ; : 
RUN now apprehensible - only in parts. may. be. ‘apprehensible : all aM 
z together, Wih an: accompanying feeling ^as much beyond that of: DM 


nd tlie present cultured. man, as. his feeling: is beyond. that of the "ou 
savage, dois . 


Aud id this f fesliug i is s not A likely t to be decreased but. increased. y cR 
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AE that. analyais of knowledge i hichi viis forcing him io Agno ae. 
> eism, yet continually prompts him to imagine some solution of  '- 
othe: Great. Enigma which he knows cannot be solved. Especially | VE 
. must this be so ‘when he remembers that the very ‘notions, begin- |. € 
ning and end, cause and purpose, are relative notions belonging > ` 
"A LO human thought, which are probably inapplicable to the Ulti- < 
<o thate. Reality transcending human thought; and when, though 
_ Büspecting that. explanation | ig a word "without meaning when. un. o 
. . Applied to this Ultimate Reality, he yet feels s compelled. to think LU d 
E there. must be an explanation. ^. T qu. d 
5. But amid the mysteries which, become the: ‘more. mysterious: ‘the CURED. 
^ — more they are thought about, there will remain the one absolute — .- 
` certainty, that he is ever in presence - of an Infinite and T als 


ao Jaa from which all Hie pues. 
od D. Hamoser SPENOER. 











Amr XIS BEHAR | RAOK-RENTED1 AN ENQUIRY 
INIO THE coN DITION OF THE BEHAR BYOIS. 


C Hapon ts ‘of Mestre Torry and FivUcANE. e pM Won 


7 india Gazette, 20th October, 1883. 


LI Notes and. Memorandum. by. Mr BEywOLDS. Report of the rus E 


Gover nment of Bengal on the Rent Bill. Vol. Ll 


4 S. Despatch of the Government of India to “the pee E m 
— -ef State om the proposed Amendment of the Law of Landlord RE 


— and Tenant in Bengal, March, 1882. 


— & Notes by the Committee of the Behar Landholders? ^A boc: i TNS 
. . &tion on the pr oposed . Rent law. Report of the Government of fc 


| Beugal, Vol. IL. 


1. ABOUT the end of last year, four officers were depuled ty Mie E 


^ Bengal Government to enquire into and ascertain. the. equitable oe 


.. yent-rates i in four selected areas, Two of them were appointed |. ^. f 


for Behar: Mr. Tobin for a selected tract in one of the South |. m 


— Gangetie districts, and Mr. Finucane for a selected. tract in one of || 7. 


the. N orth Gangetic districts of Behar. This. was, So far. a8 ig es LU 


known to the publie, the first and only enquiry. into the economie ` Fur 
 vondition of agriculture in Bengal and Behar since the present. ^ 


E: agitation for the amendment of the law of landlord and tenaut EUM 
ME “commenced, Portions of the Reports of Mr. "Tobin. and the: daw. 8 
tailed ` Report. of Mr. Finucane were published: in the Gazette of S 


P India, dated 20th October 1883. E 
“ro BS, Ted mot clear why the first. ‘aad seodad: fortnightly’ “Reports, ne. 


i e of Mx. Tobin, and the further reports of Mr. Tobin after the third, = 
have not seen the light. In the 19th paragraph of his third pac 


fortnightly Report, dated ‘ist January 1883, published at. PP. 


o5 MI56- 1758 of the Gazette, Mr. Tobin writes ;—* I shall: now proe... co 
| “ged. to complete: my enquiries for four villages, which I have taken pO I 
~ upin addition to. those in my original list as approved. byihe to ni 
> Board, in your No. 1079 A., dated. 5th December 1882. Iamalso EM 
ae proceeding t to complete and despatch. the. reporta. required - on the. 

= subject of staple crop and special crops, and to complete- myn c cl 

|. enquiries into the inerease of. prices. during the. last. forty- years, = Dn E 
-which has necessitated careful search." One may beinclinedtoask |. ^ ^ 
.—. "where are these reports, the early despatch of which had been thus) S 
promised. They would have furnished valuable data to test the 9... 


, | emumey ot Mr. Ei inucane’s ; reports; and would doubtless have been * > 7 5 
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oes NUN on théxasel ves. dn iis MUR à of all BRE ME cu 
ation as. “to why they have been withheld from the | publi, — ^ 
the reason. of such. withdrawal: is a matter of - conjecture, ^ 


| Mr Tobin, in an earlier part of. his report referred to (para. ` S 


25, 1757,) says : “I have pointed out in my letter No, 45 that the . e E | 
: “occupancy. ryots aud tliose with the right to hold at fixed rates ^ 


. hold at one and the same rate. New ryots have been admitted ze 


to lands at the old prevailing rate, and though the rate has not = 
been changed for more than 30 years, tany; of the existing ryots onon a 
Jgre-new-comers." And again, para. 12, “1 have therefore come . | 
— to the conelusion that a table of fair and. equitable. rates; ‘puch as c 013 
ds contemplated by the rules, is an impossibility in the Northern —— — 
^ as wellasin the Southern tract; unless, therefore, I receive orders ^ 
^to the Contrary, I shall not. continue. to attempt to prepare such a. 


table" The equitable rates, determined under the method con- - 
templated by the rules: followed by Mr. Finucane elsewhere, would | 
have shown here àn enormous increase over. the old. existing. rates. 

. We are not told whether, after Mr. Tobin discovered this, the en- — 
| -quiry was continued, —possib! y it was ; abandoned so far as the South 





.' Gangetic districts were concerned, It. would be interesting to . ne : 
. know whether Mr. Tobin's enquiries were abandoned, or their resulta etl. 
not published, because they failed to countenance the ae eo 


. motions: of Government on the. point. 





publie, conclusively establish :— 


8, Now Mr, Tobin’s enquiries, so far as s they have been made ee 


ic. Tst That in the North tract of. the He area. s ihe South NE 
: “Gangetic districts, 8o for from the ryots. being. rack- rented, there — o 
/ has been no change i in the. xeni-rates for the “last 40. years, and —— 


that the. tenants-at-will. and occupancy xyots. hold. at the same c 
cts as old ryots. entitled to fixed rates, —. d 


and | That : 80 far from this rate being a a PH rent, rabo! rate of E 





very iow, and the occupancy ryots — 'sub- 


: “the queastha, (ola) rates, SENT 


. rent. paid by occupancy. ryots in the tract is ca 


o Jet their lands | e from: twice to ten times CH | H 





- 8rd, That the average talos 1 | in "m. 19 villages embraced in 5S p 


ans Tobin’ 8 Tp are found as fol lows s= 


CUpparwar | : * E B Rs eur EDU js 
OH NN Rete per ed Rate per. Pie 
x CT gis As. cae a ee ds ds. P. 
i Daknich., oe i P ip 4 D X MES | 
P De Aras. e £o 
DHathibpur.: 20704. 2T 
| Deawan... Suo soc su 
Dea Permeshwar.. c9 T 
e Mum. D BONNET RUE BS 


cue pd ouf ve T BEST 


ba gue E - | 


* 





Bani Singanpura..... . 8 


1 we 16. Ganguli... i e n E TEE , y n * 3 


ane idle p 1757. 


ds Behar Rack-rented a oper 


Ro m o * ie | "Desi on eus em 


Pale per bigah.- ju Rate per bigab, 
ee e E yee » Ra, As, Po! C770 0300 Bs As. P. 
= Do. ELM a” a E 229. A BU ae E us 
$ Reiopsnidkkion Meee ate S CE 


oe d Bry . 
l ps yn | Khoba. ao ` Dl ove 


0.0 
6 3 


M 
e 
dee 
ped- 


3 
rot 3 
9, Kashi ‘Singanpura. EN 
10. Nag singanputa..,. ^ 3. 
(0031. o Nagatpurà e. 2 s. 2 
. 49. Bhenkara.... > ew | 8 
(0.18. Nag Amartha Khurd M 
14. Kharatwar. E. Leet i. UL | 
: Abe 2Dhobhso. $07 de Og ei ee dE 


ai wwe 


"s 17, - Chatanpura... MM MEI 
ENT a 18. Leurua... ^ ME l E | 2 9:9 7 Oe j PM s * Mes 
^us 49. Nag Amartha Khurd Jo loea T US senten a 
. 50 Potal of 16 aie. EA 13:3, Total of 18 vates. 59 
. Average... Use 2. 83. Average je d 
— Average of Upparwar and Deara rates Rs. 248- age 


| eB eccoce! oo 


ed © we Poo o 6 B TE e to 


at ooa 


"These rates are not rack-rents : on the contrar y poi are admit. a e 


| “telly low, |. 


Ath. That the average , produce per acre. in. the. fol lowing! vi te ES 


Para 9 of Mr, Tobin' 8 figures have been published, is as s follows ;— i 


ages, the only iracts for which the produce ; a 7 


| Bakbigdi Rajah Dears... : | "s ` E n dii M p cae E ts us 4 15 ‘Mann a, | LB — 


Ditto; Upparware °° Ss cuan Ue wie G D ch Th 
Rani Singanpura Tal lands... M ie ee een So 
: Ditto. - Buldhus-highl lands... Prec. dU ggg oa Fe Gic 


o DU TA I a" 


JAM ‘Taking : an average, s we get i ‘Mounds, 35 | seers, as the : produce | 
ez per acres o: TERE 
— Mr, Tobin's report on (ho. suhjeek. of staple crops, “aad: special | ES 
3 “erops,. and increase of prices during the last forty years, has. n 
NR been, as We have seen before, withheld from the publie. ae n 
GU One other point has been. clearly made out by Mr, Tobia i. ut 
EN enquiries, cand itis much to be regretted that the fan text'of hig “sc. 
. report has not been published. Imperfect as is the glimpse which o d 


x we get of it, it is sufficient to show, in the light of facts, what low . Ln 


7 . renis, ‘fixity of tenure, and power to- sub-let, may lead us to, Ho” 
E Jong. as the habits of the ryots remain unchanged, Wefndicc sc 
i Tei (a) That the occupancy ryots. sub-let their lands at from. twice m 
Eu to ten times the guzastha rate. * COSE 
mo That Ser Sod Guzastha ryots) have in past years held more ve 





Qs “Ana PN hib new 2e Proposes nó telief io. sub tenanta. "On. the c E 
dest Bir , it proposes to dena the. whole land of £ Pongal a and Behar with. rece. oe 
Bx: id cla of this: N DIA tx" a qo AE [m EGET. 








and does not yield a greater outturn than other crops. 














ocate of the ‘peasant-proprietory | school, Ans official Who. has. ! 


rty bas. always. maintained, with some show. of. reason, 
2 i judged. action of Mr. Nolan did a good. deal: .to intensif 





imagined all good in them, Mr. Tobin’s enquiries show - 





y i could properly lirite, diy generally pre he can i 
ot M x" UN "1 crop that requires the least cultivation,- viga TAG 
or a page Ec Se Peas, although. it commands a very. low. prices.” ae 


—: B. «An interesting episode connected with this ‘report. is. POE 2 
“worrampondenos with: "Mr. Nolan, Collector of Shahabad, a strong o0 


vays done his best to support tlie present agitation for. - er 
e amendment of the law of landlord. and. tenant. The: zomindary —— 





agrarian disturbances at . Bogra in the ‘year 1573. dut dr 

e had found, nb. last, a pe of peasant. proprietors inthe 0. 

dot of. Shahabad i in the Guzastha teuure-holders, and he had — 
ently, to his heart's content and to the support of his pet - 


; clusively how illusory these visions of Utopian. good in a pea- i 2 D 
` sant.: roprietorship had. been, | Mr. Nolan says, “the peculiarity 


SP S T 
of the seleeted tract.is that it is cultivated by ryots, of whoma 


" "eonsiderable proportion liave those guzüstha rights, while nearly - 


all have occupancy rights, and that the same leniency of the land- .- Es 


~ Jord which permitted such. privileges to grow up and continue, has 
2d prevented. him from generally. enhancing rents on other lands, — 





cg 
V rate. But ifi in these respects it affords less information than could 


-Iv is not, therefore, a good example of the general condition of the 
jo istrict, and I obj ected to its selection for these enquiries, on the: v 
es round thatit was not typical, and that there was no prevailing —— E 


be. wished, its condition - is worthy of the attention of the framers bee 
- of the Bill on other grounds. Jt ie the object of some of the framer Sc E 
E of. the present. ‘Bill to secure for the ryots of Bengal asa body | 0000 
P Tights of occupancy at moderate rents, which they contend would = 
p Insure. superior cultivation. through the improvements to be. P 





acted from those who enjoy security of title, a certain prosperi- - 


n ordinary times, with the credit necessary to enable cultiva- ——— 


E tors. to tide. over. periods of. famine Without. becoming a burden - vo I 
on the taxes, and which would also, it is. urged, tend to give toc o = 
`> the tenants. the independence ; and manliness of character: generally PIN 
- found among peasant-proprietors, | ‘On the other hand, there ate E 
many who believe. that low. rents and. iet end in sloth; ‘the: = 5 


-gale of the land to speculators, and in the end to sub- Jetting at 


^ &rack-rent.. It would be most. important to ascertain whether in | : oe 
the selected tract the. eonditiona whith itis proposed 10 create else- ee 
where, have led. to the. pesults, anticipates. byt iud one school or o Coe. 


i -Other z 





” "E ‘think that there can des no “doubt. in sich a | question, 
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Mos Subsleitiog i is | not nance in BRUT ind. some of the oultivaters ere 
are in debt; ‘but these are exceptional cases. "The general. qala 5. A 
< 8, that the ryote. eultivate their own lands with their own small = 
T T capital, and when they sell their holdings, it is to others of their’ . _ um 
own class.* .'Pheir industry is. marked, ‘and has resulted in the ` | 
. - elearing of the jungle with which much of the land was covered ^^ o5 
© 80 years ago, and the ereation of a cultivated area. as well planted A 
— with fruit trees, T as well irrigated. from. wells, 1 i and as well ^^. 
. fenced as any i have seen in India. § No one can encamp. for c2 
ee day i in the tract without being struck with its exceptional pros 00000 
(o perity, which contrasts. strongly with the backward state of those ^^ < 
< parts of the district in which rents are high, and occupancy rights |^ —— 
5. - unknown, - The credit of the cultivators i is so good that, as. you eee 
. - informed me, they generally borrow at the rate of 12 per cent, 0S 
_ that is, on as: good terms as their landlord. There would, there~ NS 
^. fore, be no. auxiety whatever as to their surviving. without: QSSIS- 0 
^. fance a period of ordinary famine. As to their character, the = 
objection I generally hear to it is, that it is too manly and indepen- E 
dent. The Bhojpur wrestlers have a name throughout the country, | ^. 
and every man carries the large Bhojpur- Tatti which he GAD co s 
. Muse with great skill. They are equally ready to defend themselves ^. ^ 
-in law courts with which the complication of rights, inseparable from = 
any system where the majority possess.interest in land, has rendered |... 
—. . hem familiar, Ihave always found them open, communicative, wur ru 
 — ready to deal orto serve, and their honesty is proved: by thelow ^. 
- . . rate of interest. demanded from them; but they have: another SUREUR 
Det. side of their character for any one who oppresses them. ^ . ac 
(7e U* T think that these facts should be. brought. to. the. bto. n 
es of Government. as having a certain bearing on ‘the general policy ^ Si 
~~ >of the Bill. -In the area to which your enquiries. are continued, aoe 
EE would, I submit, appear that rights of occupancy at easy rents re 
om. have bean followed by comparative industry and prosperity, = 
m n and with their usual, effects on a the moral character of those who mm 
` enjoy them." —. — me 
he result of Mr. Tobin’ 8 enquiries is à complete disposal: of the E 
2174 contention of the opposing sehools. It proves conclusively: that low ^. 
vents and security of tenurein the case of the Shahabad. ryots |. 
DE whose virtues Mr, Nolan extols to the skies, have ended i in sloth, E 





-*0ut of 639 transfers. efeeted { in ie year 1881-82, a1 or over 30 per. cent, 


en cena’ in favor of mahajuns, - landlords, and others, wide the table in Mr. Le ee 
oe Secretary. MacDonnell’s letter to: the Secretary, Government. of Andi, ¢ d ate à 20; 
e With September 1888. . eot ae 
T ‘Planted and constructed. at the expense of the Doomraon Raj a 





bid. - 
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as a body rights of occupancy at moderate rents, which they contend — — 
"would insure superior cultivation through ‘the improvements to — 


a : 


bs elected from those who enjoy security of title and a certain — 


"prosperity in ordinary times, is not likely to be realized if ryots in — 
. Bengal and Behar have to be judged by their types in Bhahabad. —. 
"Jp proves that low rents and security of tenure would end; as they  . 


have ended in the district of Shahabad, in bad cultivation, and the cu 
-election of crops that require the least attention: Mr, Tobin ^. 
“gays (para, 18 of his Report, p. 1758)" With reference - jo Mr s 


. Nolan's remark about the good qualities of the Bhojpur ryots, — 
< W agree with him in what he says of their manliness, indepen- - 


.. dence and prosperity, X must, however, demur to what he saysas ^ — 


more land than. they could -cul tivate properly; they generalty . » | 
—— select the crop that requires least cultivation, viz, peas, although tt — 
~ commande d very low price, and does not yield a greater outiurn — 


< tham other crops. In those lands, where Brahmins, Rajputs and — 
. jBhunbaes have been superseded by more industrious castes, l notice _ 
^. a marked difference in the care with which the Jand is culti- - 
= vated, I will, however, refer to the matter when submitting my 


; : , final report.” But this. final Yeport has n ot, perhaps, Teen found 


/ acceptable by. the advocates of the peasant-proprietory school, and s 


c- 48 nowhere to “be found in the voluminous published papers 


proprietors here, in cases where they are not ‘in. debt, as. some- 


. Pie admittedly are, is not the outtura they get for the bad — 
-cultivation of such cheap -erops as require the least trouble dines. 
—eu]ivaton, but the rents they geb by sub-letting their lands — : 
always more than they can properly cultivate, at twice to ten . 

mes the gueastha rates they pay to the superior landlords, _ 












of 


- teetion. or relief, are perhaps not. a whit better of than the ` 
- Retual cultivators in other parts of Bengal and Behar, and yet — 
. he Rent Bill proposes to turn the entire body of occupancy ryots .— 
dm Bengal and Bebar into such middlemen with numbers of Ui 


. . miserable sub-tenants under them. . 


(OPE Ts is satisfactory to note that the Board of Revenue, per- — 
as to the loud charge of rack-renting against the whole body  - 
. ef gemindars of Behar, and they suggest a broad line of de- — 


= mareation in the treatment of the land-law question between 








and to sub-letting at rackerents, Ib proves that the object of somo 
tle framers of the present Bill to secure for the ryots of Bengal — 


axe prosperous as middlemen, and the actual cultivators | : 
he soil, whether as farm-labourers or $ub-tenants, for whom. 
professors. of the "peasant-proprietory i: school ‘design no; pros” 


. South Behar aud North Behar. They say in para: T of they — 


.. . letter to Government, p. 1719 of the Gazette: =“ Mt, Dampier ^ 
... &grees with Mr. Finucane that the state of things existing in North = 
.. Behar as brought out in his present report, and compared with that 

.. existing. in South Behar, Lower Bengal and the North-Westem ^ = 


Provinces, calls for the introduction in the Rent. Bill öfa pios 
. Vision for a reduction of the existing rents, where they are = 


m found to be excessive, and also for provisions to check arbitrary . . "s 
^ . enhancements.” . It implies that. in. South Behar existiig rèits . = - 
= Are not excessive, and arbitrary enhancements are not generally — 


a i prevalent. We now turn to Mr. Finucane'$réport, add the state — | 
* ef things alleged to exist in North Behar, — pup ce ea 


- "We are not told what was th 


e deal of indulgence h 


by Courts through the High Court ruling i | 
. -cannot be doubted that in the private dealings between landa ^ 
lords and tenants, competition has always played, y. z 
.. Continue to play, an important. part. What effect this has 
_ had in regulating rents in the tract examined by Mr, Finucane, -> 


© L> The original papers, on which Mr, Finucane’s calculations 
. . are made and his report based, have not been published, and . | 


—— the publie are. therefore not in a position to test the accuracy — e ; 
. Of his figures. We are not told whether the original settle: 9 ^. 


. ment papers show what was the number of ryots in the villages ^ . 0 


under report at the time of settlement, and whether, excep& ^ 


in the matter of irrigation, the places enjoyed the same ^ 
_ advantages, in other respects, forty years ago,as they do now, . . ~ 
e prevalent rate of rent at the ^... 


_ date of the settlement in places adjacent for lands enjoying the ^ 
. Same advantages as the lands of the villages under report, ‘Phat ^ 


population has increased during the last 40 years; is a fact ^ — 
well-known, Places which were sparsely populated then have o 
now a redundant population to spare; and it is an admitted 
fact that where years ago, the demand was for ryots, the demand ^ 
per 4 Bengal, where; ! for CAUSES not material to our © present. purs | Ds 
_. pose, population is sparse, the rate of rent is very low, and a greab. ^^. 
eee | as to be shown to ryots originally set- ~ 0 
- tling in them ; but once the ryots begin to settle, the rate of rent = > 


pu .Steadily rises up to the rates prevalent in adjacent villages. > =- iid 
2, Competition, as an important factor in regulating rates DI. 


of rent, is not at all taken into account in Mr. Finucane’s ^^ 


: ‘reports ; and, however much the principle of free competition - a 


 . »müght have received a check in regulating rates of rent decreed -= ` 


n the great rent case, it: ^. o 


and will always ^ 


* wo will in a subsequent part of this article try to discover, That. 
PORE eg SES AS Sat CR A 
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ie) s hard. dompetition dor laid: in. the. pen Pina i P 
Mr. Finucane is. clearly established - from the. testimony. of people m 
<o relied 4 on by him in his. report. To his question, whether there c 
. were. new. settlers. in the village Tubka Khas, the Patwary and | 


Seth ryots said, “there is not land enough for. old ryots; why, | p 








With. this. small | area. “of holding. | ate “would. be .indeed 


: — gurprising. to find the ryots employing. farm-labourers, ag they | 
^ re said to do, if. they only made such small profit out of their |. ^ 
itx cultivation as Mr. Finucane represents | them. to do. The tract EU 
examined by Mr. Finucane always possessed the facilities of ^. - 
-= irrigation by river water, and now has the special advantage of - 


SEN being situated within a few. miles of the Tirhut State Railway. yu, 
Pure Mr. Finucane finds the average rates in the villages which MM 
uc he went over, and the aver age pee d agli: of staple ore me E 


E < oniy). arops;. to be as follows.: foe 


: r. i... Pabka Magribi DI ae ah 
E Mohamodpur Sankara | Dey Go uc ue f ei 


E en Kook BA TE si. sx NU A D I B E p 
os... Pubka ihispnr. I I uc T 


Ej 
Ea 
w 


En 60 edo ed n 


n pale Khas Eo " eue m c MET 
i  Sarowli... a Uli Mies MINE Baro. oers 


o Dulsingserai, excluding indigo Herats. E DUET 





A  Raghupur | ML ML LM x 
. Sangowh | Dove c LONE 


ETT 


ae i The average "odes of Bheet lodi is 293 pre and of. Dhan- — k 
mer war lands, as given for village Tubka Khas, 15 maunds per bigah, . . — 


hey. ask, ‘should mew ryots come?” (see p. 1728). It appears. p v 
that an average holding . is about 6 bigahs in extent.* — 


"o vo- Phe average of the rates of rent for Tal- Dearah lands in the tract. Ue 3 
T. ef Shahabad | examined. by Mr "Tobin, is Rs. 8-5-1; ile 21 
5. highest | average i in ARE one village, being- Rs. 6.4. 8, i 


5 village | DI hooba ; e this more tham: the highest | Mutin a T | = 
ne Ray. d. 8-3, in village. Kokea found by Mr. Finucane in the ^ — 


ur tract ‘examined by. him, All. Mr. Finucane’s rates are. lower 


“than the average Rs. 8-5-1 of Tal-Dearah lands of the Shahabad — - 
(uf wach. except the rates. Rs. 3-12 for village Mohamodpur Banse 

Ke kara, and. the rate. Rs. 5-8-3: for. Kooks The general ^. — 
“average. of al the Tirhut rates is R& E 8-7: which iB 
puc Hower: than thea average 2 rate of. Fe. 8- 5- 1 dor Tal- Dearah. owe ae 





E Mx. Bingen Gude 97 : actae in | Tubka. Khas and d io die l 2 A " 


ee 97 rates are, it will be seen, neither village nor customary, nor soil class: ^ ^ 
pater, They: ‘are infact * personal ? rates, made out by striking a separate . ^ .—— 
.. .- average for each separate ryot's holding. In 1882, the whole area cultivated = 


C MN 623 jobs y which g gives e" ind and odd for each of. the enanta ar p 





. in Shahabad, It may be here noted that in order to geata o i 
correct view of things, it is but fair to compare the Tirhut rites, . ^. 
which have been, according to Mr. Finucane, always variable, with 
. tha rent-rates of Shahabad Deara lands which represent the = — m 

. guzastha rent-rates comparatively more recent than the Uppar- 





i 
1 soo c War rates, which have never changed since the most olden dimes 705257 
d if .— .- But, after all, even comparing the average rent-rate of Deara-Tal . 0 0> 
—3 .' and Upparwar lands of Shahabad. (Rs. 2-18-114) | with: the 7.57 
 . . Average rent-rate of Mr. Finucane, we find that "ihe difference ig). 
 -. 7 aus. 14 pice only, or that the average Tirhut rent-rate is I5.4 er... 
cent, more than the Shahabad rate, a result which we geb ine 5o 
= ^. dependently from another source.. The Road-cess returns for 1878- 
$9 give the following valuation of land per square: mile for the == 
districts of Shahabad and Mozafarpur (see Mr. Reynolds notes, =o 0 
|. p 267, Vol.I,. Report of the Government of Bengal)- o n UE 
1n Mogafarpar eee eae I aa ay LATE S C ou 
- s which would show that the average incidence of rent in Tirhut 7.007. 
is 18.1 per cent. more than in Shahabad. | Comparing the |. |. 
. average incidence of rent per square mile as found from the |  . un 

. Road-cess returns in Mr. Reynolds’ note referred to above, we find . MEC 

| that the Tirhut rate is lower than the rent-rate per square mile M ub 
. . of many of the districts of Bengal. The average valuations per = 0 5 
.. square mile of some of the Bengal districts are as follows :—~ e. 
ooo Burdwan | 4. uU xau ay unge gi ae : 2400. a Wr AI es 
m : ] i Hughley x A | ME i: e tu. E zs > z | a s dd 2: E one | 2100 - E | E E ü ux 
Dc Noakhally oo eye lile poe s Verso B,800. SL y, 
TO sePopealr escolar uoc xu BÉ. Sos 
.. All these rates are higher than the Mozafarpur rate of Rs. 1471 


Da EC atest gd E th 


a STT S 


~ per square mile. Babu Parbutty Charan Rai, Deputy Collector, | 
4. . as the result of his enquiry in the select tract of the dis... Qn 
(0000 trict of Murshidabad, found the average rent-rate in village Gopi- ^ hie 
 nathpur to be Rs, 2.8 por bigah.* The incidence cf 
-— . rent-rates in the district of Murshidabad as per Road-cess. returns, = — 
1 7 s is lower than the rent-rates. of Burdwan, Hughley, Noakhally, ^. ES 
| 4-Perganahs, Rajshahi, Backergunge and Rungpur It ie Re 
^... 1,290 per square mile, 6.6, a little less than that. of Shahabad, - E. 
. aud Rs. 181 less than that of Mozafarpur, and though the ratio 


E of Rs. 2-8 of Murehidabad to Hs, 8-8, the average rent-rate ——— 





5 : ; j m | "The Beh ar bigah of 3,060 Square. yards ds greater ‘than. the Bengal ^ ane Er 
= bigah; bui this has not been taken account of in ihe subsequent calculation ^ — 








| ( Mm E pa iieri pli eite 








4. The above facts show that the nn of oe in gece 


s : istrict ef. Mozafarpur : is. Bob higher. than the. average inci- a | 
^ dence of rent in the district sof Burdwan, Hughly, Noakhally, - Benes 


e 24- Perganahs, and Rajshahi, and only about 15 to 16 per cent. 


^ ~ higher than P de ane Shahabad and Murine A UE have segn i, 











: us the : present day. 


me *shahabad "Was Ra > 13- V “the : average ud Kk Pu : 
far r ought to have. been Rs, 4-34. -per bigah, whichis 


a much. higher’ figuie than the actual average rate. of He 93 of " E 


E "Turning. to the report PS ‘Baba Parbutty Charan Rai, MR | FN 
e ‘fod that the produce in staple ofa bigah of Jandi in the villages RA. 
qd visited by him, is as follows i— 





 maunds, 34 seers of rice, 


. Gopinatbpur—5  maunds, 1T sets" of paddy, yielding. 85 


n et ` Bolabatti —3 maunds, 20 seers of paddy, yielding. 2 ‘maunds E " is 


:26 seers. of rice. 


(Chim maunds, 10. seers of paddy, yielding 8. maunds, 29 E: E 


seers of rice. o — 
The ‘average ped in the first of these villages; is Rs. 2.8, 


o£ the second, Rad 1-13- 6, and in Abe third, Re. 1-9-6: : all ue 





Wu t he eran may ‘appear “to: he. ‘high, are not at alt high E 2 


when considered with reference to the "value. of the produce “of 


. tobacco, sugar-cane, jute, potato, poppy, and oil-seeds of sorts, eoe 


DUUM. Finucane’ s calculations are worthless, because he does not, ^ - 
take into account the produce and. value of .oil-seeds ^ .- 


.. potatoes, poppy, and tobacco, and a number of other valuable ^ 
uo ‘products, - In the tract. examined. by Mr, Finucane, tobacco ^. . 
^. appears to be to some extent grown. With. reference to "Tubka |. 
ES Tis, A Ms Tiene. Lol apoia! mop. rates” are not i charged à Led 
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for tobacea or other special crops (p. 1728). Only in one village — — 
_ (Kooksa), Mr, Finucane found a cess called Katouli, of Rel-4 — ^ 


. charged over and above the rent, on tobacco cultivation ; but though: ^ ^ 


. jm the average renterate struck out of the Jamabundiof this ^ — 


E village, the cess is included, Mr. Finucance has not thought fit to. ^ 


take tobacco and its prices into account in the caleulation of his ^.^ — 


+ prices, Mr. Finucane has also not taken into account the produce ^ ^ 


straw and its price, by no means an unimportant item according ta ` m a 
 Babu Parbutty Charan Rai’s calculations (seë p. 1744), the price /— 


P . being about a fourth of the yield of paddy.  lthasalsóto beob- ^ ui 


served, that whereas in Bengal the highest rent-rates are charged - c 


us a homestead lands (vide Report of Babu Parbutty Charan Raiand 


eee Mr. McPherson), no rent is charged for the site of the ryot's house . 


pu . in the tract examined by. 


Ir, Finucane (vide p. 1728), or generally = 


in any district of Behar; nor any. rent charged for groves and (m 


v up a . thatching grass. The average reni-rate of Ra 3-3 of Mozafarpur -= 


for a bigah of 8,660 square yards of culturable lands includes thus |. s We 


. the rent that would be due in other cases. for homesteads, fruit = 

trees and thatching grass. The tract examined by Mr. Finucane ^.^. 

> fsalso arich field for indigo, and it is but natural that competition ^ ^. 
. between the indigo planters, and the ryots, should, to a certain -> 


/'. extent, raise the rents. 





4. There is no absolute standard of rent, by P reference Wis 


-© to which you can say that a. certain rate of rentis rack-rent, ^ ..— 


c. dn another; what would be rack-rent by reference to the. 
. produce and price in one year, would not be rackcren& with ^. 
euce to the produce or price of another year; what would be 00) 


-= refer 


>  Xack-rent by reference to one kind of produce. and its price, ^ = 
^... Would not, be rack-rent,. with reference to. another kind of produce, | ^ - 
|. Which the. field yields or can yield, and the price obtainable for — 
| thesame; what would be rack-rent with reference to the wages of ^^ . 
labour and the standard of comfort of the ryot’s living in one 


s part of the country, would not. be rack-rent with reference 0 


to the rate of labour-wages, and the cost of living of the ryoth 


. . Am. another tract, A. variety of cireumstances has to be taken: pe 
nl raek-rent, and nothing |. ^. 
. '. en be more mistaken than a. determination. of the standard. | 
. rentzates, without taking all these circumstances into 


Anto. consideration in determining what is r 


o account —— 


: = ; a holding at a higher rent-rate. than ordinary fora portion of |... AT 
.. . such holding, simply for the sake of high profits which hecan . o5 


Wer make for another portion of the same. In anordimary holdiig ^ — 
`; e£ 10 bighas in Behar, as we show more in detail. in another ‘park. oco 


-=~ 9f this note, one or two bigahs are poppy, potatoes, sugar-ean meor 
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m eotton: lands, ‘aid all the rents for the ae holding, "and; a margin ar 
ef, profits. come. out- of the yield. of this- one. "bigah or two; Pu. 
> the | remainder yields | ‘cereals, and all this is. the- ryot's own. ae 
-< The remark. of © . the Hon'ble . Mr Gibbon, with. reference Ios 
ug do this. matter, is so very pertinent, that we quote it in emtenso. 
LE Mr. ‘Finucane, whose reports are largely quoted, enters more — dur 
fall y into the subject. He has taken the relative prices of 9 
— edible crops now and some forty years ago, as the basis of his  . 

~~ argument; but he has made the mistake of considering staple . - 

E Crops to. consist of. cereals. only. "He has omitted to ‘take: the > 
area under opium, potatoes, tobacco, cotton fabries of soris, ^... 
—— dyes of sorts, turmeric, ginger, sugar-cane, oil-seeds, EC, into consix O oo 
. ^ deration, or the extraordinary increase that has taken: place i inthe |. 
"cultivation of these crops since the Permanent Settlement. Pie ee 
<: 1840, Government. distributed 37 lakhs of rupees — throughout . 
"India for opium, in. 1881-82 it distributed | nearly six times iba. n 
“sum: To make an exact estimate. of the value of the gross — . 
- "produce of the country in 1793 now I presume ds impossible, | B 
^. and dutil itis done, all comparison between. the average value ^  - 
of lands. at the time of the Permanent Settlement and now must 
be deceptive: - ; We planters,’ without. any access to- figures, can 
but form our opinions from what we see going on around us; . 
.. we can but see that the province has made the most extraordi- ron 
nary stride in prosperity of late years, and we believe thatit ^. 
. was the intention of the Legislature. that the Zemindar should . EM 
ooghare in it with | the ryot That some ryots on each estate may. o> 
obe rack-rented is not only possible but very probable. Some .  — 
x uod may be rack-rented- at two rupees an acre, here. lànds 2) 
cons their. vicinity. may be cheap at ten rupees. di isdifficult to. 
.. believe that a district which is able to pay the greater portion. "of" soos 
its landlord's rent. from the produce of any one crop * grown on 
— it, can be rack-rented, and that it requires the drastic remedies- 
“people. haye | recommended for it. Chumparun, which pays its | 
landlords in round figures some twenty- -four. lakhs of rupees, and 
 . Hm 

I from. 16 to 18 lakhs of rupees per annum for: 70,000 acres under 








& million and a half acres of land under cultivation, receives 





‘= poppy. ‘Shahabad: and Gya might meet. their landlords rents 0 
. from the proceeds of the sugar-cane crop alone; the value of © 
 .sugar carried by the Gya State. Railway from the. town of Gya «| 
— was valued at 37 lakhs for one season. Tirhut and Durbhanga oe 
E might pay: their. rents from. the proceeds of ihe tobacco crop.” e S 





OUS» AS. an ‘illustration, take the poppy crop. It is cultivated in 4,610, 860 bight, mm 
ds very small proportion of the cuiturable area of Behar. It brings to the pos 7. o 
Ket of the cultivators Rs, 10,718,715, nearly one-third of the gross reü- ^. 8 
-tal of the whole province, | which, from tbe Beads returns, gs 1818-79, ir M 3 
Pops) to be. m 32, 634, 108: | p Pe uS NS Ue ee 
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229. m NM now come to the. "anéthod- adopted: by Me num o 
E ascertaining what should be the equitable . rate of rent, He. ^. 
` examined, ünder the rule of proportion: laid down in the great ^ == 
-rent case, whether the rent in 1882 is proportionate to the. rent 0 


^in 1840, We are not told why the rule of proportion alone should. 


be followed | in discussing whether rents have been legitimately en- — ^^ = 
hanced, The rule of proportion was only laid down by the J udges o n 
in 1865 and Mr. Finucane carries his enquiries back to 1840; can. 
Mr. Finucane show that previous to the date when. the J udges E 
- Jaid down the rule of proportion, rents used to be enhanced only - Pt 
|. on that rule, and on no other? Again, are not other grounds for ^^. 
_ enhancement allowed, and allowable. even after the rule of pros ^ o = 
“portion had been . ‘laid down; and. have not parties, by private. 0. 
agreements amongst themselves, followed other rules than the 


Ade allowed for enhancement in courts of law? Such private 


contracts have never before this been held to be illegal And. ac 


.even under the procedure. laid down for courts, rents can be en- > 


- hanced if the rates are lower than those prevalent. in the places «^. 


Patent. Competition has, as we have seen before, been an 


. important factor in the determination of the rate of rents, and — j 

the tract examined by Mr. Finucane is undoubtedly more popu- o 
lous than the tracts under the examination of Messrs. Tobin and ^ 0 
‘McPherson, and. Babu Parbutty. Charan. 3Beb, as the lero: 2 
figures show :— ae CN ee ES 2 ^ 


; : f E per 


0 Mozafarpur | : PO o eS S ie en 
: PBbahabed’ s ls Sor lei ae voy cem MUSS 


pu Marehidabad ^ mis hoes ee ae - 566 


LM m in | Bogra — wb I oe ve 3 ME A tt no TD Tn y 4565. 


Eta A great. competitor: fur land: in dié ‘a dhéga di of tha indigo plete’ n RESI 
a been for some years in the neighbourhood, and the Tirhut State... >=. 
ES must liave given & fresh impetus to such competition. Büte: LX 
. putting aside all. these considerations, we will examine Mr. o > 
- Finucaue's method on its own merits, ‘and if our readers will bear = =" 
‘with us, we will make it clear that Mr. Finucane fails even herein | 
-showing that rent-rates in the tract examined by him are. not at all PN 
. proportionate | to tle rise in prices from 1840 to 18823. MEO C 
- Finucane, as we have seen, takes into dis -ealculations only oss 


the. cereals, and leaves all. “other j impor tant and valuable products. 


aside. One of the chief factors in Mr, Finucane’s calculation is o 05 
the amount of: produce i in 1840 and that in 1882. Mr. Finucane. ^. 

c Spass of this, by assuming, on what evidence it is notclear, that | ^. 
.Xhere has been no increase in tbe. productiveness of the soil The 9 
next factor is the price current. in 1840, andthe price current of ^^^ — 
Che epret any W. hatever m I may | be spid-o of the value of. the evidence. Dru 





UAE mile, DL x ubt l 
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oe which Mr. Tütiesné fixas the price cur rent of 1840, it is S p 
^ that he makes a mistake in determining the price current of the / 
"year 1882.. The statement. of price current for the years 1880- 81-82. — 
A gave only the price of rice, and not paddy (vide his Report, p. 1730 — 
of the Gazette), Again, he takes for his purpose the average ^ - 
= of 1881-82, and leaves 1880 out of calculation, as an. abnormal. 


2 year; there. was, however, no evidence before him that the - 
year. 1840 i In the cycle of years and droughts was not also an ab-- 


normal year; we wil show in a subsequent part of this note how 
tois. calculations would be. materially” affected if he had taken = 
<- the price current of 1880 into'account in. making. his average; - ne 
| but leaving this for the present aside, we will follow Mr Finucané CM 
.' in his calculations, "The average price of common rice Mr, Finucane = 
finds to be one rupee for 951 seers in 1881-82, and the price of = ` 
paddy. he takes to be. fifty seers for the rupee, Paddy, he says os 
. Àn a foot-note; does not sell at the same rate per rupee as its equis —— 


valent i im rice, as the purchaser suffers from the loss of weight 


dm drying, carriage, storage, &c. (Mr. Finucane perhaps does not — 
think that paddy is sold. when it is yet unreaped in the field), 


Ps But all these losses are allowed. in Babu Parbutty Charen Rais o 


` <¢alculations, and Babu Parbutty Charan Rai, whose experience 
jn these matters we take to be more trustworthy than that of Mr. 
. ` Finucane, finds (see p. 1744 of the Gazette) that fivemaunds, seven- 


teen seers of paddy yields three maunds, thirty-four seers of rice, or - 


- 3n other words, thirty-five. seers, fourteen chuttacks of paddy yield E 
Per 254 seers of rice. Therefore, when common rice sells at 253 seers — — 

for the rupee, common paddy ought. to sell at. thirty-five seers, = 
des fourteen chuttacks for the rupee,* * and not fifty seers. Allowing for- __ 
< this mistake of. caleulation, | Mr. Finucane’s table of prie s: ha 


putei s ab P 1720 a the Pe ought to stand thus : — ae i: 






ame s 


Fs. ] . crease in prices |. ^ 






i Unhusked 1 Rice * ha ae | 0,90 07 

. Tudian scri nai. t Ex BOS 

> Barley | e ee oc 
^ a ee ae pee B0. v 


| Average increasé 88 per cent. 





Ee BE We | NEF nat Te iaaii to “And: that this u the selling price of m 
e given i in the Topa retur m dar Mr. Finucane overlooks, Hia, Dg [are 








an § 
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Mrs Füdsuis UR p. 1786 of ihe Gazette, says,. aab “informe EDD 
tion, regarding ‘the prices of barley and millets for the purpose of © 
T comparison isnot available. Where, then, does he get his figures — ^... 
from? f they had been put up at ‘haphazard simply to suit fis: s 
TA figures. for unhusked - paddy, they ought to stand as in the 
pee table annexed with the figure corrected for paddy. That will give ^ .. 
E us something like the Bazar price of these cereals, and the. table — one 
will then stand thus :— E jos dul du. ee ee LE 


| Price in p Price i in . Percentage ofi ins TN 
| 1247 Fs, | 1289 Fs, | crease in prices 
Po (1840 A.D). (1882. A. D| P since 1840.. rud 








5 Seers 80 s. w w.|Seers 80 8. w | Ti 
| perrupee. Pa rupee, F Pu 


Ls £ Unhusked Rice (Dhan). 3 de 90 a er 860: Ea 150 : e 


indian’ Corn i ^ :o90 cue udo e quus Cox qne ap 


 Milleis ET ZEE * 80 a 7 32 | 22d 150 . n 





e — Sa stet an. nme anita 





Average I increase, 132 per cent, 





S “The great variety in the different kinds of, paddy and the liver ee 
‘sity in their prices are pretty generally known ; this variety is pc REL 
oftentimes to be found in the same village; but. Mr “Finueane’s 700000 
—. calculations take for granted that the paddy of the Ameen Of 18408 ee: 
was the same kind of. pr which . yielded common rice . sold. dn | ere 
. the bazars in 1882, for ¢ 251 seers for the rupee. This may, however, ipt 
_ appear to bea small matter; but there does not appear to be my co 
..' reason. why, i in calculating. averages, the } price. current of 1880. Was o. ae 
. -. mot to be taken into account, .Simply.on the ground. thatit was an o oo 
< abnormal year, that is, in other words, it would reduce the figure: o 
of the average. The average. by: taking the price rates of. 1880 0 
.. into account comes down to 29 Beers rice > for the rupee,—a figure ^. oo 05 
v which would correspond to Sl seers, 8 chuttacks of. paddy, and s A 
the table in that case would stand thus, as regards 3 the: Price of ee 


unhusked pale Se deer. 





m = 


Price in. Priced in. | Percentage of 
947. Ao . ] 1989. Fs. | increase since. 
(840 AD) 882 A. D ie 1840, um 


mori E SES 





Seers of 80 8. Ww. | Beers of 80 S. wj | 
zper DE d BR ddl Sb uet © 





artes aerate tar semences bte ear * t —M—À— e Moments LES 
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 aeconding to Mr. ‘Finheane’ s calenlations :- — 

















T MÀ—Á—— 








“Average r ate | | Arerage rate. E | Percent! we Sof! 


The je fol lówing - allo: gives ihe i increase E rent- rates since. , 1840, | 





gag tow as oic iN DEP bigah in | in T289-Fs. - increase in rent- ' 
eee a ak ie = 1:5 3247 Ps: {0882 A.D.)in-; ratessince |. + 
ee Sd Voy "(840 A. D cluding abiaba, ^. 1840... 


er — NOS URN MUN IRURE NOTICE NET Seeman ELA ENNIO MER BEISPIEL SEEN 





| T DAP RAGT 0 

. Tubke. X —— M Aoc LM uM NE 9| .188 

Tubka. Mugdbbi. 70075 D 0E 1 gap ^rss 78s s B0 

; Moh 'amodpar Sankara eee f "Hot given qo.03x 14200087 — 

Dulsinhaserai |. 5/7 vp" not given. ee oe ae — 
EN d wo v T Ob pene 2008 9 bé 23^ —— 
Lo tubka gKissenpur 25220 v [19 . a s 8075: 21V] AMO: 
Ime n cepi 294 ^ 81. 0... 
` Gengowli ee eh eo GREIUL.wd4 9. 8 1 a 2007 





CFE: Now, we. ‘find from the above. table -thata an 1 important [soror is P 


wanting with. respect -to ‘three villages, viz, Mohamodpur 


^ Sankara, Duls inghaserai and Kooksa, Mr. f'inücane has not been - 


“able to ascertain the rate of rent prevalent in 1840, and it is thus 


— impossible to apply the rule of proportion, In applying the rule. 
of proportion, he can only take the actual rent-rate as the 


basis of his calculations: he is. certainly not justified in con- 
“structing a table by. assuming for his purpose a main factor. 


- Nothing is more common than different rates prevailing i in two 
neighbouring villages; in fact the diversity. found in the same _ 
“Tocality’ is so very g vreat that the Board had to give. up in despair. 


-the long-cherished idea: of Government. officials: of constructing a | 


table of rates. As regards. two of the villages, Peer and 


UT S Basgowlh; the. rent- rates have not kept pace with the increase E 
ae price. of: 73. per cent. of Mr. Finucane's table. They are -. 









tainly much lower tban the increase shown in tables A, B. ~ 
Oo The rent of. Raghupur. would have to be increased — 
“more than 50 per cent, if Mr, Finucane’s idea was to be - 
eme The rent of Gangowli would also bave to be increased to 


c Mr, cane gives the yate) in au final SERO. as “Re i T 3, "the rate. MS 
pesi lent in neighbouring villages i 1n. 1840; . With. regard io Dulsinhaserai, : "WE" 


he simply compares the rent- rates and prices of 1868 with the rent-rates and : 


“prices | of 18:2 2, and recommends. reduction. of the rent- raté of. 1882 by 40 DM 


“per cent., 


+t Mee Piian ‘gives ii as Re. 1 9, ‘the: rate found prevalent in bu = 


M 7 "“aeighhouting village, - 


T Mr Finucaie renar s with mM io: this village, that the ee n : 
“meant: of rates is not excessive with reference to increase of prices, and. thar ton 


be pressis s rates are low one With the rates of 1247 a A. p, 2 
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k some extent. BS. reni-rate of Tubka Magribi ed aniy a ~o ee 


 - mina] inerease over the rise of prices in Mr. Finueane's: table, and 07 eee 


^ is lower than the. percentage. of increase showi n.in the corrected 


i tables A, Bo and- QC. 5 the rent-rate of Tubka Kishenpur is also I 


~~ below the ‘percentage of increase as shown in tables B. aud. C, The 


only village. in. which a nominal: increase is- alios is. village” 


ur Túbka Khas, andthe pde is not only to- be found in. what PNE 

E We have stated before, but also as it appears to us, after a careful ^. NE 
n manipulstion ofthe fioures i in one of Mr. Finucane’s tables, ia one. ^. 

pe of his mistakes. We refer to the table headed: abstract of Jumma- SIUE 
. bundi (priblis! ied at p. 17 20 of the S T Mrs Fin inucane gives H o 


ti he tabl ethus:— - 
— Abstract of Junmabundi for t the y year. 1242 F. 5. (1835 A. D). 
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the. total quantity of land “cultivated at Nuckdi. (cash-rates) — 


E Now, n) adding up the PAN in „column | 3, we Bud that TE | E 


^ jdn this. village in 1885 was 282 bigahs, 15 cottabs, 17 dhurs, while — = a 








D adding up dhe 19 bigahs 13° eottahs held in Bhowli, we get the 7 M 
^d | quantity of the culturable- land. of the. village at 802 bigahs 8 | . 4 


e . eottahs, and not 424 bigahs, 13 cottahs, 9 dhurs, as Mr. Finucane eo, 4 








p ` puts: it in his table. It is doubtless a clerical mistake; but the . 
Dp mistake vitiates the whole of the calculation, and favours the side- 
soto which Mr. Finucane’s mind leaned, By working up the rents from - 


~~ eolumn’ 8 and column. 4, the quantity of land aud the rates, as io 057 
p - the: table following the one below, we find that the total Jumma 
Tm yo(rent), for the Nuckdi (cash) lands is Rs, 349-10-10, which gives ^; 

. us Re. 1-3-4 per bigah, but Mr. Finucane. d the Jumma, /—— ^ 
















x 5 including the price of. the share of the produce ofthe 19. bigahs, 13 Ze 
| eottahs Bhowli lands at Rs. 459-129-1021, and the rate per bigah . 
Bice this total Jumma» would be Re. 1- 8 , The average oe , per o 


(0 Omen slow | in ) our ATUS i pA: Dr our purpose. Hs. 3-1- 9, | 
uos AS. the average for 1882, the percentage: of increase in rent 
since, 1840 is as shown i in the. table below:— E 








Trete | avenge rate | Perens in 
p "1247 Fs. f EES rates since - 
0840 AD.) D|. ase 








c A Re E. E aee at a 
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| crease inrent- | — 





ME a 


o0 CEübaMagiü o | 


Ai “atje Mr, Finucane’s other figurés to a similar close scrutiny. ^ ^ — 
Yo sum up, we have shown that. a variety of causes, foremost uod. 
`- amongst them competition and. the prevalence of. higher rents jn 
the vicinity, have conduced to bring up the rent-rates in the track o 
© examined by Mr. Finucane; that these rent-rates, compared with sep s 
. the rent-rates pronounced - to be abnormally low by a competent ^. ^. 
authority, | are not ato call high; that they. Are not high: witb 05 
. regard to the productiveness of the tract, when com pared. with. he Ge! 
-. .rent-rate of the tract examined by. Bahu- Parbutty Charan Rad. 3700 
Phat, as a. matter of fact, the incidence: of rent in the district OEY ros 
SES Mozafarpur as found from the Road-cess returns, is not: at all 4. . 
high. That the valuation per. square mile shows that the rent $i 
ps Mozafarpur- is lower than rents in "several districts of. Bengal, ee 
— That Mr. Finucane was not at all justified. ioe throwing: out -of 
—. his calculations the prices of other valuable products and framin. ghis oi 
` -tables on the prices of cereals alone; that even on that calcula~ | 
"^ tion, it has not at all been made out that the rents are high. and. et 
are the result of illegal enhancement. That if private contracts “~*~ 
| were to be done away. with, and only the method of Mr. Finucane 
E adopted, in determining what: is the. equitable. rate of rent, the ^ — 
. .. rent-rate,in the tract examined by him would have to be raised d ut 
. . all round, as the following table Sassi shows, and uot: E be E d 
E reduced, : as she recommends : get 08 m UE D 


(7 obia Kishenpur..- 
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We. have’ P ta. Tenat that we dius xot eti fime to l ; DASS 




























dupuras mor dace ae aR | Percintagr of: - 
"Total, being | Existing all. increase’ On exe ss 
new allround | round rate ` isting rates that’ ah. 
d.c: rate. ise Peas > , Vill dad tohe.: E 


‘average: rate Naa 1 per ; 

per bigah in | cent. for i in- 

1247 Fs: o) ;,trease. in. 
e | prices. 


























: Tubka Khas k ane i i : 











ag "tie -; or. d Tute more, ah pons i5 | Mr. Fipucdhe's 


report, and we will. have done with this part of our ease, Mr, F ings. d 


eane, who was deputed to ascertain the rates in the Narhun estates, 5. 
appears - to lave travelled out of his jurisdiction, aud examined |... 
the rates in some of the non- -Narhun villages as well... The resalto 










A " of this enquiry. Mr. Finucane embodies in his final. report to the 
Board (see p. 1721), and this part of his. report: has been largely 
"e quoted by Hon’ble Menibers in Council iu. support of. the Bill. 


à CMr. Finucane finds that while the average rate all round for ` 








pow rug villages is Rs, 3-6 per local bigah of Jand under cultivation, - 
“or. Rs. 5-6- i per acre, the average rate all round for the. node - 


E ‘Nathan villages is; Rs. 8-9-6 per "bigah, or Rs. 5-13. per acre, .— | 


cU hat, as. regards two villages, Damodar pur, and J aizpatee, for which. 








| cU vation has increased. 9 per cent, in the former village, and id a 
i099 per. cent, in. the latter since 1247 Fs. (1840 A.D, while the | 


. : alone the data for comparison were available, the area undereulti- ^ — 





H rental of these villages has increased by “200 per cent, and 500 . | 
"per cent. respectively, ` in the same period. The facts as we have. —— 















2 Jearnt from a. reliable source are. these: | Damodarpur ` and 
a -daizpatee - are resumed estates, and at the resumption pro- 
. . ceedings in i840, the Amin, who was deputed to make the 
coo o Joeal enquiry, fixed the assets at 151 rupees, without reference — 
dssdo; thé: actual Jummabundi. That at the date of resumption, - 
^... Jands under cultivation in Jaizpatee- were 78 bigahs only, and the 
— village used to be under. water for a great part of the year, till 
~~ Jong after, when the Malik (proprietor) had made bunds (embank- | 


ments). Even on the Amin’s Jummabundi, the rent-rateappearsto 
have been about 2. Iupees, and the increase now is 3850, and mot - 










— 055800 per cent. as Mr. Finucane bas it. Mr. Finucane takes for: 
. 5. granted that the original rent-rate was "E and equitable. This 
de: may be. warranted in doing by the rule of proportion, as 


ira: down by. the High "Court ; but he should have Blu ; 


ey mind that in private. dealings, either in this tract or else- — 
where, people would not like to perpetuate a blunder by following | = 
(UA rule of. proportion, ‘if they knew that for some reason or other Lor 








MM UD main. factor, e, ` ‘the ‘original. rent-rate, was not fair | 





and. equitable. - Again, ‘on the facis. as reported to us, the reason - í 






(ofthe rise in the rent-rate is at once clear. The proprietor hasi 





ooo gone on making embankments (bunds). at. considerable. outlay, ...-- p 







RET | an d has thus, rendered the lands more. productive, 


14. Another matter not RA bearing on our present subject, . 


| bat incidental to the question of the reform of the land-law, arising. NS E 
out of Mr, Finucane's report, is. the absence of any custom of. sub- -— pups 










n Jetting o or" daas A of Mis “holdings | m i the. tract under Mr 
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ja. Te Finucahéfg. pore The: ryote are now béginning, ub c 
the instance of indigo planters aud for the benefit of these. latter, Uu E 
5 nto; part. with their lands to indigo factories, under what is- design- he 
vated a Auwrthali system. Mr. “Finucane says (p. 1724) “ There = eae 
oS are few sub-tenants : "these few: consist merely. of farrn- labourers, CN 
> who are ii by their employers’ to cultivate a bigah ór^so of . ^. 

‘their employers laud, either on ihe buttaia system, or at the rates 

paid. n the principal. tenants themselves. The System E EA 
letting ryoti lands to indigo factories, on what are called kur- Sor 
tuali "pottahs,. is, Dam informed by the Sub-registrar of. Dulsing- PU a 


serai, being extended, but the cases of this ‘kind which. ‘came 


-under my notice were cases in which there was a dispute. between 0 o o 
ihe ryots and zemindar in villages held kas; and in. villages |^ .. 
held under lease, they were cases in | which ib was alleged that.the |. 
“oe Dulsingserai- factory wished to retain possession of zirat lands 
after. ihe expiration of its. lease, on the ground thatsuch lands = ^. 
. were sub-let to it by the ryots". Whether it is wise to give a ^. 
. lenger rope to the ryot to hang bimself, as the Bengal Tenancy a 
NE Bill peepee to do, we leave our legislators to settle, *: 


npo 


4. We now come to Mr. Reynolds’ aa da and to^ ‘some "s SU] 
other miscellaneous vague statements of various. kinds, on whichthe ^: - 
. eharge of rack- -renting in Behar is based. Mr. Reynolds eam os. 

pares the rental per square mile of several districts from thé 72162 
. Road-cess returns, a method of enquiry. to whish his attention -nS 
-appears to have been directed by a note of the Behar Landholders' o 200 

_ Association, This mode of enquiry, however, has one great defect, ^.^ 
and this Mr. Reynolds overlooks : it takes for granted that the - DM 
.. lands of all the districts. under comparison. are equally cultivated. ee 
As the result of this comparison, Mr. Reynolds finds that: Behar /—^—.- 
cjs raek-rented ; hut the figures which he has published in his note. 07 
5 dj not. ‘However: establish. his position. -The figures dor: ‘the SS 
ME districts of. the Patna Division are as follows : — une or 


| Patna TE EN no ! ias S | Wi B pt Ee at 760° 
Ww PG Oe ear ie ae ote 1,500 . er 
co Ghahabad elc so e c ES ue BOO 
x PA, = i d yaa oe JE E mc 2 quar 
ur E Durbhangah.. i os > d E C er E j ; : A £3 1 EM | 
ede. TIN es a D T = um 


a The: average for the ‘Patna’: Division. 1 is Rs. 1635 per. square ; 
“mile, and; taking, the foll lowing n districts of Bengal we (ind 
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that the average rental per square mile is higher than the average — 





er ee ee Bee 
e^ Burdwan 31cm uS oos és ida OO T qd 
us = gohel i uso. 6, oe o Sos s acc A I0 s 
u Noakhally x MT : A S ae ren : : E. ; m : d E s 1,900. " M 
"'f4.Pergunnah$ cO eee i omo s 90 1900 7 oL 
2 Rajsbabi 5221.45.05 005 eee ome i ee 1,500 . . 
B |". Backergunge : ie | b s E : eee. 5 | | k ws 1,400 
cuo Büngpur 5 se ‘Vous ar. ee MONS R0 


7 7. Tis does not show that the districts of the Patna Division - 


^ "are more rack-rented . than the districts of Bengal named above. die 

. But, says Mr. Reynolds, “ the question may. be looked. at from = — eg 

another. point of view, by considering not the amount which is ^ 

taken by the landlord, but the value of the share which is left — 

uo ugo the ryot, While in Backergunge it is Rs. 15 for every  — | 

= rupee of rent the ryot pays, in Gya it is only Rs 2 for — 
each rupee of the rent." Now we ask, where did Mr. Reynolds . 





.  vget his figures from? -Did he institute any enquiry in ibis — 

^ matter? Well, no; for Backergunge Mr. Reynolds’ words are “it 

(de said, that in some parts of Backergunge, the rent is not more 

than one-fortieth of the gross produce. The average rent is 

— probably double this, or one-twentieth ; but let us suppose it to = 
-. be even as. much as one-siateenth.” Why leave the matter to — p 
>o »guesses and suppositions, when a little enquiry would have been . 
o. pertinent? As for Gya, Mr. Reynolds says “ the landlord takes — 

- half the erop, and his share is never less than one-fourth of the | 
 "^'^produce" Here, again, we have no enquiry, We give below the —. 
figures for an average holding of a ryot in a Behar district, The  - 
. "area would be about 10 bigahs with a little homestead land for ^. 

^ which no ground rent is charged.. About 2 bigahs out of 10 

— would be Dhi (high) lands, and the rest Tal or. Bahurvei, The 
=o Dhi lands would, on an average, bear a rent of 6 rupees per 
^. bigah,and the Bahursi 2 rupees per bigab. The rent payable |. 


“year would bë as follows i= | LN 
a NI X Nc UM M c m quum cce. UNE 
<< 10 Qottahs Poppy eee ooo ose BH seors TL 

er CSc ^ 07000006805 00009 .6 mds; 5:55. 
73 Bigah Potatoe 010785070 e ILS e. 95 mds 30 - 

i —————Makali so 9 oe ou et) sc dO mda. 10. 

^ 30 Cottahs Seeds, vegetables of sorts, with Bhadoi crops, 19. 
.' .8Bigahs Bahurst if Dhanwar, 15 mids. per big. 120 mds, 100 - 
“Nari Kesari, 3 mds. per bigat e =e 18 


»- 
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8, Tn December 1875, Mr. Metealfe, the Officiating Commission 
ef the Patna Division, reported :—'* In the present year there are 
. excellent crops in some places, and none at all in others. Within. 





—. 1 "8 Bigahs Bahurei lands if) Yielding about the 
«Rabbi for wheat, pulses, »same - price. as the 
oilseeds, &e.. ^. . ^  )Dhanwarlanda& ^. 


calfe, the Officiating Commissioner — 


seventeen years there have been five similar years, in each of which 


. a certain part of the population has died of starvation ;" and he ^. : en 
finds one of the causes of this state of things to be the follow- 


ing :—" That the cultivator is left with an area barely. sufficient - 


. .to raise the food he requires for his family, that in timesof o — == 
_ drought, having no margin of cultivation left, he is short of food, | 
. as the yield is below his requirements" | According to Mr, = =o 
- « Metealfe, therefore, it is the smallness of the ryots’ holding thatis | 
the cause of his woe, We are not told, however, whatis the area ^... 
. 9f an average holding in Behar; but granting that the area is. — 
comparatively small, what does it show? That. overpopulation, . 
the exclusive devotion of the people to agricultural pursuits, = 
and the sub-division of holdings, under the law of inheritance both ^ 
Hindu and Mohamedan, are doing their work in diminishing |... 
© the size of the Ryoti holdings, and that the land system of the pros = 
Vinee is not at all answerable for this result. Tf, as on the other © -. 
. hand we find, keen competition has not yet succeeded in raising ^. 
rents io rack-rents, we. ought to see therein. the good owilbs vu 
of the zemindars to their ryots, and the advantage of customary |... - 
. tenures, which we ought not to be in a hurry to abolish bya ^ | ^. 


. 9. Mr. Metcalfe’s remarks appear primarily to have led to the o = 
^. deputation of Messrs. Geddes and MacDonnell to report upon ^. 
^" he condition. and prospects. of the. country. The full text | . < < 
. .. of their report has never been given to the public. "They ascribe |. ^. 
. the ryots ills and woes: to the precariousness of their tenure, ^... ^. 
|. Whether, owing to this precariousness, rents had risen to rack- ^ ^. 
rents, they do not say; and they do not give us the facts on which ~ 
they base their assertion. No authentic cases of illegal ejectment o 
are found iu the quotation from their reports, embodied in the. v mee 
. despatch of the Government of India to the Secretary of State... 


 forlindia; and, as a matter of fact, we know from the records = 7 
of the Civil Courts, that ejeetment suits in. the districts ^^ 
. embraced in their enquiry, are very few. | Mr. Finucane in ^ ^ 
his enquiry finds that almost all the ryots in the tract exa- ^. ^. 
..  Wned by.him have rights of occupancy, and that they bave . ^. 
 .. been holding. their. lands for a long time without any kind |. 
Of disturbance, With all evidence, negative aud positive, before us. ^. 
| = we can only set down. Mr. Geddes’ statement, that “the people = ^ 
_ Who plough and sow, and who ought to reap, have not a reasonable. —— 





/.. agsurünce as to the fruit of their industry,” to high-flown rhetoric." Ex. 


-o e- fffbis, and other reports of the same kind, the text of which has never 


: been published, led to tbe apppintment: of the Behar Rent Com- e 


o mission, But the moderate nature of th eir recommendations attests. ^. 








. that Behar was not in that chronic state of disorder and insecurity = 


 .ef landed tenures which sensational writers had chosen to represent, — 


-= Mr, Finucane's report was not before the Government of India 


oe when it indited its despatch to the Secretary of State for India in . H 


^. the note of Mr. Reynolds and the 


. ... Membersof Council ^^ ^. 


D March 1882, "The only evidence on which it thought fit to eons | . * 


-demn the landed system of Behar as rack-renting, and to represent Lu 


‘the condition of its ryots as low and. depressed, was primarily. - m 


vague statements of the sort — 


we have pointed out before. An undue amount of importance is - UE 
« given to some. of these statements in the speeches ef the > 


A 


7.7 Ua The Committee of the Bebar Tandkoldars Assoclation-in |. 


pee one of their notes give the following table of ren t-rates, which they ` 


~~ ent per big 


Average rate of —— 


` Rent per bigah. a T AES 


= _ Patna D f ` Bge , ET 3» i m D E 027 *98 c 1 “6 Q ; 
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The Committee say.“ the above table shows the average Nuckdi - E 
important districts of Bengal and Behar. — 


ah in some of th 





(057 9 Je ig satisfactory to find that Mr; Geddes" colleague, Mr. MacDonnell, 
“had. soon reason to recant with respect to Sarun, one of. the North 00.2 





^. Qangetie districts. Mr, MacDonuell’s statements with reference to this e i 


^ n 





l E! district in 1879-80, 4e. three years after, is.‘ Before I came to Sarun, I. A 
"was aware that it was the ‘most densely populated district in. Behar, and. > | 


the most highly. cultivated. My information also was to the effect that. 


xe ‘the material condition of the people was low, and the mental impression : ? i : E 

thus created was strengthened by what I had read in the General Review — 

of that years Administration - Report, ‘and by the note on this head 
‘which toy predédessor recorded for my information. The note was very _ 
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F the result appears to Ir more. favourable i: the. Bengal toti. | a : m 


| than to the ryots of Behar, the reason is not far toseek ; it is only . 


the best lands in Behar that are held in Nuckdi, the inferior elass o : 


ae "being oftener held under Bhowli tenure. ‘These Nuckdi- lauda ^ 


of Behar never yield less than two crops, whereas a. cultivator in | 


. Bengal scarcely raises more than, one crop from his land. It will, =- 


perhaps, | be asked why then are the. actual eultivators of this Us 


».provinee poor and poverty- -stricken, and. why. every famine. brings. uc 

— them to the point of starvation? No statistics, so far cas. the eee 
Committee are aware, are available to- show whether the =>- 

actual cultivators of this province had to seek gratuitous relief, 9. — 
. Orto engage themselves as day-labourers on relief works, during the . — 

— famine of. 1873. During the worst months of the famine year, 50 


MT e, July and August, some of them had to seek for grain. ad= 


vances, d they contracted to pay back by yearly. instalments, 


and that is all the measure of relief they required and received - 


- (vide. Sir Richard Temple’s Famine Minute) But it must be - 
remembered that the famine of 1873 was exceptional. in its u. 


"character. It had been preceded by years of bad harvests, ' T 
-~ 9. According to the enquiry of the Committee of the Association, 

E dt was the gre at landless class that received most of the State ree . 
Hef, and it is this class which, compared with the corresponding- 
class in Bengal, is really poverty-striken. Neither the zemiudar, - 


. nor the system of ed tenures, has, however, | anything to answer |. io 
for in. this matter, The- Committee, in their note, say * the 7155: 
mistake is too often made, that in describing the actual. condition 
-of Behar, whether in official reports or ‘sensational pamphlets, I 
the distinction between this class and the actual cultivators is ^ 


a ae lost. sight of. On examination. it will be. found. ‘that. there . i a s 
E has: been D greater upheaval of the ‘masses in. “Behar | than - dn E 
^ Bengal, simply owing to their connection with. land.  Fifteen- . "s 


“gixteenths cof the ‘cultivating. classes in -Behar are drawn - e. P 


cR from. the castes of Kurmis, Kaira, Ahirs (Gowa las), Rajputs and — Mu 


| Babhuns. — ‘Kurmis and Kairis are exclusively. a cultivating dass; 5.710507 


E d is well- known that these . castes depend for m livelihood —— 





M eMe ENTE bad’: as ETE be, ds of not d a. was therefure. prepared. dE de 
o voto find in Sarun even greater poverty than L had found in North Behare | 77.0050. 
cos 75 Y^ liave.had. a: good. deal of experience in the way of enquiries into o o 
=the: eoudit on. of ihe people | in this province. — Iu the course of such ene 00” 
— quiries, I have at. one time or another travelled over all North Behar, 0 7 
.- . Ohümparun excepted: Since I joined this appointment I have séen every 
— thing Sarum has to show in the: way. of: varying eonditious.of social and: 


. v. eeonomie life. The result is this: my first visit to the interior produced: oe 
Jo On my mind, the i impression that, compared - with. his fel low-subjecis AQrOSM 6007s un 
..:: the Gonduck and Ganges, the Saran rvob was a well-to-do màn, and every. 0. -€ 
. day that has passed since has brought to X npidoe something 4 or r other copr. ee SoN 


Eu “mative c of that Brat linpressiu/- um us 
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"sp: ovali. or holding: land as culiar. or owners, Only " few E 
.: of them in towns serve as gardeners, but even AE they hold ~ 


some land as: cultivators: on their own account, aud regard ‘service < 


as ced and sü bsidiary. “There is no doubt that the. 
~ “glass is daily ‘prospering, as it should, for there is hardly another . 
< elass of. indu rious peasants. to be found. like itin India, Several — 
of these peasants have now risen from the. position. of. mere | 
eultivators to that of owners or farmers. 2. land, and it is 
they who are the mioney-lenders in their villages. The Ahirs. - 
- (Gowalas) who form fully a sixth of the population of. thispro- — 


. vince, are, besides their caste occupation of milk-men, in many 
gases cultivators, There are many persons of this class who are -` 


Owners of estates or prosperous farmers. The mere cultivators - 


:. are not at all badly off, and though not so industrious as Kairis =- 


- and Kurmis, they. make a good. livelihood - by supplementing © 
the produce of their fields by what they get by tending their — 


 .eows and buffaloes. - Aga rule, they are addicted: to strong drink, ME 
. and it is on this account that they are found, though happily. x 
. in very few cases, to be in: poverty. The Babhuns: and. Rajputs 


. ate owners and farmers of estates, and are also ‘cultivators. 

C They never cultivate with their own hands, but have their cul- 

| tivation done by hired servants. As cultivators they are the . 
/. veritable terrors of their landlords, and it is doubtful whether — 
. there is a corresponding class of prosperous middlemen in Bengal — 
A like. these Babhun and Rajput cultivators of Behar. To usit | 
appears to -be a gratuitous assumption to hold Ir the ryots |. 


NN ‘of Behar are worse off than the people of their class in other - 
arts of India, or that they are weaker than. their landlords.) 7 
df they are at times found to be in debt, the reason must be - 


-o sought for, to a gree at extent, in that great. stimulant of Hindoo 


s extr avagance, marriage expenditure.” 


E du Behar, socially, as regards ibus vati of caste, the ryots in : 





IN e: Y ke. isüiet- of Patna. pays a greater. amount of excisé revenue than 
= ey ‘of the other districts under the Lieutenaut-Governor of Bengal. 


ds, With à population ‘of 1,569,538, the district of. Mods pays an excise revenue EU 


Tief Rs. 477,913, Whereas. Nuddea, with a population: of 1,819,995, pays an. 


I Uu excise revenie of Re, 116,815 only, and the districts: of Jessore, Murshida- 


Lad, Dacea, Furrtidgun, ' Backergunge and My mensinha, with populations of B 
2o, 2,015,021, 1,849,660, 1,870,256. 1,002,436, 1,887,086 and 2,849,917 pay -5 


ae excise reidas of. Rs. 83 ,609, Bs. 166, 981, Re 161, 205, Hs. 42,312, 
Bs, 33. 512 aid. Hs. 294,607. respectively, "The: other districts - of Bebar Pur 


opay: a comparatively greater amount of excise. revenue than the districts 
o of Bengal.” We take the figures from the Administration Beport of. 1879. 80. S 


: | the figures for later ` years are worse. 7 ns 
.. FIr may be interesting to those who are noder. ‘the impression that : 
5 the ryot in Bebar is depressed, to know-that here the germs of. a land. league, T 


with. the best of organisations, already exist in. the Panchaits; a. Kairi- A 
-ser Kurmi wouid be visited by his Puuchait with the severest- social ~ 


E “punishments, if he were to take a settlement from the landlords of danda: T 





out of which a , brother Kairi or Kurmi has een ejeoted, 
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ar many cases ieee 7 i same das as "the. a a are —— a 
oftentimes of his kith and kin. There is no social barrier. which 2: 0.04: 
>= “separates. the landlord from. his. ryots, when — they, both. belong | Ab 

- to one caste, and the degree of. ‘education amongst | them | ot eae 

-. about equal. There is, of course, no publie opinion, as repre- == 

< sented. by- the press, in. Behar villages; but the sort of local 
public opinion, which is engendered by. the feeling of caste and o 
clanship, is much stronger; and the zemindars dare not disregard | ^. 
| the feelings of his. fellow-caste people. "The Behar ryot, like.ryots 27 
in all parts of India, has a home, a family and his little ‘society oto ae 
. nove in, and within ‘this circle: he lives though in a less. expensive A wo qu 
style, just as the landlord whose lands he holds. His great ambition ^... 
| "4s to be.the. ticcadar of his village, and ultimately a part- proprietor, 

En and chances are not long wanting to the thrifty and. painstaking, er 
eon d. great portion "of the: whole area, of Behar is comprised in 
a few Rajes, Rajes which have hitherto withstood many &à revos = 
 lution in the land. Two of these big Rajes had been until lately NE ae 
under the management of the Court of Wards, and not a pice) 0 
^. has been added to their rent-roll since the. proprietors - theme . . 
. selves assumed direct charge of their estates. The Doomraon > 
| Raj has been extolled hy successive Lieutenant- Governors for — "^ 
its good management, and the Bettiah Raj is under the manage. c 
. ment of a European gentleman: who has the honor of a seat in 

"the Legislative Council of India. ^ Another. portion, and by nó oa, 

. means an incousiderable portion, of the province is held by |. .- 
= indigo“ planters and by Government as khas mabals, and the . ^... 

| remaining portion by zemindars, g great and small many of whom .- 
-are very favorably mentioned in the. Divisional. Reports for the . ^ 

` prudent management of their zemindaries. In the Council and- = 
po outside the Council, the. charge of: rack-renting has, however, ee 
oo. beens brought against the zemindars of Behar as .a class; “and i ws 
5. the object “of. this’ article has. been to show on what slender. basis as 
of proof the charge rests, If we had space and time for ine ^ 0 0 

. vidious comparisons, we might have shown, that in the treatment = 
of its ryots in -khas mehals, as, for instance, in Deara Magarpal |. . - 

2c Deara Kurji, in the district: of Patna or escheated. estates of Qva o 
-and Shahabad, Government, as proprietor, is worse than. the most "nU 
a rack-renting. zemindar of this provinee, . 7 Ier 

(5. 0: 0B. "There is, however, clear evidence, that. ihe. 0m of. the due 
2 “ryots, far from deteriorating, as it would do, if there were. any- oe 
—.. thing intrinsically wrong, in the landsystem - of! Behar; ig | V 
T < improving year by year. "Phe. Officiating Commissioner, Mr. Edgar, ee 

.. dn summing up the District Reports. for the year. 187 9- 80, thus a 
n -states his general conclusions : — 5 E I | 
cu ME have. ‘made unusually . full. quotations on ‘the. dite. and. n 
d ‘sub-divisional Oportas i because e they se seem $o: me to er in 1 eptte ee 
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: vf cimiderahle variations of apinion, that me F Sand dnt i 


0 imeem. discern a. decided improvement in the condition. of 
lUe. people, and. this coincides. with the result of my own obser». on, Cd 
vations, Ofcourse, in dealing with so large and complex a subject ^... 

—— 88 this; there is great danger of. making untr ustworthy generaliza- ^^ 


tions from: insufficient: data, and the. difference so. often found in ` 


<. the condition of tracts  neighbouri ing one another warns us of the ....- 


p folly of making sweeping statements to cover all the facts of an area — 


^ B0 great and so varied as thatof Behar, Still, while. keeping. a 
oe these | considerations fully in view, I can state with some confi- . . 
— .denée that all the. available. evidence seems to point to a steady — 


improvement, in the material ‘condition of the people throughout v x 


the division, In some places this improvement may be scarcely e 
= . appreciable, | and in most places it may be slow; but iu others, = 
. again, it is well marked and comparatively rapid, T would. ascribe ^ 
this mainly to the improvement - of communications, and to the — 


:. - consequent rise of the price of agricultural produce ; but I think 


ft is also in some measure due to a gradual, but very real, awakens — e 


: = ing of intelligence among all classes of the people.”  - 








6. We extract the following from the Administration Report of | "m 


E the: Patna Division for the year 1880-81 :— 


C» “The Collector of Mozafarpur states. that the condition of the. " E 
| ^" agricultural classes has been bettered by improved communication "oc 


- whioh opened out new markets for their produce, NN 
on In Sarun, from which district. the Collector, Mr, MacDonnell. dn x 





JR the previous year's report, took occasion to say that the people = 


were in better circumstances ‘than people of the same class in | e 


'-— firhut, and that they did not present tohim the impoverished —— 


E . appearance he had been | led. to bles this. ‘satisfactor y state of. E x 
f things bas been maintained. To 


AE Of Dürbhanga, it is aud that where ha been. a , marked FOR | 
TN provement in the condition of the people. | 


s. ©The Collector of Patna considers that considerable improvement: I 
he d manifest; ‘both in respect of the. actual condition of the people 


os and f their: increasing: ‘knowledge of the: means necessary for their. » : 
is dwn defeuee against, exactions, and dn. their ot y ability to Et 


avail themselves of these means... uet 
oo. ©The material condition of the. cultivars à in tlie ‘north a m E 


m Shahabad ‘district is believed by. the. Commissioner - to be above o= 
— ;the average of Bengal and Behar, owing to the prevalence of tenant io 


right i in the form ef quzastha- tenures. aud of ee rights, TY 
on Els Gya, ‘the -general state of the people is said to be slowly - 3 
a “ying, though: the Coll ector believes that the Bhowli system is a. ^ 


— bar to- improvement. The Commissioner differs from Mr. — 


Kemble o "on Bg Pad ‘ohing: ‘that, when Pie iet are "ped : I. 
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os ip "Had: ‘the payment of. rents in kind cannot be very detri-. CM S 
oo mental, A 
opo ‘the: whole, ^ hé Wr MM E ig gratified tó ba able... - 
to concur in the view expressed by Mr. Halliday that the pros  — SERE 
vince of Behar is notin that state of collapse and ruin which i& | 
has pleased some sensational: writers: to represent as its condition — us 
. to the publie during the past year. i e 
= 7. In reply to an address of the Bebar Landholders' Association, binc don 
Sir Ashley Eden said in November 1881:— Puer 
“You have quoted, from a speech made by me iab. ‘Sonepur. in n 
EJ 1877, certain remarks on the unsatisfactory condition of the ryots |... 
ccc dn Behar, ‘and the evils of the Ticeadari system at that time, and. ^ ^ - 
| you have also quoted extracts from the Administration. Report of ^ 
this year, showing how very much the condition of «he. peasantry 9 
= has improved since then, I can assure you that nothing has = > 
given me greater pleasure. than to notice, as I have had ample —- et 
. Opportunities of doing, the extraordinary improvement in the ^ ^ 
.. condition of the people. - ‘Is has made itself manifest in a hundred ^.^ - 
ways daily, even tothe most casual observer. I hear thé samestory = SEEN 
from people of all classes, official and. non-official, and ito is a EE 
. matter for general congratulation,” LIP 
... One other. quotation, and we.have done. On the 14th February a 
i 1852, at the banquet dinner on the occasion of. the. installation of Wetg pia 
the Maharajah of Doomraon, Sir Ashley said:— D 
^. “Tam very glad to hear Jour testimony to the prosperity andl mac 
general happiness of the: people of this part of the country. Your © 
. -remarks are in accordance with the reports of the district officers ^. 
~ ofall parts of the province, and I trust there are many more — 
years of good season in store for Behar to Place ib above fear of. RE 
To scarcity in future bad. seasons. ao 
0.4 * Whether it is as my friends, Mr, "Levinge and Major Heywood, ee 
Ps “affirm; in“consequence of the splendid system of canals constructed ^, . 
.. under. their: supervision, or whether it is from the superiority and. o 
-security of the tenants’ position compared with that positionin ^ 
. other parts of Bengal, or whether it may also, to some extent, be... 
.. Que.to the life and. energy. ihrown.into the. agricultural: develops (TU 
-5. ment of the district, by those enterprising Doig hours. of the: 
' Maharajah who have converted the J fugdispur jungle into a garden, . 
-` and have taught the people how to manage the property and make ©- 
ae ' gugar, there i is no doubt. that this. "progress of. Shahabad asa pros ^ 
— . Queing district has of late years been. enormous, vand I know nó ^. 
Rc a district 3 in India iu which J. would sooner icr a large. » landed A 
ce property than that i in n which y we now are. 2 avr Ru 





“Ant. XL —No AND ‘YES. 


n "et spal te. and anid: Man hath abolished God ; 


God's reign is. ended, and the reign. of Man 


E  Begius; ; the chain is loosed, broken the rod 


< That fettered us and scourged. since Time ne began. "m 


DU night i is over, risen is s the Sun. 


 Rejoice, ye people. that were sunk and bound. 


m n misery and iron, the fight is won, — — 


-Your foe 1 is vanquished, long-lost trath i is s found. e n T 


SU. ‘ The ancient riddle i is resolved at length, 


"The ancient lie that tortured us disproved, 


He E Jouet from. false dreams Man shall renew AS stren gth, 


“And feel ihe weight that crushed his growth removed, 


p The hideous figment that enslaved the world 


Has perished, ‘the foul snake that coiled its rings | 


s Around the writhing soul at last is hurled - 


Into the limbo of dead hateful things. 


-3 No more shall on that unclean shrine be shad. ; : 


Man’ s bitter sacrifice of blood and tears ; Hae pe 


EE Bini is the worm that on his heart was fed, 


. Whose murky pinions darkened all his years, : : à $ i T. 


e : | Bound by. no tie, save human brotherhood, 


- Absolved from. superstition’ 8 poisonous stain, 


[T Pr to the tr ue, the beautiful, ihe good, - 


(Mane ever r pressing, surely. shall attain. > oo gs 


ie “Another, er, Hetentng Tud: Ts thie ded 


The last result, the final goal of thooghtt 


B E E was. it to evolve. tbis crowning creed | 


zt | ET That all | the f forces 8 of all time have Ms vds 





No and Yes. 


Tis: true ae h aüperatition s wars and: woes A an 
“Time 8 record teems and every: soil i is red; 


Des : l The noblest, turned to evil, basest grows, bs n Muse 
| The worst corruption from best. source ds bred, nt |o ue 


me But is it sure that no diviner: ear. 


Than Man's has ever hearkened: to dier cry 


Who deemed that somewhere there was one to hear o 


"The myriad-throated wail of agony 1 


b "What of the great ones of old time whose trust 
Was in a consciousness they held own 


| dm power that on the unjust and the just | 


| Alike, indeed, had bidden His sun to shine, 


i: z w hom. meroy, truth ad justice yet did IR v i : 


| Were all the dead wise men who thus believed ` 
| A Kempis, Plato, Wordsworth, Socrates, ; 
Mazzini, Milton, utterly deceived? | 


" g ME ‘The burning faith of prophet and of seer, 


oa The patient trust of them that work and iid 
Án Are these nought but illusion, but the sheer a 
Stupendous satire of a soull less fate 


uw B | On human fol yt "Was thete: nought of. truth 


- Behind the vision of. the Will supreme . 


| The wondroull d the many-sided n mind 

7 Of Man, imagination, science, art, a ee 

i | Have these all-blind ly sprung from matter. blind. 
= VA. growth. wherein no consciousness had NS 


2 ae Di à primal. nionis that had. wildly. clashed ^ 


Through myriad. years in aimless, fruitless strife, 


8 some chance wave in some new order dashed, 


| Unwittingly evolve the e gern. of life ? 2. 


gu 5 That dawned, ere yet the. world. had lost its al acu i 
= On some who * d did not dream it Was a dream t ? » e 5 P EE E 





E and Yes. | 


"OF ‘Being gua Ieai dani and deep, 


S. oie D : | ud at last. through death's sss arch | 


Hn pass and into fall fruition m [m 


t Bore 7 it be, they surely. have not ad^ 








‘Who, hoping still that trath and love extend 


x (Fwd than eye hath. seen or ear hath heard,' 
~ Possessed. their souls. in une" till the end. 


H O. Deis e e 
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T HE Bengal ‘Tenancy Bill and the Caleutta International D 





] E 4 Exhibition, now successfully opened, have combined during - : ESES 
. the past quarter to distract public attention somewhat from. = > 


the Ilbert Bill, but, in spite of this, that measure has maintained = =- 
its position as the one absorbing public topic of the day. "The mm 


. development of events during the quarter has tended not |^ ^. 
^. Only to sustain, but greatly to aggravate, the animosity of its ^.^ ^. 


opponents, and at the time of- writing the European feeling E 


Against the Bill. 


vy : aud bitter than at any previous stage of the discussion. . ~ 


. ofthe British elector, 


5» England early in Oetober.and has since been. dili 
|. inexecuti 


` dits ground during the quarter from India to England. Here. E 


the question has at last attained its proper position in the front - 


nd its authors is probably more passionate ^ - ui 


The principal interést of this absorbing controversy has ‘shifted D 


. Tank of political topics, and is being as hotly discussed on the — T 
. platform and in the press as any question of domestic polities, ^ 


. Although this discussion involves much misrepresentation, and ^ ^. 


perhaps adds bitterness to an already sufficiently embittered = 
. controversy, it can scarcely be regretted on general grounds, as it ^ = 


-| must tend to disperse that depressing ignorance of, and indiffers 00... 


ence to, Indian affairs which is so regrettable. a charaoteristio s 


. This awakening of interest bas been mostly due to the arrival 


3 i of Mr. Atkins, the delegate selected by the various working-men's : E 
associations in this country to represent their objections to the Mos d 


. Ibert Bill to their brothers at home. Mr. Atkins arrived in ^ 


ng bis commission, and has spoken vigorously at numer- ^. 


Qus meetings of working-men and others throughout the country. ^. 


: p His efforts were at starting far from. successful, His first publie - d — 
^ appearance was at the Annual Congress of Amalgamated Railway ^. 2n 


“Servants of England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales, held at  . oe 
. Edinburgh, At one of the meetings of this Congress, | — 
Mr. Atkins endeavoured to explain the nature of the strong. ~ 


— 7. objections which the European working-men in India felt towards .. ^ 
this Bill, and enlarged on the dangers to which themselves, ^. ^ 
. . their wives and daughters would be subject in the event of itg; us 
7.7 being passed, . His address was listened to attentively but without x 


. appreciation, and at its close he was subjected to & seresof |... 


 "badgering' questions which showed conclusively that his audience, ^ . 


~ el versed in Railway matters, were scarcely in a position > `: 


A ` io appreciate arguments ` based upon. some acquaintence with aan in 
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| Jedi One del EE Aid to know whether T was ‘not ius that . [ : : 


p one Hindu. sect would count it an. unpardonable sin to hurt o => 


even a fly, obviously meaning that. people. who were so serupulous- ^ s 
- Jy careful of the rights of. insects: might safely be. entrusted n 5R 
— -witli the guardianship of the liberty. aud. character of European |... 
E working-men. . Finally, - ihe Congress. acc put Mt NS 


-o following. resolution i—= : 


Phat, in the opinion. ot this meeting, , the. iy of the Indian Govern- m 
S tds should: be ‘to. freely: open: all oficial positions to every person,  —. 
7 dywespective: of race. iene greed, provided pagel la such person: is xay Es 


: | à ; qualned for the office. ’ 


coos Phere ds mo. dene that this was En 88.8 "disque ME 
n etui for. Mr. Atkins, and it was so- interpreted by. ihe supp |... 
porters of. the Bill: but its opponents were perhaps justified ^ 
jin seeing, in. ihe last, clause. of the resolution, a begging of the Um 


p "whole question, 


-This opening. meeting [Te een. followed: by ‘others. hold: Us 
Er T all parts of the country, in which the Railway: delegate, 0 o 
-inno way disheartened by his chilling ‘reception - at. Edinburgh, PAS 
has read papers or delivered addresses. with the same object dus E 
view. And it.is quite clear that these meetings have met ` 


with a success for which the Edinburgh Congress. "scarcely pre~ 
pared us. At ali, resolutions condemning the Bill and demauding 


ET withdrawal have been passed with only- a slight opposition, 


... "This success has been all the more encouraging to those who 


am "oppose the. measure, © aS. it has been ‘secured in the face of an V 
organized attempt. on. ihe part of the Liberal Associations ^... 


throughout the country to. pack. ihe. meetings, and ‘so prevent. su 


GIGMES Atkins from ^ gaining a. patient hearing. There seems  . 


[o ‘to be little doubt that this piece of strategy has been resorted — : 


c1 by. these. so-called Liberal Associations, and whatever may: c 
her be our views on- politics in. general, or this measure in. particular, |. 
DE db Ag: impossible to- avoid. ‘stigmatising this. attempt to stifle > 
pron freedom of discussion as- a- disgrace. to those who have made. 


Perhaps the most important of these meetings, aud certainly ~ 


uu nl at whieh these party. tacties were most fully. patent, was 
~<a meeting of the Balloon Society held in the” "Westminster > 


E. B Aquarum. under the Chairmanship of Colonel Malleson, at which UE 
Mr, Atkins read a paper on the Ibert Bill. The ‘Radical ^. p 


D» -clubs of the neighbourhood bad. contrived to buy up most. 9 
-> of the tickets issued by the Balloon Society for admission to | 


~ this meeting, and the consequence was a very stormy. discussion 


ooon which Mr. Atkins had. the utmost difficulty in gaining. ae 


hearing” for his. views. In spite of this, however, a resolution. 


e strongly sondemping the Be was carried wa a lar ge ipao, 2 
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Mr. Atkins has’ T diei meetings. at" Exeter, Hartlepool, 2 
us . Hackney, Newpor t, Sheffield, and many other places: ‘These have oo o 
| .- generally | been. "Workiug-men'8 | meetings, but in some- oases 
- shave: been meetings of Conservative. Associations, although, teen Un 
A rule; he has endeavoured to steer clear. of | any identification s 


E with either political. party. As an instance of this, we may — T 


.. mention a meeting at Hartlepool, attended by many leading . e 
local Liberals, at which a resolution was passed calling upon the E 


, ‘Liberal Member to oppose the Bill in Parliament. . But, besides . jue 


. these appearances of the Railway delegate, the Ibert Bill Hag. et 
become a prominent topic upon ‘which to base denunciations = . 
of the Government at those Conservative ` meetings which have = 7005 


been held in the autumn recess throughout England. "Our old. ec 
 füend, Mr. Branson, whose oration at the Town Hall meeting: dns 


Calcutta, equally eloquent and imprudent, is still within. our 





~ T inemorieg,. has not been terrified into silence by the effect of 4A es 


his speech upon native feeling here, but has resumed his. interrupts 7. 
-ed career of denunciation. at home, He delivered a long oration — . o- 
against the Bill, marked by his. usual violent eloquence, aba 7s 


great. ‘Conservative | meeting at Birmingham, and another. ata 


. meeting at Exeter. Mr. David Plunket, M. P. for Dublin MENT 
University, who has a reputation fora cultured academic: Style 20054 
of eloquence, delivered two impassioned orations against the Bil ^... 

. a& Brompton &nd Chelsea, wbich attracted great attention, and. E 

. are said to have produced: a deep impression on public opinion, © 

~The Conservative leaders, the Marquis of Salisbury and Sir Stafford |. 

=: Northcote. have also. expressed their oppomon to- the ‘Mignswtey ee 
a though i in. somewhat guarded terms, |... GET 
| “Simultaneously with this elevation of T Ilbert Bil into "i 


on platforn question at home, a keen controversy has. been going oi oro 


a dn the daily. and weekly papers. and the. monthly magazines, » xu E 
‘regarding its policy. or impolicy,. and the arguments prO: and OON cul 


:; Oh ‘which we have so long been familiar in India, are. being px T 


| . placed before the British. publie with great force on. ‘both sides, e 


We need not here refer to the general run of daily. papers, except Ju eeu 


to say that several of the leading Liberal organs of the provinces ..°: 
x display in its discussion an- amount of ignorance and prejudice. 00: 
-o that is perfectly astonishing, considering: the general enlightenment = 
< of the Liberal press. The cause represented by the Ilbert “Bill would |. 
.— certainly gain if its advocates iu the daily press at home relied ^. 
- - less upon some. high-sounding formula from the litany of Libera- ^. 
"iem, and more upon. arguments. ‘based — upon a knowledge of 7 


: our position in India and the complex relations of. Eun d 
and native society. : . When we find a journal of. the reputation EC ua 


| ur = and shar acter a the s Lésergedi Punt Posi, ‘edited iby 80 hara-beaded he S 
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rut he reasoner ax Mx. Edward Russell, supporting the decision of the Ze 
Edinburgh Railway delegates. by reproducing the old exploded uv 
- .. eharges against the "European | “non-official - community | of 
re systematically and brutally ill-treating. the. natives, and sneering at. — ^ 
.. . their pretensions. to have their claims. considered. by reminding mrs 
- them that they are only “ interlopers,” our regret at the bitter- oR 
^. ness: and violence of the present controversy is considerably a 
— modified - by the prospect of having such. ignorant. prejudices — 
e finally exploded, and the true posifion and claims. of the largest sec- = = 
ton. of our Enropean community here duly recognised at home. The .- 
Limes and other daily papers. have republished - from the > 
— - "Gazette of India the opinions of the local authorities, and there — ^ 
ean be no doubt that the almost unanimous. condemnation: of. ihe; > 
J^ Bil by the officials. consulted has made a very deep impression dE 
^. cupon: public opinion. Some time back, there seemed no posibility —.- 
- sof the Liberal party treating the. Bill in any but a party ` 
Fight, and the divisions of. opinion were almost. strictly on party — - 
M lines. | But df the: “present. - controversy goes on at home, ^. 
— there seems. to. ‘be: some chance that by the time: the question wo 
comes up for’ Parliamentary discussion, if that time ever arrives, ^ 
^ the published opinions of so many Indian officials adverse to the | n 
— .; Bill, and the arguments and reasoning of its prominent opponents 
ms here and at home, may have made so many converts that the result HU uno 
mr of. a division may not be quite such a foregone conclusion. D 





- We may here refer briefly to the principal contributions to i 


ap controversy on either side. The most weighty presentation of the 
~~ arguments against the- Bill has been .conveyed in two letters by | 
eee, Sir James Fitzjames Stephen. to the Limes published early in - 
p November. . These letters are the result of a careful study of 
oe: ‘opinions - of the local authorities, of which Sir Fitzjames — 
E ‘Stephen says “I have read them carefully from end to end, and. 
they appear to me to supply clear proof that the arguments ^ 
against. the Bill are conclusive; I should have added that. they. - 
9o. show the argumentis 3n is. favour to be imperceptible, if it 
c owere noto true that some. highly, ‘distinguished persons | think 
otherwise, I will try to give my reasons for this in a- form 
— jntelligible to English renders," . The letter then resolves itself into ` 
OBS attempt to explain to those. ignorant of Indian affairs the — 
-.' precise bearing of the measure upon the interests of. the European iv 
." population and the standing of native officials. Mr. Justice — 
Stephen shows. that originally € the English i in India ' were subject. m 
-.. mot only to a different set. of. criminal courts, but to a ‘different code 
a of criminal law from the natives," and that the improvements which | 
Muf ‘have taken: pi ace: ‘during. the last balf century have had for their. . 
M. oo and d hie" i: aot, Lie alter the: ~ to y which, Buglishiben- .- 














of the prisoner, not the privilege of the judge, ae 
- .. o “I think that a Judge not only may, but;ought in justice to himsself, to > ^. 
; ex “ye sent any distincti on ‘betw een himself an d his colleagues which. ; does not E : uy ee 
. .. rest on solid avowable grounds, and which affects in any way his rank or his | ùo- 

(75; pay, or implies that he is lesa fit than they are to discharge the general duties =. 





n | were -subjech- bat to vex t e ga "i as (he En diih o 


Jaw to natives.” He then explains how, on the ground of admi- = 


nistrative inconvenience, jurisdiction over Europeans was extended - 


ies -in 1861 to various provincial ‘High and Chief Courts, the privilege .- el 


— ..Of. trial by Jury remaining untouched, When, owing to the ^. 
.' Gnereasing European population, this extended jurisdiction. was |... 
still found insufficient, Europeans were in 1872 made liable to- .. 

. imprisonment up to a year upon conviction. before a Sessions -— 
Judge, and up to three months on conviction before a Magistrate of = ^. 


the first class. “Down to this time, no Englishman in India  ». 

gould be deprived of either his liberty or his life upon a criminal = > 

— . eharge, unless he was convicted by a jury of Englishmen.” When, >. 
-= in the code of 1872, they were deprived in certain cases of this right — 


. condition “that, in cases in which, before this time, they hada — .——. 
right to English juries, they should now have a right to | 


English Judges" Mr. Stephen thus makes out with great force ^ — 


A that the privilege of being tried by English Judges was a i o 
substitute for the greater privilege of being tried by English juries, ^ 


¿which the Europeans surrendered quietly, recognising the in- 


A convenience of the existing law, but only on the clear understand- |  . 
ing: that this smaller privilege was substituted in its stead, 9 
o This is the great point in Mr. Justice Stephen’s first letter, “Eng- ^ ^. 
 .lishmen ought not to losethe privilege of irialby a jury oftheir. -> 
. countrymen, or, when the judge of fact and law isone and the | ^. 
. game person, of trial by a countryman, merely because the general ^... 
< System of criminal justice which they established in India, to ^. . 
_ its advantage, does not, and cannot, include trial by jury" He. `- 
then. reproduces for the English public, with great clearness and ^. °. 


. foree, the arguments with which we in India are already so _ 
familiar, tending to show that the Europeans are altogether just- | - 
"fied in their demand that this right of trial by their own country- = 
... men should be preserved to them, as the only means of securing to | ^^. 


them impartial justice in the peculiar relationsin which they stand ^^ .. 


|... towards the native populations. In his second letter Mr. Stephen |... 
< <- devotes his arguments to showing that this privilege of Europeans ^ o> 


? 3 


and proceeds Pee T 


of his office.. He ought, in short, to resent any distiction which implies ^. 


_ that he is their moral, social, or intellectual inferior. Any one who tamely = 
“acquiesced in such a distinction would, I think, act in à manner unbecom- ^ ^. 


_ kg of a man of spirit, If however, he is in these essential respectson an 
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JU vality with other ere of A di I think. that he euch to be satisfied, : 





d pes that if, for some grave public reason, it is thought advisable to make 
between. the duties of differ ent members of the same class a distinction which - 
.. implies no. ‘moral, social, or intellectual inferiority, which inno way affects 
. > Yank or. pay, and. which involves nothing more than a division: of labour, - 
a Judge ought to acquiesce iu it, whether he thinks it wise or not, remem- - 
|. bering that Judges, like all. other official Bersuuss are o made for the public, : 
8nd not the public forthe Judges,” — | 


- .. The arguments against the Ilbert Bill have never Ben more | 
B forcibly: and more temperately expressed. than i in these two. im- | 


(portant letters of Mr. Justice Stephen, - 


-On the other side, we need here only. refer: to a ditor fae Mr. * 


ie NW. W. Hunter to the Tümes which states succinctly. the views | 
of those who support the measure, His argument may be briefly 
.. stated thus : By a Jong series of pledges g given by successive Secre- 
— tarles of State, by. Parliament, and by Her Majesty the Queen, we - 
<o have- succeeded. in. securing the loyalty of the native populations 
of India. The. proposed extension. of criminal jurisdiction over. 
Lied Europeans: to. native judges is directly involved in these pledges. | 
Faith: in our. word has made the natives loyal subjects—now that. 
Do ophet: loyalty. eis ensured, shall we break these pledges so solemnly. 

A given ?. Mr. "Hunter discusses: some. of the arguments advanced by 
gehe: Judges. of the Caloutta High Court, notably that based upon | 


^i ther rapidly, diminishing numbers of native competition civilians, 






sand the alleged total. unfitness of the statutory civilians for any 
guch responsibility. | Mr. Hunter shows that in the Regulations 


<o for the. appointment of the new. Statutory civilians ratified by. 
E Parliament, ib was. expressly. stipulated that there should be no. 
distinction whatever between the statutory civilians. and their — 
ur -€ovenanted. native fellows, but that both. were to be treated in 
^r, .évery sense as one body. “Adopting this view, Mr. Hunter there- 
“fore pays. no heed to ‘the arguments ofthe High Court Judges | 
"showing the. unfitness of the 2m civilians “for the new pris 
ol pilege,, "but. passes . on, to develop the statement made by him in. 
the: “Legislative. Chamber, namely, that native civilians trained | 
Pied home- come out here “ more. English. in thought and feeling 
-o than. Englishmen. | themselves.” This statement, received: with | 
^. gome surprise, Mr. Hunter now caps hy showing that these native. 
aoe civilians - are better. qualified to try Englishmen than the Euros 
Jug “pean members, of the same service, . -Oue- half of the native Ben- . 
"Lorena. ‘civilians are barristers-at-law and members of some Inn. of. 
D Court,” whilst only one-thirteenth of the European civilians of the - 


. Same province possess this high. qual: lification for. judicial. functions. - 


T Every one of the five Senior native civilians interested in this guess 
o tion ef jurisdiction. is a barrister-at-law. -Mr H ünter'$ argu- 
co ments would; _ perhaps, have been more convincing, if he had faced | E 


EL the question of the fitness of EURT civilians J dor this. extended 
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. jurisdiction boldly, instead of avoiding it by an obvious subter-  ~ 
 . fuge. Weare glad, however, to observe from a telegram: just. — 
.. received that Mr. Hunter hasin a subsequent letter applied hime . ^ 
_. self to proving the fitness of this class of civilians for the functions ^. 7 
~- that it is proposed to bestow upon them, although, as details are — ^ 
wanting, it 1s impossible to estimate the weight of his arguments: d 
. = in India itself, the animosity and ill-feeling engendered by ihe 00v 
= Rill has. passed, we regret to say, into an acuter stage during 5702s 


- the quarter. The opponents of ihe Bill expected, rightly or ^ ^. 
wrongly, that the almost unanimous expression of opinion against ^^. 
. the Bill by the authorities consulted would-be followed either by ^ ^... 
. its withdrawal, or by some. authori tative announcement of radi- ^ Er 
. cal modifications and, as time has gone on, and Government has . ^. 
. made no sign, the publie exasperation has grown to a mostregret-. ^ - 
table pitch. A personal element has been introduced into the. ECKE 
controversy which is in every way to be deplored, ~The most un- . . = 
pleasant development in this direction has, perhaps, been in.con- ^... 
© nection with the guard-of-honour usually supplied by the Caleutta ^. 
. . Volunteers to receive the Viceroy on his return to. his capital, 9 
The opponents of the Bill have angrily discussed the question | ^ 
_ whether, in the present state of feeling, such a guard should be — ^ ^. 
supplied according to custom, and have advised all volunteers o o 
who. felt that the Ilbert Bill was an invasion of their most cheris- ' | 


. ed rights, to hold. aloof from the guard-of-honour, lest iheir —— 

» presence might be misinterpreted into an approval of the viceregal ^ ^. 

. poliey. Controversy. on. the subject has raged during the quarter, + 
. And has been interesting as involving the whole question of the = = 
. relations. between the civil and military character of volunteers . 
. although greatly to be regretted on account of its bitterness and ^ ^. 

. personality. For ourselves, we are strongly ofopinion that the =` 
.. advice given to the volunteers was altogether unsound, and in- . E 
. Consistent with the true. position of our citizen soldiers. "There |. 


. can be no real discipline, and no military efficiency, amongst the — — 
volunteers as a body, if their feelings, opinions, and animosities ^ 
as citizens are allowed to intrude themselves into the parade- ^ ^ 
. ground. It may be answered that the present was.a supreme ^". 

trial: but the rules and principles. that are to guide. 








>. iai: but the rui ordinary — 
everyday life apply equally to supreme occasions, and are, indeed, ©... 
.. tested by them. At home, where the question is being more = 
(e 5;ealmly. discussed, and where. the excessive bitterness of personal |... 
^. animosity. which it bas excited here does not come into play to^ ^ > 
Warp the judgment, this is fully acknowledged even by the most... 
. ardent opponents of the Bill, The St Jumes'8 Gazette, friendly 5 
neither to the Ilbert Bill nor. to Lord Ripon, remarks in thi $60n4 7 7 








^. met embodying the Government decision on the measure. This ~ 
.. was to the effect that Lord Ripon had recommended the restric- — 
^ "Hon of the new. powers of jurisdietion over Europeans to native . 
C Government, accepting | these modifications, intended to support 


.. announcement has been received in India with a storm of indig- 









: framed by. the Defence Association. have: been. unanimously- 
passed. These- resolutions are here ; given in- fuli to indicate the - 






E that community to express its emphatic disapproval and condemnation - 
2 2 Government has been entrusted by the British nation. 


a and responsible aüthorities as to whether the Indian Legislature is vested 
With. legal powers to pass such à measure as the. Libert. Bill, without having ^ 
.- been specially authorised by an Act of Parliament for that. purpose; . 
En „accordingly; this. meeting. ds "unanimously resolved to- adopt. concerted: m 
© s measures. with the rest of the European and. Anglo-Iudian. community: 

. to dispute. its validity, and. to render inoperative, . by the. legitimate means, 
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Has "Aceh i in India to show that their ido is s to the Crown, : 
Rot to the person. to whom for a moment authority is delegated,” 
ue The angry tension of public. feeling. on the matter, of which this” 
- ds a token, has been further intensified by the receipt of a telegram — 
Pm home conveying in brief terms the statement, that. at the- 
Colston. dinner at Bristol, Lord Nor thbrook had. made an anounce- = 





district. Magistrates and Sessions Judges, and that Her Majesty’s - 
~~ Lord Ripon i in carrying the. measure in this restricted form. This - 


. mation. Europeans here are stung to the quick to find that, is 
S "whil Ist they have been waiting for months in à passionate Sus- - 
mee for some whisper of. their fate from the government of the 
y, and have been brought io the pitch of frenzy by what — ^ 
the studied silence of their rulers, the decision of the — 
- . Ministry should t 'onveyed lightly inan ‘after-dinner speech by . < 
Co a Oabinet Minister to. a. provincial. audience in England. This > 
USES. probably ‘a result of the peculiar. etiquette - between the os 
.: Seeretary of State and the Government of this country, and it is | 
EE S to understand that this- etiquette prevented any authorise 
tative: declaration being made here until the arrival of official |... 
despatches from home: but, be that as it may, it ig one of the | 
most regrettable. incidents in this regrettable controversy, and ` 
tight: have been arranged. so as to add as much fuel to the fire — 
. . 88. possible.. It has been the signal for a revival of stormy 
. meetings all. over North: India, at which | a. set of resolutions .. 




































attitude of- ‘those. affected by the measure, and the. effect of : 
bord Northbrook’s impolitic after-diuner revelations. - z cde Pane 
«1, - Tnasmuch. asit is evident that the Government is determined to s 
co foree: the Ubert Bil into law, in defiance of ‘the collective opinion of. the- 
`." Buropean and Anglo-Indian | community, and in. contempt of. the opinions ` 

: invited by the Government from its own. officers, it has become necessary - 





: Em the- arbitrary and unjustifiable. abuse of the powers 1 with which the : ! 


£2. Strong doubts. have been entertained and expressed by competent v 


e Mn their. pon an Act which, E P without Sui S Mito | 
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‘this cae dion. dogént. and well: Founded: reasons: (do "Believe. would be E ices 
S  "mneonstitutional ‘usurpation of. legislative: E and, (Bs. such, of no 
~ legal obligation or moral sanction. 


"9. ‘Even. supposing the Tadia Te aus were aa Vith: id 


` OI to pass such an- Act, this. ‘meeting strongly protests. ‘against the. s 


<- legislative | machinery of this great British dependency being. “employed ee 
to introduce a vicious and mischievous. principle, in order to. ‘confer Special. | 
and unnecessary’ criminal jurisdiction. upon. eleven. natives, not more. vc 
than three of whom would, if the Bill were passed, be in a position £G 5 ee 
. ." exercise it, and at the same. time to deprive a British: community, consisting MI AT 
4. vef upwards of 2,04,000 persons, of an inherited and cherished right. Le tS | 


UA” his meeting desires to record its ` unanimous conviction that, DI ONES 


| opposing the principle which is sought to be enforced by the Iibert: Bill, = v pm x 
^ the members fof the European. community. are actuated by no. feeling ef 2 Tri. 


ill-will towards the uatives of India, to whom, on the contrary, they arë ^^ 0o > 
most kindly disposed ; and. that, in protesting against the despotic and ^ — 


ORE bitrary course pursued i in regard to this and other inequitable measures by. 


5 the present Government of. India, they .are “protecting and. promoting the rea 
: n interests of the whole community, native as well as European. A CM. 

| At the first. meeting of the Legislative. Council held in Calcutta ee ro 

~ on Friday, December “sth, which was looked forward to with: intense. E 

interest by the European community, His. Excelleney the Viceroy. |... 
made a statement regarding the [bert Bill, which, besides. 


— confirming Lord North! srook’s s announcement at Bristol, explained 7 


ihe long silence which the: Government of India has. maintained, dee 

and | whieh has done so much to exasperate publie feeling. - This. vdd 

explanation was what might. have been- ‘anticipated by those at all... 
acquainted with the rel: ationship between the Secretary of State. and cs 


. .the Indian Government, With regard to this long silence, Lord. Lr 
- Ripon explained that the despatch from. the. Secretary. of. State 


"conveying approval of the proposed modifications had. only. arrived | i 


: on the previous Saturday, “and that, consequently, this is the ^. 
first opportunity which has been ‘afforded me. for making. ‘any > 


E Statement, with. regard to. this matier?” “With: reference to another: = 
e complaint against the Indian. Government, tbat -iti had oed Fu 
< delayed the. publication of the official opinions on the Bill, Lord ^. - 
= Ripon explained, that this could not be done until the Secretary ace 


< OF State had intimated that be had no o bjection to. "ud publi 2 


cation, and was done at the earliest momeut possible after the oe 


i 2. e of such intimation; Lord Ri pon. also stated. that, the. Lg. 
< > petition-of the Defence Association, thatany further: proceeding. with 7 


regard to the Bill should be postponed. till ‘Parl iament. had bad an ` nu 
< ppportunity. of discussing the question and. pronouncing an >o 
"opinion: upon die related to a matter which was essentially and +: 


d . entirely. in the hands of Her Majesty's Government, lying alto- = > 
gether outside the province of ‘the Government. of- India. This © 


^. petition. had, therefore, been forwarded to the Secretary of State, | 
RA had ruled toat theres was no ) reason for “ portponiug 4 the: meusure ae 
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` Bipon’s make ite lear that the battle of the Ibert Bill. ult be. 


E fought out at hohe, and: ought. to have the effect. of. ‘diverting = 
the attack of the Defence Association from Lord Ripou' s Goveras: i. 


es ment here to Her Majesty's Ministry in England, 


cu dt ia. pleasant. to turn. from. this. painful. question. ae the mo E 
het ‘Bill even to so unpromising. a subject. as the. Bengal 2t 
E Tenancy | Bill. It is perhaps unfortunate for the. opponents ofthis  . 


. measure that the surpassing interest of. the. former Bill serves to- 


m prevent. any. great attention . being paid to what is, it may : | 
pe, of at least - equal importance: - “During the. quarter. ander — 4 
review, however, considerable attention has again been direct- |. 


sed. toward it by the publication, in the. Gazette of India,of | 
— fhe- opinions . of. Bengal |. officials, - and by. a large and. impos- ; 


dug meeting of. landholders in. the T Town Hall- "of. Calcutta to 


es protest against its enactments. The opinions of the selected — 


- officials’ and others to whom the Bill was referred, together with - E 
san elaborate and - weighty | minute by. the. Lieutenant-Governor, Nx 
~ occupy over 300 pages. of a supp lement to the Gazette of. I ndia. a 


i ‘This, like the opinions on the Ibert Bill, is another striking case 


-pf the reversal of the historie action. of. Balaam, as the officials | E 


called on to bless have, if not exactly cursed, gone as near to curs- — 
|. ing as official propriety will admit. The Bill meets with a general, 
T but. by no means a hearty, approval from about one- fourth xr 
of those consulted, whilst about one-half express their unqualified — 






troubles: from ` their enforcement. The. Lieutenant- Governor in . 


bis. minute goes fully into all the chief enactments of ihe = 
Measure, and. “concludes: Gp stating- his general approval of die. s 


A princi iple es in the following terms :— pes 


Ty bringing his remarks: on the en occasion ea. a ‘ae. Mr. Rivers ta 


Es ‘Thompson’ would again say, that although on-same- points he has nat been 
ui able. te. Approve: (he: Bill ^as drafted, and has felt himself. constrained too: 
make suggestions at variance with some of its provisions, he is: still bound. 











ibiy- exist: very: widely, and. whose éontinned: existence. As. Eo ad Boe 
with the peace and prosperity of these Provinces. Pr ne m. 
i: "With: ‘regard | to one. objection strongly ee ag nist ae Bill, E" 
sand insisted on: with. some force by. many of the officials. consulted, dc 


E that the conditions of land tenure in Bengal and Behar differ PS E 


E widely. that no general; rent law i is + admissi ble, Mr. Rivers Thomp- ges 
"Son remarks s= 20.0. ce TEES PRO ME 

AR. In’ the first ‘piace í offer : a few: “obuervatious! c on ‘thie He of t logistating I 
for the whole of these provinces ju oue Bill, as the. proposal: to do -so meets. ^. 
; Sii some „opposition: Th; il be within ‘the ‘Kitowledge 9t. ‘the e Gbverniaent a 








ihe t useing of Purltsiénte: These ` statements” [ ford t 


Voménüsnihation of its principles. and anticipate grave and lasting — E. 


repéat,. that if modified’ on those: points, the Bill; in his opinion, wil 
‘be a constitutional and successful effort to: remedy. abuses which unquestion- |. 





. of India th at. doubts: on the point, suggested. at: an: early: stage of this. dig 7 ; Pu 
^. . cussion, were formulated by. Mr. Reynolds in the vu cdi satan iced Ja 
co Appendix IV; Vol. IL. of the Report. submitted. by. the Bengal Govern. |. — 

s iment in 1881; but Sir Ashley Eden. on full consideration of the subject, . ^ ^ 
.. thought separate Bills unnecessary, believing that, “if his .proposals fof. .. .- 
basing the occupancy. right on a broad and popular basis throughout the ^ 
. whole of the Lower Provinces met with approval aud if the Improvements ^^ 
 — — suggested by him in the law of distraint were accepted, the matters calling... 50t 
.. for exceptional treatment in connection with Behar would be practically ^... 
... reduced to two, viz., the disposal of claims to zeraaf lands, and the | regulas 05 
. tion of the procedure for the regulation of remis in kind) 0 00 


«^ -. Yo these remarks of his predecessor, as well as to the arguments advanced =. 

by Mr. Reynolds and others in favour of separate legislation for Bengal and ..-. : 

_. for Behar, the. Lieutenant-Governor has given his eareful attention; and |... 
.. while he admits that differences do exist between the two portions of these =i: 


-. provinces in somé respects, he is not prepared to say that they are such as ^ ^. 
` call for divided treatment. It is true that in Bengal the ‘demand for legis — ^-^ 
"lation came, in the first instance, from the landlords, whe urgently pressed . —.- 
- for increased facilities for enhancing and realising rents, while. 3n Behar the o == 
ery was from the ryots for protection from illegal enhancement and ejects | | .- 
ment. It is also true that in Bengal the extent to which sub-infeudation — ^. 
has gone produces difficulties in adjusting the mutual relations of proprietor, © ~ 
.  tenure-hoider, and ryot, while in Behar those difficulties are less developed, |... 
. -Ft is further true that in some districts of Behar the system of corn-rents dg o ^. 
—. far more prevalent than in the districts of Bengal Proper. But granting. all ^^... a 
_ this, an examination of these points of apparent difference will show that. = 
. , thé differences are of degree, rather than of essence; while in Bengal we: > 
_ have well-marked instances of the same evils which depress industry and. 
_ disturb the public peace in the Patna Division. If ejectmeut, asa means of. 
. extorting enhanced rents, widely prevails in Behar, evidence is not wanting 
Bengal. Does a Behar zemindar or thikadar attach the whole crop of the 
Yyot to compel payment of an increased jumma or of. legally irrecoverable 


 arrears }—the Uengal zemindar applies corresponding pressure through suits .. 
for monthly kists, or through some other Jegal device, in order that he may ^ - 


Un (as one recently ventured to tell a sub-divisional officer) "by | hook or-by . | ; 


. ."erook? raise the rents aud break the rates, . Where Behar laudlords shift c0. 
_. their ryots from field to field (as they have admitted they do) to prevent tbe — > 
growth of prescriptive rights, the Bengal zemiudar can apply no less potent — 

_ pressure, if one may judge from the agreements”: which are registered in ^ 

. such. widely. ‘different districts.as the 24-Pergunnahs and Mymensingh. In . 

;, Bengal and Behar alike, the efforts of landlords are directed towards the 

.. Same end—«encbancement of rent, prevention of the growth of tenant right, ^ 

|, &nd its destruction where it has grown upy and if in Bengal they are nots0 ^. ^ 
. Successful in their efforts as in Behar, that is not because of any dissimilarity ^|. ^ 

of aim. ‘The same evil demands the same broad line of treatmeutin all -.. 

- portions of these provinces. To prescribe every variation of detail to suit ^ ^. 

wo decal circumstances is not within the compass of any law; these varintiong ^ ^. 

.: must be worked out in practice by the applications of the broad. principles = 0 
. of the law to individual. cases by the courts or other authorities entrusted "en 


. 2 withthe administration of the Ach? ^5 000000000 EE A 
‘The meeting. of Bengal and Behar Landowners, held in the — 





(. Calcutta Towa Hall on the 17th November, under the Presidency —— 
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of masia: to ihe Ra of. State and His Vi feeroy, pen an 


the former to direct that no farther proceedings be taken in ^. => 
the matter of. the Bill until he has had an opportunity Bt 2v. 
reconsidering his. decision with. reference to. the facts stated iu = 
the memorial, and the latter to DA the Bil until the 9. 
Secretary of. State das had. time- fally consider. these 175: 
representations. The view taken. D the meeting was that 


only one side of the question had been presented to. the Secretary — 

of: State. by. the Government of India, and. that his: approval d 
| of. the Bill had been. based upon . ibe. -excessively partial 
put statements placed | before him. The zemindars, therefore, demand - 






















T. patient: hearing, and that further action should be postponed 


ea ds detailed and able. discussion of the Bill from the zemindars' : 
ae ‘< Permanant Settlement, and the condition of land tenures previous! yo 
~~ against. the Tenancy Bill it has had precisely the: contrary — 
|. effect, in England, “The excitement created by the Ilbert Bil 
"o Salita. and, ag a consequence, t the Tenancy Bill has attracted its full. 
Share of. attention and is being discussed in the press in a way that 


"would scarcely have been possible ayearago. Mr. Roper Lethbridge, 


-> Review, read a paper on the. Bengal. Tenancy Bill at a. meeting ; 








| ` that their. side of the question | ‘shonld receive an equally. 2 e = 


RE > pending the. consideration: of the case for the zemindars, which ^. ^ 
77 das not yet been stated. The memorial adopted by this meeting ——— 


^ point of view, based- upon ‘the Regulations of Lord Cornwalli'8 —— | 


| ^. existent, © Tt. is. interesting | Xo note, that although the Ilbert oe 
Bill has. here. in India thrown into the shade. he. agitation - 


POE has created an interest. in Indian affairs which. previously did not — 


. well known to our readers as a former. editor of the Calcutta n 


—. ef the East India Association in. St. Jamess Hall early in | ^. 
November, in which. be: stigmatized the Bil as a “magnificent ^ - 
.. measure of. spoliation,” ' a view adopted all but- unanimously - ds 
oo, py the.” meeting. . This has introduced the question to the . . 
~o Carena of publie discussion at home, and we note that the opinions . - 
of the Liberal press are not so uniformly in favour of. the si 
` measure as in the case of the Ibert Bil and that there is 


pua strong” ‘tendency. to treat Lord. Coruwallis's Permanent Settles ..— : 











1 omia International. Exhibition -urtaiuly demands. more than = Y 


E sith. a respect. which interferes. somewhat. with party views, i o 
; o. Although. it is, to a certain extent, gratifyging to find Indian _ 
affairs taking their proper place. in. the interest aud. attention 
“of the community at home, it will not be. altogether a subject ` 

OF congratulation if they. come to be judged, as seems likely, entires: o.: 
Jy on party g grounds as affecting: the ponton of the Ministry. of "e 


"ot. “thier ane ‘daring: ‘the: ‘quarter, the: opening. of. 2i 
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- passing attention, : | "i is the. first. Exhibition vt an Tatera oe 
character ever held i in India, . and. ihe. share which the Governe c. 7 
Ulo ment: of: Bengal. has. taken. in its | inception and. preparation ^ ^. 
220 has been. based upon. the dope of: giving a new. and. powerful ^. UM 
impulse to the trade and industries “of the. Indian Empire. 02000 
by o6 Although - the influence of exhibitions on. the. devel lopment of | ^... 
. trade has no. doubt been considerably - exaggerated, their in- 
 ereasing © "popularity amongst the leading - “trading countries =o 
"of the world indicates. that this influence is real and powerful. | 
The prospect of bringing home to foreign nations, in a forcible . ^. 
and effective way, a knowledge of the. undeveloped and unnoticed’ — 
. resources of India, and-of giving to India a truer notion of the 
|. benefits. to. be. gained. from more extended intercourse and trade ^. 2d 
i with other Colonies, to quote the words of Colonel Trevor's: report. DX M 
^ was more than sufficient to justify. the Lieutenant-Governor of  . 
i Bengal i in giving to M. Joubert’s scheme official sanction and active 00 S 
official aid. Although. the peculiar relations between M..Joubert |^. = 
JA and the Coe in the undertaking: have not been without 
their disadvantages, aud have required very delicate management, = - 
-> there can be no doubt that the combination of private and official d cae 
^. ^ effort thus brought about has resulted in. making the Exhibition... 
— ofar more. complete and satisfactory than would. otherwise bave | ^. 
. been possible under the circumstances, With the laudable. object We. 
< above referred to, the. Government of Bengal has exerted. itself ^. 
to the utmost to. make the Exhibition à. splendid success, and. |... 
has placed every facility: at M. Joubert’s disposal to counteract ^. 
.. the peculiar. difficulties attendant upon an Internatinal Exhibition. Dex 
~~ held in India. And, iu spite of the somewhat ill-omened opening, ^. . 
|| due to. the unusually inclement weather, dtis impossible: üot ig 7 
: recognise that, by the innumerable exhibits. fr om India and abroad . = => 
x Which. “are here effectively displayed, aud by the active. intereourse $i 
ES ‘now, going on between. all parts of. ihe world and. Cal eütta 1n oos 
m connection with the Exhibition, ‘there is every prospect: of a pers us 
A manent stimulus being given to Indian manufactüres and com- | 
merce. There are, however, no signs so far of that autidipated > ES 
coo influx of visitors from all parts - of. the world; which is perhaps ee 
“necessary to make the undertaking financially. successful, &üd, c 
although the beneficial effect upon the development of. trade may ^ 7 
Los he independent of this, we trust, for M. Joubert’s sake, who certainly = | 
~*~ deserves well of India, that. in. the ensuing months - the hopes; ^| 
of sufficient. visitors. to make the undertaking pay will be e mote ORC 
d MAR realized. - | IE Mig der fu a 


The Veh December 1 1888. 
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-Bül ‘controversy “has undergone a ‘transformation, almost ^ e 


2 theatrical. ‘in its suddenness... On Saturda y December 22nd, with. 07 
| “out. any. previous indication of what was coming, there appeared | i 
` in the daily papers a communication from the Defends. Association ` 
2 to. the effect, that a concordat had been. arranged with the Govern- E 


: ament, the. general features of which were as follows :— 


No: Native, other than. a Native District I udge, Bd à ‘Native District Mae 
a is to exercise Criminal J urisdiction c over noce British. sube E 


oet S 2 


e The Poropat F British à antject i in every y sud case “Ciclnsive: of offences. a d 
7 triable by. & District. Magistrate) is to be entitled, ag of right, to be. tried. m Eum 
Z a Ju ury, t the majority of whom. shall consist of European British. “subjects, - mox 


cS "This right, ‘moreover, is to he confer red « even in. nou-Ju üry Districts. | 
: UK. “This aight ts to. apply. in every. case triable by. a. District. Magistrate 
2 even when auch Magistrate. is himself & European British subject. 


BS The. result of this agreement will be to establish upon a TUS diea 


- | Waals, end, “as a matter. of final legislation, this pr inciple—the. rights: ando 


a liberties of European British aubjects i in criminal matters will ia every cage | 


» : be safe-guarded by a decision: or: verdict of men of their own race. 


On. Monday, December | 25th, this star tlag announcement was s 
x ra d: by the following. additional communication from ERE 


*. the Defence Association ;— — 


«€ "That: no "plewadecetanding Led arise, the 2 mud "Anglo: e 


E Indian - Defence Association supplement their communication of. Friday... 


evening last by. giviug the. exact terms of the Concordat on the subject ^. 
< o£. the. Qriminal- ‘Procedure - Code On the basis- of the. modifications "M d 
p approved i in (he Secretary of State's despatch, the right to be given to = 
2 European - British. subjects, when brought | for. trial before a District | eee 
E Magistrate. or Sessions J udge, to claim trial by. 4 ury, such as is. provided |. 
-forin Section 461 of. the t Criminal Procedure Onde, a to the following ee 


E Conditions + - s 


d =No distinction t to -bo pee between European and Native Distt EU 


: Magistrates and Sessions J udges, - UNE oy 
| $,—'T'he powers of ‘District Magistrates. ander »Beion" 446 ot the Code us 
A be extended to imprisonment f or six x months, or * Bue et: two thousand =; 
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“The Executive Committee: of. ihe Defence Association will seepi. this ae | 3s 
T : “understanding as a settlement. E EON mL ma poo 
| < The: effect t. these poe. ‘announcements 2 E o o | 
"ie A "pu an immediate aud almost complete stop to the violent. and EXP. 


painful agitation which has so long been distracting: ihe. country, | 


E The compromise. -thus indicated has been accepted by the Euo e 
|». pean community às à satisfactory. concession to their claims and ^^. 


a full recognition of what. they have maintained to be their |. 


.. just and iua lienable- rights, and. the storm that a fortnight ago. rd 
: “raged $0 dangerously - has been. succeeded. y à sudden, cand it cs pu 
MT may be. unnatural, dull, ‘There are not wanting, however, warn i us 
UN ‘ing ‘voices to poiut out that this compromise possesses no nee A 
^ elements of stability, and that i in all likelihood ihe present. feeling a 

- of satisfaction. is merely a temporary and evanescent incident . d 
. which must by and by be succeeded bya renewal of strife. . The — Kr. 
restoration of the right toa jury, - a majority ‘of whom shall be Die 
European British: subjects, is. offered to the European commu- T 
. nity as a compensation for their acquiescence in the jurisdiction m Y 
Ue : of native. judges. "The right of trial by jury. was abandoned inr 
. 1872, because it was admitted on all hands to be altogether imprae- — . B 

B ticable in this- -countr y; and to involve i in many cases. a denial of. 2 nme 
justice, It is now proposed to restore this right universally. m 

. But. nothing. has yet been. advanced to show that trial by j jury, (s ex 
uc abandoned. in. 1872. as impracticable, has. again become practi- "ur 
LA cable. in 1883. The. conditions: of life. in the. Mofussil may a T 
< have altered. somewhat during the last. decade, - but. ab may © cvs 
p be reasonably questioned whether they have 80, far changed as ON 
to make the trial of Europeans. by a. jury of their own pr 

- .. countrymen, less inconvenient and unsatisfactory than. it was. DE ae 
= acknowledged | io be iil years. ago. B ‘seems ‘probable th at, if SRM 
| p this compromise. is. passed. into. law, i ina few years. the exaction of E E T 
: x this. right. by. Europeans | on trial will be found, as before, io in E 3 pon 
1 :  volve such an intoler able obstruction to the. ‘speedy and sure: ad. d ow P, 
: : : io ministration of justice that a revision of ihe law will again be "e "rr 
a ees jt and the battle, will be e joined o once more on “the old issues, RUM 
$ EK cu ae ae ees eae ct ae PIT ME 290 ee rae 








ee were oa perhaps ‘that i it “ghoutd be Taghte oi ni dde 


with: now, once. for. all, than that the. conditions of its present —— 

settlement should involve à provision | for the. periodical renewing n 

ee the dangerous. ‘strife which has wrought so much evil to India s 
^ during the year that is- ‘ended. EE is possib! e, however, that the . Gr : 


. P Bill as finally. drafted may contain provisions’ not yet revealed — 
(which may throw a new light upon this strange concordat, We- 


await, ‘then, with much interest the meeting of the Legislative es 
| Council on January 4th, when no doubt a fuller. explanation of Mh : 
the. provisions of what is practically a new ‘Bill will be made — P 


m publie, and the methods by which trial by jury may be restored — d ] 
s without. obstructing and. retarding the administration of gue I Nr 
li “eo wit be fully explained, Bow L1 oe ce ee ee 
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Gane ERAL LITERATURE. 


z 4 The a of. ‘England. Two Courses of PORE by Ji gs 
. Seeley, M. A, Regius. Professor of. “Modern Bis" in. ‘the QU e 


University of. Cambridge, &o. 7. 





‘to contain many new and pregnant ways of looking at old 


| Subjects and: much food for reflection. This volume of lectures, Ea 
delivered. in his. capacity | as Professor of Modern History i Hio 10 
- Cambridge University, is not only of the highest interest. on. HE EE 

`: account. "of the novelty and breadth of view with which a IO 
. Somewhat hackneyed subject. is treated, but is also peculiarly. ^ © 
M appropriate at the present time, when events in the Colonies = 
.. And in India have brought into the forefront of discussion the | ^ 
difficult and complicated question of the relations between ihe d 
B Mother Country and the Greater Britain beyond the seas, 5 0 
-In the first lecture, Professor Seeley remarks: “ The history: ‘of oie ee 

England ought to end with something that might: be calleda . 5 
moral, Some large conclusion ought to arise out of it: it ouglit 5i 
zov tg. exhibit. the general tendency of English affairs in such a way SA 
as to set us thinking about. the future, and divining the. destiuy tie 
< Which is before us, ‘The more so. because: the part played Sa 
our country in the world. cortainly does not grow less prominentàs ^ 
- history advances: . England has grown steadily greater and greater, 000 
a " absolutely at. least, if not always relatively. ‘The interest. “of En- wr 
'oglish history ought therefore to deepen. steadily towards its. close, ^ 
- And, since the future grows out of the past, the history of the. past XE 
of England ought to give: rise to à prophecy concerning her future, 7 
ne Nal our popular historians scarcely seem to think so. English | - 
^. history, as. popularly related, not only has no distinct end, but = 
^. .:]eaves off in such a gradual manner, growing feebler and. feebler, aU 
duller and. duller, towards the close, that one might suppose) 
oe =" that ‘England, ‘instead of steadily gaining in strength, had been ^. —. 

i thor a. century . or two dying. of old. age" Professor “Seeley Ol 2 
. ‘opinion that this is simply. because. our popular historians have ^ - d 
^. - altogether ‘missed the true point. of view in describing the. ^ 
t . eighteenth. ‘and nineteenth centuries. of English. history, ETC 0.0 
Dor that when . once this true. pont. of view. às “Atiained, the: dull. m 


NY book by the thoughtful prey of tg Ns Homo” dg "mod. | : DS fu 
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RES dido. of "uc ‘Tater’ centuries assumes a dignity, Pune S 


uu and meaning, which entitle it to rank in interest with the history — 
Uo ef any previous ‘period. This point of view is that from - 


A. which by. far tlie. greatest. .event of modem: history is seen 
^ to be. the immense e extension. of tle. English name Sinto = 
other. ee of the globe, . the foundation of Greater 


z Britain.” — Seeley jin these lectures. re-writes Eoglish - 


is history, or Po indicates. generally. how English: history. "e 
7 ought to be re-written,so as to bring into full relief the true 


oe meaning and. influence of the great English Exodus, Heshows ^ 
c that “this Exodus makes a. most. ample and. a most ful and. 
interesting chapter in English history. 1 venture to assert that 


.. during the eighteenth century it determines the whole course ^— 
Of affairs, that the main strugg ole of Euglaud from the time of. 


^C «Louis XIV. to the time of ‘Napoleon | was for the: possession of the —. 


= New World, and that it is for want of perceiving this that most 
no of us find that century of English history uninteresting.” It — 


— "ids thus Professor Seeley’s novel theory, that the history of Europe 2 


during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries has had for its — 


< real meaning a. struggle | between. the European powers for the © 








a possession of the New World, and that this struggle has in reality | e 
ae been. atthe bottom of all wars and diplomacy, ‘however much it . 


may have been obscured by the misrepresentations of historians. _ 


cr Mr, Besley. applies his theory with great courage, and indeed | l 


“surprises the reader by the ingenuity with which he makes nearly —. 
-every event of importance during the later centuries of history... - 


2 hinge upon . this struggle for Colonial Empire. But in ‘his — T 





E “hands. ‘this theory. certainly has a wonderful effect in giving unity |. 


230 ‘our history. during recent centuries, and in binding. together 


- into a consistent whole the long succession of apparently. dise 


I ‘connected events. He traces the gradual influence of the discovery — 
of the New. World. upon the polities of the Old with singular pic. ~ 


ae türesqueness and skill, and shows how “the New. World. became ^ 


UU: political force of the most tremendous magnitude by the ` 


. interference of the European Governments, by their assuming .— 


Ne the-control of all the States set up by their subjects in it, The — 
pu necessary effect; of this. policy- was the entire’ transformation of. 
othe. politics of Europe, by materially altering the interest and 


zu position. of five great European States, In one word, the New | 


: : World in. the “seventeenth. and. eig hteenth centuries does nog lie: s 
.- Outside Europe, but exists in it as a principle. of unlimited polis e 


E. -tical change."  Tlie rise and fall of the Colonial Empires of these PU 
five States, Spain, Portugal, Holland, France and England, are 


rm successively traced, and. the events.of. the seventeenth and eighteenth : ; 


Sentana presented i in vouch a a light t that ther seem to have been but 2 | 
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 & preparation for the great world-empire of England in the nides | oo 
. teenth century. The long series of wars with France that filled up > ——— 
the eighteenth century, beginning with the war consequent upon. 

the revolution of 1688, and ending with Waterloo in 1815, which c on 
saddled posterity with our enormous National Debt, are shown 
to group themselves together as a struggle between England and ^00 
l  Branee for the great prize of a Colonial aud Indian Empire. In ^. 
. Bome of these wars, the Colonial question is plainly in the front: 45 
. in others it is only dimly in the background: butin allitis |. Nm 
. the real ground of. conflict, although the war ‘may ostensibly ^. 
... have arisen out of. some smaller difference, - We cannot follow ^ ^ 
‘Professor Seeley in detail into his exceedingly _ powerful. recasting = ^^ 
of English history from the time of the Armada, an event with ^. 





~ which begins the history of this expansion of England. ^ ^ FUSE 
 . His story of the. vicissitudes of the conflict out of which our ^ ^ 
—world-empire has arisen is. singularly elear and striking, and’ 90 = 
. .. One rises from its reading with the impression that this expansion | m 
.. of England is the supreme event for which the world has been pre- |. =en. 
paring for centuries. This effect is no doubt. partly due to the... 


fascination of Professor Seeley’s style, bat, making all allowance =- 
for this, there can be no-question that such a view of the dignity ^... 
. of our Colonial Empire is far more consistent with the truth of his | 
A tory than the light indifference with which we are wont to treat > 
. it. Professor Seeley having thus presented -our Colonial and. — 
. Indian Empire ina. light which makes this " Expansion of Eog- > 
. laud" the most pregnant fact of modern times, we. turn with | 
.$0:ne eagerness. to his discussion of the future of our empire, to s: 5 
see what. . practical inferences” he | is r able ^to. “deduce. | For, m : T 
. undoubtedly, the future of our Colonial and Indian. Empire isa = 
.. question grave enough to sober the lightest amongst us. There are — 
_ those who look upon our grown-up Colonies as only an encumbrance, ^... 
. And who pin their faith to the old dictum of Turgot « Colonies ^... 
are like fruits which cling to the tree only till they ri pen. LI 
. These anticipate that, as our Colonies attain a certain stage of ^. . 
. development, they will naturally break off all connection with ^ ^ 
= England and become independent States, either by some: peaceful =) 
arrangement, or by such wars of independence as toré the South =; 
. . American Republies from Spain, aud the United: States from us. 9 
= | And those who hold this view either regard this separation as an ^. 
(^ inevitable. evil which we must be prepared to face submissively, or ^. — 
. €lseas a positive good both for England and her Colonies. The ^. 
effect of the secession of the American colonies was to ele vale. o o 
.. Lurgot’s proposition, with a certain school of politicians, intoa ooo 
/. .. demonstrated principle, and a consequence has ebeen that the. ^. 
. growth of a much larger Colonial Empire to take their place has 
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^. eally opposed to it, and presents in a strikingly clear light many 


—^- -eolonies founded and maintained under conditions tending |. 





een regarded with very little interest or satisfaction, Although ` 
‘Professor Seeley does not deliberately set himself to combat this |. 
view, he says a good deal. incidentally to show that “heis radies: bo" 


.. "aspects of our Colonial and Indian Empire which tell forcibly = 
against it. He ‘points out that not only were the. American 


— - naturally to separation, totally different from those that have led n 


| to our more modern expansion, but also that they were governed — X 
"^^ mder the old pernicious colonial system, and: rebelled at a ^ 






























narrow-minded and pedantic way. The principle of Turgot 


system has passed away, This old system treated colonies as 


and pleasure of the parent. state: the new view, by which alone 


^... not. possessions of England, but integral. parts of England. . 
We must adopt this view in earnest ; we must cease altogether . 


i. to England. We must cease to think that ihe history of Eng- — 


... ,eommubication introduced by steam and electricity have rendered — 


off a constant stream of emigration, how from a fringe of settle- — 





a  . "time. when that system itself was administered in an unusually $t 


may apply to colonies of religious refugees managed under a  . 
. ^ "bad colonial system, but our colonies now are a natural ex- o = 
"pansion of the State due to over-population, and the old colonial ^ 


"possessions" of the Mother Country, as landed estates to be = _ 
administered, not for their own good, but for the advantage - 


c. eur second Colonial Empire can be. maintained, is that they aro — ^ 


7L v0 say that England is an island oft the North-Western coast ofo 
^01. Hurope, that it has an area of 120,000. square miles aud a popu- ^. 

— ation of thirty odd millions, We must cease to think. that. 
— emigrants, when they go to colonies, leave England or are lost | ^ 


“>> Jand is the history of the Parliament that sits at Westminster, ^. 
. and that affairs which are not discussed there cannot belong 
-o to. English history. We must accustom ourselves to contem-  . 
-= plate the whole empire together and call it all En gland.” The .- 
-.. problem of holding together communities so distant. from each © 
. ether as the integral parts of this vast empire would have ^ ^ 
-.- been insoluble a century ago, but “science has given to the poli- — 
teal organism anew. circulation, which is steam, and a new - 
— s mervous system, which is electricity.” . The facilities for rapid 


—'., -ascheme of federation and of representation possible and no .- 
| -. longer ridiculous as it was declared by Burke to bea century — 
(5 s 8go, and the United States have shown us how this scheme may 
“>. be ‘thrown into a practical form. “The United States have solved —— 
^ i0 a problem substantially similar, by showing how a State may throw 


ments on the Atlantica whole Continent as far as the Pacific | 
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pon dcttlamente: Seil: "E soon. diim hele E ‘or: GN 
cone whether they will bear to be taxed for the. benefit of the whole? | 
^^ Professor. Beeley - advances. a- ‘striking argument to show. the. 


urgent. necessity of England facing and solving. this problem in - 2r ws 
-her own case, if she would retain her- place. amongst. the nation, 


The vast and unprecedented expansion ofi Russia and the | IU ; 
-United States, which will in all likelihood. continue, willsoon - e 
-reduce to utter insignificance such old. European States as France >o 


aid” Germany, which. have no such. power. of unlimited - expan- = 2 
gion, and depress them into the second. clase, If England herself 7. 
<: remains purely. a European State, the same fate inevitably. awalig c^ coo 


"her, “Our empire is a vast English | nation, only a. nation so ^" 


: widely. dispersed, that before the: age of steam and electricity is EL i 
- strong natural. bonds of race. and "religion © seemed practically ^ 


E dissolved by distance. As soon, then, as- distance is abolished i 
by science, as soon as it is. proved by the examples of the ` 


2. United | States and Russia | that | political. union over. vást 097 J 


areas has begun to bep ossible, so soon Greater Britain /.— i 


starts up. not "only à. rea Hity, but & "robust reality. dt will Vue 
belong to the stronger class of political unions, If it wil — 


not be stronger than. the United States, we may say with confi- - En : S 
dence that it will be far stronger than the great conglomeration of . ^ 
Slavs, Germans, Turcomans. ‘and Armenians, of Greek Christians, Cae 


TUE f Catholics, Rod Mossalmans and. Buddhists, which. we. ei 


"Russia 


Ín the. second. course of. iti "Proféior- ‘Seeley.’ ‘devotes i 


himself to. a consideration of our Indian Empire, which is aie i 
- i gether on a. ‘diferent footing from the Colonies, to. whieh. alone. the. 
_. > preceding remarks apply. We must confess to a feeling of dis. | i 

appointment with this part of the volume... The striking Origi- 7 


 mality and. force of the views expressed i in the first course lof lon 9s 


‘tures relating to the Colonies led us to anticipate that Professor ^ D 
Beeley would be.able to throw some new light upon the problem ... 


of India, and do something to help on its solution, -But suchisnot ~~ 


E the case. The difficulties of the problem baffle Professor Seeley ^^. 
088 they do all other thinkers, and all that he does is to state these... 


= difficulties with exceptional clearness whilst confessing himself un- .— 


able to solve them. ‘Whilst holding that “ nothing great that. 
oi las ever been done by Engl ishmén-was done so unintentionally, ^. 
EET. accidentally, as the conquest tof India,” he considers that, whilst we... zs 
. /.^"$neur enormous and intolerable responsibilities, we reap. from it the: cv 


single. advantage of a great Indian trade, purchased, however, at > | 


ET „the expense of a perpetual dread of Russia and of all movements in ^ ^ 
"the Mussalman world and of all. changes in Egypt. He points . i 


» Le EM what t perhaps: Ln as vel to’ impres spon: people a at “hor ome ae 











- SEEN the Bibel c crisis, diat « our k Rupe: in. Tdi is I ids posed. ni 
US ple by the faet that there is no Indian nationality, nothing of vs 
^ the nature of a national feeling. amongst the countless diverse races. s 
^. over whom our strange rule is spread. But if such a national. —. | 
AK feeling. ever does arise, if. India once begins to breathe asasingle ^ oo, 
RN national whole, our empireis at an. end. “ The moment a mus ^. 
^5 tiny is but. threatened, which shall be no mere mutiny, but the De 
expression of a universal feeling of nationality, at that. moment. . 
all hope is at an end, as all desire ought to be at an end, of preser- 
^ ving our Empire." The growth of such a national feeling. of 7 
VE sufficient depth to bring about our retirement from India is surely ET 
-. very far off, although it seems. possible that in the gradual lapse - 
= of time such a feeling may be generated as the effect of our own - 
-o peaceful rule. Sueh faint indications as exist at present of a national 
feeling are the direct result of British influence, and itis notat ^ ^ 
eee all improbable that the education aud. civilization of the West. 9 < 
s. which we aré teaching our native- fellow- -subjects may, in the end, | . 
^ "murture that national feeling. which Professer Seeley thinks must be A 
oo the signal of our withdrawal. But the ^ spurious and counterfeit | 
os “patriotism, with the newspaper expression of which we. are ab ng 
^. present. familiar, has nothing whatever to do with the genuine - 
. «feeling of the whol e of Indi 1à as one. people, to which Professor 
nee Seeley refers, nor isthe formation of a National Fund, for > 
-.. the. purpose. of creating and fostering national discontent, 
|y indication of the existence of a real national feeli ing. o 
|a Whilst minimising the. advantages of our Indian Empire to Eng-  -. 
: aed? and. reducing them. to the one item of trade, Professor. eae 
oe Seeley writes very doubtfully of the advantages of our rule too 
.. ; the natives themselves, We quote his own words. — — We, perhaps, . _ 
ee have not gained much from it, but has India gained t Qn this’ .- 
4: question — p have desired to - speak with great difftdence, - Thaye c2 
a . asserted. eonfidently only thus much, that no ereater experiment - 
^as ever been tried on the globe, and that the effects of it will- 
SP be. ‘comparable’ to. the effect of the Roman Empire upon the — 
oo nations of Europe, nay. probably. will be much greater. This means, | 
- (530 doubt, that vast benefits will be done to India, but it does nob D 
Rede necessarily mean that. great mischiefs may not also be done. 
cos Nay, 16, “you. ask- on which side the balance will incline, | and © i 
pata whether, if we succeed i ju bringing India into the full current of ^. 
European: civilisation, - we shall not evidently be rendering her | 
s the greatest . possible service, I should only answer eI. hope. sQ: do 
“trast so? In. ‘the academic” study. of these vast questions, we = 
.. should ‘take care to avoid. the: optimistic commonplaces. of tier. 
^. ; newspapers. Our Western. civilization. 18, perhaps, not absolutely ^. 
2 the eo oma) thing s we ike. toi imagine it M. Ehe i: good „which. B 
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E Professor. Seeley dim date we. ase dono do » udis. ds 


-phat we have. brought anar chy and. plunder to an end and estab- 


— lished something like the immensa majestas Romane pacis = 


o 250,000. 000° human beings. This | is something, after all < 
although Professor Seeley, with that caution which he eontinuall y 2o 
xt brings. in to check and tone down his enthusiasms, is. careful to d 

d point out that even this is not an unmixed good. The whole- tone  — 
. of Professor Seeley's discussion of the- Indian question. is depres- .- 


ES sing, and to a. certain extent pessimistic, and ib is obvious that. he ee 


| has recoiled before the difficulties of the problem. ‘It is some - 


o satisfaction, however, to find him distinctly of opinion that, what- ae 
i ceyer difficulties beset the experiment, itmust go forward. “Here, = 


too, the great uniting forces of the age are at work, ‘England. and a x 


India are drawn every year, for good. Or for evil, more closely | 


m together. Not, indeed, that disuniting forces might- not ‘easily 9 


=o spring - UD, not that our rule itself may not possibly be calling out o 

© forces which may ultimately tend to disruption, nor yet that the ^. 

. Ennpire is altogether free from the danger of a sudden c catastrophe. ^ = 
But for the present we are driven both by necessity and duty ta 0 70:05 
-a closer union, Already we should ourselves suffer. greatly. from 





"disruption, and the longer the union lasts the more important it 


will become to us. Meanwhile, the sameis true in an. infinitely Tir on 
` greater degree of India itself. The transformation we are. making |. 
/.— there may cause us some misgivings, but though we. may be led ^. 
- conceivably- to wish that it had 1 never been begun, nothing could VERE 
ever convince. us that it ought to be broken "oft i in tlie middl Cine 
Aud, after all, that is the point with which. we are immediately ~~ 


duce concerned. We are here, and must remain here for ihe present ^ 
oon “nor, is there anything to: indicate that the time for our. withdrawal Do 
ag ab hand: and the “continual weak selt- questioning which Has ^... 
7. become the fashion latterly can have no other effect than to make og 
scs H8 hesitate. and falter. in. the duty t that Hes dinmediately. to Que om 
Z hand. Eos BD 
jc do coaelustoh, we heartily. oe thie: "book: to ll bond DUE 
x bs take a wide and rational interest in the fortunes | of. our. o E: 
C Empire, and who desire to find in-the history of ourown times ^ .- 


some of that serious and noble dignity which it is the fashion of lh 
— historians to regard as belonging only to the past. “It is impossible — o 
- oto rise from. the reading of. Professor Seeley’ s lectures without the- 


feeling that, in the histor y that is being made round about us and o 


Def which. we. F interested. witnesses, there are. problems | of far oo o 


- . more. surpassing moment for. human weal than any which have |. 
yet. been: ‘solved, and. possibilities. of good and. evil for mankind: iem 


Which give even to our prosaic and. commonpl ace colonies a digni- Uu 


T EN and honourable place's in the. world's deny The "se a - uS 
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i ike Bs. re mesemanily more ‘coll "n and Br ete T 


than * Ecce Homo,” is particularly clear and forcible, and Professor ^ 


V Seeley’s arguments are marked by. the same curiously suppressed A 





E) enthusiasm. which: B 80 much. fascination to his | more famous ee 


AE work. 





: A Report on tha (mais of Bengal, ‘1881. By J. re ^ Bouiditlon.- of 1 | | 
“> the Bengal Civil Service, | Inspector-General | of ‘Registration. "E 
. Printed at the Bengal Secretariat Press. | Calcutta, 1883. $ 


| Xx TE must confess” that we approached. the | pe rusal: et M 





©. Macaulay when he undertook. to review Dr, Nares’ edition opo 
. Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Further acquaintance, however, with ^ 


$ n the three bulky. volumes now before us bas shown our fears to be — 
- groundless. The plan of the work is, indeed, remarkable init ^ 


a z simplicity. In volume I, we have, in the first. place, a full and |. E 
— ^élear account of the machinery by. which. the. information required 


E by thé Gevernment was collected, aud of the processes by which | 


A dé was ‘subsequently ‘compiled in the form in which it is now: pre- € 
o sented, "The ground being’ thus cleared, Mr. Bourdillon - proceeds |. 
oa the second. part of. ‘volume I to discuss, with great wealth 


s. ef illustration, the numerous important questions that arise on & —-— 


. s;ennsideration of the statistical returns. Separate chapters aro. 


- devoted. to the statisties of area aud population, to the increase 
.And decrease of the people, to. religious belief, to civil condition, . 





 - religion and age, to religion, sex and age, to the castes of Hindus, ^ 
UR birthplace and: language, to occupations, degrees of education, . 
D and. physical and mental infirmities: ~ in Appendi ix A, arega- - 
DE Ahered together. a- ‘number. of- forms, circülar orders. and other A 
ol papers of general interest. Volumes IL and HI. consist wholly S 
v HOE statistical tables, - Appendix B. which occupies the whole of- 
| the second volume, contains the twenty- one statements which _ 
izo were: preserved | by. ihe. Goverüment | of India for general use — 
throughout. the entire. country, while ten additional tables pres- 
Be cribed some by. the. Oensus Commissoner, and some by the Govern- 
 ; ament of Bengal, are given in. ‘volume. i The absence of anmo 
p index. ‘to: some extent. detracts from the usefulness of. the. Report on 
asa work of reference for the general reader, but the additional — 
ode delay. Which. its. preparation. would have involved: in the e publica- oo 
— tion of the work was no doubt held to be an insuperable. pee ioe: ths 
.. ..Àn every other respect, Mr. Bourdillou’s Report compares by no . 
^s means. unfavourably with the: Census. Reports of most European 
re countries, - | 





s "One: ‘diffculty. with ‘which: the Beri gal Census Oficers ` appear 1 go 
ue have, ‘had. io. contend. Was. „the, absence. ef. ii Ronde record | 


-Bourdilon's Report with feelings akin to those of Lord  . 
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_ and be absolutely free from omissions, is obviously inestimable. | 


‘size or any other quality, because it is so treated in the lists of 





..daries several distinct villages, all with different names and none _ 

















Showing precisely what villages were in existence at the time. of ^ = 

~ She Census. To meet this difficulty, a register was prepared, ^... 
-  distriet by district, after careful local enquiry, cutting up the entire ^ ^ 

. area of the province into villages, hamlets and towns according: = 
5, value. of such a register, for the purpose of ensuring thatthe - as 
... Oensus operations should embrace every square yard of | territory, |. — 


.. f The task of preparing these registers was one of the most: . 777 
arduous in the whole course of the Census operations, and almost > 
-~ every district officer speaks in the strongest terms of the difficul- ^ ^^ 
~ fies he encountered. The villages in the Boundary Commissioners — ^ 
un list are Survey areas, sometimes inhabited, and sometimes without. ^ E 
.Anhabitants, and each is treated as a separate unit, irrespective of: = <o 


villages for the collection of the land-revenue. The inhabited ` 

$m village, besides being generally of much later formation, is there- MESS Lu 
fore not at alla necessary incident of the territoral village; and — EN 
. while, on the one hand, the latter may contain within its boun- = 


. . €f them that of the survey village, in other cases: there. may be...» 
in the neighbourhood of a survey village which is itself uninhabi- = ^. 
ted several villages of the same name. Moreover, the minuteness | . 
With which these enquiries were conducted brought to light = - 
innumerable irregularities of boundary, Not only were village — ^ ^. 
boundaries sometimes found to be wrong, but even those which, — 
_ for ‘administrative purposes, were accepted as the correct boun- = 
.. daries of thaunahs and districts, were discovered not to be in ac- ^ ^ 
.  tordence with the official records of the Survey Department, 9 5 
Each such discovery gave rise to much correspondence, and the = 
^. . readjustments, which they caused in some districts. were very | . ^. 
-. considerable, But the energy and perseverance of district Officers... 
in most cases overcame these difficulties, and with a few excep- 9 


. ~ tions the registers have been carefully prepared, furnishing = 
"©. Government with an invaluable record, not only of the survey ^ ^. 


_ areas, and of the residential villages in every district, but of the. . 


|. exact position of each. Laborious as the task was the utility of — = 
- . Register B (that for inhabited villages), when once completed, = = 
. . was unspeakable. It formed the basis of all the subsequent. > 
. work, and the whole of the village statistics are arranged accorde 


E a ; ing to it.” on à 


hus obtained will of course be available as the. | 


.  groundwork on which the Census operations of 1891 will proceed, — 
$ And they will, no doubt, be greatly facilitated thereby. That the > 
| megister in question has enormously enhanced the accuracy of the — 








-o Jon indicates several other causes also which have operated in the — 


ee Aer | E nit Hal. Notices. 


oie census, Uu. seems to be no manner of diubi. Mr. Bourdil- De 





^. game direction, such as the elaborate numbering of. ihe houses and = > 


x the checking of the entries made at the preliminar y enumeration; ^ ^ 


=: and he comes to the conclusion, in which we freely concur, that ^ 


vir ad ‘there is internal evidence in the figures that it has actually uS 
been. secured. The figures on every subject accord, very closely ~ 


<- way on closer inspection, or a probable and simple explanation. 2 


a of 1881 asked- for: much more information than. that of 1872; 


E . generally speaking, a great advance in a cae been made eae. 
since 1872. He continues thus— — DNE 
5. But besides the possibility of. greater accuracy belie: obtain. E 


< with the conclusions drawn by experienced. observers from known == 
‘facts. Wherever there has been any discrepancy, it has given  . 


" has been found, It has been. pointed out above, that the schedule - 





.. andit would be only natural if, in consequence, there were greater Me 
: ^. dnaceuracy | in the statistics. But in point of fact the demand `- 
for more detailed information | seems to have had a contrary effect; => 
..' emumerators discovered that there was so much to be recorded, | . 
-.. and thav it was of so various a character, that they must devote : 

PN great. attention. to their work; ànd the prospect. of the Super- 
— s. vigors visit of inspection strengthened the feeling which the — ^ 
—. minuteness of the schedule aroused. On the whole it maybe = 
 . said without fear of contradiction, that the general accuracy of |^: 


.. "enumeration on all salient and important points ig astonishing, . 
2. and that although on some minor points, such as exact age, defi- 
nition of castes aud occupations, there has been some error, yet | 
this error is much less than might. have been expected, and. forms. : 
zog A. quite inappreciable quantity yhen soom paed. with the great : 
EL mass. of facts accurately recorded,” is 


eae Bourdillon has | adopted the excellent plan of. placing ‘the © 
figures for ‘Bengal in juxtaposition with the corresponding - 
cool figures, wherever | “such” exist, for countries with which the - 
oy general: public may be. supposed. to be more familiar, and . 
— his report has -thus acquired » a vividness of interest n0 
GE mere. unadorned statement of facts. could — possess o Bare: 
Statistics, however, have little significance, and are Tot easily . 


2 nn which the mind is familiar, Thus to say that a cliff is 365. 
el . fest. high, though absolutely. correct, dg an assertion less: easily: s 
~~~ comprehended, “than. af ib be described | as of the height of the- 
Da: dome of. Saint Paul's: and it will therefore better. "enable ihe 
x o to arrive at a proper estimate of the vast size of Bengal, . 
and af the various. units of which. its. great whole i is composed, | 





"In presenting the statistical results of thee Cane Mr. 2 





grasped until they are. contrasted and compared. with objects 
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.—. df they are measured by well-understood and well-known’ capacities - 


- elsewhere. ‘The area of the Lieutenan t-Governorship of Bengal, 


S = then, including - the RFeudatory ‘States - and — the tiger-haunted ` ae 
= ..fwamps of the Sunderbuns, vis, 193,198 square miles, is very o | 
 . litte less than that of the kingdom. of Spain (195,775 square ^^ — 


Giles) and a good deal more than half as large again as that - 


. Of Great Britain and Ireland (121,115 square miles). Bengal - 


| proper, which, including the Sunderbuns, covers 76,406 square ^. - : 

miles of country, is half as large again as England and Wales 000 

. (50,498 square miles) and exceeds in area the aggegate of five ^ 
_ European States, viz, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, 


. and Greece, whose total. area is only 74,615 square miles. 


. ., Behar is nearly as extensive as the new kingdom of Roumania  . 
. or the ancient kingdom of Poland. Chota Nagpore isa little... coc. 
. larger than Ceylon and a little smaller than. Bavaria ; Orissa 
and the kingdom of Saxony are almost equal in extent, and the ~ 
area of the Feudatory States is rather more than that of Portugal, | ^. 


- . mil E 
_ Ireland except Berkshire, and is most nearly approached by | > 


“The average Bengal district, with an area of 3,323 square - 
es, is considerably larger than any county in England or 


-Argyleshire in Scotland. The very large districts, it need hardly d D " 
be said, exceed in extent any single county that the United. - 


1 Kingdom shows ; and the largest of them, Lohardugga, is greater D. l 5 Tis 
_ than the whole of Wales together with the county of York ^, 7. 
.. “The total of inhabitants. in the Lieutenant-Governorship of ^. 


Bengal being 49,536,861, they exceed in number the population. __ 


of any European nation except Russia: they do not fall far. 


Short of the total population of France and the United Kingdom 


.. added together, and they exceed by 50 per cent. the population >. : o 
-of the great German Empire, and by 98 per cent. that of the o - 


-United States of America, The ‘population of Bengal proper ^. 


falls short by half. a million only of that of the whole of the = © 
United Kingdom. Behar supports a population larger than thate |. ^ 04 


oof Spain and Portugal, and not much less than that of England. ^. 
and Wales. The Uriyas are exactly as numerous as the inhabi- ^^ ^ - 


ur: in the districts of the Chota Nagpore division, are very nearly - a 


..88 many as the whole. population of Canada and other British |^. 


-= = possessions in North America." These comparisons certainly bring ^^ 


- -out the vast size and populousness of these ‘provinces in strong re- 





. z I ` ‘lief, and when the two classes of statistics are combined, so as to. : Ds : 
_ exhibit average density of population, the contrast becomes still = 


more striking. . Want of space, however, forbids: us to examine. = 
—oossMr. Bourdillon’s - interesting .comparisons at adequate length. . 


. His speculations upon the vast series of momentous questions — 








"which are suggested by a careful investigation of the - 
-statistical tables, and the conclusions at which he has 


arrived, are not only of absorbing interest to the statistician, - 
and the student of Indian history; they are couched in ~ 
. Jucid and felicitous language, and, in our opinion, wil | 
`- afford a rare iutellectual treat to all who are able to bestow 
. on them an attentive perusal. If we may suggest a defect, it — 
. às that the sociological portion of the Report is somewhat | 


- light, and scarcely in proportion with the more purely actua- | 
. rial sections. Mr. Bourdillon, however, considered that the - 


/. gubjeets of caste, education, occupation, and physical and mental _ 
infirmities could not be adequately treated within the space and . 
` Aime at his command, and also that they demanded a range of — 
^ knowledge and experience to which only specialists could pretend, — 


"Nevertheless, even upon these more recondite and difficult 


. branches of the subject, the Report will be found to contain a- 
. great wealth of varied and accurate information which it would - 
- „be mere affectation to regard as the work of an amateur, | = 


A Manual of Jurisprudence for Forest Officers, being a treatise 


- con dhe Forest Law and those branches of the general Civil and 


coc Oriminal Law which are connected with forest administra- 
ton; with a comparative notice of the chief continental- 
laws. By B. H. Baden-Powell, of the Bengal Civil Service. - 


 LTHOUGH Mr. Baden-Powell’s work is somewhat over- - 


"À elaborate, and though he has, in our opinion, given an - 






e  ünnecessary amount of space to the discusssion of first prin- | 


ciples and the origin of laws in general and forest laws im 
particular, it will, we think, prove of considerable value not only E 
^ to forest-officers but to civil officers engaged in the ordinary a 
^^; administration: of the country, In order to arrive at a correct - 


8 ; appreciation of the - principles. “that underlie the processes of | 
"forest management in India, itis necessary to understand clearly — 





“relations that subsist between ‘the special forest law and - 


. the general criminal and civil law; the nature of the claims - 


— which it is sought to assert on bebalf of the State, the precise . 


objects to be aimed at in practice, and the means by which they - 
are to be attained, ‘This ground has not yet been covered by - 
.. any Indian writer, and Mr. Baden-Powell has done good work . 


.. by placing the results of his exceptional experience and his in- - 


. mate acquaintance, with Anglo-Indian law at the disposal of - 
toj Uiepubho 057 a oos oo sm eso pu e. 
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“Considerable prominence is ie do the: niplo. that, in E et 
Mid e Se this country, under every form of rule, Oriental as wellfas ^" 
British, al waste lands were originally the- property of the | | - 
ruling power. It is this proprietory right which has, according — 
— to Mr Baden-Powell, formed the basis of the Government Pon oe 
- action in respect of | ‘reserved forests ; and. except in perma- o 
 —  .menily settled. provinces, such as Bengal and Oudb, where the. .-2 
- .. uncultivated waste was deliberately surrendered to the. local lande ^ 
.. holders, it has generally been found to afford a sufficient field for ^  . 
the operations of the Forest. Department without having recourse ^. 
to the costly expedient of acquiring land specially for the pur- — > 
| pose “The right of Government in waste land has been found, © 
. asa general rule, sufficient to enable Government, without. real e d.e 
. ... hardship to any one, to constitute a large area of State forests = ` 
` -for the public benefit, All the publie forests, I may say, in India, =`: 
were originally uncultivated “ wastes,” whether in the hills or =- 
^. . plains, whether naturally * forest" or mere scrub or barren land |. 
improved by closing or artificial. planting ; and. the. right to Me 
^ . . place these under the forest régime depends, in the first instance, Md 
A on the general right above indicated. vu 
. . “Nor was it necessary that the right of Gs arieni should A 
.. be absolute,—that is to say, unrestricted by rights of use. In >o 
<- gome instances the Government had. not taken sufficient. notice E AS 
^. eof the subject in former days to have maintained an unburdeued |. . 
. rightin the Waste; ii had let rights of use grow. up, and con- ^. 
3% sequently had its own right limited thereby; it had. only . 
. retained, in the eye of the law, something less than an absolute . . 
or full property, and therefore some. forests. consist- of landsin = 
respect of which Government i is obliged to. recognize. other Fights oe 
oe „besides its OWn." . DUE 
— -.' We are unable to go ih Mr, Baden-Powell altogether. in his: oid 
B QI as to the. predominance of Government rights over =. 
the rights. which. “private | persons have. acquired - by. pres- € ae 
|a .eription, and we. think he has token L somewhat- autocratic = > 
-view of the degree in- which the State is authorized to regulate and —— 
. limit subordinate rights of use, It is clearly beside the question. 
< © to point out, that the revenue from forests always pro tanto saved = 
 . . * the people at large from having to pay, taxes, to make: up the — 
-. v. game amount if the forests did. not yield it." "There i is no reason ^ 
"c i. whatever why people who live in the. neighbourhood. of forests and 
/. ^ who- have acquired legal rights over them, should be deprived of © 
^. those rights for the. benefit of the general tax-payer. However, ^. 
the rules which Mr. ‘Baden-Powell. lays. down for the practical guid- ue 
^ -- ance of Forest Settlement Officers are sound and equitable, and. Sa 
m iu should: dbe o amply s sufficient to S een any viuis. being: done” (e ee 
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X A very prevalent: misapprehension | as to m meaning of tha: Oe 
bm x protected " forest, and the uses of the. institution which uu 
4880 designated, is clear); y exposed : Aa s NET. 
po o Peopl e are apt, even at the present. ‘day, to imagine ‘that if vo 
: - only forests are left very much alone, and every body isleft to — 
. do as he. pleases S ii he abstains. from very gross acts of. oo 
. waste and actual clearance of the ground), the forest will con- sa 

tinue to produce all that is wanted. To make a forest a “reserve” - 
4s looked. upon as something in the nature of a lazury. Itis all ^ 
very well, they think, to` allowa limited area of valuable forest ^.^ 
“tobe & ‘reserved ” for the benefit of the Government and iis ^ = 
2 "revenue, but the bulk of the forest. must be left unrestricted > 4 
< to supply the wants of the’ people, and should not be interfered | ^ 
^ with beyond enforcing such general rules as are contained in = o 7 
... Ohapter 1V (the chapter. relating to the management of *pro- 
tected” forests). It eaunot be too clearly stated that suchg& ^ ^. 





view is, without the smallest. qualification, - erroneous, -The provi- AE d 
- sions. regarding. protected. forest. are in no way sufficient to secure — 


a permanent, still less an. improving forest production, nor are: 


they designed to effect such an object. They only serve to protect —— Lis 


the rapid “deterioration. of the growth in places where the conditions | 


are as yet undeveloped, and permanent forests cannot yet be. um 


zi - decided on. 


Coen EDS chapters ‘hick: deal with the commer and I law res-  -. E. 
Ur vertively 1 in their application to forest administration, and | especially 0 Dy 
: to. the protection of forests and forest produce while in transit, | | 


AU will be of considerable use to the officers of the department, but | 


"we entirely agree that, in all cases of importance, legal advice — 3 
: ~ should be. called i in. d is well known that the man who is his uro. 


i-o own lawyer hasa fool for his client, and the Forest: Department i ie 
— no exception to the rule, The Indian Forest Actis, we understand, 9 
_ to-be amended shortly, and we do not doubt that the full and OU 
. clear exposition of principles: which Mr. Baden-Powell has oppor- ——— ^7 





- tunely presented. to the public, will be of Yer. high pne i CER 


£u Med to re entrasted, weigh S m ux a 


^ fie Bog 1 Ilustrated. Mae Wes T:  Octobon, 1883. sae BÉ 


: Macmillan & Co., London. 


TT i is rons little to the credit of English magazine E eT 
oL that the American illustrated magazines, in ‘the. combination ^ -— 
BE dei and artistic merit with thec crowning merit of cheapness, d 
. ‘should far surpass any periodicals of the same kind published in ^ - 
. England, - ‘There has hitherto been no magazine in England pub-  ~ 
-fHshed: é at a teasonable M which could Semper either for. Faber i 
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-charm and variety‘ of its writing, or. the excellence of its wood ens — 
 gravings with such well-known American magazines as Scróbner's.—— 7. 
— Macmillan & Co. inaugurates a laudable attempt to rival the Ameri- 


(s emn illustrated magazines on their own ground. “By the help of LO der 


. numerous engravings, which will be applied to the illustration of - 


every theme wherein the services of Art can be fitly employed, itis . : 


. intended to give to the pages of the English Illustrated Magazine —— 
-a wider scope and a more vivid and varied interest than can be 
attained by the unaided resources of printed text, while a£ the same Ru 


.. time the presence and support of writers of reputation in every branch - 


-of Literature and Science will effectually distinguish the new ^ ^ 
. publication from those illustrated periodicals which are exclusively. ^. 
- devoted to the study and criticism of Art. The priceat whichit 
is issued, sixpence monthly, justifies the belief that it will appeal = 

< toa large and varied circle of readers, and an endeavour will be = =. 

~ made in the choice and arrangement of its contents to satisfy the = ' 
-tastes of all who are interested in Literature and Art.” Of this first ^ ^ 


_- number, we may say that, whilst it is perhaps alittle disappointing, — 


itis certainly an improvement both in its text and engravings ` cece 


upon any other sixpenny magazine published in England. Its — 


- peculiarity being its illustrations, we naturally turn to these to get — .— 
our firstimpression of the success of the new venture. Thereis = 


indexed in the “Contents.” Although these are good, we cannot 





any respect equal to the exquisite wood-cuts which adorn be ati 


- American monthlies. "They are. neither better nor. worse than, == 


what we are accustomed to in the usual second-rate sixpenny `: 
magazines of which there are so many in the market. The 


—— in quality, they are more numerous. | Turning to the letter-press, a ET 
- we find there are seven short articles, all of them by “writers of- 


“penny. worth as far as quantity is concern ed. As to quality, this — ss 


Pm -is fair, but not exceptional, and, indeed, after readin g the names of oe : 
. the authors of the articles, the articles themselves are, on the — 
whole, disappointing, The first place is given to an article... 


- 


|. From the Old Law Courts to the New,” by F. W; Maitland, which- =< 


jg a pleasant enough account of some features in the history of — 
— . Old Westminster Hall, although perhaps too technical to be ofo 
© .. much interest to any save lawyers. The wood-cut illustrations to. -~ 

^. this article, representing various scenes in Court, are perhaps the = 













tin the Magazine. They have been objected toas being generally — 
yeourate likenesses of leading judges and lawyers, but this, whilst 
|) Gidding piquancy to the sketches, oan scareely be considered > 
-objectionable as there is very little exaggeration or caricature, 


im liability to have their “counterfeit presentments” displayed to >- 
the publie as à necessary adjunct of success. Then follows à 


poem in twenty-five stanzas entitled “Les Casquettes,” which 
. would. be recognised in any anthology as from the pen of 


^ Algernon Swinburne, even if his name were not attached. Itis ^. 


"marked by his usual wealth of words and rhythm, and describes 
the influence of the wild surroundings of a bleak sea-shore upon . 


the soul of a young girl brought up in solitude amongst its 


and weird, although to our thinking it loses by unnecessary | 
— length: whilst the stanzas that describe how this wild nature —— 
~ enters into and. moulds the heart of the girl are purer and  . 


. sweeter than anything to which Mr. Swinburne has hitherto — 
.. accustomed us ee eis qu ee 










'aled in with the wild waste water, ^. 
coss: Grew the grace of a girls lone life, |... — 
vo. he seas and the sea-wind's foster daughter, 9 == 
"75... And peace was hers in the main mid-strife. ^. ^. 
Jor her were the rocks clothed round with thunder, — = > 
i: And the crests of them carved by the storm-smith’s craft + 
°° Por herewas the mid-storm rent in sunder = © °°. | 
As with passion that wailed and laughed.” — 
<< Por her the sunrise kindled and scattered. — — = 
57. 'fhered rose leaflets of countless cloud: oo 5 07 070 
- o. For ber the blasts of the springtide shattered == 








©" "Phe strengths reluctant of waves back-bowed. = 0000000 


olor) Wor her would winds inthe mid-sky levy |^. ^ — 
oo: . Bright wars that hardly the night bade cease... = 
oi), At noon, when sleep on the sea lies heavy, — — 
«For her would the sun make peace" . . — 








> bear a close resemblance in sense, if not in diction, to the wel- ~ 
~ kasen Dies of Wordawoith beginning "Three years sho grow — 
- vof the manifold sights and sounds of nature in moulding a : 


.. maiden’s spirit. The next article “The Dormouse at Home” is 





. a charming account of the affinities and habits of this tiny — 


* e g 


en of Englis 





_ there is no more pleasant exponent of natural history from the — * 
. point of view c us | 














b fields from the pen of Grant Allen, than whom 


f the evolution theory. “ Rossetti’s Influence on Art," .—. 
yas Carr is a rather perplexing criticism of Rossetti’s |. 
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E pur pue With ae Pee we. are. “dineiderati ly. dis 
TF „appointed, as. they seem to us to be very slovenly in execution and 1 
^: o not at all worthy of their subject, except perhaps | “Lady Lilith," | ^ 

—  . Which is too beautiful to be spoiled, andthe very. powerful. head dem 
| entitled. * Found" “The. Supernatural Experiences. of. Patsy ae 
GETS Cong” may. be passed. over without remark, except to say thab — — 
the: only thing which entitles it to notice is. the signature |... 
co William Black :" possibly also that is the only. thing that. won fors 5 
`- it insertion in the Magazine. “Oysters and the Oyster question," by ^ — 
Professor. Huxley is a pleasant, although strictly scientific, account | 
... of the oyster, written with all Professor Huxley's clearness. and. 
ease, and ought to be of interest to. all who. love that table. 

. delicacy, “'The Armourer’s Prentices” contains the first. ‘two c o 

(^. chapters of a story by Charlotte M. Yonge; of “ Heir of Redelyffe ” piers 

2 ud b and, although the style is somewhat. stilted, Promises 

. well. "The story begins: in the New Forest, and. the woodland V 

en and. country life of the. Tudor period are charmingly depicted ies idus 

. . incidental lly. On. the whole, although we do not think this first. | 
. number is astonishingly good, either. in quality or quantity, it. 5; 


is good enough to make it an excellent. sixpenny worth, and- 


“we recommend it to any one who, whilst anxious to get god oo” 
. , reading and good illustrations, is not prepared to. buy the larger LE 
n and more high! ly pros. magazines of eee and a v s 
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: ^ à ndha-biláp, “Written: and published by Prafulla ak Mukho- : 


reris Printed by P. M. Boor & Cos Crown. Bee, $e 
. 14, Duff Street, Calcutta, 1883. a 
Y NE of the most pathetic. düddeni desiribed: I" that ‘most 2 





TI were, the basis. "of. Valmiki's. story. King Dasaratha had ^ - 


-..mo son at the time when he accidentally killed the hermit’s boy, 


id ^ sand. the curse which the blind hermit in his anger and grief c 


5 . pronounced upon. him was that he tao. would. have to. die of. 


A s grief. for his son. - "The curse of à saintly man. ‘could never come a 
ME nothing in ‘olden times, and Dasaratha, in order: that he might XIV 
uocis. of grief for his son, had to become the father of a son. That oo 

— son was king Rama, whose. story - forms the plot of. Valmiki's 


| i. ^ great epic. . Tti is clear, - ‘therefore, that tlie death of the. poor = | 
^ dhermits boy: is an event of importance. in the Ramayan. But. he Bae 
ts ken apart from. the My of king y Rataa, the: „only. teal Anterest o : 











o XI. pathetie of poems, the. Ramayan, is the slaying of the 
p ind hiermit. boy. by king. Dasaratlia; In the Hamayan, “that o 
incident possesses. great. importance, inasmuch as it. pie ag ioi 
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Do edu to po nadal is, “thats i presents. do usa scene eof 


2.00. human woe- far too agonising to behold or to contemplate. We ai 
uibs sdeubt therefore, whether dramatic representations of such a scene. = 
_ ' . ef agony can exercise any. really healthy influence on the readers ^^ 
oo mind. They will probably debilitate. the mind by their erushing — 

pathos.” For the Bengali, whose mind is rather tenderly framed, eG 





2 D Apu representations ‘cannot bea source of unmixed good, What DN 
. makes màn. weep too much, and do nothing besides weeping, 


E "generen im makes him weak aud indolent. And the story of the z : 
5:7 lind hermivs son, rend apart from. the. story of | the. Ramayan, (C p? 
- makes us only weep: and weep, too much. We. do not think, |... 


x Rt therefore, . ihat Babu Prafalla Chandra Mukharjs book, whieh | 


is contains only t the: painful. story of the death. of the hennit's s boy, k E x 


Ku will in any degree benefit his countrymen, 


`The drama is written in that lawless. metre “whic: owes” diss e 


cena to Babu Girish Chandra Ghosh, and. of. JU the Es 
a ^, c fallowing is isa à short aoma ae T | CAE 


2 ca Impe. DAP 
EMEN LIH x d E ME SS 
EE" BRT Puma ate a font H 
RA SG Stage 
a Jarga AAT ef 
cco oA RETR o Pee a 
BENTL LL fe ates meant nna TP 
ots ef wma atte ade = RS um E 
~~ “gina ya ats E TON 
ooo Sietra v i t 
d d e atata es 3 
D om uar cis VE 
(oo ate sia wa Nias mi aoe 
“Wil Babu.  Profalla. Chandra Makhaiji expl: aiu té ns “the. “elas > 


ser principles: in accordance with which he has used. only. threes 7 


7 Cl dus in the first. line, fourteen | in the third, eight in the fifth, 
soos Uu Wo 1n. the ninth, and so on?. We have heard some admirers. of 22 
MEE extraordinary ‘metre. SAY. that the distribution of letters in , 
cee «the different verses follows the law of. making a pause where. às 
De o t would be musical That ds “estiainly x no new pm | Even E 
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in E verses’ 5 ponipoeed | in | &ccordénce Wii due. moat ‘ottliodox - 


rules of metre, pauses are’ made in accordance with the fe rec 


. "ments of music. Where, then, is the necessity of breaking up 
.. verses in the fantastic style: of Babu Girish Chandra. Ghosh ando 

< his worthy imitators ? Itis, moreover, far from clear that the 
Je versés, as given in the works of Babu Girish Chandra Ghosh, or- 


fn the. work under notice, are musically constructed, and that Ric 
.' different arrangement could not have made them more musical |. 
- What we mean by. this observation is that music, besides being | duet 
dependent on meaning, is. partly à matter of individual. taste and | oi 
culture, and it is therefore made iu some measure by each man ^ — 
. in his own way. The sort of versification which we. meet. with 0 


in this work is something like an arbitrary imposition of an 
author's own idea. of music. upon. all his readers—a proceeding 


- which is opposed to all true rules of art. It is for this reason | as E 
that versification, in all refined and cultivated languages, conforms ^. 


| for the play ‘of individual peculiarities of taste, All true arb p 
respects society and contains a social element. The style. b. oos n 
versification of which we have given. & poumon. is sim iy: a S Ho 


to certain recognised modes, and in doing. so leaves room | enough ; 


conceit, and nothing else. 


"placed before him whether the author's poetry: ig. not as much. of x ET e. 


The reader will also judge : from. the extract. wiich: we Nava ; 


| the nature e of a , conceit ; as s his versification. T 


2 T p isula. © ‘Printéd by Bihár i Lal 1 Baneifi at Messrs, i G. . Chatterji : b 4 


| ‘We sometimes find sach poems condemned in- the vernacular S 
press. But we do not clearly: understand” the reasons which 03o 


E and Co.'s Press, 44, Amherst Street, Calcutta, 1883. 





to the author’ s grief at the. death of ‘thr ee: p fis’ ehildren, 


^s- vare usually: assigned | by those who. condemn. them. Thé chief | 


^ among those reasons is that grief for a deceased son or wife or = © 
brother is a purely private and individual affair, and the publie — . e 
^. cannot be expected to sympathise with it, "That is very true, = 7 
at least, in the present state of public morality. But what the |... - 
-reader has to look to in reading such poems is not.. whether the ^. ^ 
» author i isa person. with whom. he can sympathise, . but whether X Eu 
what he has written possesses any poetical merit, or is capable. ob 0 
|. moving the heart. If it is either one or the other, or both, wesee ^. 00 
—. no-reason why we should condemn it, simply because the person | NEG 
— for whom the author grieves is his own. wife. orson. The poems |... 
coc, before us have. really. moved our heart, aud we are therefore tines ie 
5 able, to condemn. Vieni: es they. contain. a “deseription: ef: the: ae ear 


| "HIS small work contains three short poems, giving oxptession i 





p | : ue € ri ritical No. otices. 


autore pile ef for bli a own. QM children: Poet. in. a coun- a : 
~ tries, write poems. describing. their grief at personal bereavements, x 
Bat they are not. blamed for doing so, Why, ‘then, shoulda — ^. 
. different rule of criticism. prevail in Bengal andin Bengali literae 2 
— ture? As we have already said, the critic and the reader have ^. 
. simply to look to the quality of the thing which an author gives ^ ^. 
them; and if the quality i is such as to deserve praise, it becomes ^. 
— the critic's. duty to praise the performance without entering into  . 
; the personal history which may be connected with it, Indeed, to oog 
enter into such personal eid. would e evince | bad tasto, not in T. s; 


"Mies t but i in x eritic timselt, 





d Thani, Py: [o one [S “Printed ud na 3 
oe lished. by Kedar Nath. Ráya, Sambad Prabhakar Press, Caleutia, — 
E JABU. Surendra. Krishna. Gupta seems to be an imitator of , 





E many passages like the ‘following :- a ee FA oJ 
Et wife di WWE, nent Ua wo or m ES 
femi Sg wi? 
m By ER Que TIET, 
feng: «t icta sat i 
E: Gs wien, gf mime, " 
«sb ences gal; E T 
EM veta, sl bia UU DU e 
AVS- -afaa eti! i 


< This m very e imitation ; "bob: it ii pure buio aad io 
^ a else. Of. all the. resources of art, imitation is the least. F 
/ "noble. and. ‘most unimportant. We would. therefore have nothiug e 


D. to ae with a wich s seem | based rud b e imitation. "21 


i: PME | By Nabin A “Mukhopédhyaya. Printed d by E 
na ee Chandra Niyogi, at the. Nababibhdkar eg 84, Beniydtólá.- i 


. Lane, Patal dángá, Caleutta,. 1290 B. S. 


SE Tas is alyrio poem. It. contains. an e to dhe ocean 
yb by & French - republican. exile, who rose unsuccessfully -— 
Uu against. "Louis- XVI. -The address is. of the nature of a message - 
W which the $ ‘sea is a requested - to ORI do the: “exiled patriot B. 





o D Babu. Rabindra Nath Tagore, - There. are in bis book o 











Lec) 





WEPICURGUEC CAEN REM iE nd qam SMe aon men plene, TU Wwe 


Ver ern vacular. Litera ture. UE xxi "e 


e n oikeaa di ile: opening canto, the exile fins describes the WS 
m fecum which. he had i in view in rising. ud his ide £e vi 


win fea: xca, 8: fafa ny 
meg aR Wor SER aag 000 bee 
. fefate wj ofa ARA arana, C E 
ace Els BTI SOC STI ata 


zu “The. man. porn to make his name amore by pm his: RU. 
E country from kingly despotism. - What a fervent, sincere, “and "ie 

_ disinterested patriot! Babu Nabin "Chandra. Mukharji - d8 80 77 7 
^. educated Bengali, and he has therefore painted a professional ee 
educated Bengali patriot, whose patriotism, if sufficiently analysed, 
|. will be found to. consist of pure self-secking. Quite consistently | 
enough, ‘the author’s patriot sees nothing good or great in suffer- |^ 

| dug exile for having fought for his country’s freedom. On the o s 
- . eontrary, he takes his exile as 8 great distress, because it deprives. "E ws 
- . him of the happiness and comforts of home-life, He pe TOES 
addresses his country in the following way :— - TO e S 


2 4 ii feet ata, ease’ Cea afata? «m wia t 
ta faut cuc | BARR TIA fna 


| (We feel almost tempted: to add e «tenis ema toa wo 
| afin Qs E SU 
epit di Fi ta] fant CRA fear: T j aiy Sakar e sa m 3 Wen 


 Gisc natta afe SEA 4 BBA qua atia t UR 
This may be, and we are afraid it is, iofesstongl: Bengali a 


| patriotism: of the nineteenth - century 5 but. it is not. by any o 
. means that. ‘French. patriotism which the author. intends tó.. 
. . describe, The feeling expressed ih the above lines. is not that |. 
.. . regret. and. uneasiness. whieh. would. naturally fill the breast-of a ^ 
JA noble and ardent patriot, who has failed to free his country.. Ip... 
-is only the ignoble feeling of sorrow which an essentially. self-loving ..- = 

- man would | “experience in a lonely and uncomfortable situation. E 
2. As a poem, Sindhu-duta is thoroughly false and. frivolous, Such ©. 
.. poems shed no lustre upon Bengali literature. ‘Their only value ig 5 
co: that they are material for histor Y. inasmuch as they, are evidence = 5 
[22 0 0f the. mental s structure of 1 a class. of educated. Bengalis of. the jx 
i D present Ha EM COMO uM Nu ee ep d d 


1 p Barojbdsini s As Nasal, o i p Printed yi N, o Da, Es 


“Bengal. Press, Dacca, 1883. 





a ae . "write 1: MY learning is is ‘gally Ho Budoneading i is. small. n 


g HE NBI says in his preface : =“ How muk more can T now : 








xxii © ri itical /] Tolices. 





` This 1a d. frst time I dave lekek In hand’ a york of this kind ru 
so I know not what I have written in this book" — — 


We. can assure our readers that, though we have. read ‘this m 
| book, we are; with its ‘author, ignorant of what is written init, The 
) -story seems. to be one of. Tove. The persons, male and: femala "> 
introduced in the story, seem to. ‘be. all. Mahrattas, aud yet the Pai 
"heroine, who is a Mahratta. girl, goes by the essentially. fashionable DIM 


Bengali name Sarojbdaind, and another female character, whom | 
we have not been able to understand, is called Rammani. There 


fa no plot; no story, no character, no ‘thought, no sentiment, no- . 


“thing of any value or. interest. in the whole book, which, by the 
R consists. ofa not more than, thirty | four duodecimo  pagen- 





: 4 phort. EA or. def. aua. ‘af Tadia; including: ‘the: Cl 
- Hindu, Mahomedan and English | periods, By Naniál  . 
— Mukharji. Printed and published by Kálidás. Chakrabarti, Adi A 
Brahmo Samaj. Press, Calcutta, 1883... 


E E HIS f. perhaps - the last. work on “Tadina ‘history, written ^ E 





Mal history. than is usually allotted to that subject | in works 


for educational purposes. More space is given in it to - 3 


.of this kind, This is very proper and necessary, because the E E 
- Mahrattas- played an important part in Indian Boy during | . 
. the latter days. of. Moghul, and the early days of English wile: ; 


"The English period, "which i is brought down to the administration 


Ei of. Lord Ripon, is dwelt upon at much greater length than the - ; z 
< Hindu. and Musulman periods. The plan of the work seems 
to be, whilst giving a summary view of the whole of Indian 


"bino, to bring out in bolder relief the British administration in 


. India and those historical events, which, like the Mabratta em pire | : : 


"and the Mysore influence of Haidar ALL and Tipu Sultau, 


< closed at the. foundation of British power in ludia. -The TE 
whole subject is presented in a clear and intel ligible form, and 
the- author's style. of describing. historical evenia seems to us. 
very, concise, plain, and perspicuous. We gladly. recommend —- 


= -Babu Nanilál Mukharji's book t to. our educa ti onal u for by 
use oin à the i schools of Bengal, > M | | ANE 





| Adarsachrisi. By § Sas unas Guha: Printed aby. Pandit 1 tit Nabi 
| Chandra Chakras, Bharat. Mihir Press, -S 1290 is 


pais ds. a oa on saan souls by: a man mS thinks 





osi, and. Mat v educated. Indians ought to > fud their real and most 


very strongly: that India's ‘true. wealth is. hidden. in. her a 








ere Re Bim Tee. oe SO, E DAR. re 
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T et add. éuügbling deou pation. in. the. dei dopment ot. ‘the ee 
agricultural resources “of. their country. “He : says :— PM En 
a When agriculture was in its most developed condition i in mi INDE 
Ab was in. its bare infancy in England. Is it not thereforea 
ra matter for deep regret that that same England i is now India’s in- 
-Struetor in aaa uT Could anything be more shameful to India; « ^ 
than the fact that her sons have now-a-days to cross Seas in order. 
-to learn. agriculture? If our love of. servitude. had not made o coo 
ous indifferent to the study of agricultural. science, we. should ii: 5n, 

. pot now have had io Jament so fearfully the want of wealth. CM Ut 

» We are. day. after day losing. our manliness by. revelling. in. 

"servitude for the sake of a little instant happiness (if happiness E 

there ean be in servitude). India. would by this time have |, ^ 
equalled her former self iu wealth and honor if we had devoted. ; 
to. the study of. agriculture a hundredth part of the care and es i a 
industry with which we learn to make ourselves good slaves © ber 
to others," —— ER 
| The writer goes on in this strain enea countrymen E UM 
and ridiculing those among them who serve foreigners. and — t ba 
gall themselves Babus. We cannot say that this. is a. wrong AE 
feeling. On the contrary, we ful ly agree with the author i is ue 
thinking that itis the duty, above all "others, of the. educated m 
.. Indian to serve his country by. developing her natural resources, on 
s Babu Sasibhusan Guha has written this book appareutl y with the . ne 
s view of helping him with such knowledge of agriculture as hedoes = 
not Soret ‘This is very material help which, we hope, he will 
accept in the practical, ardent, and earnest spirit in which Ada o 
co^ offered to him. Babu Sasibhusau Guha has s rendered real. service. E 
mure: oe his omit " DE this. Book.. ral tage 


Qu SER Bhévatbarsiya Upésck Sompa. Yol. UR es didam s : 
o Kumar Datta. Printed. by Harimohan: Mukh arji, at. the New. 700 
: -. Sanskrit Press, 11, Simla. Street, and published at the Sanskrit. ^^. 
Press Depository, 148, Bárána isi Ghosh's Spreo, _Oitenttay 1289 En 


; B S 


1753 DABU Akshaya RU Datta 3 is a. great name: ine Baali 37 
^12 literature, and tliis volume: completes what. in our: opinion | 
appears to be the greatest of his works. He has written many .- oe 
i good" sclioolbooks— books which have helped in a material degree... LO 
the cultivation of the Beng: ali language within. recent. years... a 
— But, whatever the merit of. those works may be, there can be no = > 
2 doubt: that there are many other Bengali scholars who could have = > 
= written | as "oed. ‘books, at. noto p. decidedly. better. “hooks. E But : fM 











tne bug on. nthe: -Belica Sects nofi iha Hindus io one ; Which FAR t 
“bly no other Bengali scholar could have produced. The learning, — 
“erudition, and research displayed i in it-are of that substantial nature ME. 
which would do credit to a solid German or English intellect, The — ^ 
introduction, in which all this learning and. research is displayed, IS 
is a performance of the ‘highest merit, which will — prove | m 
clearly to all unbiassed men that the Bengali mind is not in- |, 
capable of that thoroughness which forms. the surest guarantee ^. 
-of en strength, , endurance and expansion. — An historical, |... 
and: in some degree critical, . review of Hinduism from. the We 
Tbilésuphical- period downwards is given in the introduction. ^. 
For the benefit of European — | orientali ists the introduction ... 
ought to be translated iuto English. The text of the work, — 
3 which is devoted to a description. “of the various. Hinda a 
religious sects now existing in India, ineludes: much which — 
. eannot be found in Mr. Wilson's work, and which it must have — 
cost Babu Akshaya Kumar Datta a. “vast amount of industry 
to collect. We. congratulate our veteran author on the success- ^ 
fult completion. of. his’ great. work,—a work, which would be ^ 
= considered great in any language, and which will certainly | 
3 a the EM. and respectability of Bengali literature. x". 











Prabrite tithes, | B. Acharya - FR C Printed by 
. Manimohan Rakshit, at the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj Pres, — | 
- 910-8, Cornwallis. Street, and puse ied by Dirijadás Datta, 
Calcutta, PEN Tn 
: HIS seems to be: à PT of a religions or spiritual aa "But xi 
0d sitis unfortunately written in a “style which we are afraid few ~ 
^ will understand, ‘We ourselves have not been able to understand itp 
-and our regret at this circumstance has been all the greater, —— 
|: beenuse the few lines which have been intelligible to us here  - 
and ‘there have appeared to contain much good sense. We are .— 
"inclined to think that the, book would be really interesting aad = 
ae instructive. reading” if ib were written in an easy, clear and col- 
- :doquial style. ` "We therefore suggest that. the pub! isher, Babu. 
c Dwijadas ~ Datta, who, we. believe, ‘is himself. a distinguished d 
E graduate of the Calcutta University, ‘should i issue an edition. of this | 
- work - which people will ‘understand, and which will not. bet there- E 
lE. fore, s 80 useless a as IE one. 2 under notice, X NEA CON. 
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CART L—A PLEA FOR COMPETITIVE EXAMIN TATION Ss 
E recent resolution of the Bengal Government has’ introduced ot 
E E à change i in the constitution. of the Subordinate Executive d 
- Service, the reat. importance of which seems to have been over». 000 
- looked by the } press generally in the midst. of angry discussions. ^ 
b other matters.. The appointment of Munsiffs rests mainly in... 
ited hands of the High Court, and the High Court bas almost. | ^ 


always used a wise “discretion. in the matter, by nominating men . cORS E: 
who have passed the. B. L. examination, and have also . had some 0% 


years experience as pleaders. ‘Lhe appointment. of. Deputy > e 


d “Magistrates, on the other hand, has rested with Government, ando o 
< Government has not hitherto. adhered io any strict rule: regàrd- 0. is 


j DES ing qualification i in. making these appointments. T he result has: ^ e n 
| been. that, while in the case of Munsiffs we. have some guarantee .- uu 
of ability. and education, in the case of Deputy Magistrates we ^. 


have. none,—except, of course, the presumption which must exist 9 - 


in every case, that an officer would not have been appointed’ dq ao 

SD. responsible a post if he had not proved his fitness for it to | ^. 
the satisfaction: of Government in some way or other. "The: pre- pto 
sumption, one regrets. to Leo is not infrequent x rebutted by sad p 


exper jence. 


2. The eosin: efeqed Ao. mom “substitutes competition ee ET 
ae place of the existing rules, whatever’ they- are, as the sole eon- | A 
dition for admission. into the Subordinate Executive Service, The |... 
as cbange thus introduced is a ‘sound. and. healthy one, and will In aa 
o ithe long. run vastly i improve our administration, by improving. hs no 
` . tools by which the administration is. carrried . on. It is of the ^ 0 0a 
^ ad oponer = to have men vof. education, rectitude and: abili y RM 





228 A Plea aa for Competitio ve E E xamin nations, 


ae nie abe -  Büburdip&ie: Beaune Service aa in my ondas E 
zu competition i is as 3 god, a test for these ‘qualities as my that can be 
iod devised. 


Iam dob" sure that” ‘the feat proposition. wi ll receive ilea assent d 


Xn of al. In the first place there are those who believe in patron-  . 
. Age, and that. large class. "who hope < to profit. by patronage. Pa 

My reply to these id will be that, however desirable it 
| may be to treat with kindness and courtesy young men of | 
= rank and position in native society, ability, education and recti- . 
J tude. Should. be the sole conditions for admission into the Ex- — 
- "eeutive Service. An act of kindness towards a young man of. = 
yank: is ‘misplaced, if it tells in the long run on the ofücieney of . 

^. our administration, The loyalty and good will of a titled family, - 

Secured by the appointment of a young " member to a responsible 
-= post, scarcely. compensates for the weakening of the administra- - 
^ tion of which he is often the. cause, for the trouble and . 
-> additional work which he gives his superiors by his inefficiency, . 
-. and for the dissatisfaction which he creates among the people - 
swith. whom. he has to deal through the want of a "trained judg- — 
>i. ment, or habits of application. - For obvious reasons I will not - 
D . dwell. on this subject longer, but I repeat that the. selection of - 
-— able and upright officers is so essential to good administration that - 
— .. mo. collateral considerations should influence. us in this matter | 
Mw Education, rectitude and ability should -be the sole passports a 
pn to appointment in the Subordinate Executive Service. | 


.I must treat with greater respect the opinion of dT ose officers: 5 


E ‘ho’ honestly believe “that we can get really better men by . 
- ^. o careful observation. and nomination, than by à competitive exami- ox 
nation. I know there. are men, and. very able men too, in our 
service, who think that a District officer. may, by carefully watch- ^ 
—. ing the work of his subordinates, often succeed in. selecting ah 
S ci abler. men for the executive service than an examination can 
os turn out. There is so much. Apparent force in. this argument esi 
that I should have hesitated to meet it if.I had not been very ` 
us strongly: convinced, y. repeated - ‘instances, ‘that ibis. plausible 
e theor yis utterly disproved by experience. - : 


There are two causes which often: asad [en or ‘offis re : 


x their. judgment. "They. often. fail to notice the weak points in x. 
heb | clever subordinates whom. they consider. fit for high ap- ee 
.. pointments ; and they often fail to notice the good. points a 
.— the young men: from. colleges. o examinations, with their - 
somewhat priggish manners And. ignorance of the commonest. ^ 
eat details, . The first. of these blunders is the more misleading 
= of the two. Clever: aud able ministeria. officers. often win. Ma 
golden Lon of their eee ps They ae. to be. 80. o smart 


^: "and with confidence in himself, He is always thinking how . ^. 
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in their work, draft reports so well, are so thoroughly acquainted =. 3 
with the circulars of the Board, the High Court, or the Govern- > A 
ment, possess so thorough an experience of the province or < | 
district, and often point out to the District officer himself, so ^ — 

ably and yet so respectfully, how a thing is to be managedor o 
a difficulty is to. be overcome,—that it is almost impossible not to . 

believe that such officers would adoru any service. But there 
is a darker side of the picture which the head of the office = 

often fails to see. I do not speak of positive dishonesty, from... ^ 

which many of the higher ministerial officers may be free. E- A. 

. Speak of the unhealthy training which they receive within the ^. 
^. four walls of the office.room. To try to win the good opinion — 
of their superiors has been their one study for years. ‘To shew- 
off their. work..to the best advantage, to. shew it in thebest |. | |. 
— light, though often it is necessary to suppressa part of the truth in. — 

_ order to do so, bas been their aim. To put forward their claim on - 
every possible occasion, to provide for their friends &nd relations 
. on each vacancy, to shut out others, to strengthen their party — 

 &nd weaken the opposite party,—this has been their endeavour for —. ^. 
years. Lastly, familiarity with rules and circulars is not ability |... 
to apply them properly ; the capacity to suggest a course is different, . / 

from the ability to act on one’s own responsibility, | Now create oùe — ies 
. of these clever subordinate officers a Deputy Magistrate aud, ^ ^ 

place him in charge of a. Sub-division... His smartness, his. ^ 
. extreme cleverness, his thorough knowledge of ru les, orders. and, | ^ oe 
circulars, help him but. a little, —his. real weakness . besins t0. ^e 
.. come out. He wants stamina, he wants character | He is. ^ 
.* unable to deal with important issues before him with vigour o oos 


— his superiors will interpret his action, he is: always anxious to ^ ono 
know how he can best win their approbation. .Cliquism, which |... 
=. he has- learnt in office, does not entirely. leave him,—he cannot ^  -. 
view contending questions and contending. parties fairly, impat- ^ 007 
-> tially and openly in the face, He wants balance of mind. Very. o cos 
^ often he wants vigour in action,—sometimes he mistakes oppres- . 

^ "siveness for vigour. The smooth-tongued, able and efficient clerk. TN 

- . loses his head as a Deputy Magistrate and is betrayed to hasty, 9 


. indiscreet, oppressive actions. 


Tf Lhave written somewhat strongly in the preceding para- -= 
.. graph, my experience of numerous instances is the only excuse. co = — 
- ^ Men, giving high promise as ministerial officers, have broken . . | 
- — down absolutely, hopelesly as executive ‘ officers,—sometimes to . o < 
. he utter astonishment. of those who selected them! I do not. .. 
gay that this has always been the case. On the. contrary, 1-70 c8: 
= > eannot forget that some of the ablest officers in the. subordinate... 


D$ 
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e service were ` subordinate aisteial officers Teire. M 
But. we must not. judge by exceptions. The simple. question — 
-> then is this ——In selecting men for the. responsible | and honorable 
posts of Deputy. Magistrates, are we to go by a method of. | 

. scleetion, by which we may sometimes be right. and sometimes. o 
dra hopelessly wrong? Is it safe to go. on. “playing blind. maus - 
. puin such responsible work as selection of. officers for the Sub- |. 
— ordinate Executive Service? Is there no better test, such as  — 
~ may always give us. some guarantee for ability and education . . 
and intelligence? Mr. Rivers Thompson has. answered the quens e 


= by the ‘resolution alluded to above. 


And now Jet us turn to. the case of the AENA priggtsh ELS 
B young man from colleges or examinations, Appearances, l admit, .. 
- are against him t Hei is entirely new to the. official world. “The: a 
i simplest official letter. puzzles him,—he has never drafted one ——— 
-himself He knows nothing of our Treasury and Account system, 
. 0f vouchers and challans, of. cash books and. permanent adyan- | 
 ".ces,—he- is not even. aware of the existence of a powerful, poe 
— watehful. ‘being © called the Aceountant- General! | Tbe. Tow — 
E department ` js an. enigma to him, the road cess department, b 
o with: dts. collection. branch, ds disbursement . branch, and its. 
Ae Tuge revaluation” branch | is perfect] y incomprehensible to him. |.-— 
en He may understand something of the English office and the ^ 
= Jétters sent and received, but the huge Munshi Khana and the. E 
_.. Nazarat he bas never tried to comprehend, and they are utterly. 
beyond his grasp. How can such an officer, who has perhaps _ 
: , never heard of khas mehals and settlement work, be ever n y X 
use in District administration ? > ^ e 
— Nevertheless, the chances are, that. this PE UN young. man n 
P. has the making of a good officer in him. Gainsay it as we may, ` 
high. 'édueation: means a severe intellectual culture, and a severe . — 
2 oral: culture, The young man. has learnt. habite of patient .. 
: > study and application. - His intelect has been. trained | io grasp 
0o durge questions, and to. comprehend difficult and fne problems. oe 
.; His mind is well informed, and. lis: feelings are elevated by all . 
cha. ds: best. and ‘ablest. JB- European history. and European Ts 
~~ Jiterature.. More than this, —he bas received moral. culture and = 
s^ given some. guarantee of. moral. healthiness. Not. only is the — 
-instruction imparted-in the lowest class, as well as in the highest, —. 
- fullof the healthiest moral lessons, but the yery success of the. 
young man at examinations is some guarantee. of his moral v 
~~ lealthiness, It shews that he has learnt self- reliance and patient = 
. application,- It shews that he has learnt to subordinate his desire. .—. 
for amusements and. pleasures to higher aims, and can concentrate —— 
aE dis mind aud] heart c on one object: à shews that he has ambition, c 
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ict a is itself a healthy’ faculty. It shews that he regarded —- 7 


. he approbation of his parents and relations and ‘teachers - uu aa 


^. higher. reward ` than. pleasures | and Maso . Success at |^. 


| ie examinations: is as. much. a. guarantee of moral as of intellectual NE 
- healthiness,—it- presupposes a E period of moral training, ip the | — 


strictest. sense of the word, as also of intellectual training. x That 


_the present system of education i is a godless one, —that it gives EL 
usa guarantee of intellectual soundness. but. not of moral recti- . € 
tude, -all this is a cant of the day which i have PIDE puel s 


upon with the supremest contempt. Ti 
=. Iam aware that the result does. not always support my are 


pd guinent. | lam aware that officers with university degrees have ^. — 
- sometimes disgraced themselves in their official work. But | |^. 
again we must. not judge by exceptions. - dl will maintain bit lc 
| | officers who have received their education in our colleges will, ^^. 
^ aS A Class, acquit themselves better than the class selected for xs 
other reasons, or in any other way. I will maintain that com- ^ 
petition, though notan infallible test, is the best aud soundest . 


test available. for selecting - good men for our administration, : 


. And the sooner we thoroughly accept this principle. the better, = 
The theory is universally accepted in England and in Europe, ^ 
and the conditions of life and society are not 80. different in mE 
India, that a theory which is held to be sound | in ae can V 


"m be ótlrer than sound in India. 


If culture aud education mean any yihiog: Gt Tm is. worth abo ir 


ES money that we are spending on it, then it stands to reason that |. = 


the educated young man who has. done well at- examinations is . oS 


|. presumably a superior man, intellectually and in moral rectitude, 


io the average mau without a long period of training of then 
 iutellectual- and. moral faculties, s can speak with authority ob 
: my countrymen, and. I can- say. without. hesitation, ‘that there iei 
/ 3s more of. honesty and rectitude displayed in the minutesb 7. 
details of work, there is more of decision and. character, there ==, = 
ds more of ability aud. self-reliance, among the officers. of: the | ee 
7 former. class than among the. ‘officers of “the latter class. | Jẹ | 5 
. is time, therefore, that an intellectual test should. be declared "s 
~. ag the only. ‘condition. for admission, at least into the responsible. - - 
. posts of Deputy. Collectors and Deputy. “Magistrates, and) that. : 2 
‘the system of patronage, —although. it. may. “be agreeable to the |. 


: S `> fee lings of. him that gives.and him "that. takes, —shoul ld be. abate ee: 
-o doned. once and for ever in the interests of the public. service mu 


E and good administration. | O 
. dt remains only to anke: one or Cue. donat regarding? de ES 
"principle on which. ihe. competitive examinations should be held... 


E (o te pano iple. recoguized i n the ope oe for the > Covenanted | Ne 
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. Civil Service of India is undoubtedly the correct one, That 


^ "principle is to test candidates in ‘the ordinary subjects of study - i 





- in schools and’ colleges, and then to give the selected candidates — = 


O a special training in the subjects which will be useful in the =- 
menie into which they are about to enter. On this principle the — 


.. subjects for examination would be English History aud Literature, —— = 
General History, Mathematics, Natural Science, Moral Science 
and Indian History and Sanscrit. The selected candidates might 


then be required to go through a special training with a view — 
~~ to making them fit for their future work. This special training | — 


$ * 7 


-> would comprise Political Economy, Indian Law, including the — 
- more important. regulations, précis. writing. and a practical |. 


ae departmen ts under the Collectors: 6 2 


d acquaintance. with the working. of. ihe treasury and the other- E =, E 


coo Ü bave insisted on the first examination being hell in the — 


~ general subjects of study as prescribed in the university courses. 


+, M T 


a0 -irrespective of their technical or departmental knowledge. And 
when the best men are obtained, 1t. will be easy to give them — 
any special training that may- be necessary. To hold the first - 


c WAT gett "os 2 


-« 4 . a 


examination in précis writing or in Board's rules, would be - 


- = making the same mistake as selecting clever ministerial officers. 
~~ for their special and technical knowledge, That should be avoided 







altogether, The simple aim at the first examination should be to . | 


obtain the very best men available, men with a sound, liberal educa- 
tion, in the healthiest sense of the word. Special training should 


E - follow, an d should never be required at the first examination, 


~The question is often asked why graduates of the Caloutta. Uni- 


<. versity should be subjected toa fresh examination, One simple . 


answer is, that there are more graduates than there are men- 





should be to get the best educated men,—perfootly —— 


— . gequired for the Subordinate Executive Service. "How can fortyor o 05 


/.: iy or a hundred graduates who pass each year be provided —— 
> for, when there are only seven or eight vacancies annually? — ^. 


<. Another answer would be, that there may be good educated men 


. Quiside the circle of graduates whom circumstances prevented 


from taking a degree, and who should not be deprived of their —- 


chance of competing for service. It will thus appear that a | 
^ eompetitive examination, and not university degrees, ought tobe — 


the door to appointments, ` 


` 


* L3 i 


Nevertheless, university. degrees may, to some extent, berecog- . 
—. mised. lt may be ruled that only such candidates as have passed =~ 
the B.A, or the First Arts Examination shall be allowed to com- |. > 


: pete. - Orit may be ruled that only Bachelors of Art shall be allowed |. 


E to compete, and that no other candidates shall be allowed to. = H 


/. compete. unless they can pass a preliminary test examination. © 





ME aci pum T ce: 
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2 Some again thiuk that only Bachelors of Art should. be allowed - 2. kc 


^. these different suggestions, as suggestions, without. having formed. ^ . | 





does. The Mahajan therefore comes to the open market, pays 
wl d ihe fair market “value, and purchases the best commodity that ^. 
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^ ean e had for ie. price ; ore the: asiute ‘Beal rice kamo T 
"testifies i in this way to the soundness of the commercial principle ME 
— which underlies all the great trade transactions in. Europe. |. 
< Heads of offices are. constantly advising Government that the - 
- Farias principle is the best, that the “selection of an astute | 
-clerk here and a clever Muhertar: there is the best. way of filling ^ 
ENTE numerous. offices. under Government. How far aw eakness. Pond 
. fur exercising patronage enters into this. advice, whichis so con- 
_ stantly given, I cannot say, but my intimate acquaintance with, and |... 
.. painful experience of, numerous cases that I remember and could DUE 
-,mention at the present moment, enables me to. record. my. opinion. p E 
- with some confidence, that the Faria’s principle is a loss. to- 
- Government, commercially speaking—and that the principle of = 
open £O petition. n has. been adopted in every part .of |. | 
= the civilized globe, is the one principle on which the Govern- ^. 
ment of a. great Gules like India can most successfully Carry 
on the. work of. administration among its two hundred and "m 
“fifty, millions of: ‘subjects: of various creeds and races. - ! n 
^. I have only one more remark to make, “The system of. nomi- E 
nation is admitted to have failed in the case of the Statutory. Civi- 
^ lians. "Competition. is the only system. which will succeed,—an open 
b: healthy competition in the ordinary subjects of a liberal education as —— 
-we understand it, not in technical subjects. The Government has — — 
-o declared its purpose of selecting one-sixth of the members of the © 
- Civil Service in this country and among the people of this country, — 
> Of all services in the world the Covenanted Civil Service of Iudia 
eun least afford to have inefficient men in its ranks; and when 
< Government has wisely and nobly declared its intention. of filling 
Xp one-sixth of the appointments in that service in this country, no * 
-it càn be the interest of no one,—and least of all of the ‘Govern-. ^ mS 
. ment of India,—to make that one-sixth of the service inefficient, uie 
< AH the cant. that has been uttered about selecting men of “light . 
< and leading " has ended (as was foreseen and said by allthought- |. 
o ful men at ilie time) in utter failure, and it is time that we should a 
2s begin work honestly and on ordinary sound commercial principles, aa 
. Let the best men- aa þe: selected . ab & healthy. open |... 
Gm competition, - And it is desirable in- the- ‘ease: of these ^. — 
-Statutory ! Civilians, viis are expected to hold executive or judielal © 
-charge of districts, that the selected candidates should be re- . = 
is quired to spend. the period of their probation in some English uni- 2. 
. versity, among Englishmen, The success of Lord Lytton’ s scheme > 
. js assured if this policy. is adopted—and this policy should be > 
| ‘adopted. unless: we yish. and intend the seneme to be a failure. | 
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ART. IL—THE “LA NUOVA ITALIA EDI VEOOHI = — 


— « O ZELANTI OF THE EX-JESUIT CURCI. | = 
- A ETER a convent life of fifty years, aud almost total ` seclusion. ^ .. 
£4 X from lay society, except only so far as religious ministra- ^ ^. 
tions to it were concerned, the Jesuit Father Curci could, in spite. — — 
of his connection with the press, acquire but a one-sided view of. == 

‘public life and of the immense changes which have taken place || |. 

in united Italy since the Pope has ceased to be a temporalsove-. ^. 
reign; accordingly the title of his book, “The new Italy and ^. 
the old Zealots,” * published at Florence in 1881, could only bea — 

.. misnomer in the sense which non-clerical general readers (who. 

would naturally expect in such a work to see the new contrasted ——^ 

with the old state of things, from a broader point of view than ^. 
the ecclesiastical) might be inclined to attach to it. Father Cure, _ 

.. ence “the starring preacher of the Gesù Church in Rome, and . 
‘amongst the most eminent contributors to that Civiltà Cattolica. ^ 
-on which Pius IXth had conferred the unprecedented distinction of ^.^ . 

being declared by an Apostolical Brief the specific organ of trath- ^. 
and holy doctrine,” + takes the. church for bis pole-star and - 

-. . expatiates with much unction upon the means by which if can. | ^. 

- - recover its pristine brilliancy, hoping that, if his advice beaecep:ed, | ^. 

/— the church will be fully exonerated from the unworthy accusation = 

of having placed the nation in the formidable dilemma of mak- . ^. 
ing a choice between her and the fatherland, as well as from the = 

. still more odious imputation of wishing to injure the nation by =- =- 

| xecovering the. temporal power (or mundane element according to > = 

“=the phraseology of St. Paul. i 500. 001 DO OEE TI 

~. o The author endeavours first to show that the Italians ought to. — c+ 

wish New Italy to remain Catholic, on the generally admitted prin- = — 

ciple that it must have a religion, that a society without morality |. ^. 
and. without God is not desirable, that Christianity alone contains |... 

-> & simple and plain morality for solving the great problems of life,  . . 
explaining, assuaging, and accounting for physical and moral evils ^.^. 

with their concomitant pains, and that the idea that religion can ^ ^. 
"be superseded by science is a childish illusion, He boldly asserts ..- 
.. that after an experience of twenty yearsin Italy, aud of ten in Rome = 
itself, even the most timid believers must have persuaded them- —— 
.  gelves that the. foreign importation of Protestantism constitutes = 
.. mo serious danger to the church, the friendly reception granted |... 
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-." .* ‘The above would be the English title of the work, which has just been ^ ^. 
E xul translated into German, but not yet into English |... 07 05s. gui AE 
| T The Jesuits.” By W. O. Cartwright, M.P., London, 1876, p. 197, 0 00 000 
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i Ps the nui. = New Italy nat Dee one of sympathy’ but DU : m 


+ of respect paid to the new laws on the liberty of worship But iso 
-.' mot the enmity of the state to the church the Outcome of the |. — 
<> views of the representatives of the people who made those laws? < 
— This hostility is admitted by Father Curci himself, and is expressed ——— 
as follows by Bonghi :—“ The legislation prevalent i in Italy smacks ^. 
-ofa spirit hostile to the church; and whilst the Roman Curia stands ^  . 





-at one extremity of the opinions possible in the doctrine of the _ 


‘relations between the Church and the State, the Italian Govern- is = 
ao ment has approached and is approaching the opposite extremity."* | 0 


‘The view taken of parliamentary government is represented in. T4 


Decdte worst aspect, the democratic form being. considered. as à bour- |^. 
. -geois oligarchy | wherein all the eligible citizens. participate in ihe —— 
D sovereignty in spe, and the 500 elected members of the. Parlia- UE 

 . ment in re or rather only 251 of them, who constitute themajo- ^ . 


i onty, whose chief aim is to promote first of all their own personal 


Lo interests, those of their relatives, and friends, and, if it can be done ' 


; e "without inconvenience io these, lastly also those. of the publie; 


P and when these interests clash, there can be no doubt to which of i E E^ 
-— "them the. preference i is given. Here the o is. unfairly put LS 


d ^ a forth. as the rule. urn 
The two facts just alluded to, namely, thei invasion of. Protestant. v 


x ls and democracy, may be rendered innocuous if the chureh |. 
5... were to adapt some of her observances to the present state of so-. à 
. ey, and also to. become democratic, As to the first of these re. — 
7C. quirements. * she ought to have that. mar vellous. flexibility with -iii 
. which her founder had endowed her,” so that she may adapt pi 


n -i herself to all the legitimate and e ET changes which Society - | 


"may undergo, “In short, precisely as the church m may be: ready to ~ 
a accommodate herself easily in whatever is accidental and variable s 
25. jn her to the various exigencies of society, she finds herself, on — 
^s the other hand, in a position to introduce therein no small por. |. x 
oon thon: of whati is substantial and invariuble, which i is to her ever : 
>. thing, or at least the end of everything ; whereas rigid. tenacity 
Po to: the former makes her less fit, and might render her ‘totally Whe 
fit, for initiating. the latter among men. And such appears tome 
CO Hg ‘be. the present: condition of New Ital ly, where the labours of the — 


e gealots have endeavoured, and not in vain, to cause to pass as | 


"essentials: of the church and inseparable therefrom certain of o=o 
-."., her outward appearances, established or added in another age by. T: 





DE publie. authority, but which have been or will be abolished. by it, . 
 5*- or ab least modified.” As to the second point, namely, the demo- ` 
NS eTacy of the. church, ‘Father Curci takes the- following: hopeful 
I1 Views e^ am ‘pleased to think, that when. in course of time. the A 
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m rancour is extinguished, suspicions "betonda me and ee 
. the nations are settled in the new ways they are treading, Provis |... — 
dence: will make. the mission of the Roman pontiffs flourish again — 5 — 
^ . among them. - They will now, when the nations believe. themselves uc tr 
ud dg. be. adult, and are already : so in:some respects, be able to guide Pru it 
/ them in the paths of truth and justice, as they educated them of 
yore from their unconscious infaney when first emerging from bar- |. v 
^ barism, and brought them up during the intermediate age, namely, Mem T. 
. youth, which is always thoughtless, and very often. ‘tempestuous, Uae 
. But this hope will, during the new epoch in which we live, always | ^ < 
.  xemain sterile by the fault. of the Roman pontificate and of the >= 
 .ehureh herself, until the origin. of her intimate nature, whichis ^ = 
| Democracy, i is acknowledged, and until the two qualities. which — e 
o distinguish her, namely, national and laical, with which every one ^ 
ust: progress who. desires. to progress. ai. the Present day, are LU 


understood.” s 
| The clerical. party waah pone most ieee by the old state zt 


The E zoulots, | 


of affairs, aud still. "eagerly hopes against 
| all hope for its return, has properly been RE. 
E eal led. by Father Curci the party of old zealots. - The system > 
dg worth knowing whether we believe in it or not; it assumes as  . 
rms indisputable axiom, that the lease of life of. Ne ew Italy. will not o 
be long ; and that it will soon come to an end, in any case oy Bg c o ag 
| ternal or by internal action.. There are evident Signs of. the j jee 
lousy of foreign: powers towards Italy, fomeuted by. the disgust of © 
— their Catholie Subjects, and signs of dissolution in the discrepancy ae 
of political parties, promoted by the ferment of the subversive ^ . ^ 
. geets of Communism, Socialism, Internationalism, not without . p 
CR sprinkling of Nihilism ;. there are signs in the triumphant. M- 0 00 
— morality, scarcely. restrained: by partial or venal punitive justice, as. Lou 
- may be gathered from. the fearful increase of crime ; and, lagthy ite. 0 07 
amn: exhausted; dilapidated, and enormously debt- Jaden - ‘treasury, © 0000 
which ean hardly be replenished by insupportable taxes that crusb |. 0 
those from whom. they are collected, undermining private. without Co 
-aiding publie wealth. Under these conditions the edifice. must E 
|  tumbie down, no matter what may happen. . bou 
‘The chief labour accomplished. by the zealots v was. ie engsafting mE 
(s upon the church of a kind of repulsive force, or at least the appear- ^ ^ 
.. . ance of one, by which the flower of the Catholic. laity is alienated == ^ 
» : from. her, merely because it disagrees with: the arbitrary. exigencies. ^" o 
(nf the gealots. - Discredit has been brought: among. believers: upon A em 
|^ eminent men, some of whom had also deserved well of the church, dt 
| simply by applying to them the nick-name of Liberal Cotholies; ^^^. 
thus Montalembert, De Falloux, Manzoni, Balbo, Troya with other Se 
Ds illustrious men have begn: branded, and are: st tae eae te rhe y worse ae Rs 
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Gauges of the Pope's loss the 


~~ than deists, atheists or even Lucifer himself, All ‘this has been — 
' said aud even printed, to enlarge the meaning of the two words — — 


= "'mhe author became acquainted with Cardinal Mastai ia 1842, — 

"eontinming to enjoy the honour of his friendship after he: had — — 

. "become Pope, even from his fall in 1819 till the beginning of 1872, — 

J— and the manner in which the temporal power gradually escaped from — 

: Sanat the. | hauds of Pius [Xth is described as . 

ef temporal power . . follows :—“ The glory of God, of the — 
Virgin “and of the Saints. was always on his lips, and certainly "t 


. also in his heart, in which, however, his own. also occupied no —. T 
small space, not ‘seldom larger than the other. - This disposition, — . 
coupled to no high mind, made him impatient towards the best — 
. "men and inclined to individuals of middling capacity or of no^. 
capacity at all, whom he sometimes exalted in fits of. caprice not 
~ rare with him, in which he, so to say, imitated omnipotence by — . 
. ereating from nothing; and afterwards played with the lage ——— 


i children in. purple with. whom he had been pleased to surround wag 
: himself. . This instinctive repugnance towards excellent men and — 


^ preference for low or sometimes even the lowest men became the ^. . 
- ..geeret source of that. accumulation of vast and permanent dis- . _ 
—'. orders, which he allowed to arise and gradually to assume gigantic ^ . 
|» proportions in the temporal power that was perceptibly slipping | . 
^ cout from bis hands.” —“ I remember," continues Father Cure —— 

that once. (I believe it was. in 1856), speaking very openly to = ` 1 
. oae, he passed his. ministers in review, giving quite other than. ` 
advantageous opinions about them, and began with Antonelli — < 
— whom ‘he. esteemed. little and loved less; "Then T allowed myself ERE 
- to observe respectfully < But how is this! Your Holiness knows them 


E go well and nevertheless leaves the chief public affairs in their — r : 
^. hands !’ And he replied, * It is true, they are unfit; the barque ^ 
however sails ! > Then T recollected Paganini, who executed stupen- i 


©» gous variations gloriously upon a violin with only one string; . . 


.. nt States are not managed by a display of bravery like violins, 
-Where the barque (certainly not that : 


/ being generally men of little or no capacity, always writing on ^. 
“the spur of the moment, and fond of controversy. ^ But," says =o 
. — the author, “their capital mistake consists in the means they use, Ida. 
and in the indecorous, quite different from Christian, form. in. 
— which those means are em ployed to support what is not beauti- a 
- -ful and becomes worse by such advocacy. They | nevertheless - 
Jong for justice and truth, not however all of them, nor in every- | 


of St. Peter) has gone to, — 


Clerical journals can do no good to the Pope, their editors n 





E » | Zelanti? of the ex- yesui F Cure " | 23. : E : 


. much known, do much good without getting into a passion about: =. 
. the expectation of the return of the temporal power, but agree ^ ^^ 
to it as a duty to the State, and these sometimes contain praise- . =- 
worthy contributions; also sacrifices of labour aud money are |. ^ 
made to them. I speak of the champions and combatants, those = 

/ who excel all the others; nor is everything bad in the others; =~ 
they may even contain something good and much good, without, = 
however, ceasing for all that to be simpliciter bad, according to ihe — > — 
principle malum ex quocunque defectu; a personis always called > 
sick, although well in everything else, and “not : ill except in an RM LE 
arm or leg, Speaking, therefore, of these, who are in this instance | |. 
. ergans of the zealots, whose ways, as I have already said, are ^. 
 factious, without constituting a properly so-called faction, their — 
ways are such that they have in course of time extinguished in . 

th e soul all reverence for truth, and; so to speak, all sense of justice, — 
. 80 that these editors drag into their writings all kinds of falsis > ^. 
— fications, tricks, sophistry, ealumnies, invectives, and, above all. ^. 
l the low language of the streets, in which unworthy arts they 
^ are not much better than the worst class of secular journals, a. 
But the most grievous thing in this matter, for every one who | = 
"loves the Supreme Shepherd of the Church with filial affection, ^. 
“isto see in those dirty compositions pretended communications ^. 
from the Vatican, supposed confidential reports from excellent =. 
prelates and cardinals, and more frequently than anything else . ^. 
the name and authority of the Pope himself; norare these ^ ^^ 
matters introduced for the sake of parade only, but to enfore | 
the ideas of the editors, and, lastly, to keep under their own | 
. . —guperiors, who consider it to be best to tolerate these things and = 
- to remain silent. It is known that severe and repeated ad- |. 
 monitions have been launched against such scandalous inventions ; ^^. 
but though certainly issued very seriously at first, they passed = 
through intermediate conniving channels, in which, before they. - 
became known to the admonished parties, they lost so much of . .. 
their first vigour, that on reaching their destination, cold and ^ _ 
_. worn out, they produced no effect, or the contrary of what had. ^. 
..... been expected." This unscrupulousness and seurrility. naturally © deo 
brought disgrace upon their authors and upon the cause they. oo 
advocate. This kind of journalism proved however injurious, not. ^. 
——. only to those who desire the. restoration of the Pope's temporal > 
|. power, but likewise to the lower clergy, as is pointed out in the ^ `. 
<o following passage :——' Let us now consider what must have be- ^. 
geome of, and what will further become of so many clergymen, |. 
chiefly in country places, whose only favoured and venerated: 
: . reading besides the Breviary consists in the perusal, day by day, 
of one of those Catholic journals which pretend to be the sole ^. 


ya 
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D SR of the huh Pen of the Pope, but are, on the ney e 


omy a disgrace and a. calamity. Their smallest defect is that - Du ES 
s they. abandon. all serious studies and become inflated with that. — 
coodevity which. ‘usually accompanies ignorance, But their worst ^ ^ 


. misfortune is that they fashion their mode of thought after the = 


| - model(and what a model!) of their journalist, considered by. bu 
^. them to be of. much more authority in practice, whatever the . 


, ease may be in theory, than the Pope and the bishops, who speak - i 
- but rarely and seriously, whilst the utterances of His Holiness. — 
ave all in. Latin. Their prejudices become the same in their | 


Es tendencies ; ; their. sophistry in- speech is the same ; and their = 
E perversion of facts the same; betokening a moral abasement of eet 
their habits and: characters. ‘frightful to contemplate, and adhered — T 
^ to with such tenacity and stubbornness that they cannot be set =o  - 
^ xight. In some provinces of Tuscany as well as of Lombardy E = 
IM met young priests so misguided, that I was amazed and saddened. |. ^. 


E Poor young men! I found them | so infatuated with their ideas, 


|... er rather the ideas of. their journals, ihat they were no longer m ia 
... amenable to reasoning persuasion, and not even to rational con- © 


- . versation.: This is certainly the worst, but not the only one, of 


i the heinous fruits gathered from the. most: noisy portion of Catholic | E z: 
a journalism, and if there be any remedy for them it is necessary > 


to become. acquainted with them ; this explains my imprudence — 


—. in bringing them to light, or rather in saying publicly what is ^ ^. 
"already known and deplored privately by every intelligent man — 

: acquainted with the state of affairs, Let it be now considered 
whether it was wise to encourage and to lavish unmeasured — 


UN praise on journalism such as this, which, although certainly devoted 2 


< to the defenee of truth, uses it, however, only. as small coin in - ce 


| driblete-or as a pretence for the daily and better sale of its owa 


1s  fancles in order to make im certain cases the injury inflicted more PET 
iu atrocious, and the calumny less reparable.” - ES 
Making a virtue of necessity, the author shows that an: ROUEN m 


vue temporal goods. is dangerous to the clergy, Because the less | 


nes worldly goods the. Sacred ministers possess, the more will they) = 
Fook: to heavenly possessions s nevertheless the faithful are always at 

s. geting. well by offering- through: the church. their substance to | =< 
-- UOhrist with their ‘worship and even their rights; the church does = 
. well to accept them all, and her doctors teach that she can never ^ 





- renounce” the things Which properly belong to Christ; unfortu- - E 


nately, however, ecclesiastic riches have often been used to bring ^ — EH 
. his inimaculate spouse into discredit, as history’ abundantly testis 


7 3 fies, not only in former. ages, but also at the present time, 


kt is rather a surprising idiosynerasy of the author to "addüce as 


| the the Reformation’ as he, fit e of Providence. for a 2 E 
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die Roman Catholie- Church. in Germany M the estiuctión. 2 
. of the. ecclesiastie Electors, - "whose great wealth had. ded toe Ps. 
^. general corruption, although an event of the- present: age, necese |  .. 
s sarily far more striking to the author than the rise of Luther- . 
anism, namely, the loss of the Pope's temporal. power, might be 
considered as an equally appropriate. remedy to check for ever co 
the enormities which the Eternal: City has witnessed in all. ages — 
en the part of the highest ecelesiastics.. The manner in which FE 
— Tather Curci's remedy” was brought about is thus gradually uns ae 
folded by him :—“ I do not remember well whether itis at Treves ^. 
or at Cologne that a picture yet existsin the electoral castle in which A aa 
. the prince bishop is. represented with mitre and. pluvia, sur- =. 
rounded by bis canons in eoclesiastic garb, witnessing the Heen- 
tious dance of some harlots sree dressed, ~The thing in itself is | 
horrible, but tells a tale of the deep abyss into which the moral > 
sense of a baptized nation must have fallen, the pastor of. whose  — 
-church could be present at such a scene ad. perpetuamw vei memo- — ` 
riam. Meanwhile the. minor clergy was very poor, and therefore ^^^. 


enjoyed immunity from the corruption entailed by riches; but it 


.. may well be imagined what must have become of the lower priests 
with such examples before their eyes, and the absolute aban- = > 

: donment of all discipline, Peter Canisius, the true apostle pL "x 
^ Germany at that time, wrote to Rome, that, in the town of . 
| considerable. size where. he resided, ail ihe ecclesiastics -openly Ui ae 
lived in concubinage, except the Vicar- General, | in whose house 0 
alone a man might "be a guest without inconvenienee, Acords 
ingly it was vain to look for a remedy in the local ity ‘itself, ^. 

——. "and Rome, where this state of affairs had become. known, WAS i 
| totally unable to apply one; chiefly on account of the opposition |... 

- it-would have encountered on the part of the lay princes. them- ius 
. .gelves, who were waiting: for the last. defeat. of the church in | ^. 
order to plunder it. Nevertheless a remedy arrived, and a iio s 
— o efficacious one; it came from. God as He alone could send. ity bye 
Qu re even ‘the | perverse. will of men to work freely, and 210 X 
they, without knowing or wishing, carried out this design. The o o< 
E. remedy was the Reformation. with. all. the calamities and. enor 0. 
 mities that accompanied it. The Reformation dispersed the = = 
exorbitant. wealth, aud. tud NE afterwards its last effects, P. 
^s which, abolished: the Holy Roman Empire, ‘abolished also the |... 
ecclesiastical sovereign electors, who would at present be an ^. ^ - 
< intolerable: anomaly. Meanwhile the. Ohristian faith remained ^ 0 
safe in the. whole of Germany, and the Catholic in thë largest ^. 
(portion of it, There virtue and science flourish at- present among |... 
oo. be elergy,: perhaps. more than jn the past; even among the  ..— 
PE heterodox ; their ministers are > generally. praised f for. Anstruction ce 
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ae al P arduus iban: our own, dor not fail. do DE 2 


- salutary by its "example : among the. corruptions of the world." 


Another idiosyncrasy of Father Curci is that he sees and de — d 
e plores in the letter which Pius. IXuh sent to King William of pe om 
Prussia to congratulate bim on his victory over the F rench, only => 


-— the abasement of the Pope, who hoped. to. obtain some aid from. 
. ihe German sovereign to recover his temporal power, and does 


not perceive | the black ingratitude and stupidity of the Holy — as 


— "gather in rejoicing at the fall of Napoleon LI, whose. bayonets PC 
“had” nob, 9 reinstated him in Rome — after ‘his ignominious | ee 
- ' flight to Gaeta, but protected and kept him upon "the papal 3. 
^. throne for nearly twenty years, till the Franco-German war broke | ^ 
^" out and the French troops ‘were under the necessity of abandoning mr. 
tene: pontiff to the mercy of his own loving subjects again. On E 
^ this letter Father Curci expresses _ himself as. follows :-—* My 24 
-.— forehead as a Catholic and a clergyman peculiar ly devoted to the. 
— Roman, See was burning with shame when E read, in the | 
.  beginuing of 1871, in a | German journal, the letter sent from the — 
n Vatican. io Willian. of Prussia, when -he, victorious at. Versailles, 
o: dictated the law. to the- first-born daughter of the. Church | 
"who had been humbled, disappointed, defeated and plundered 


“of two of her noblest provinces. There were congratulations for. — — 


s the victories, and, if I remember well, even for the imperial Dire 
^ ' grown, a creation of the popes for the support of the Catholic — . 
T church, but now a crown usurped to encircle the head of the = 


. official representative of the Lutheran heresy; there were hopes. sea 


expressed for aid in recovering the temporal power; aud to > 
- whom. would such congratulations. not have been offered with © 2.3 
. "such hopes? But. here. moral baseness. was excelled. by political ^| 5 
^ unwisdom! Not believing my own. eyes, I supposed that letter 


to be spurious, and. immediately sent it to Antonelli that he — 


“might in that case disavow it; but he. returned it to me with - c3 


oe. recommendation. not to show ib to any one; - verily, an effie o 
=o eacious mode for keeping a document secret: which. had already |... 
n appeared i in the public: prints in. Germany ! ! Enemies thought. mob s 
-. much of the letter and considered- à a most natural thing; but oy 
ee friends would not have expected ib ee, pom 


. Considering the emancipation from puestos aft and thè democracy E 


ni Def ihe present age, the maintenance of the temporal power by 
E the Pope would involve on his part many concessions aud s: erifices le 
to the secular sovereigns, who had already in 1773 to such a. | > 
- degree diminished the authority of the Pope that they compelled 2 nta 
LU Clement. XIV to abolish. the order of Jesuits, upon which memo- eee 
- rable event much’ stress is laid in the foll lowing | passage : PH 


ae ‘According: to. ‘the mature of modern democracy | Which: now un 
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definitively prevails Gast. di ds certain. that. & guarentee. feo 


o Independence of a sovereign power according to. qhe. ancient o 
"n hikin” could be but badly maintained, and, df maintained, dip 0. 


.. existence would be always precarious. | "Human. possessions, indeed, eee 

> impart a certain independence to those who enjoy'them, on con= >o > 

.. dition, however, that their right of possossing: them is universal AE Nue 
acknowledged and. respected as a simple and' pure matter of ^. > 


Justice : without this, those possessions | have. scarcely e any othér o ie 


effect than to set those who are powerful to long for. them, HON 
to excite their cupidity, and to become an insidious: temp- 9 oo 
tation for depriving their weak possessors of them. This always -— 
happens without fail, whenever the. possessors. themselves donot. 


make. those worldly. goods serve, but are serving them and are 


ready to keep them at all. hazards. Thus it happened that In | m 


these latter times, when religion has. decayed: and the feeling of 


respect for universal justice diminished, even the Catholic 


- monarchs themselves took their own interests for. staudards of. 


| conduct, and the pontiffs were, in order to retain their temporal MM 
= power, compelled to barter for it much of their spiritual autho- ^ 





rity, to the detriment of their own decorum and even. of justice, | 
.learniug at their own cost, that their sovereignty, given by - 


God, as itis said, for a. guarantee of liberty, has: through ur e E 
wickedness of men, in numerous cases, become an- instrument MO 
- of slavery. -The greatest injustice committed by the Roman 0 
.— See during the. past century, and the most unworthy baseness =o 
during the present one, are due to no other cause. In order toso ^. 


< extort. from the weakness of Ganganelli the abolition of the i eis 


famous institution, whose true guilt. was the too great power it E 


Z had attained, magnitudine laborabat sua, France had already in- oo 


vaded Avignon. and the Venosino, Spain was with the arms: e om 


.. Naples about to occupy Benevenuto : and Pontecorvo, threatening to ^^ — 


:i invade the rest; and then to save the: temporal power, the mortal divx 


—. "blow was hurled at the great envied society, to accomplish. also 7. 3 


the divine judgment of correcting and tempering it; pious =- 
purpose which it does. not seem to have as yeh: attained, at Lee fe 
i in a general way." - RSV 
s. That the: “recovery of. ilie: tonpeal. power. was humanly. im- Pare 
5 possible: has been acknowledged at Rome by every body since. - u 


= the first mont ths of 1871 and several. times said by Pius FXth. . wo 
-. ^ himself to Father Curci, nor has it. become ` more ‘probable 7 
^ during. the: dozen. years which. have since - ‘elapsed ; but a. state 0 


of: expectancy was necessary for the. Pope. and. for. others ; ud 


/ oas no human authorities in favour of ihe restoration ‘could: bes 


invoked, divine ones were appealed to, and of these Father Curci i oe 
"ur e has | m very i mean Foa as "MIA BERR from What follows — | 
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The game of -prophecies being: worn iH kon. "asino et qr 
used. too. much, and not being longer tenable, a great "deal Of c 
. noise was ‘made p do. not know about what ‘dogmatic trutlige 0502 
concerning this point, about authentic declarations, . pontifical ^. m 
-and episcopal teachings, noi. without: a smack of. ‘posthumous ~ | 
"infallibility in. order do produce a greater. effect ; neither isit = — 
. eredible- with what levity all these ‘concoctions were’ swallowed LP 
- with closed eyes, not only by pious young damsels and ignorant. ^ . 
believers, but also by a. great portion of the clergy, by learned e 
..3nonks and serious laymen; lastly, also, by prelates of the church |... 
who looked at me with frowning brows, amazed at my wantof v 
- faith, because I did not seem to be ‘much: persuaded. of ihe exis- Pu 
tence of this Catholic doctrine.” he TE 
. "The old zealots were the. Ae. bad mae DNE of « e polin 07 
-— tical abstention,” who, deeming themselyes to be the flower of the - 
“nation, desired thus tacitly to protest against the new order of things | — 
. and to abandon the destinies of Italy to the rest whom they ^ 
. considered to be. nothing more than. &. revolutionary faction which. ^. 
would necessarily succumb: soon; but they were disappointed. LAE 
Nevertheless the church remained silent. Leo XIII isindeed ~~ 
_ said’ to have. attempted, in the commencement of his pontifi- * i. 
^ eate, 1o initiate a reconciliation - between new and old italy; uw v4 
. between. the State and the Church, in an encylical, but the .- 
happy inspiration was not realised, and the document never saw iE 
the light of day. . To assert that it would be a mortal sin for | | 
is citizens. to participate in the political life of their own country yo 
. would have been considered an absurdity by all sober men; on | o 
the other hand, to declare that no harm, but. every Paste "s 
« advantage, would acerue from such political activity, would not | = 
- enly have elicited the displeasure, but. roused the fary of the — 
<= zealots, the masters of the. Catholic press. On this point, == 
. Father Ourci very properly remarks:—“Supposing the making 
"vet. Italy to have been an evil, what have the zealots with their — ^ 
.. clients ever done to impede i Which. may. be. compared with 655: 
what others have done and suffered to constitute it? The = 
former. have sacrificed patrimonies, suffered: exile, have been |. 
. imprisoned | in. jails - galleys, and have even been: hangedt | 
Us A. comparison . with the clients of the zealots. ‘could be made ` 

- only. ironically. And now this cause is to be defeated in |. 
"spite of.anation ready to defend it with the ardour of a farious . 
: - patriotism, by means of a marvellous stratagem, namely; abston- >> 
— fion ! by which alone Italy is to fall, even without any Eames oe 

. Around the walls of J ericho ! ARE. ue 
— .- We encounter more than. once die^ curious assertion | At. 
da aly may become pala atheistic : aud. more E “half pagan; buv E 
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| that. when i. ceases to be. Catholie it will never. be. PUN x 


" Pasvapitona- te Protestan- : 


t is, however, admitted that during the — pe 


| in attributed to theimpru- last twenty years, and. more. particularly. os A 
, Gentattitnde of the zealots, during the last decade, some Italians have 


-become Protestants neither in anger nor in joke, but very 1 


. seriously, with every probability of an increase in. their . 


number and none of diminution “This calamity,” SAYS 9 i E, 


- Father Carci, “ has befallen our dear country, not from any fault Hi 
Or, at least, not from any direct fault of the revolution, buto © 
i by the eruel unwisdom of the zealots who desired. to place our 
_ thinking and working laity in the tremendous dilemma of mak- ^^ 
` ng their. choice between Italy and the church, Thug -it oo: 


ae happened. that the laity, most of whom became nota little. disgus= | vu 2 
> ted with the unfair dealings of many. ecclesiastics within and SM 
. Without the sanctuary, feeling themselves reduced to the above- . - 


mentioned alternative, have given their adhesion to Italy and ^. 
practically bidden farewell to the church. Thus the present gene- ^. 


. . ration of indéfferentists has sprung into being, to whom religion - c 


. is a thing totally extraneous to life, and a fact of noreality. There | . 

(| are, however, some more delicately. tempered and nobler minds, ` 
JA who now. and then deeply feel the austere. ‘disenchantments Cubo 
of life and the teachings of misfortune, To such : persons. religion ON 





—. isa light indispensable to the intellect, and a want imperiousto ^ 


— the heart ; and having once known Christ, they at present cannot — 
. and will mot. live without Christ. They certainly did wrong by ^ ^ 
-severing themselves from the Church, which offered to them. doc 70 

- trine as. ; well as morality in their legitimate form ; having, however, | NUM 


E nevertheless miserably abjured their ancestral. religion, ‘but. desire | 
 iug to retain some taste of it, they attached themselves tosome ^. 


| heterodox confession, generally ‘selecting one which seemed to them 


21008 : io differ the least from the Oatholie church. Now, if the defen- -. LIES 
vo ders: of the: ‘liberty | of conscience and of worship. were to patronise | ^. 


— he cause of these men, saying that. they are Ttalian- citizens like: o5. 
. the others, who enjoy the same. rights, fulfil the same duties, and = 
pay the same taxes, there is no reason why a liberty granted sed 
^ to all should be denied to them, considering that their- number is AA E 
extremely small, and, so to say, nothing with reference to the bulk = 


[D of the nation. The reply to this may be that. their number = 


. .. makes no difference, and is, at all events, at present on the. anes uer 
- án every way, Let others. judge of the value of this. teply: 


T for myself, I prar divine goodness to avert the sinister ‘presage i n n 


-from us." o o 


— After expatiating on the: decay of good "preaching, 4 the author | IAS 


-continues :—* Considering the low state into which preaching has m us 


E. -fal llen. for $ some a luatres, y ict E i nevertheless | iu ite. (general, | estimation Bo 
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web fe: poblie not at a ‘didwdvantage ‘when Um with: dide d SES 


i - efforts made by the. laity; although the scientific aud literary. lec. 


- Aures delivered on Sundays by- professors and. dilettanti of, mote po: 
in our great cities might be: compared to many ‘sermons and even... =~ 


excel them. The comparison becomes, however, disadvantageous, 


. aud palpably : so in printed publications in which the position. held: NEU 
. by the clergy of Italy is lowered, and the. more so the more fer ^. 
— ü&üle the frequently maleficent productions of the laity are. Io 
— am aware that, during the last few years, but few, although most = 
- valuable. works of eminent ecclesiastics, Such as Luigi Josti, E 
. Alfonso Capecelatro, Guglielmo Audisio and Vito. Fornario,. have. 0n 


^ appeared ; but on these the: Catholic apostolic and. Roman. church 2 


may plume herself, and not the churchlet of the zealots who have © : E 
banished them from it on the usual pretences, and have poured P4 


7 vulgar platitudes upon writings the sublimity of. which they were - 


not even able to understand, At all events, taking into account E E 


. these rare exceptions, and not being able to attribute any value 


ede the rubbish either. fabiicated. or. ‘magnified by. that. company, * p 
. the scientific decadence. of the clergy among us- strikes every one 9s 
who. considers ib; itis humiliating and painful i in à Asoglety: which a 


E : is so much attacked i in print by outsiders. " 


Great things were expected from the aud Council held a 
a after. A. lapse of three bundred years since that of "Trent, ^ > 
n : but. not ihe faintest hint was given even in its programme >. 


“The dosna "of infall ibility. that the authority of the pontiff. was- 


E oa atthe Hsu in any way to be augmented and - still PA - 
PN V crc MMC ‘Jess. that - his infallibility, of which no ^ -. 
n doubt existed as a ‘matter of belief from very ancient times, would 
- now be raised to the dignity of a dogma. . It became, however, mu 
manifest that the council was wanted by the zealots; convoked DE 
and held, not to provide for the great and urgent. necessities | Eo 
the chareh, but to add this to the many glories. oF Pius IXth; anb |—— 
-. after aceomplishing the feat, the zealots. quarrelled. among them PW 
. selves, as to who among. themselves or their order. had contribut- uc 
= ved most to: accomplish. it ‘imploring. the officials | and intimate > 
courtiers of the Pope to impress the record of their services wel ` 
. upon his mind. “J was. with ill-eoncealed. shuddering | pr esent. Bb c 
. these. miserable contentions, " ’ SAYS, Father Curci, * and. my heart . € 
. bled ; when I considered tha. injury, nob. ‘unaccompanied | dy. 
contempt, which might befall the Holy Church. and the Pons ^. 
o tifieate itself, my only loves. upon earth. And in fact the atmos- — = 
. phere of courtiers which always enveloped. the Council made it ^ . 


. doubtfol whether, and how far, liberty would be granted to the 





o Fathers, either in the disputes permitted. during the. deliberations, p 


ed in gung their Votes m deut, whether thore. ds pun 
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E .gined by the zealots, - 
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liberty of discussion or none at all, it concerns external human ond 
= means which must be applied to. arrive ap a` definitive sen- .. «^ 
tence, which. would not in the least invalidate that sanetioned o = 
by the divine afflatus. It was, however, a pity. that, in using - 
. these human. means, no care was taken to save at least the — 
semblance of an independence, studiously provided for even. ~, 
. in modern parliamentary governments.” Accordingly it was at ^ 
. first only whispered, but afterwards openly proclaimed, that any . 
dissent would be considered as à personal _ offence against the. = °° 
Pope; and it would be useless to dwell in this place on the various 
stratagems by which all opposition was overcome and the dogma = 
(elaine oe ee ee 


"Phe zealots generally endeavour to makea scape-goat of the 
. revolution, which they hold guilty of all the external disasters ^ ^. 
o that have befallen: the church 3 hoping for the destruction of the | T 


The new state of affairs, or new, they believe that the old state of | 


- revolution, not so bad as ima- E affairs will be restored | and their. own. Wr : A 
privileges likewise. Father Curci is ofa | ^. 


o 


different opinion :—" Pious, learned, distinguished ecclesiastics and — 
monks, especially in’ Tuscany, have confirmed an idea which I ..- 
‘entertained for some time; but without their suffrage I would . 


perhaps not have dared to propound it nude and crude as P now. ^. 
 do:—The revolution was on the part of God a visitation of great. 
mercy for the Church in Italy; its authors have given or will give... 
/. 8n account to him of their crimes, since they willed it and accom- = ^ 
plished it, and they will fare badly if they do not repent! But = 
Christ allowed them to work it out to the end, in order that bis — 
principal members may derive the great aud. eminent advantages: DE 
of purging themselves of the rust contracted from the love aud... 
. . use of worldly goods, of refining their minds and distinguishing ^|. 
>o themselves in science in order to be prepared for a strongand = 
abundant activity on behalf of this poor new society, which, inebri- — >- 





ever, more or less foiled by the stupid imaginations of men who were | 
-o not.willing to understand it, and, impeded by their miserable selfish- °. 


celestial, which vivifies the terrestrial, element. Nor. can I guess | ^. 


-. what efficient obstacle the revolution could oppose to that spiritu- ^ ^ n= 
. al and scientific revival of the clergy. and of the mouastie orders, . .- 
unless by the withdrawal of some property or something else, a — ^ 
.. need which the Christian people who esteem and love the clergy | ^. 
- might easily supplement. This has been done in Tuscany forthe — 
. .. most respected portion of the Franciscan order, which shows that it ^. T 
|. ean be done everywhere, if those favourable dispositions exist.every- — 

. Such was the design of God, which was, how-. . 
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oo were " willing to alu others to underitand its nor ate EE 
-. this be the first dime. that. the salutar y views of God have been . 
^ frustrated by the folly and wickedness of mankind. I maintain — 
. that as ordained by. God, the revolution was a benefit for the - 
on clergy i in Italy ; had it not. takèn place, what. would | have become. Ds 
. of the fallen governments, the little almanacks and their patrons? >- 
. .But.as to the church and its internal. condition, I hold itas. ^. 
` undoubted that it would be in a worse condition than the present 
|- if we had been yet for a longer time abandoned to our. regulated, MU 
I “self-satisfied, and not a little inert frankincense torpor, | in. which TAA 
We Were surprised. by the Storm," NA. 
ps "Theological studies in general. are at. present desultory and o 
iS Walk. among the clergy, whilst biblical. researches have become ^ 
v totally’ ‘extinct, Even in the most out- -of-the-way branches ^ 
5) Decay, ot biblical. stu- _of literature, science and art that can be ` 
ae dies, Sis = _ imagined, more works are. published during = 
^. the present century. than on the Bible; This extreme remissness Ae 
J án writing and penury of works is the more shameful in propor- |^ 
`. tion to the ineredible. fertility. of the. publications: of Protestant ` 
o divines, the titles of which alone would fill a volume, “And,” | 

adds Father Curci, “would it be. believed ? This very | alacrity T 
i of the. ‘Protestants in biblical studies, which | ought to be to us ^. 
a stimulus for beautiful emulation, has been. taken as a pretext ^ - 
for. calumniating | them to such a ‘degree, that in some large |... 
-o dioceses, the opinion has spread among the young elergy that 16 e 
- would bea blasphemy to peruse such works, it being a distinguishing | - 
A feature of the Protestants to study the Bible, Good God! W hat have |. E 
we come to? "Then we. ought. to leave off believing in Christ —— 
. and adoring Him, because the Protestants. profess to. believe Je 
= Him and. to adore Him. And the. inference is very cogent, :. 
ie because St, Augustine has in such a` variety of forms inouleated . 
~~ that the oral word which instructs us in the Scriptures is not > 
^ substantial ly. different from the personal word, which, assuming DE 
-> human- personality, has redeemed us. Then ‘God would i in vain ^- 
<c have commuicated to us. the ‘inestimable | treasure of the word, ~. 
authentically sealed by his own ; 3 and. the church would in vain - 

- have transferred nearly the whole of dt into the liturgy, to be - 
oe read: daily by. her ministers! In vain would she have. caused E 
`> a great portion of it to be given to the people, but for grave reasons 
. "mot in the vernacular language, and to be explained by the . 
a priests! . -How can a man usefully read the Seripture on his 
own account or explain. it to the people without understanding nu 
it? How can he understand it without studying it? But our . 
- «elergymen, educated in the school of Catholic journals, believe: - 
ce that they, get from them, information enough - for r themselves and Me 
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for others, Such examples were not left to us by our great ances- = 


tors who walked in the footsteps of the Holy Fathers, who worthily . 


- replied dogmatically to the. first heterodox extravagances con- > 


. —.eerning the Scripture—according to which it was to be taken D 2 
-sense altogether independent of the church—by studying ito 


-better than their opponents, and producing, from the end of the 
sixteenth till the beginning of the eighteenth century, from ^ ^ 
. Etzelius to Calmet, that abundance of ample and. profound bibli- |^ ^... 
`- eal works, which now. constitute our wealth and our glory. But... 
. to-day, it seems to the zealous protectors of the church that o  — 





. their’ greatest, and perhaps only, duty is quite other than bib- 


—Jieal study, with regard to the stupendous conquests -heterodoxy is oe n 
|. = accomplishing not without an admixture of error which we 55 
. ought to know and to refute; to-day, I say, the best reply o 
` . sto be given, is believed. to be to entrench themselves within — 


the bulwarks of an unwise and haughty scorn to shield their 
` ignorance, Poor human nature always makes them harp on 


— the same string, chorda oberrat eadem ; such as political absten- . 2 ' D 
. tions and pretended obedience to the Pope, so that the neglect. — . 


© ofthe studies which ought to be the life of the clergy is gilded. 


over by a’ delicate deference to the authority of the church.” - oe pa 
.. Xn consequence of the reasons just stated, and the false way = — — > 
in which the church was served at Rome, Father Curci arrived 9 —— 


at the conclusion, that the moral and religious necessities of ^. 
. amples and doctrines of Jesus Christ ; accordingly he published. - 

at Florence an edition of thirty thousand copies of the four ——— 

. . gospels with notes, which he partly sold at a very low price, = = 


. and partly distributed gratuitously. The success of this work = 
~ encouraged him to extend it, and during three years he preached = 
-in the Church of S. Giacomo -a complete exposition of the four ^ - 
-gospels compared with each other, which he contemporaneously ^ . 


|. published in five volumes, “But,” says Father Curci, “the ^ 
- . singular blessings by which God had rewarded my poor labours, 

` o contributed not a little to prepare, or certanly to render more. |. 
-.' -féree, the tempest which overwhelmed me in 1877. All sacred. . 
. ^ ministrations having been interdicted to me in consequence, > 
[returned to my favourite ideas of promoting henceforth . — 


. among the clergy and the laity an ample knowledge of Jesus t 
. Christ and of His doctrines ; intending, as Í always haveintended, | | c3. 


| to spend my life and all my force, if God spared them, im His = 
|. s printed in 1878 a new translation of the New Testament, which... 
| v de the most living, most fertile portion. of the Seripture and): neu 
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oiii us pe ‘dosaly i adding i5 ak exegetic E moi hotes 2E. 
. .80 as to form a complete commentary. -My intention, wasto => 
|. present to the Christians of Italy, clergy or studious laity, a Works! si 
.. more corresponding in its scientific, strictly interpretative, and = <0) 


-literary portion to the wants of our age than that of Martiani 


which had existed one century ; and. there. being but little to. 
. .glean from Catholic writings, on account. of the penury deplored — . 
above by me, I intended to use it, aud in addition to it, with due >- 


^. circumspection, the best I could. find in the. writings of our 


m separated brothers [the Protestants]. Above all, however, 1 meant. 
the notes in their practical portion to be more consonant to the ^. 
~~ intellectual and moral condition of Italy, which is now so different... ^. 
- from the time of Martini, I do not presume to say L have attained | 
. my aim, but, according to the judgment of some men well versed < 


^— hn these studies i in our country, expressed in a few serious. but |. 


- little read periodicals, Iecannot have lagged far behind it. On the ` 
- other hand, the extraordinary. aid. which the Lord has granted — 
 ,me-—and at which. I myself, who am not a novice to similar 
fatigues, Was: -astonished—enabled me. to complete my work ^ - 
alone, without any human: aid, and not without external difficulties, ^ 
pith: all | the deliberation. I; was. capable of, in less than thirty o e 


A months (the last part was publ ished on the 30th September 1880) ;_ 
that aid, I say, made me hope, that such a work might, accord- 
ing ‘to its measure, have revived the thought of biblical: studies | 


- among the clergy, and. promoted among the cultured laity the 
. knowledge and love of Jesus Christ, But experience has convin- < 
< ced me that this wasan illusion of mine like all hopes of thig ©: 
“kind (and I believe I have had no others) during my. long life; — ^ 
. "The. book, if it was not. strangled in the cradle, died. after it wa us 
~~ Beareely- been born, passing almost unnoticed- in Italy, Florence ~ 
alone excepted, which had. perhaps been ee ared by the above- ^ 
. named exposition of the four gospels which I had. there. delivered 
D during. thrée- years. R if I had publ ished a commentary ie 
` on the Quran, I would certainly have found more. Persons curious oo 


P. about it than about the New Testament" = = Y. 
SONS: regeneration. being. possible in. ihe hires tlie working. i: 
sses in the towns have become estranged from its. ministrations : js 


- and the students of the universities not. only” despise but hate. : 











- the clergy, and they will in a few years more enter the ruling IX 
an odo As this state of affairs. cannot be hel ped Father enl oS 


ase Stato, . 2 ame ones Father: ‘Cured, E ‘that mdred 
pe is an a abend, and Í this ‘Brinciple s a lie; and L with: ior. - 
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E one restriction, Sele whol any difficulty. to ‘both ieee: 


 . assertions ; but this is not the question here. The a thing e ee: 
necessary to see here is, whether, since God has allowed this _ 


absurdity and this lie to prevail i in the world, the church cannot. < 


. follow out therein. and exercise its. mission ‘ordained for. the 


. eternal salvation of men; this church which has initiated and ^. INE 


made the most stupendous: conquests in the pagan world, ruled. 


"dis by &bsurdities aud lies of quite a different tendency. - Te ‘the | o 


zealots have a mode of sweeping from the world these two . 
monstrosities, as they call them, aud Set their own system up 


again, they will deserve well of society and of. the church. But | 707 

Pp if they percieve (and who he not?) that this is. at the. present ——— 

. day humanly impossible, let them forthwith cease to confuse ^ = 
| the mind with, sophisms, ensnaring the conscience with. arbitrary c 


D and inhibitions, and allow the chureh to do in holy 


peace what she has. always done, and has taught us to doin net CHEM 

moral and physical disorders ; considering them as visitations ü 7, 

" Providence, and endeavouring to remedy as far as possible their bad ~ 
- effects in order to reap the good ones which A itself has . 

* certainly aimed at in permitting them and wis hing them to take "x 


place. And let us be certain that this ean, and will, be done- 25 


the church even with the absurdity of the. separation, and the lie ^. 


of a free churchin a free State ; from the former she may suffer — ^. 


many discomforts, not however without: gaining some advantages, 


. and into the latter she will know how to introduce much of ihe ^ 


truth, and perhaps change it into ‘truth. This will however re- 


quire an abandonment of the hope of seeing the old. state of affairs i^ uum 


restored, which has now become totally impossible, chiefly by. the - po xt 


i fault of those whom the zealots have protected and are protecting,” oun 
>. After all, however, the author is of Opinion that the church < s 
» Pen nothing to fear from the separation, and ibatif heraction ^ |. 
becomes. somewhat. ‘restricted in. Amplitude. or diminished in ^ ^ ^ 
: efficacy, | it would. hart only other interests, and she. would ie car n 
rather be benefitted in more noble respects concerning her internal |... 


| . constitution, Tnstead of indulging in recriminations, he would ^ > 
. propose to reason as follows. pue) On the one hand, modern . . 


 "gocieiy appears to have arrived at such a stage- of perfection B NT. 


ae with respect to. the speculative. knowledge of even. evangelical Pol 


l Lp es, that. little or nothing new. could be communicated. ton 


Gon ti iis point; and with these principles itisso well acquainted , 
o bhat it. frequently and injuriously profanes them. lis supreme .. 4 
~~. need would be to panatrato into the innermost reasons of. POR. Nr 


a . principles and their inestimable fecundity. in practical life, E 
. order to direct and. to comfort it in work, so that the. EU s 





: i E i gained: by the: Pona 28. well as s by the. use of worldy goods, Ld 
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: may T0 Serve as àn obstacle: but as an ^ud to its REM fog: - A 


m E attaining also those of heaven. Such would be the final. practical M. 
quum purpose for which. the chureli might work through her ministers- 
eoma society as far as it is. Christian. On the other ‘hand, however, | 


. those who. ought. to feel. these salütery: influences are no longer M 


amenable to them. on account of the irreligious prejudices which: VY 
O beset them, or because the wild suspicions they lave conceived 


Against. the ministers of the- church prevent them from placing 


us any trust in them; neither can it be denied that the juridical vut 
ol nl); which had been made to serve human euds,. has prevented: .- 
ae them. from i inspiring confidence. ^ And now God admonishes aud. cl. 
— - ehastises the world by- the. system, of separation, withdrawing = ~ 

EN powerful. means of its’. civil’ perfection, and. at the same. time DC 


E mercifully: visiting the church by. depriving her ministers. ofa. 


certain kind of goods. which they were no longer i in.a position. HIE 
— ^to use for the advantage of others, or did use at great risk, —— 


perhaps to their own detriment, as appears from the impatience. with Bus 


which they bore their loss, and from the eager anxiety with which they — 

. .- contend for their restoration. . If such be the design of Providence — 

(nor could I. think of. any. oiher, unless it be the absurd repro., 

- : duction: of the old state of affairs) then, alas! how are weto ~ 
- qualify that unwise habit by which we impose upon Him the | 


: duty of. setting 2p again, or of conserving, that W a His Prov. m 


por the e, we cannot. sonics appentances ' ibe rea lis having: Me 


< .vanished, we desire to maintain a state of expectancy, grasping ee 
obstinately ata state of affairs which is slipping from our hands, 


- as if we were polyps hugging a rock, or the- a gee crew of a 


| Homer, labens. inkoeremus, “fugientem sequimur. ” 





. Bociety is becoming more and more democratie every Phere: a oo 
~The church ought to be the chureh,in the opinionof the author,could > 


EN. democratic, 7 a marvellously adapt itself to this form - d 


of government. " Being, " says he, “ordained. by her uni 2! 


T - versaliby- to. laven no o other boundaries except those of space and time, EE 


ell fulfil her mission of saving individual men, and of perfecting 
ves their civil societies. Moreover, “this church is in peculiar harmony |^ 
~~ with the democratie form, because her founder has in his doctrines = 


“ful of every kind and. degree ; in practical life he wished to bea 
oman of the. people and poor, consorting always with the. people |. 
Ds nando keeping aloof. from the great of the earth ; he made. his. . 
- ^ appearance. at the court of : a king only. to be derided, and in à — 


Er ii is the natural a and “noble: duty of the church t to defend the weak, 


_. no form of government can be repugnant to her, and she can still very 





. always. displayed formidable austerity towards the rich and powers 







 :Ronian tribunal of. justice only. to be. condemned, Lett us Add, that - 
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E against lie oppressions of the strong: and that n adit. mould. bs mo 
greater in a modern democratic than inan old monarchie govern- |. 
m ment, ‘because in the. former. she. might accomplish with perfect ni: 
liberty of action what her mini isters could. never effect. in. the. ae 
Jotter with all their juridical uhbion,". - a 
|o “Tn fact it would. be a great iuo t imagine, th at Decano T 
-these forms are democratic "they therefore. insure to a. greater mes 
. extent the rights and interests of the poor, laborious - and 
suffering multitudes. Phat will never. take place- until ihe | MEN 
Christian idea prevails, which considers the government not as e 
..& dominion for the profit of the governors, but as a ministry, a n ume 
.. Service for the benefit of the governed, and exercised with. m | 
more care, the more weak. by nature,or the more unfavoured by 
oi fortune- these are. And that of this idea not a particle exists - 
- -—any longer in our society may. be perceived. from qu change of ihe 
form | of government which has benefitted | only. the bourgeoisie - | 
. which does everything chiefly to promote its own interests with |. 
— ^8 little show of royalty supported | by 500 Honourables, and — 
- feeds. the hopes of the rest of the population, sometimes 
» even promoting its interests when they do not clash with its OW. 1t 
reaping si Diis eae even the praise of. philanthropy | for ihus^ 235° 
in cases of collision, however, it entertaius not. the least — 


e» 7 


doubt. that its own Z is ‘that. which | must always have the. 


| preference, Meanwhile the population. feeling itself burdened as - pu. 
formerly, and in some respects more than forme rly, does not much «7 
i appreciate the advantage and the ‘honour of bel onging to a united . iur 
and. independent. nation, but grumbles, quarrels, and believes that ^^. 
- it has almost been betrayed; moreover, as the people have for . ^. 
 .. some time learnt to know certain of. their rights, which Wiley is a 
believe to have been violated, the more ardent and. les& cites Se o 
u cumspect among: them. have for the purpose of regaining these as 
|" rights entered. into. some compact or other, and call. themselves usi duc 
E Socialists, Internationalists, Nihilists and Ae do know w hat else” 0 
TA Curei, however, coquetted with these digeontentad” eue Mn 
B his pamphlet—* The International, or new form of the dis 9.0. = 
p coed between the rich and the poor” * in which he. showed > 
how enormous the injustice is that subjugates labour only forthe ^^. 
$7 profit of. „capitali sts, as well as how modern society. gradually, a 
" - becomes more and more estranged. from. Christianity, to which it... 
~~ would be the. duty of the church. to reconcile it, “The church," ^. 
| ^57 he says, “has, from her too intimate connection: with. absolute — D 
poros monarchies, contracted i in her ministers in general a certain haugh- oe 
e Üness. of. manners, -somew! hat despotic | proceedings | aud. other s tup m 
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2 Shades habits, inbendnr all P hatred- Sia ud E dc 
.. monarchies, and now bearing it herself alone after they have been |. 
PN broken up. Ww herefore the people, who. had been aceustomed fo... x 
. 4dentify the church with the government, are- very suspicious and ^ 
^ eannot be persuaded that the- clergy ean ever. reconcile itself Tur 
will ingly. to the new state of affairs, - ‘Nor does the bebaviour of. 
E ihe italian clergy. appear in any way suited to remove these sus. |. 
` picions ; so. that. estranged from the ministers, the people donot  . 
7 want to have anything todo with their ministrations, and have 
| . thus become liable to the temporal as well. as eternal injuries. 
which overtake those w ho practically: abandon religion. Let it be 
` considered whether under such conditions a true and efficacious | 
. influence of the church upon the civil life of nations is. any. longer 
= possible: especially of our church which has always met withthegreat- — - 
DU egbe obstacle | in constituting herselfiin civil life, and is at present: vut 
^. 2 gider the: Re | of meeting therefrom the M ofe i 
S Maintaining herself.” - ja Js 
| . Considering: that in our times it rout be impossible to. adüzzle oT 
The Index a useless pre the press, the author proposes also. Ed i 
. senaton against bad books. > abolition of. the | Congregation of | i 
I Index as a useless institution, and before doing so. makes: the ee ee 
ing: general remarks—-" As to the press and. to the book trade ib 
E ‘entail led, most restricted and not a little slow as it wasinits 
e productions, it was in all Catholic countries under the superinten- ^ . 
7... dence: and direction | of the church, who could without much. ^. 
-.' diffieulty fulfil. towards the believing people the salutary. office 9. 
ef guarding it from the infected pasture of bad or only seriously . e 
dangerous. books. A catologue of such works compiled by. E 
a order of: the Synod of. "Trent, to which they were submitted às 00] 
goon as they. git eee admonished the Catholics to abstain from © . 
|. reading them, with the indirect assurance that they may peruse 
EDS without. any ri isle those. which were not mentioned- therein, A 
os vowith only an exception to. be alluded to. further on, Pune 
the. presss having become free. everywhere, and, on the. other E 
oe hand, printing” enterprise - having attained incredible celerity and |... 
— + extension; I do not. know how the church can possibly | provide fo: es 
uu cies faithful. any Special: protection against the modern deluge of ' ae 
^. "books, most of which are impious, ‘materialistic. or: licentious ; Tu 
aoe know, however, for’ certain that the. Indem can no longer be POEM 
o — .gufficient. guide, and any one believing that whatever book is not. . 
Ru ‘mentioned: therein is safe would be deceived. I have already ^. 
.. mentioned that at present the most dangerous and permi- -` 
mx ‘cious, because. the. nios efficacious, portion of the press 18 journale o 
PSone ISD. which i is by its own nature also the least. susceptible of cane. 
e a: tion; whilst. the Congregation . idus dis 30- M advisers I 
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E ‘appointed more ad lionoréri than ad onus, is janable, I shail not say a 
to judge, but even to know the boundless DT of ‘books poured ` RE 
forth: every hour and from all sides, of which it usually. éxa- 05 0 
-mines only those that come with a denunciation and a copy of the. ^ =t 
" book itself added thereto. Who would take the trouble to peruse —— 
: the innumerable writings of the worst. kind by whieh modern - 
society is. infested ? ‘And if this were done, who would care?” 000, 
The author concludes his remarks on this. subject. with the follow- ^^ - 
ing hit at the zealots ;—“* Thus the only. serios: effect. which the -—. E 
Index appears at present to have is, that itis in the hands of the... 
zealots, & very commodious machine - for bringing discredit upon ^^^. 
names and books that displease them ; and suspended like the ^^ 
sword of Damocles only above the. heads of the authors obedient —. .. 
_ to the chuch, the Index has been. and remains one of. the most Ens 
efficacious. ways for keeping the opinions of many Catholics = ^ 
steadfastly on the false aud. “pernicious road which ihe. zealots 2 
“themselves: are treading.” cu 
-. We shall now give, in em the opinions t. the author. on "md 
The order of Jesuits and the Society of Jesus, which he discusses, ^. 


"ha EON of Father Carci in its origin, abolition — and - restoration, 








with loving kindness, and without any | ^ 
|. rancour concerning his expulsion, although he cannot help. express- * 
-ing himself now "and then bitterly. about its present state and ^ ^... 
about: certain members of that. august body :—“ As to themonas- o o o 0o 
tie family in whose bosom I have: spent. nearly all my- life, F loves 
and venerate it as it was established by its holy founder.and.8p-. . yi 
| proved. of by the church in whose service 3&. shone. with. holiness, Ug 
— with science, as well as with abundant and. fruitful. works. In. 
‘this sense I maintain whatever I have written in defence of AGS 
and alt rough. separated i in the body, I consider myself. most. closely - Do 
| united to it in spirit, so that I believe I have never been so much - 
a Jesuit, in the true and noble sense of the word, as I was and . = 
.. am since Y have been expe lled from the order. Pat just because. DEus 
. — love and e it, my heart bleeds to see that. it is apparente 7.0 
| E ly. considered | to be the. pretext or ili- starred cause of the srávesb. uo. 
| evils. which at present distress. the Church in I taly.; and. this hap- Pat se 
pened because some men of evil disposition have made un wor hys ux 
use of an instrument prepared by me with. infinite - trouble. for... em 
xm quite & different purpose from that to which they: have. applied it. — : 
oo Tt would. really seem impossible. that such a. ‘small number as theirs 0°: 
` “could acquire and exercise so vast and disastrous an influence ; UT 
put the thing will appear most natural if it be. considered | dabo 
. good is positive,- somewhat difficult to effect, and that to do it QU vs. 
L^ a great. scale equally great. instruments are required ; ; whereas for... +. 
io evil, p which; is e negative, even small and despicable e causes amiy; oe 
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" produce disproportionatel y great effects, as. when a little boy. puts Jen 


an edifice on fire and destroys in a short time a work which cost - 


^ many years of labour and millions of money” —— 


" having put the last touch to my work on the New Testament, al- 


^5 v. o1 Dave said before that I would continue my labours after 


dh ough I might foresee that the latter would. m eet the same fate 


. as its author; Í even wished it to be so; and as happens with 
things greatly desired, L also had à presentiment, which, however, 


ae proved after all fallacious. But as God has preserved my life. 


^ aud strength, giving me also the desire to employ. them in his. 


. ^. gervice, it appeared to me necessary to make every effort to lay., 


bare a network of ‘deceptions, which derives its whole strength - ME 
> from being concealed or badly known, if it cannot be actually .— 


— > said that it appears quite different on the surface, on account of . . 


^ ihe great moral powers of every kind and of every degree whieh - | 


. are put forth to give it that appearance. I have done so in the 7 


- Moderno Dissidio, but can now do it in à more efficacious manner. 
op account of the singular circumstances in which I find. myself 


z placed, Then I had yet something to lose, and felt. myself bound 


.& kind of moral attitude, which I had succeeded in gaining, whilst 


- v working for the spiritual good of my fellow-beings; at present, . 
however, when I am morally destroyed aud therefore freed from - 
(05. those considerations, I- shall, in the same way as I have discussed 
the external observances of the Church in Italy, be able to do 
“the same for that peculiar Institution which is a chief mem- ` 
bey of the church herself, and could not escape those special short- - 


E comings to which she js from time to time subject. The un- ed use? 
ima 


sured confidence cherished in this institution for the material 


- organization of its in ternal arrangements, and the superstitious - 
h ^. admiration. it entertains of its own perfection, causes if to presume 
that itis safe from the peril of decadence ; aud this presumption, |. 


[^ fr from shielding it, has only hastened its decay, making the same. n i 5 


— the more ruinous and less reparable the more obstinate it is in not - 


. . acktiowledging this decadence aud still considering it impossible. - | 
- . ‘Having reached this stage this institution was not only unable to 


frustrate and to repress the indignities now being committed by à ^. 


group of ambitious and turbulent men, which are bringi ugdiscredit | .- 
" upon the church as well as upon the Roman See, but has protected = 


d them with the authority of its name, whereby it has contracted one M" 


^ of the most foul blots that.disfgure history. —— 
o *[et it not be supposed that the ques 


y not. illegitimate considerations, which compelled me to conserve — — 


monastic dispute, which could only tire our people. All our dis —— 


| tinguished laymen, who, sincerely lovin g the church and thecountry, —— : 


. deplore the il-bodiog scission which has taken place between — 
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of society. “The new generations,” says Father Curci, "had neari- 1 
—. Jy all been welded into strong monarchies, purified of the dross of the ^. 
middle age, and had entered upon a new stage of civilization, which, ^ 
already infected by the Renaissance with a smack of dissmulated —— 
. paganism, was now by the rise of heresy in danger of being separat- =. 
^ed from all Christian, hitherto concentrated in Roman pontifical, cule) =. 
 .. ture. "To meet these new wants neither the solitary cenobite nor thes o 
. Shaggy monk was peculiarly fit; an apostolical workman was rese o 
quired, who might, with all his conventual perfection, and the force = 
accruing to him from numbers, kept in order by strietrules of =- 
. discipline, nevertheless live in the midst of the people and resem- . oi 
|. ble m all the appearances. of external life a. simple priest, bub -= 
excel him in his aversion to the love of this world, and in his. ^: 
- evangelical activity. ‘This was the nature of the Regular clerics, — — 
have been sent by God to the church, for. . = 


quired; 


— new families of whom 


. them, and would, for the true benefit of both, desire to Bae Ht Te cox 
moved, cannot. be indifferent to the knowledge of the true and im- -0 0 


.. mediate causes which have produced it. They will easily under- —— 
Stand from the mean quality of the causes, and the low artsem- | — 
ployed to keep up the scission, that being an entirely accidental . ^ | 
^ and temporary thing, not of perpetual, and perhaps noteven of ^... | 
long duration, God will cause it to disappear at the proper time, | . 
in the same way as He has for His own holy purposes allowed it to. 
come into existence, They will, above all, ascertain by themselves ^^. 
(and this is the best course) those causes and those arts, and will > 
easily be convinced that this. scission was not. brought about by the ; 
church, but only by more or less sophistie and false artifices repre- . 
©- senting that such has been the ease, whereon they will divest . 
... themselves of all rancour towards her, and, abandoning every sus- . 


picion, will attach themselves more faithfully to her, because she - 


-alone can make their mundane life a preparation forthelifeof heaven. . 
Such men will have no reason to be amazed, and still less to be — 


scandalised at what has taken place.” - 


‘Till the sixteenth century monks and friars constituted a partie = | 
cular militia, affording compact and powerful aid to the external. ~ 
action of the church, for the immediate service of the Roman See, - 


but from that period it enjoyed also the assistance of regular or- 


ders of clerics. The service remained substantially the same, but ^ .- 
‘lization. Society was no longer ina state of barbarous confusion . = 
-which monks contributed to remove by ploughing the land, felling ET 
trees, establishing or arranging villages, and copying ancient -= 
manuscripts; they also contributed much to chasten the ferocious . 
"eupidity and. brutality of manners during the middle ages, but. < 
‘their robust activity alone no longer satisfied all the changed forms ^... 


2 


"says Father Curci, “had neare ^.^. 
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Mi the: service. We the new state of society which began ta constitute 

_ itself in the sixteenth century." i^ 
7 5 s Among these the order mentioned. by : me dios was- the a 
E ' foremost ; Kn was by its founder, | who had formerly been a = 
a soldier, constituted after the manner of a Military Company, aud |. 


- distinguisl red by the. personal name of the Redeemer, not to 


- geparate it invidiously from other orders, but to profess à special ^^ - 
“worship of Him. From its very beginning it met with as much | 


admiration on the one hand, as discouragement on the other ; it 


—'.; became the mark for such warm affections and such ferocious mon 
^ hatreds that perhaps. there i$ no human institution. mentioned in 
history. about. which so much. has been Spoken 1 in Contrary diree- ^... 
— . tions and which has left as ample vestiges as the Society of _ 
^ Jesus. and this could uot be the case unless. it at m really = 
Uo and: immensely great. But iu times like ours, "which. We 


. priests, in order to cover our ignominy and our A poverty, 
have that absolute and most commodious it cannot be constantly 


^on our lips, and, imagining that we have not human aid enough. — 
= for apostolic labours, are turning tbe world. topsy-turvy io recover 
the lost or to obtain new assistance, in such times, I say, it wil] be — 
n. very useful to know and to consider what, the first causes of the great- _ 
“ness of the Jesuit Society were, especially as that greatness was not - 
2x 0: equired: by degrees, but it was, so to say, born a (giant, A small . 
so daandfulof scholars arrived from Paris in Italy and in Rome, un- | 
“known strangers, without antecedents, without any reputation in-. 
. herited from their ancestors, and therefore free from any pretensions — 
< to celebrity on. these accounts; : without juridical entity, without 
pig houses, without any income, great or small; these men scarcely ——— 
known were received, ‘sought after; desired by all and above all, . 
^. displayed such and so much. activity, such fertil ity of. resource, ‘that To 
> -contemporaries had never witnessed anything like it, Nor were the ^. 
. .'. reasons for this success a secret; they were apostolic holiness and |— 
ooo gelence, both as ancient in the world. as the Church ; the Jesuits, p 
! ^. however, superadded to them an excellence of their own by their ^. 
|. marvellous art of adapting them both to the special requirements of ^. 
the new state of society, the necessities of which they studied > 
- jn order to satisfy them, the legitimate tendencies of which they ~ 
seught out to second them, aud the wishes of. which. they explored .. 





Loto! content them if. just, to. correct them if less just. or even 


Fu 
S. 





resolutely to curtail them: when they were not just. And because; ^^ 3 
then, either on account of the real. disorders. which prevailed |^ 
or by. heretic calumnies, the suspicion was getting 2050 ande cci 
the rumour spreading that in the Catholic Church: the temporal .- | 
D e utilities of her ministers were alw: ays aimed at, these new workers... 
P E desired, besides making E m ofession . Lg evangelical poverty: LM : 
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Pope Leo XIII, as follows: re le MT WU 
— S When strong absolute monarchies prevailed, and Europe was ^ ^. 
atleast by right universally Catholic (in 1540), the task of the |. 
Society ‘of Jesus was io labour to. maintain that precious ^ ^ 
A unity, and it powerfully contributed thereto during a little more — ^ - 
han a century which was its golden age, without encountering ^ — 
serious enmity, except from the promoters of the new heresy, - 
which it always violently assailed and not seldom discomfited. = 
But when, after the thirty years’ war, through the treaties of ^ 
. Münster and Osnabruck, afterwards surnamed the Westphalian ^| ^. 
Peace, heresy acquired a legal footing in Europe and influenced the — = 
new order of ideas which constituted the germs of the facts which = . 
. ensued and are not yet completed, the Society fell somewhat into . — $* 
 diseredit; it had remained the same but no longer in the field of — 18 
action for which Providence had destined it, chiefly on account of = oo 
. the democratic element which had begun to manifest itself in. dai v ls 
. new order of ideas, and which in the lapse of years emerged more = 
. and more from its latent state. If God had sent to His churcha — 
. pontif, who, securely and almost prohetically foreseeing the na&ure ———— 
oe “OF: coming times, “might have taken i possession o f Moe lament | EE z 
. to direct it so that the rising democracies would have been =... 
— Christian, a pecular institution could have done nothing in this |. 
. respect but follow ihe wishes expressed by the supreme pastor" = 
| was done in various WAYS, but chiefly by means -of Court con- : oe : 
. jfessore, dozens of them being attached during a century and | ——— 
= ;& half to every Court of Europe; who by the very great in- . . 
fluence which they enjoyed, appeared sometimes to hold the. _ 
^. political destinies of Europe in the fists of their bands, withthe ^ . 
result, however, of seeming to give the sanction of religion to — ` 
the arbitrary tyrannies committed at these courts and of ——.— 
.."eovenug with its mantle their turpitudes some of which were... 
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. religious clerics, to realise not ironically but in earnest the example = 
put forth in the 6th chapter of the Apostle Paul, and in order to... 
. remove that stumbling-block, imposed upon themselves the obli- ^^ 
gation uot to accept any remuneration for their labours” After —— 

- alluding to the labours of St. Francis Xavier, and the most brilliant — 
- period of the Society, the author then briefly reviews the manner in =~ 
‘which Clement XIV. was compelled to abolish it,* concluding 
with a glance at the state of affairs during the reign of the present = 


. Jesuits to those confessors to limit their activity to the sphere —— 
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| mu their sicred ministiy, jar witness to us TL må etarity E 


= pef. ihe evil, and may in:some special cases have checked it; but. ae 

Sr dn general they. could be of no effect, as long as the courage. Was cv 
^ ^o wanting. to renounce the protection. and. "the favours showered AGE 
by courts upon the. powerful, Society of Jesus, which had how- . > 
. .. ever afterwards to atone for all this to the. nations whom des- ee 


potism had horrified and license disgusted.” 





— ." For all that, however, Bellarmino and Suarez, the great ilo 5. 


: "logians of the Society, condemned despotism from the first, and - 


1 reasoned scientifically how much Christianity there may be in p. 
^.» modern democracy, | Another Jesuit, Mariana, published under 
.: the auspices of Philip II. of Spain. (which means à great deal!) — - 


in the royal PUDE office a book in which he taught the doc- - 


.. rine of tyrannicide; a. book. which was. forthwith burnt pub- | - 


bs ley. by. the hangman in Paris and in London. But who would 


.'; gare much for books? The omnipotence of the confessors at ^ . 


a the courts became so obnoxious to the world, that its badly sup- 


E pressed i ire became intensified ; "and this world, intent upon the- i 


P : | - recoil which. soon followed, thought it could not attain its "purpose - "ue 
... except by first accomplishing - the extinction . of the formidable ^ : 





: -pociety. Thus the fatal blow. was hurled. at the Jesuits which - = 
ihe weak Ganganelli had been compelled to inflict upon them ` 


by the penitents, who paid-in this coin for the services, which <> 


—'" . would have perhaps been worse for the servants if it had been |: 
ofa different kind. I have said elsewhere. that this was 


voran injustice ; and considering the act itself in conneotion” witho ^^ 
<u c the motives which brought it on in the first place, and with > 
M the: accompan ying circumstances, ib was really: such, although dot ^: 


cono the: part of. God who allowed: it to fall upon those who- | 


^ gnecumbed to it. Tt is believed that the blow was inflicted in ` 


order to avoid the violence with which the Roman See was o 
5s threatened, but it was not decorous in him who inflicted it to. 


repeat: in the. Disciplinary y Brief (exposed afterwards as liable | - 

to errors of fact, not a Bull which would have to deal with > 

: ~~ dogmas. and morality) all the accusations — accumulated upon the ee 

heads of the devoted victims for more than a century, by resent- — 
ocn ment abroad and. envy at home. The misdeeds of the Society ~~ 
s (which were not wanting) needed indeed correction and reform, . 

— utto justify its destruction an infamy was required, and. thig. 

— . sas unsparingly showered upon its head. This is however, an 
“additional convincing argument that, considering. the positio. 

i which: the . Catholic. Powers have at present attained, the temporal PE 


e power, far. from. being a guarantee for. the- independence: of. the 
. ponüitfs,. may. gradually. become an instrument of slavery- noris 


B n l w ‘other: more. abject. than, dac which compels to the = 
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/ perpetration of injustice. Tt remains to be seen what Leo XII = 
. could at present be threatened with, if any power were, I do not |. ^. 


say to impose, but only to propose to him an act which he might —— 


- consider to be unjust." 


^ After the fall of Napoleon I, in 1815, the Roman See enjoyed ^. 
the protection of the Austrians, and, in. order to carry on its ^^ 00> 


_tyrannical government, was under the necessity of using the |. —-— 
same means at Rome and Bologna which they employed at = ^. 
Milan and Venice, .At that critical period the clerical party... 
 eonsidered that, if the famous Society of Jesus were resuscitated, ©.” 
it might render services to the Pope and to the Church, not. 


Jess important than those it had afforded. during the century |. 


. of the Reformation; and Pius VII, having been invited todo. 





go, revived the order. But, according to Father Carci, different — ^ 


times required different Jesuits, for he says:—" If the first 


“members who were to represent and to arrange the order, had. o = 5 


E known the true nature of the present times, they would certainly — — 


— have accepted it as a benefit to constitute themselves into a eon- 
. veniual family, devoted to their own improvement and to the ... 
spiritual benefit of their fellow beings with their sacred ministry; |: 
they would never even have dreamt of exercising the same salutary. =. 
influence upon society in the nineteenth century by. which == 
their great predecessors had attained such great renown in 


E the sixteenth and seventeenth. The needs of our age are .. | 


quite different. from  ibose: of an cient times, and instruments ; ` d 
peculiarly suited to the latter could. effect. no more than the... 


. swords and lances of the middle ages against the needle guns .——^—— 
and Krupp cannons of the present period. Nor can the . 0 


= Formerly the said institution with its superstitions and almost =- 


. blind confidence in. the supreme and invariable excellence of ite = — 


. own remedies, would not have tolerated even a proposal of an | ^ 


adaptation, and would have been almost presumptuous enough = 


E to expect the disease to accommodate itself to the medicine, rather ^^. 


‘than the latter to the former; such adaptation, however, of old e 


i : to new things, which would betoken a certain kind of poverty of. "m a 
-- ."$geans in Providence, is usually not resorted to by God, who isso 


.. wich in His counsels, and who vouchsafes in new necessities new ` m 


(76 Nevertheless the usual services, like those of other priests and ———. 


“different conventual families, could be expected from the Jesuits, — 


.. but nothing more, and perhaps even less, on account of the sus- 
- ;picions conceived con cerning them, and on account of their ob- 0 tt 


- gtinate adherence to forms, which answered to the obliterated com, = 
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... other countries the order wasmorepliable because in them it had no. > 

- national tendencies ; in Italy, however, if encountered a {peculiar ^^. 

difficulty, inasmuch as it could neither second these national ten- ^ 

- dencies without causing a kind of scandal as a sacred institution, = = 

^ nor oppose them without bringing. new odium upon the Church. =~ 

^ t, however, paid no heed to all this and accepted the arduous task, © ^ — 
| presenting itself as a restoration of Christian faith and morahty, |. 


o without regard for political and national interests that might 


become intermixed therewith; but these were too numerous S 


E - and it neither remedied them by despising nor still less by ignor- 


cing them. In the beginning and for six or seven lustres,the =~ 
O Society—because it met with less obstinate opposition, enjoyed | 
- fresh traditions of the past, and. had a superior General of much .. 
learning and great prudence—maintained itself in à kind of o ^. 
` medium position apparently noi strikingly below its ancient — 
status, and contained members of some capacity ; those who re- > 
..; main of that period are the best whom it can now boast of. But, = ~ 
. as the times became more turbulent, the favours bestowed upon 

. the Society by au authority supposed to be powerful became soo | 
abundant, that in the two Sicilies, in the States of the Chureh. | .— 


. and in tbe States of Sardinia the instruction of youth was put - 


— “iato its hands; that step, however, instead of hurting others, = 
- terribly. injured. the Society, because for the church a period of ^ 
decadence, and for it one of ruin, had set in. To make it after- = ` 
- . wards more ruinous. the petty haughtiness of its head contributed ^ ^. 
. mot so much as the absolute unfitness and almost nullity of the - 


d m ting that head on the. affairs of ; Italy.” j Geaa das 


The need of obtaining recruits for: responding to the favours 


>> &wo men who had for two decades succeeded each other in assise ^. — 3 


:. ef the [Church] government, induced the Society of Jesus to se& — . - 
< about the acceptance of candidates with closed eyes, scarcely. ^ 
> requiring anything from them beyond a disposition to blind obe- — 
~ dience, and the no less blind. admiration of the Society itself, to... . 
. which at present, perhaps, a firm hope of the return of the old state — 
^ of-affairs is.added ; nor was any notice taken of the cases, by no ^. 
means rare, where some destitutetamiliesdrovetheir sons into the rich | ^ 


—: and powerful society from which in all cases some advantages could —— n 


DEM be derived. Neither was there greater care exercised in preparing - p 


.: ; these novices than discernment in accepting them. Any one perusing ^ 


.. in-the Constitutions of the order what gifts of virtue, science and —— — 


> prudence are demanded from the Professed, who are called of. Em 


'- four vows, would suppose that it contains rare distinguished men, - 
— . Nevertheless in these latter times. dozens of them have been pros 
.. moted to that degree, with the same facility as the knights of varie | 
, ous orders are at present created. This is à sufficient reason why  . 
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r ^apong i several ended Jonite scattered throughout ced oe 


` those few of the first period mentioned above, most of whom wor- eS : = 
c thily occupy positions at Rome in the service of the. Church—there .- —— 


< is not even one of them who rises above the most ordinary medio- . ^. 


arity, either by his apostolical labours, preaching, books produced, da 


x 'or in any other. way. . The best thing they can do is to deliver or 


with grace (and it isa pity that grace cannot be printed) certain ——— y 


NUN. measured sermons which they had learnt in a seminary;in this = |. 
. line the Society has given nothing during the last thirty year s Nor 5 


zT . could it be otherwise ; for, as ihe tree 18, S0 i8: the. fruit. An y one ue MNT 


. who has seen what has become, during the last two decades, and. ^... — 
... more especially the latter half of them, of the Collegio Romano, awe a 
. the central Athenzeum of the Jesuits, and the model for all others, . ^. - 
can hope for nothing. better; the only thing rea lly. great there.i8 6 
the immense presumption of the immates in pluming themselves . ^. 
-inevery thing and above every body on the merits of their great ^ ^ ^. 


et . predecessors, without considering what they themselves have be- a a 


— come, In PO as their true claims to public esteem dis  . 


. appeared, they app lied themselves to the art of manufacturing ——— 2 
.. false ones ; the latest among which is to attribute all their poverty ^. > 
. to the. revolution, to the freemasons and to the liberals; without | . 
these, every one of them would have become a Suarez, a ’ Patavio, mu oe 
gq Segneri, or a Bertoli, It is not for the first time I speak of | ^ . 
- this state of affairs, I stood in the midst of it and was greatly diss 0 

. d4ressed thereat; I revealed it to one who ought to have devised a ~~ 


Eu remedy and not forgotten it ; but that was already a period of ture _ UV 


. moil which made every. reform. by human means impossible, ^. 
. Having in 1870 informed one of my foreign. friends. of. great dis. ^. > 


[o » tinction, who had a hand in the general government: of the order, Du 


and implored him to. induce the General to apply a remedy, he Ronee 


answered :—'Thereis a remedy, but it cannot be applied by the o 


. General," and on. asking * Why?’ he added : ‘Because the only ^. 
d efficacious - remedy: is to destroy- i When the proper. time ES 
Em arrived persons were. mot wanting who applied the remedy.” = 5 Ts 
One of the principal reasons why the Jesuits of Ttaly hava £s 


E E lost all the confidence of the people a8 teachers of y outh, is pointed A UAE | 


E out plainly enough :— 


"if there was one thing o of. the. sixteenth century that ought too” E 


ue “have been retained, not for the sake of convenience but from |^ 
oo moral obligation, itis rational science, which being almost identi- ^ 05 
ovy i fied: with: "dogma is^ destined. to last as long as the latter, and al. E 
Su though ancient can never become. obsolete ; but the. Society. ob [0e 
-- Jesus has, with. incredible levity, not only abandoned that science, |... 
yc Bab calumniated itin official instruction, persecuted it, and almost o 70207 


T p. eim] fo y erpe i i ; from t the Sword, whilst a. seing t E m 
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/. . eartain external forms of religion, and tenaciously observing — 
- Some insinuations rather than injunctions suggested by the foun-. => 
~ der of the Society, which he had with great wisdom devised for ^ - 


iu the peculiar requirements of the century in which he lived, when ` . 
heresy “calumniated every thing in the Catholic church, and be- 
> sides the dogma, attacked. and denigrated most ancient and sa- 


. lutary observances, all of which were not extraneous to the dog- M 


^o. ma, such as the benedictions and the ceremonies of the liturgy, — 
- devout pilgrimages, the cult of images and of relies, the use of . 
^. blessed water, of rosaries, of medals and of similar objects, which, 


E without pertaining to the essentials of the religion, are material. 
aids to all, but especially to those who feel themselves more . 


: G a inclined towards them. It was natural to recommend, to those ue : 
. who had. to attack the said heresy, the practices just mentioned |  . 


 . inaspecial mauner, as a protest against those accusations, as 2 


an explicit profession of Catholicism, and as a legitimate reaction 


. against heretical exaggerations ; but when these ceased, the special — 
- . suitability of this course ceased also, and as Rationalism had 
begun ‘to prevail everywhere, the necessity made itself felt of 
educating the religious sentiment in a more serious, more deep, . 
~~. and; above all, more rational manner, so as to enable it better 


EE to resist the attacks of sophistry aad the. seductive assaults of pup 


0 the passions. Nevertheless precisely the contrary has been done 
here; I always speak of Italy, because I have seen and know 


7 that abroad the case is not such. To youth almost totally ig-  .- = 


ee norant of the rational sciences, a religious nourishment was fur- 
— ^o nished, which, consisting nearly entirely of those little observances, — 
— trite and multiplied to such a degree asto beget nausea, mt ghtperhaps 


E guit girls and nuns, but to young men 2 destined. to live. in E state oP ae 


- ef society like ours could be only an unwieldy encumbrance to- 


= < be cast off soon enough, as has unfortunately also generally been . EU 


| Tt is the opinion of Father Curci, that after the new order of . 
^^ things had set in and. the unification of Italy had been accom- — 
_ plished, and the Pope had lost his temporal power in spite of the 





strenuous efforts of the Jesuits to the contrary, they ought no. d 
` oo Jonger to have meddled with polities or similar matters, but to  — 
^^. have sedulously devoted themselves to the duties of their sacred = 


-o ministry, without nourishing any hostile feelings towards the = 9 © 


NE UM established order: of things. - ‘He also avers that the more modest, . ze 
- more spiritual Jesuits, uninfluenced by the silly pretensions about ^ ^ 
= the ancient celebrity of the order held forth by some, liave done. .. 


. .-80;8nd that the few ambitious, restless and turbulent members, ^. 


2 ‘powerless to contend against the present state of affairs, ought to 
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(— the case ; and continues Father Curei: “Having been established for 


the defence of the spiritual power of the Roman See; they were in ^. 


. -the greatest heat of the contest surnamed its Yanitcheris; ^ - pov 


— but now that the heretics care nothing for the Roman See 


whilst. Catholics revere it more than ever, the Jesuits, in order to. 


continue the duty and importance. of the defence, have under-. |. 
taken the restoration of the temporal power, without considering that. ~~ 


-it would in the present state of affairs be the most efficacious means 


_ of discrediting the spiritual power. Thus the metaphorical Yanit- Pp 
 eheries might do to the popes what the real oneshad more than ©. |. 
Once done to the Sultans, namely, depose them. But the instru- |... 


_ ment which was to have served in that campaign was made by the 
~ Jesuits the centre of that ill-fated clique which at present governs 
_ ihe Vatican, to the immense injury of the church and of Christian _ 


| Italy, of which I have treated in this work." ^ —— 


* Alluding to his expulsion from the order of Jesuits, Father mr. s 
Curci, instead of feeling aggrieved towards those who had effected = 


it, avers that he does not entertain a shadow of bitterness | 
towards them, and wishes neither for justification, reparation nor 


a return to the Society, On this subject he also says:—* When l ^ 


. One day excused myself from, I do not know what grave accusa- | ^. 


tion lodged against me with the then General Superior, who ^ . 


was & high-minded: and very experienced man, he comforted: 


. me, and, telling me to bear such malevolent insinuatious quietly, = ~ 


P. added :— You have great foes in the Society, and I do not ^ ~ 


believe this is due to any evil which you do^ Butthesenile and ~~ 


now decrepit simplicity of his successor, not allowing him to believe. XM 
. even in the possibility of such chicaneries existing among his te 
people, only augmented them; and he became the instrument ©. 


. not of restraining but of pro moting them. by: his bilio us little- l olm i 
mindedness which aided him in these matters. He likewise quic o 


. not repress those base passions which were waiting for an oppor ^ ^. 


_ tunity to be let loose, and the propitious opportunity came when ^. - 
the fanaticism for the restoration of the temporal power be- . |. 


. . came more furious and, liberated from all restraintsimposed upon ^. 


it by Pius IXth, henceforth proceeded io extremities, "Phero- ^. 


fore, my well known address to this pontiff, and some of = 
my sentiments. uttered in private on. that subject in Milan, .. ..- 


—- being taken. for a. pretext, I was enjoined. to acknowledge the ^: ^. 
.. fancies propounded by the zealots as Catholie doctrines to be - 


> really such, and on my refusing to do so, I was given to un- 





» derstand that I would be expelled from ‘the order. I might | 


~ have required. the tenets imposed upon me to be presented to. - 


- - .. me in writing, as a prelate of authority had ‘suggested ; but | 
When Cardinal Simeoni informed: me- that the General had = | 
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2. foresrinad himself with: ths faculty ampoveriiig hir to expel me, 
< and when Monsignor Ciascki, whom I intended to. consult, uttered 





. these very words to me: ‘OQ Padre! Be sure of itt. et E 
/ distance between you and. your people i is too great! They want > 
~- you no longer and drive you away,’ then I understood that the ^ = 
affair was “at. an end, and wrote to the General, that if in order | . . 
- to remain in the. Society, a deciaration not: allowed to me by © 
` my conscience was to be imposed. upon me, be might do ^ ^ 
. what he had determined to do. Perhaps I had gone a little 100. o = 
-far,but even if I had asked for my dismissal entirely. of my. ... 
own accord, without the above-mentioned prsosding injunction, o 
. 3$ would have been. granted. to me canonically after finding that = 
its motives were just; and my condition couid not be worse than 9. 
.. that of so many others who had left. the Society in the same. o 
s way, remaining | and to remain decorously i in the church as active j 
priests and sometimes even as worthy prelatos, two of whom MEE 


P de at present most eminent cardinals.” 


The chief cause of Father Curei's expulsion. from the. order — 

- was his empbatie denial of the possibility of restoring the Pope's ^^. 
. temporal power as it was- "before; the zealots made the General 
understand that his expulsion was desired by the Vatican and >. 
"would be. approved of; their triumph would have been greater —— 
"if he had committed some excess, or had at least become a DE 


. Protestant; but he strictly conformed to the duties of his order; 


o being, however, àn author, his writings were misconstrued and —— 
p attacked, . * Having: nevertheless.” says he, “ determined to re-~ |... 


pain silent, I was obliged to accept all the consequences of my 


2 taciturnity, aud God. granted. me. the. favour. to meet them not = 
-.only with resignation but with joy. I understood well that = 
-these last. years of mine, which might by the studies I had made, |... 
by the experience I had. ‘gained, and by the reputation, such — — 
as itis, that I had acquired have become the most fruitful of |. 
` my life, had been destroyed. Not having ever had any connec- . =~ 
colons. with lay. society except through - sacred ministrations, Í ^. 
“could not join it, and these ministrations were, l.do not know = . 
by whom and. why, interdioted. to me not de jure, but certainly de ^ — 
`- facto, more than to one of the last of priestlets ; aud having . Es 
"been severed from family life when yet a child, I. considered it —— 
my religious duty not to: re-enter it as an old man. Being. vss 
placed inc this. deplorable: position, I thought that I might yet ^ E 

Serve the church. with my. pen, and. planned the work on the. 
- New Testament which I completed - a few months ago in ^ ^ 
. Order io. begin and to continue my labour, I desired to join some ^  - 
, edifying religious community, but was. denied’ ‘admission for fear | 
oe giving g offence t to the pe clique. Which at present governs, ke oe 





anda good priest in a village of Tuscany having offered me ^. 


|. after 19 months, still waiting for the appointment" ^. 





hospitality, I accepted it; he was, however, shortly after my —— — 


. arrival summoned by the Vicar-General who severely reprimanded ——^—— 


him on this account, so that he was nearly forced to put 
me out of his house; I remained, at all events, three 


months with him and finished the Gospel of St. Mathew, Then ^ 
. the season became inclement and I went to Naples, where lo 
was kept at a distance from sacred society, placed, so to say, . . .. 
beyond the pale of the law, and, being shunned. as a pecus. ^ > 
morbido, found myself in absolute isolation, in a kind of exira- ^ = 
social state which would have been intolerable to any other 
man, but was to me only an efficacious and pleasant opportunity | ^. 


. for completing my holy and dear work" ^... 5705 0 
.f Having published it, and been,.so to speak, absent three — 


| years: from the world, I imagined that the medicine of time ae » 
.. would somewhat have abated the hatred entertained towards me, ^ ^ 


especially as I had signed a declaration which I desired to be ~ Ce s 
proposed to me by the Holy Father. In that opinion, however, - 


‘Iwas mistaken, The declaration, which had fully satisfied the a 


 pontiff, could not satisfy the zealots, who either misrepresented RUM 


.. {t or concealed it from each other and began to denigrate the ^ 


. book by denouncing it to the Roman Congregations, present- |^. 
ing to them a catalogue of suspected propositions it contained, ^ 
which I have seen and of which I found the first so silly, that = 
I did not consider it worth while. to peruse the rest of them. ^... 


them who were scattered about Naples had commenced to ^. 


je m become scandalous, excepting a few who dared to salute me; - p u 
^" accordingly I requested their superior through the Vicar- ~~ 


. General to grant me an interview, in which I wouldshow 9 


x him the affection I entertained for him and for. his people. . ue 


|. ‘terms that he would within five or six days make an appoint- 
. ment to me; I understood that. he wanted instructions from = 


the General, but these must have been prohibitive, because Tam, — 


oe: When I was in Rome for a few days towards the e id of last year, 25 m 


I represented these things to an eminént personage who has o 
. for a long time honoured me with his benevolence, not indeed io ^. 

. ask for reparation (I am not tired of repeating that I am happy | = => 
. , in my tribulation, and look for nothing), but because it appear- | ^ ^ 
ed to me serviceable for the church that these things should be © 
.. known to him and. to some others. The excellent man showed . ^ . 


/. me much sympathy, saying :—‘It is true! You might yet do ^. 


: : A : go 0 d, chiefly | her e. in R o me P bu. | these men x do | “not ‘Tike it? s : | : 








Phen he remained silently thinking a while on the subject, and — 
^" {morder to indicate who these men who do not like 1t were, |  - 
. ^ added :—í Those of the Civilià Cattolica are irreconcilable and ^ ^. 
fierce!’ I, who knew this already by experience, learnt nos = 
thing from these words; but may consider them as a splendid . .— 
confirmation of my whole book, and they have also suggested . 
^ to me the first thought of writing it. At present there is a clique 

2o. which distinetly points out the direction to be followed even in 

 . matters that are disagreeable, and perhaps scarcely consonant 
— .' with justice, but the thing is most natural On the supposition 
^ ^ that at present the greatest need of the church is to maintain 

a state of expectancy concerning the restoration of the tempos ^. 
. ral power in its pristine form, it is considered necessary —— 
= to-aid in everything any one who merely has the courage to. 
keep that idea alive, and possesses an efficacious way of doing —- 
^55 805 80 it happens that, as during the past century a sacred > 
^v Society was destroyed in order to save the thing itself, it has been — 
- judged necessary now to allow a man to be destroyed to conserve — 
^.' he mere expectation of it. This is so small a matter, that the fact, 
s such as it is by itself, is scarcely worth noticing ; but it would be - 
very good for the church, if she were to take much notice of 

-what that fact means. And the reader may at any rate perceive . 
therein the exemplification of one of the chief subjects of the 

«' present book; and he will, for the sake of that perception, 

: "1i hope, pardon me for having spoken too much of myself and 
o ef7mvyaiale 707 o eem RT es Tet Tes 

c. We may in conclusion add the following notice of the pre- 
= gent position of Curci, which we translate from a well-known. 
daily paper of Rome, the Rassegna of November 26th, 1882:— > 
. 7 " Padre Curci has for several months established himself in ^ 
~ . Rome, living like a hermit in a small new house of the Esqui- 
^. lino between Santa Maria Maggiore and S. Giovanni. He sees 
-.. .mobody and allows nobody to see him, being apparently desirous — 
- -tofall into oblivion. He is engaged on the study of the Psalms, = 
gid dwells with that Monsignore Savarese who has in a brief | 
^ time: represented many parties, but, having made amends for = 
^07 his past liberal errors, has obtained a monthly allowance from ^ . 
the Vatican and remains quiet, as far as a man of morbid une |. 
yest like him can be so. Curci accordingly causes no. one too 
speak about himself, and is studying. He isan almost annulled |. . 
<>. > oratorical force; there is no interdict upon him as regards the perfor- — 
.. -manceof mass, but he isforhidden to preach. He mightdo much  . 
good, especially at Rome, which suffers from a deplorable want | .. 
Of sacred orators. The excellent curate Cipolla of San Tommaso, ^. 
~ who is afflicted with a grave malady which hinders him from 





. preaching, remembered that Curci is in Rome and proposed = 
^ him as a substitute to the congregation of his church. The = 
-~ Congregation accepted him, and the prospect of enjoying in ^. 

. Rome a series of religious discourses from Curci induced Don ^ ^ —— 
request bim on the part of the congregation to allow Cureito ^. — 
preach in the church of San Tommaso The Pontiff allows ` 
bim to speak, nods, so to say, approval with his head to encour- — 

age him, and then replies :—' Yes, yes, Curci would please ma — . 

asa curate, but we must act in concert with the Vicar-Cardinal’ = 

At these words Cipolla lost heart, because he knew that nothing = ^ — 
would be done, Thus one of the largest parishes of Rome is 
.. deprived of the. eloquence of an ecclesiastic like Qurei, Means — 
.. while uneducated priests and friars enjoy full liberty to preach. . 

. Leo allows the Vicar-Cardinal, who is a man of much good — 

! sense, | but. E quite E full of vulgar | preju dices; T6 | liberty than l 2 EN 
. Pius IXth allowed to Cardinal Patrizi, an old man of scanty: = — 
talents, but of a good deal of tact" In 1883 Father Curci | 
. published his translation of the Psalms, and delivered a publie . 
-courge of lectures in Rome, but was never allowed to preach. — 








(ARS m —FOLK. SONGS FROM NORTHERN IN DIA. 

: By R, C. TEMPLE: ; Cen) 
I HAVE in two dunt articles in this Barlow * * dudo at Jer 
<E some length on the songs and catches sung by the. villagers ^. 
" | Northern. india, but as the subject i is still. comparatively. Une 227 
. , touched, and as the collection. of. such things is, in the words of. xo 
an old Sikh to me, like ‘a me of the copan up 
CR ( samundar dt nap}, í make no apology now for continuing M, ~ — > 
c7 5. Jn the former papers the songs explained and discussed purport. e 
eed” to give. the modern rustic views on religion, home and. -.-. 
(| marriage customs, on nursery rhymes and lullabies, ‘on riddles and | vod 
EC faceti, on politics, and, lastly, on love, and local songs. ^ ^. ^ o 
7:5: fhe songs of the small collection, however, on "which T now A 
T propose to. draw, refer to more “specific matters connected with E. 
25 the daily life, habits and thoughts of the Northern Indian rustic ^. 
‘population, and how truly they ‘reflect: these I bope to show in the 
^.. ,eourse of the following pages. For the present purpose they wil — 0c 
be considered firstly as illustrating (1) descriptive mythology; (2) |... 
die description. generally, and (3) moralities; secondly, as songs used i in. 207 
«the course of daily and periodical avocations, such as (4) spinning . 

^. "songs, (5) hand-mill songs, (6) songs of the w et season, (7) field songs, 
(5 v (8) harvest songs ; ; thirdly, ag songs referring to persons whose local Ec 
— fame has descended. even into rustic life, or (9) personal songs. ^ .. 
ew To these will be added (1 0) a few belonging specially to rude. and CERE 
ER wild tribes collected by Dr. Leitner + ~ e 
fo take. this collection. categorically. The algu songs aA 
previously given bore almost entirely on the inward religious. pe 
"feeling of the people, while the present songs have reference, on the > 
e other | hand, to their outward. religion, or concrete beliefs as it were, 9 
ooo The one thing that most foreibly strikes the student of the people — 
of an Indian village is that their religion is two-fold; as exhibited |. 
fn their songs and catches, their; sayings and proverbs, and the + 
2152 preachi ng of their independent. spiritual leaders on the one- band, = 
22 end in: ‘their ‘ritual, their. mythology, their superstitions: and the ee 
ae: practices: of their orthodox priests on the other. These paris may ^. — 
Clg described as the. religion of the- heart and the religion of — . 
e Custom ; the former being i in à condition of perpetual: antagonism RE 
DE tho latter. Your. rude Panjabi, village, ignorant. almost uw s B 


vare A UNO. "'OXLVIII. +. POE + Sketch of the Changars S, 1880. 
i m " and Row a PRO 41 MR “and ee ae agents 1868. 
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p M of the’ very existence of the world: oútside his own distet: aad m 


content to give his daily worship to a red-daubed and shapeless . * 
<- stone under a tree as the outward. and visible. manifestation. 


. of his deity, and who will in his own rough way, explain the os 


= whole story of Ráma and Sité, Hanumán aud Ravana, and their . — 
doings, will in his time of. trouble recite for his. consolation a Verse; Poe! 
straight perhaps from Kabir, on the vanity of this world and the AM I 
unity of the God that. guides it. His. "wife, who will. strictly d uA 
follow. the behests of her. priests in all matters: affecting her daly Ey 
life, and who will. implicitly believe in the concrete existence of ^. ^ 
| the whole Hindu Pantheon, will, as the following pages abundante / 


—— Jy show, while she sits. spinning at her wheel or grinding. at her Bor 


hand-mill, hum to herself verses. using the very. vocabulary of | 


— her. occupations. to symbolize obvious moralities aud doctrines ^^ - 


of religion based on the overthrow of all things that she has been s 


4 taught to treat as holy. "We have here the antagonistic influence 


—. .of the moral preaching of the medizval Indian reformers on the 


= mind, and of the superstitious teaching of the. Bráhmans on the — 


— imagination, working - simultaneously, neither strong enough Were o. 
» overcome the. other. There is, then, always. có-existent in thac. itni 







: gious s sayihos, It is with the former that we now have to deal. - 


la concrete form of belief as represented by his- biytho- "4n 
abstract form of belief as. represented | by his. Da CE 


The present songs under the head of descriptive. mythology : 
! (may be divided, firstly, into those connected with the legends 
A about Siva, Párbati, and Ganesa, and the respective forms of. the |. 
^ two former of these, known as Bhairava and Kali; secondly, into. 


.. . those about Ráma, Sitá and Hanuman ; thirdly, into those rela- 


| ‘ting to the various tales about Kr ishna ; and lastly, since to the ^ — a 


< Hindú mind one object of . veneration is as powerful for good or = 
evil as another—a saint as a God, — I have included in the same - pu 
-~ eategory two Songs. about Gurú Nának, ‘the promoter. LE the ee. 


a Sikh: reformation.. e uc 
are "These hymus - and songs RUE “be found to teil: their ds in RE n 





. a ‘direct unvarnished . way without any of the accessories of ^. 
c Hterary polish, except rhythm and rhyme, and since they. are 

^ ;. very useful as Indications of. the terms. in which the people. speak o=, : 
of their deities and of the feelings with which they regard them, a 
ve have given them in original with close prose translations. c UD 


“In the first song the common story relating to the. citeumstances ^ DE 


= » under which Ganesa came by his. elepbant’s head is conceived ^... 
DES simple prosaic terms, precisely | as it would be. ‘were. it.à prose. y 
Ah narrative of some saint possessing miraculous powers (as they all = 
ER . do). "The deities act and talk just like. buman beings, and there = . 
TE wed is. nothing bout. ‘thein, e their well- known Dames t to Gov e 
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that the inventor attached any god-like attribute io. his charace Ti n 


ters The Qo: tells itself and. requires no. explanation : ~ 


` Qáurjá jab naAáne. lagi to ubtan putr bandes 9 00 
oo Dwáre. men batthéekar ap gat thé naháe, — E E 
(5 Koi. mánas áve nahin ts dwáre. he-bteh goo 
co Kant hove, y& sádh ho, yá koi hove nich? na 
— Mahádev ne ánke bAftar ‘jane chaha ; 
Jo bastá is puir ke so mand karne ko iaki z 
-. ^ . Qallá kåt our phenkkar kuchh nahin rakhi ás è Po Ex 
ist chot chaláeke heh sis gayd Xailds L e 
oo Jab dekbhá hat Gáurjá to dhar liyá godt bieh e 
“ss Ik palmen zindá karo, ai papt tum nich d 
5 Mahddeu is krodh ko dekhke bahar gugá ; 


Ik gaj ko wahdu dekhke kuchh bhi na hari m e a iis E S IA 


..  — Bis kåt aur ldeke dhar par an dAará ; | 
As bálak beján ko. pal men zindá. hard. ace re 
^o 0^ Párbati ko sukh diyé aur ap Aue sukh chain è EN 
"E Anand donon ko hud aur katan lage din rain, - 


E: : : x When Gaurjá (Párbatí) went to bathe, she made a a son from | a E o: : 


“her cosmetics, - 


dur Beating him in the doctway ate Sent T bathe, - $3 
7... (Saying), * no man is to come inside the door, ^. us |. 
—. Whether my husband, or a saint, or any mean. fellow? ud DES 
 Mahádev (Siva) came and wanted to go inside; — ifs 
. ‘The boy prevented him by words as much as he could, 
 .— “He ruthlessly cut off his head and threw it away: —- E 

Bo fiercely did he cut, that the head went to Eailis(Himalayas). | 

so When Gaurjá saw this she took the body into her lap, . 

M (Saying), al make him alive again in a moment, you low 


E "When Mahádev saw her anger he welt outside, 
And saw an elephant. there, and without pity 


scoundrel ! poco ; 


Vx ae . He cut off the head and brought it and placed it on the s body, B 26 


^.^. And made the dead child alive at once. ~ 
uu me 2 x pleased Párbatí and became happy himself. : E 
Both were. pleased and began to pass their days i in ease, 


We now pass on to an árif, or hymn of praise, in honor of Sivé _ 


P E his character of the. Maháyogt or Great Ascetio, with which ^ 
is coupled his character of the inventor of self-drugging. The ^^^. 
p ‘propensity of ascetics to i intoxicating drugs is a marked character- ^ 
—: Ggtic of them to the. present day. The hymn in. fact expresses ^ 
4n words the usual. representation of Sivá in bázár pictures and > 
^ on the walls of ordinary Hindu village temples, deseribing bim ^ 
. $n his ascetic garb. concocting | a potion of bhang with the help | 
ef his consort Pérbati. The only. classical allusions are to the — 
‘story of Gangá (the Ganges) issuing from his matted hair, Ori. i 
rather from the top-knot into which d is.wound,a very common > - 
< subject in: R ; and to his sacred bull Nandi, which was his co 
;eouveysnos.; and 1 which i ds ig represented. aB | never being. Absent from. I 





hi idee uo i E 





| Ratbone from Norther India, M AS NE 
| CE m Jai jt 86 Gaa bahti, C e 
Chu. J es ho oe Bt ohhánen ‘Shankar haine Puta e 
DW ee un Pérbatt ne sáfi pakart.. Wie 2 meg 
-o Ganpat baithe dekhat han "vds d 
Fiche thithd, pas hai garhuá, oper 
Bath. dálkar chhánot hein... 0000. 

» Band mål aur mudrá pahina — 
| Bát karat man mánat hain — 

.- Sewak pichhe chaurt kartá, > > 

= Jap málá hai kar men liya: Pe 

‘ is batthd ángan men hat, — 

Aur: khur Ka ko age Ke — 








| -Hymn of Praise, : P IUUD intu 
| From his sated hair and knot the Ganges flows, Bet ce 
E While Shankar (Siva) strains the bang. — a 
o Párbatí has taken the straining-doth = 
. And Ganpat (Ganesa) sits and looks onm. PE 
Beneath (the cloth) is the wooden bowl and the bra o cup near 
‘Taking the bhang into his hand he strains. =~, ! 
5 Wearing bis necklace of skulls ang sacred emrine st 
Be talks what his mind desires, | 
A follower fans him behind, | 
-> With a rosary in his hand. 
His bull sits in the yard, 
. Placing his hoof in front of dim. " 


"Another song, though not. dignified by the title. of a Ed hymn of Iu 
` praise," ” tells the same Story with some slight difference as to ^70 
details and an apology for describing | Sivá as. being in a state eof. Eo 
. perpetual. intoxication, for, being God, * he can | do no Wrong! p GI 


-— Mahádev aur Gaurjá bit chháne áp UI 

^. (fSaádá rahte huin ye matwdle, par kuchh nahin harte Hain p 

Fata Jüt aur ny gale men, dioit lállagetan mens > ; 

>; Ap to baithe bhang ko chháne ; bail boithá já angan men, ene ee 

+ Bangle men baithe: Pérbatt se báten karte rangárang, Se ce 
Jo matwálá hone cháke, so dkar pt love bhang. Du 

- ^... Mahadev (Siva) and. Gaurj& (Párbatf) a are straining Bang. 

He is always drunk, but eau do no wrong. ^. E UU 
| With. matted hair and top-knot, a snake on. his neck, and. xed PME 

| -. loin-cloth on his body, . . re We 








MD E MEE a C He sits and strains bang and his bull A in the yard. Oe ee 
HE ue ere des goo the suramer-house he sits. and talks on all kinda. of. ubjeta Tee ee 
| ee er sos with Parbath > Haeret ks 
: Who would be drunk, can come ‘and drink bhang. Ne um 

The next song describes Siva and. “Parbati tuming. home as p 

: oo a journey... They are riding together on the sacred bull | 
.. Nandi in an affectionate manner, and are met near their house byo ^. 
their faithful attendant, Ganesa, “who, aariing to the pictures — dE 
— ^ ef this occasion, is duly provided i in the usual Indian fashion with | 
tae the. eternal. eee or Led of fuit ang d flowers, that. 80 o worries the y 
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es oops official: of. the. present ay The. "seuil piit du a ES 


^. the picture and the song is that Siva and Párbaif are here re- — 
: , presented. as violating all the proprieties of native life. They utu 
are riding pillion. which is very shocking to modern Indian | 2t 
Nm female modesty, and he, the husband, has. his arm on his wifes 
SR shoulder in public, and. that is. süll more shocking! The same | | 
^^. excuse is given for this as for the fact of the deities being engaged 
"re me ‘straining bhang together. They are gods and can do no 


wrong | Bub may not. the real explanation be that the picture 


: . and di description go back to times long anterior to present ideas ^ 


a of social right and wrong, and simply. describe erp. which... 


we were e usual before. they. began to be considered i aro proper $ 


. Mahddev aur Gaurjé. bafl pe hoke sawár, proe 
ns : . Qunpat kar le nazar ko å dekhe diddy. .—— > 
(c c Dhwüjd hath aur nág gale Bem a eee 
-© . Pild javthai band he — 70 
.. Párbati se bát. kare, ai 
.. Par hath dhare us ke ká ndhe, 


ee Mahádev and Gaurjá vide pillion < ona bullock, Los di a 
oo o o Ganpat comes to meet them with a gift in his hand, ED 
oo A flag in his hand, a snake on his neck, y 
2 oWith yellow matted hair fastened i ina. knot, 
E He (Siv&) speaks to Parbati, ^ 
With his hand on her shoulder. 


"Bhalron ts the universal. modern word ds iss the Seuls E 


ee of Siva in the olden time, but. that Bhairon represents me 


|. ow the terrible Bhairava in anything but name is more than | 


. ^ doubtful. He is one of the commonest deities of the present — d 
- North. Indian villagers and. is worshipped ee but more = 


< asa beneficent than 2 as a terrible god. Even the low Musalmans 
 -'zeverence him as the messenger of their greater saints, His | 


^... ‘invariable representation is that ‘of a warrior or wrestler of the a 
a ordinary. Indian type, and though he appears to beable to use > 


his strength to. punish sinners, he apparently more often does 


(good than, harm. The whole question of the modern cult of A 
. . Bhairon i is very. interesting: and well worth study, but. the in- 
is “vestigations | as yet have been: too elementary io admit of further ^. 


s ‘notice bere. . "The song merely gives- an account: of. ihe pictures ; E 
P of Bhairon to be found everywhere, = 0 dE 
There i is one word, botal; in it which i is worthy of: remark. dii igo 


ET in the vernacular, area which shows more clearly than the um : 
p transliterated form its direct descent from. our own English. word- 


: E “bottle.” The words, dz je kar botal, *& bottle in his: other hand? 7 
E exactly. represent. what one. always sees in one of Bhairon’ S hands 
^. iu a modern picture of. him, "iz, a quart bottle of the usual 


s : epe. What Tois (bottle Was in. He older r Pictures La am. . unable oe 





well. known, that she needs no description. here. "The special) — 
^7 ds that it is what is known.as a Suthreshahé bhajan. | ‘The Suthre- Po 


re religious mendicants i in the Panjab. "Their own. account of- themi °° > 


a = ES lished. in 1871, by TP. Ghogha, at the - her a. oe 
"ns uM Patriot ; Press, NOM ee: x 
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: ii say: The gradually extending infüch os: of English E WR 
tures and English words. enpressing them into every form of Indian NU 
^. life is here once more illustrated. English words are now to be 0.0). 

<. found in the ordinary speech. of natives, even in the wid hill o —- 

. .. dialects. of the Himalayas and in the polished. writings of authors. > 

.. who are considered elegant. by their contemporaries. ` Pb isco s 
considerable value to philology to note as far as possible now allthe- ^. 
genuine instances, such as this, of the use and form of English 
. importations into the vernacular, before they have become. 80.0 on 
.. corrupted as to make it difficult, if not Joa cae to satisfactorily, o. 
3 trace them to their origin..  . d ue 


|. Bhairon bir bará hui sab men, gU 
s 27 Jis bd báhàn Luti& hai - 
^ Mughdar hath, dijye har botal; | 
^ Kadhi nahín pahine gutta. lia; | 
Gal men nig x men mundrá,- 
|. Sadá k hare Gwen pahing hare; 
ooo. Har th bir part sab is ke nám 
Nazar se dará kare ie 
. Gal mld aur pag mew ghüngrü 
o0 Pilá dupatiad kándhe par, or 
Banh men bahotá, tan men jánghiá, 
|. Pahilwán kt sürat kar. pos 


Bhairon is the geatest warrior of. all, 
Whose chariot i js a dog - E 
- Tn one hand is a club, and i in the other: hand a bottle, 
| He never wears leather shoes, So WS | 
E OK snake on.his neck, a magie ring in his. ears Pa: hs Ae 
— Heever wears wooden shoes. Eu tr 
us Every warrior and fairy at his name — 
^ s And at sight of him trembles. ete 
É Necklace on “his neck, and anklets o on » his feet, 
— .— ^Welow cloth on. his shoulder, .. 
n Bri acelets on his arms and short-drawers on: his des 
| He wears the form of a wrestler. ae 


"fast ag 4 Bhairon à is the terrible forma. of Siva, 80. Kai (Bhairavi) ee 
— s the terrible form of Devi (Pérbatt),. but, unlike the modern ^... 
- Bhairon, she retains ail the horrors attributed to her to the full = 

Under the name of Durgá,* her form aud. worship. is still go: 


-interest attaching to the bhajan or hymn in her honor now given |... 
— .gháhís are a well known and. very. interesting sect of licensed ^... 
PUE elves. is that in the. days Ed the panoa of Hindus under a 


su Daret Pájá ae i Enel book: pub- a a “very. fair. account of Dur ud : ee 
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ae : MEER it was usual for MEA and the like to: ingult “Bréhe oe i: 


E mans by licking off. the tilak marks from their foreheads and) - 


d x ` biting through their janeus or sacred threads with their teath: p E l | | 
—. Buthrá Shah, a celebrated religious mendicant of Agrá, made ^ 


d "his tilak of human ordure and his janeu of hog’s gut, 


i » . and. then induced ihe Qizi there to insult him im the: usual. Way, UM B 
. for which rash act the unfortunate Qázi of course afterwards 


LA : duly repented. -Suthrá Shéh, afterwards by his magie arts, ob- 
-i tained the good will of the Emperor, who offered to grant him 
co whatever de wished. His request was for leave for himself 


dus person.. 


"o and his followers to beg and the right to demand a pice at ~ 


o every shop they begged “ate "This was. granted, and has been 


"Cj most religiously - carried. out ever since, for these persistent 
vo beggars will simply sit dharná till they get their pice* The 
present v is merely. a Police p Kat put into MS first ee 


zn Suthreshaht Bhajan, l =. 


oc Main K d Katkattewslt ; 
^. Bachan najdave khalé 1: 
ooo cab hath tareil tiye. hair ur 
I hie Daye kharg sambhalé | 
Coro. fe khappar rude kar tind: 
 Ohavthe sts batáli 1 j ae S 

| Durt ho mdr pagon ‘tale dárd : ae 

A A p hit hai nihali / i 


Hymn of ihe Suthresháhis, " 


5o Tam Kálfof Calcutta £ 
xn My word is never broken f 
~*~ In one hand my sceptro : ] 

1 M a second hand I hold my sword ; 
» Ina third hand F take a cup of blood: 
-In a fourth hand a severed head} — 
... 3 place my fallen enemy under my feat 
Aud ai victorious ! | 











Fhe second set of hymns refer to the totg cycle of TM de ud 


Cras have gathered round the memory of. the hero Rema AM 

—* "handra and. his wife Sité. They probably. give” expression too — 

the: popular. ideas of fitting representations of the scenes in the = 
.— Rámáyana (not tho ancient account of Valmiki, but of the 


E . modern Tulsi Dás), all of which, as Mr. Growse has. remarked 


$n his admirable translation of the latter, are so familiar to the ne 


. modern populations of the North of India as to form a part m 


ef. their existence. In the first song we- find Ráma and Sité . 


ab. home attended y: their ever. faith fal friend and succourer a 


Danse a S 





M d 


iJ ES E Note Nor 368, Truspp i in ee Among Jur deci | 





* Bes: Pat AN ites. iach Queries, Adi Granth, | p. exvii., „enumerates thena 2 
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E ET evidently represents bui: is the. mu Indian E 

mind are the proper and fitting occupations and manners of = = 
& royal couple; wide enough of the truth, but. not more so... 
probably. than are the. popular notions on such. matters: all the D oe 
: mond over, ^ — TD M UE 


= -Rúm Chandar chau par bias i ae WE 
o: Sitä sang liye lan men . v 
| Hanuman kar jorke piichhe, ——— 
Ab hyd ichk hoi man men pe 
co. Hath jorkar Kitá ptichhe, 
|. * Aj kahdnddoge shibár 9? — 
Kitne der jangal men rahoge f 
co. O Phir kab hovenge didár?" | SELL 
| - Bangale men basthe chhotar ke niche, . 
— . Pichhe se chauri kartå hat. o 
Hanuman chalne kt püchhe, ^.^. 
-Binti karté dartá hoi, = SM 
DS Rim Chandar sits upon his throne, zn 
Keeping Sit4 beside him, EE 
“Hanuman. with joined hands asks, UE 
.*l'o-day what is the desire of thy heart?" — 
With joined hands Sitá asks, - " 
_“ To-day where wilt thou go a-hunting ? 
How long wilt thou remain in the jingles: 
. When wilt thou visit me again?" —— 
“In the royal summer-house they sib 
J. And some oné fans them from behind. 
. Hanuman asks about his departure, UN 
-And asks. withfear, 


“The second song represents Ráma a Site | sitting i in. TUM D 
T Sout surrounded “by as great a variety of deities and heroes .. Po 
as’ the author can readily “eall to mind. The occasion is the | ^. 
^. . coronation of. Ráma Chandra as. king of Ayodhy& by bis perc E 
oue and redd Vasishtha (Visvámitra ie to the: song). ae 


` Rüm Chandar singhásan ite 
Sid ko bhi sang iyá | 
— Büshwámitr ne apne kar se 

cus vU ko übar tilok diy, 
| Brahmd, Káhn, Mahádeo - peres 
0785s AUF Hanumén sab dekhat hair, DE 
-> Jaisa gis ke bhág men likh diyá,. 
Waist lekhá tikhat hain, ———— 


on Bán Chandar sits on his throne, 
- 2D Taking 8ité with him, too. ^ — 
K "Visvámitra with his own hands . EC ES qo S 
cs 0 5 Puts the royal mark upon. hím. ^ noir --— 
| Brahmá, Káhn (Krishna) and Mabádev (Svo DE 
7: And Hanuman look on. | ag 
u (As itis written in one's fate iu B T IM E 
“So will the lines. by fate be ariin, Ae c. E 





mI -5 See Growse à Hinégame, Bk. vus Ju ELT ooo 
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ee Henua. is curiously e ino a Bhajan, < or riy» 
ce written in the style. known as the dohrá, as swaggering over his — 


J "conquest. of * the demon,' ^4 cw of Rávana, the king of. Lanka 
. (Ceylon). and ravisher of SU Jn the. hymn he carries off. | 


-Ráma Chandra and his brother Lakshmana on his. shoulders ios. | E 
.«. Bindrában, evidently in imitation of the ordinary represen- . . 


. tation of ihese “holy ones," at the annual Dasahra Festival inc 


October, as small. Brahman boys 1 have myself on more. than — 
^. one occasion seen the little children representing Raima, Laksh- 
^ "mana and Sitë carried away home after their performance of /— 


E -the “miracle play” ‘on the shoulders of. their Des Md dead Br 
HN tired and half crying. with their weariness, — : | | Dot 


- Bhojan—Dokré 


SN Hanuman ne duttya ko méré, kahitd yt hai sab ae a 

.Ldchhian Rám liye kdndhe par sukh deté hai irn: fo 

05.00 Dushi ko márá, bhagat ko tárá ; áp chale Bindraban ko: 
CRE 7 ir ‘umén " dye kar donon sukk dete huin aa d how | 


"Hy mni 


H in - P Hanumin 2 jus along tailing’ every one 5 hel hae: killed the dean | S : I i 
e Taking Lachhman and Rim on his. shoulders. he. pleases: the >f 


"Holy Ones, - 


up ; He killed the enemy e and: Sayed the Holy ‘Ones: and went himself E 


E k . to Bindrában (Matburá): — 
With bow and arrow in hand, he pleased the Holy Ones. 


do pass on to the legends of Krishna. A hymn, of more than - E 


i : ate merit poetica ly. ‘speaking, has reference to his early life — 


when Vasudeva, to prevent the destruction. of every child his- 
-wife Devaki bore him, evaded the guards of ihe. tyrant Kansa, |. 
load escaped. with his son from Mathurá across the Jamná to . 
5.5 Xasodé's house. In the song, JYasodá is asking the child ` 
o5 Krishná how he fared at his parents’ ous; E he answers her . 
oo $n true chil dish fashion, It should, however, be borne in mind 
^ that. the orthodox legend in the Vishnu Purána s ys iat: ; 


(0 Krish n was one day old only when he reached Yasodá' S ‘house t D 
s * X Bhajan, x BER S ug CM 


- Jasodá Krishn se püchhe dut; M 
~ Jasodá Krishn se püehhe bái: 
E od Kaise rahe tum Gokal men? — | 
Aur kaise hain pita mét?” fo a | 
< Jasodá Kishan se püchhe bat > 
>. O Jasodá Kishn se pichhe bat: 
a jx Kaise rahe tum Gohal men?” | | 
Ie Aun kaise hain pith matt? A X oe DNE CN 
p o« | Mat pitt he sab kuchh Bán rM 
3o. n Bakat kháyá dudh-bhát t. nr 
©. Donon sang na ehhoven. meré s E T 
rapa plire en cin ral cc us 
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ca Hymn. | P 
 CYasodá asks of Krishna: ! 
. Yasodá asks of Krishna: 
o6 Bow wert thou at Gokal PO 
And how were thy parents? n. 
. Yasodá asks of Krishna: ~ 
^5... Yasodá asks of Krishna: - 
— * How wert thou at Gokal? | 
_. — And how were thy parents f ps 
SI eat up everything of my parents | 
^A And Teat much milk and rice! - | 
| ` They never left my company, = NEUE 
And kept r me with them Hya and night! (7 Pg AM m 
| jT | da capo. . u.c uL n 
 "Agother m E is- dio. “oft a more thant usually poetical - erate 
Us a describes the prayer of the Gopís (cowherdesses) to ^ ^... 
`: Krishna, when, according to the well-known tale, he, as à mischie- |... 
vous lad, took away all their clothes while they. were bathing. ^ 
In the pictures of. him, however, that one usually sees in the |: s 
 bázávs, he isa black lad sitting on a throne vigorously playing 07 
on his reed (murlt), while fully dressed young women represente ^ 
| — .. . ing the Gopis stand before him with joined hands, the bog a i 
LM attitude of. respect. according to Indian notions. - eis cw) 


“B hajan, 


ae e ELO Hari, tum à Bintt sun lo hamári E 
ae ETICA x | Janam janam: ki ablá kaind 
Bogs P. Ns PAS He Prabh dási tuhri I cowl nepta] 
— Kar jorkar, ham binti karat hain z RIA GE 
m Der karo birté hamri! Pr 
. Nand Jasodá he tuin jadis P. 
50. v Ham hy yà jane bechari! ^ "e dE 
| o Hari, tum binti sun lo ut " NI 
MR gt Chit se simran tumhará haral. haind. 
EM Mato chintá hamart feo oo 
eor Dukh dúr karke; sukk men Mn dárö r 
DELE Hain ham dási tuhari I oe EN 
Do Hari [U tum. binti: sun t: damári ! 


Ah [b C E > = Hari (Krisna), hear thou our prayer I i 
- 5 (We have been humble-for many bits! 
S o Lord, we are thy slaves! |. Co Us 
200500. With joined bands. we make our prayer ! Fa 
oe Put away our trouble! 2s 
25s -Thou darling. of. Nanda and Xasodá ! r. | 
ren What do. we helpless. onesknow? 0 oo 
ne Hari, hear thou our. prayer! "me 
cC oc We worship thee in our hearts | 
E Blot out our griefs! > | EON ET te 
mU : Taking away our griefs, bring u us to joys ! p Te 
We are thy slaves ! | Xp d uua 
Hui, hear thou. our prayer | Bur AT DLL 








Non hern Z ndia. 





DAC prosaic a on ihe same subject daisies what iu 21 

: Er eat just said in so many ` "words, Krishna is sitting on a 

|. throne: receiving the. petitions of the Gopís in due Indian. form, — * 
but is turning : à deaf ear to all their entreaties. ‘The last line is in EM 
~~ fact all that seems to have survived of the original legend, for die "iu 


-the time-honoured amritå, the ambrosial drink of the gods, i 


. *ürned into a gilás. sharbat 1 the gilés being a os ps 


et the English word ‘glass,’ just as the botal above mentioned. 


os Teis however, worthy of remark that the. gilás of the Indiam —— E 
7 báze is more a metal tankard than a “glass, pe à sort of tum- ee 


MER in brass, silver or plated-ware, — 


J Singhásan par takiyd lagábar. baithe E ie Mirari.. are 
— Bansi bajákar sab £o dekhen, “yeh dási hain Aamári," nor: 
Gh gilds liye kar sharbat dii chaunrá . dAárt. : 


» i ^ Rirpd Sindhi, tum pi lo is £o, dp bare Girdin p” pu gM Tad 


Hath béndhkar dujt boli, “yeh surtá hytin dhari? 

Hanskar mujh se bachan karo, main dési hüngt tuhért. 

Ap lagákar takiyd bdithe mukh men bansi bajden.” 
E Hum nahin eunte hist 4t binti saw sau há hé khden. 2 


7 Krishna Murárí is sitting on his throne, leaning on a cushion, | 
|. Piping he regards them (saying), * These are my handmaids? 
. . X)ne has a glass of sherbet in ber hand, another has a swish. — 
2005 “O Lord "of. kindness, drink of this, thon great Girdhári" /—— 
.. Another says with joined hands, * Why art. “thou. uam thus T 
. Emile on me and speak, T am. thy slave, | 
. Thou that sittest piping on the eushioned throne p 5 
mI listen to no one's beseeching, sigh . they a hundred times ! "- 


The last two songs. giving. descriptions: of objects of veneration — 
peter to Gurü Nanak expatiating on his doctrines to his admiring = 
> followers and faithful servants Mardáná and Bálá, winding up in © 
- each case with. a neat little moral sentiment after the fashion do pl ome 


z of innumerable similar scenes in the sdhis. * 


a Gurt Nánah baithd jap karté ; jap nd hai Mh. lige 
o Mardáná hai bhajan sunátá, har apne men rubáb liye. 


CM - Bélé kar ko jorhe pichhe, ** Gurú, Karts ky Kartá hai? ^. id 


Uttar diyd, hi, “jo kuchh ménas apne man men dharté hai.” 


ue m — Gurá Nának sits and tells his beads, with rosary in his hand, 
- Mardáná sings a hymn, bis rebeck in his hand. 


ae Bald with joined hands asks, “ Gar, what doeth a p | e Pur 


He answers, '* What men desire in thelr minds ! d 
soon v Gurú Nénak baithe brichh niche s x qu UT 
cus coc Qhit. sab ka Kartá wal Ahiche. | 
ooo Mardáná hai rubáb bajátá, s Ku 
>o Sanmukh Gur Nénak ko sundté, 
Coc Kar goresab chit lá sunie, T i 
ae Prem jagat ká nam 8e unte, "nr 





ps “Bee the Janam Sékht in the introduction to Dea Sedat Granth, passim. 2 »* Dr : s E 
(Also in Sardár. Ati Te de Parai Book, + Seana} 1873 and his EU e de e 


ae 1556: 





aN HARE. 


2UDamaehi, s 
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... Mail páp sab ká dúr hong, | ANE 
458b halte nám Kartár, = : 
2.005 " Berá tumhará hogá pár” | 075 
Chit se dhyán Karte wal léor M 
g 7 Man ichhá . tum páran páo." ^ k ier aeu a DU 
(0o. Gurú Nának sits beneath the frees? 279, Se 
= And all hearts. are drawn to God, _ ie 


i Sundar baithah, farash, | bichhond i : 


Mardáná plays the rebeck, 


And plays in the presence of the Gurá. m 
With joined hands all listen attentively, ake Ste oe 
Removing the love of the world from their minds; 


. Beautiful are thei 


. Dirt and evil are far from them all. — — 
He says to ali 3n the name of God, 


“Thy ship will cross over (thou wilt be saved). . p nS 


 . Bring the worship of thy soul to God, > 
. And obtain the desire of thy heart, — 


r sents, carpeted and cushioned: 000000 


Somewhat in the same style is a song descriptive of a churely — 


. `I have at some length already described the chure? in this Review.* UM 
. Suffice it, therefore, here to say that it is generally the ghost of By ES 


- woman who has died in childbirth, and that itis a peculiarly malig- = 


~ nant spirit. As regards the rustic conceptions of the chwres — = 
|. Outward appearance, the following verses are sufficient indication :— = 


.  Thelonglean hands, the lanky bai, ^ ^ 
"Phe foul black skin, the tongue aflume, — 
‘The feet turned back, the hungry air, ~~ 
«775 Poo surely the churel proclaim, /—.. Eer 
o> Sereams with pale fear the town-bred maid, =. 
And hurries from that sight of dread. | ^^ o 


p. ae Another descriptive song relates the manner in which a Kashmiri, EN S : a 
. family trudged all the way from their home in the Happy Valley ^— = 
, ie the Panjab, Te speaks for itself and requires no special com- =- 


. ... And all that is dear to. me in this life o 

c On his mother’s back one little boy slept. — 

And in my basket another I kept! —— 57 0000 E 

` But the big girl trudged, for humble we wereg 00 0000000 
And that is the way that we came from Kashmir, —— 


“When 1 camp fiori: Kubat with mother aud wi&, 


-= Passing on from religion to proverbial philosophy, which occupies ———— 
the next place. to it in the villager's mind, I give two very widely — ^ 
. known and often quoted stanzas. They are here quoted in the © ^. 


.. vernacular as well asin a rhymed English rendering. e 
«ons Tp  Sad@ na phulan tortán 600080 ST i oh 


O IEE ` 3 
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‘Saas na: rájitn dti | 
[070522 gadé fa, rájián. des : E 
| Buds na hove. ghar. apná ; J 
< Bhoth pia. pardes: | 


2 (Youth. will not. always stay vith us 5 PUNK 
o. 0v 5 Wevshall not always ‘live: tg oe. 
NA Rain. doth not always fall for. ‘us | $ 
t ^ Nor flowers blossoms give. ^ ^^. 
Great kings not always “rulers are: 
705 They- have not always lands: | 
E Nort have they always homes, but know | 
Sharp griefs at strangers hands. ^ 


"fo the same class belongs a “poetical little fhynie : in: > praise: T a. 
D he water«carrier sò necessary to Indian life and comfort, and who, —— i | 
by the way, has been TA designated d buhisht, o or a the ie 


ANM: bya gra ateful public, - D 

E | phe grateful. stream of water cool. | 
"The heated fires of thirst that. slaken, | 

` Bring forth for him that kindly gives - 
A "blessing. meet from him that “takes, 

God. grant: Tim bliss in very deed — 

Chat water brings. to them: that. need, 


We: now come to a large and important s of songs aie D 


| F | upon a constant and very neces sary occupation of modern. female 
life m India, as it used to be in Europe in days gone by—the 


spinning. of yam. - The spinning songs are of two kinds, the light 
o and amusing sung by girls and the younger women, and the serious ——— 

. and moral "and "semi-religious. sung by the elders. The peculiar 
on vocabulary. of the occupation. naturally lends itself equally. to . E 


giving piquancy to a light love ditty or to pointing a moral. 


.. Some account, therefore, of the native method of Spinning and-of the —— | 
— words emp loyed. to express the different parts of the instruments | ^ ^. - 
.. "used and the various operations is here given. The entire spinning- ^^. 
^ wheel apparatus. is called charkhd, di consists. of a wheel, pakhri, 
-- phat, or . thar, turned by a handle, hathkavé, hathá, or hathyi, on: 


ha axle gaz ‘or lath, and. raised. on. supports, dliwnite, ihunde, 


= munni or pdven. The apparatus stands on two blocks of wood ^ ^ |. 
.." or short boards, called the front and rear blocks, murli and pichhlé = a 
— patrí, the wheel standing on the rear plock: ‘These are con- ^ 
nected by a rod, kadh. The wheel turns a needle, or reel, various» |... 
dy called takwé, takulá, mund, chhallé and g galotá, fastened to: TE 
two. pegs- Thundi, munnt, or khúnti, fixed into the front block; —.—— 

| Eae is held in its pu E holders of. leather, or grass, | chamrakh, Mus 





— basin - 





Sette aai hom cim ee ctn mt 


2 L This and ae shee. of thee gonga fave’ foit time to iae bièn already ae que 
_ published: in part, but without. explanations, a as." ' songs of the Speope?. in n the, ERA 


2 : Gus and, Mig Gazette at cuc RB noe A 
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P a tels. charmak.. The yhel is a Mu ilie: needle » 
bya. D ad, mnl, Bee through. a hole in a central peg, guddi > 


E placed. between the  kkúntis, on to some thread. wouud round: the r 


. ;ceutre of the. bns burang. "The necdle i is kept from working. |... 
out of its holders. doy two. washers, the outer one being called 


- dumbkaré aud the- inner one fri "The: spun. cotton wine: still 


. on the needle i is called niehulé, aud a small. needle, takwi, takú ` 
or suiát, is used for unwinding the nichlf froid the needle... f 
: when it sticks The cotton is aom off the needle | | by. hand on - 


oto a teran or winding. reel, and it then becomes: an. diii or skein. 


. . When the apparatus consists of two or more wheels (p. klira) the 
75 Whe els are kept apart by dividing pieces of wood, e | | 
Hos ce turo: bo uet cotton, “Corton: with the seed , kapás, iS. taketi ces 
ae from the. plant, also kapás, i and. tlie seed, banaulá, is taken out by |... 
|o rollers, lord, which press it out. It then becomes: pit, seeded: or. 

yaw cotton, Next itis beaten by. artizans known as JDhunids, 

who beat it into gálás, round halls, or puts, long rolls for spin- — 
ning, The gáldi is made by hand and the pune by a straw ee ox 
 kandá) needle, called pé usu! dt. The pü4í is put onto the > 

<o point of ‘the tukuld, (which is spun round by the right hand —— 

working at the w heel), with the left haud, and the single threads | 

c7 Xhus drawn. out are called kucht tant, kacha. tágá or rån, These | 
Pm single threads when twisted together form sú, thread, oríiágá, ^. 

yarn Several fáuás twisted form dor, Cotton. twine ; ; dors twiste oi 

ed form sullé or doit. cotton. string — Dovéís. twisted. make sát 


[ok $ russt, cotton ‘rope: t | these twisted fum sút ká used, cotton 


JAN Beta A twist iu à rope or thread is bát, and to twist is butnd on E 


© bánivdá Cotton spun once can be spun again, being used as pind 


aud the michalf thus. made is call ed. uke, 6 aud. its threads me dc 


: , used for binding aud tying purposes. 


A good speci men of a. descriptive spinning s song: is the following +- “ne, ~ E 


: Alone and by her spinning wheel” 
— "The lady sits and winds her skein: 
Her | husband in dim foreign lands 
 Mayhap she neer may see again. _ 
Her son at market buying br ead | 
5^5 For her is far, though near be be. - 
xt So doth the world bring lonely days: — 0 
o God grant it bring them not to me! ae ae 
i A woman's son is woman’s light, « ~ 
200 noÉR woman's sponse is romans ui 
| Bo low the. lady hums hersóng, 0 
^77 7:75 Alone I sit and wind my lliread : 
Se M; son is gone, my husband far: 
PLI No children? 8 arms around me twine ; 
= No friend i is e id save. e thr ead. and wheel 








And again— ws p PENES FX 
Sect ROLE: draws the thre a the lengthening arm, 
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E are catches obvionsly ; iny rented to D g uten, the monotony « of C 
“oil BO Gn? Eies 


eaten: A bumining goes. he sningenhel 


“Anda IE to pass the dimel 


E whizzing, whizzing. goes the reel + 


E d all to pass ilie time t 


Z The spin wheel mocks tlie eE song! 


And all to pass the ‘ime? 


| OW supple arius we spin along, 


Aud all to IDA the tine | F 


Softly: be it draw 1 


White is the x from the spioning-wheel’s iem. cos gc. 


Sotily be it drawn t. 


You linge taken the reel and spin. away: 


a ly Be di drawn ic 


zs But the ehild'a bair is eot lah ted today, pato 


EST fly be i drawn | 


= No neighbors been near. me, nor man, nor maid; 5 TX 


Buftly, be it drea p 


Bo dus eun f suy. where: the child has strayed 


. Bofy be it drawn E 


EE exp slain, in no mend. tertia; the sturdy independence 


a eit whieh addtui of the Panjab regards: her position im life, |. 


~ Pauját (pensant woin: inhood is, as I have before explained, ” 
o by nv means so downtrodden hy its uatural lords aud asters as | 
Ou W would ai first sight suppose. 


All day Jong my skeins t mikes 
s Nor kisses give, ner kisses take! | 
OU y should T for another: weep, wee 

f Nori in my heart my. secrets keep P- 


AH day Tong: any skeins i make, Bie! ue 


Jn iy Own honse the Qiven am l; 
f Bhall TL then for anothers sigh? - 


At day lang my skeins T. make, &e, 


i "Sh: all I fall into anothers suave. | 


LU Pus my life hi. anothers Tair 2 














AM day long my. skeins t make, to 


| ao fu that other be ever tt ue P 
vM hen f. go hence will he: era ioo 


Ali day long my skeiüs i make, so 


Co And what is marriage here below? 
E What but barter of bliss for woe? — 


AW day long my skeins i make, &o 


um * I do what duty. may befal, : 
| Aud thas 1 know no fear at all, 


Bates e long my skeius i make, ko. p 





* * Ante No, T xcd PO a 








i be its: absence.” 
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dam! that hose "n my God ‘lone, 
— Shall Ia man for master own? — JEN 
OON S day long. my skeins I make, kee Bol oie 
Dust turns to ‘aust and dust. am I? 
Why should my dust for marri; ue inh PO 
AU day long mv skeins L. make, &e, S 


In the following a too adventurous lover meets sit: a i reception | 
more in accordance with the n gh habits a the people. than wih 


o the dictates of ordinary politeness, 
Girl spins, 


I teach my parrot, while I spin 

5 To glad my heart... B 

‘We talk and spin till. happy lips : 
; Ini aughter parte —— | 


— Love lace, 


Come, take my hand and stop that cds 

| And teil me why vou laugh like this 1 

Come, Inugh and talk and siug to me, — 
And then vouchsafe one liule kiss! | 


Girl. 


Prav, wha dre you to talk to me ? 

|] dii not love your drunken, race, 

So just b- off! you loathsome beast r 
Or else my fists will meet your facet 


l And here we have as pretty a. love dit tty. of n more s advanced, 
o though still young life, as one could wish. to SE 


The e irpenter hus made the wheel, 
CButbow am Ltospis Poo. E 
= My love has gone i: ont the, loue. 
(ovo And Pye no friend. withhrf Pops Agri pm 
301 carpenter that: made the wheel, E 
Co OE come and. tell mealll don Xu os 
m or tell me where. my love has gone, M SL 
* Toy wh: id any he: art withall 
es I've written. letters fall ofiove, — 
With red eyes full of tears; : 
Ive praved the gods—and must I bide E 
The passing uf the years P 2 


(s Bat as life. adv vances its cre inerea ses, its vanities | become more ^ 


| patent, and. its troubles and griefs more. pressing in. the mind DES ae 
the. peasant” womau, aud. instead. of. jaunty. BONES of. love. aud. ao 


| light. ‘ditties. to. while. AWA the. time when ghe spins and grinds, 


she seeks ‘cons! ation Re droning ouf philoso hig. verses hewitt : ae - 


: from. the. Vast. sockimalarisn. ob moraltti ies left - behind hy. the 


E medieval: reformers, in which 


| Tudian mythology: is Gonspicuous by. d » 
s Phe teaching of these relis Zions sougs 1s. siin ple: adu on 
À püre enough, aud. their. language rep lete witi rustic vigour, often ooo 


d even reaching t to grandeur, but it 3s painful to nete. the OGuental s S 





os from Northern a ndia. 





ee ae ced o that 80 “constantly. defend all thee tionble: EE | 
vef dife sta? the c agiion of a capricious, relentless and. all-powerful ee 


; o fate, Here are songs of the ordinary. type for id women; 
A : P he old. wheel: balta, the old y: arn breaka, - E l 
Sars o And death {s very: POUR E vnu 
~The weary body waits: SE counts 
O Oo The end that draws so near. | 
< When Iw as young Í never thought, 
oo What am I thinking now P 
Xam thinking now to think of. God 
Pe whon l have togo C. 
(TD All the world's joya are vanity, — 
her know that live aud see. 
: So I vive alms and. worship Gnd, 
| While strength reunina to me. 
And again— o > PO ore 
cU Eis all tlie gift this ward will T ky es 
oss hat. spin wheels not for worms to: live, 
“> Tims take the swans the sweetest iod 
005 That neath the waters lie; : 
sU Thus time rolls on till ysuth i is age. E 
5 And age itself must die, o D A 2 E 
C "Yis “all the wife this world will g give, , ko, nU 


» When thou dust mourn, thy brethren END 
00 2 When thou dost joy, they laugh, 
" At revel time they hover round" 
200. Thy enp of mirth to quaft, . 
But like the faithless swans s that dy 
‘When pearls are at an end: 
So when the last of pleasure comes 
Who then is found thy friend ?- EM 
PO "Lis all the gift this world will give, &e. Mb deo 
E We pray to God to grant us joys x i s 
Po greet our dying. breath! -.-— MEC 
s "We pleasure seek and pleasure comess — 
so coc But p'easure's time is death f. 
Tuy Tossed here and there this world about 
02020 We roam as wills our fate: 
So seek not pleasures that will eloy 
And joys that eome too late, 0 ee ee eos 
ANE " Pig all fud gift, > lita: world, wil: give, bo. ee 
Once more— C OM CE | TM & 
D spin. the wheel, I isst tine yar ge BLUT 
oe "lime flies the. while I spins, 50270. 
Cs Though naught goes with me ‘when I go, 
cea” o Yatmy reward. I win. 
There s heaven. for them that righteous live, 
Ma lS And, forthe wieked, liell. 
xr ot heir dee ds’ reward. the y lus that learn 
a E his. world? s ehier lesson well. 









PCS 





* This prae is. (t6 Nue fabled. Itis a | very popular simile in poetry 


“Hansa of the Mánasa Sarovara Lake | generally, and is Specialy used to, Si 


on n Mount: Kailé asi in the Bürilapis. a Mou the soul. 
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In. case di. may A houglit that ds idc ind: beni. : CE 


Y m “poritained in. this last verse. is not true to phe ‘ongival,, as is Bus. Pr 


aum. Vitae verse— Te ee 


. Neb haro tad surg nån es : 

Burd karo sada nark wii pho, Cae 
Kar ne dá phal jadvega: Sung s a oe 
. Yeh jugat dá dekho rang 7! 


| “Arnot! ier song of several verses refers more. to the. experiences: mid 
cof middle-aged life, while the phy sial forces are still strong and... 

|o vigorous, but the same strain of sentiment runs throughout it, o = 

— though it consists of somewhat miscellaneous. moralities | tarawa n B 


: together ab haphazard. 


— 1 stood and oig the pate all night 6 m 5s 
...— > Nevera word said she; y 
But sat and spun her wheel along | 
— . Aud listened not to me. v | 


In thia weary würd I work — 

| And toilit with the best,  — 

Witl h meat and drink for all, the while: 
My spin-wheel knows no rest. 


But the old wheel will fail at last, 
— When comes the failing breath, | 
What will the work then ‘profit me P 
W hat honor me but death. | 


, (To keep my wheel, to spin it well, 
5^ Seeds. of my ‘death Pye sown—. 
| For what? That it may break at last, | 
When death. shall claim his own f. 


For this and that we live, nor see 
oo The dark night at the end, | EN a 
| n comes: friends see: but will they ask t 
© What aeth thee, my friend 1^ — o es 


Pa wii e the wheel goes, they all are friends ; PN 
. "The dearest for thy needs, | 
Ht stops: and thou art but a shade, - 
A memory of deeds Po A 


But one spinning song of the oy sort that I iva is cbt! ee 
— eeived iu terms and in a form that should give it a place. even ^ 
fn a collection of high elass poems, were it mot for the rustieity |. ^ 
. of some of the words that compose it, It is best perhaps to © ^ 
record it here both in its original form and in the rhyi med. Version o 


in ga to bring out its beauties the. more clearly. - 


"s Char khe par apná bharosá. E 
TE oo kyn dharen f ^ 
| Páp ra pinjre men pirkar —— 
| huün daren f | 
o du men sab chharke ham. chhor enge, ; 
» nm men is char khe keo —— | 
ns Aem iudi paren P 











ee : 5 So | Folk. Song: s from Ne 0 , " the ern "^ it dia. 


1 E Kal hai th ohg jis men log leg Ram Nam, 
e Surg ko ham chkor karke, narh men 


T Kasht be: aut dukh men par hole hai eárá ddl [uy s 


Ayan garen P 


Pe E Ham 3e jagat ndsiak ke kår Uy hand dukh men, | 


-kyn saren f 


: s Sab malah Xn log. ham bhi mulo dun jaenge ; T 
Ts jugat sukht ke har ne ham lurte fain, vens 


Us Tu | Hom phir ahis deen yehun aur sang g yeh jai nahin; ý . 
CX Is sukh ko chhorke, m 


ae NA ur fart hart, 


So kyin laren f. 


dukh gahen? | P 


duin jharen i ? 


— Why place: our faith in this unstable wheel p 


Or, caught within its toils, why terrors feel PO 


S Why love this wheel, for.us all other lenve, 


"We too müst leave it! 
That i is. ealed Time i in which men God Believes 


HT Aud heaven there i is fov all men to receive 3 


Why not receive iP. 


ES For hiis: poor mortal world we waste our days, 


g Buiviug. for joys through soreand troublous ways, | 


We. Waste our might. HD 


E AM others are for self, 80 too are we, 


F ‘The j jovs may come not, but tre griefs are here, i 


Fighting for pleasures that ti: wy never he: 
Why do we fight 4 - 


© Anund when we fly. be they so ever dear, 
ur puus friends. we cannot come £o ‘cheer 


^ot precisely the same nature. as the spinning songs, aed for the E 

^. game reasous, are He. songs connected with the. giiuding of eorn, o 

that hard: daily toil the native peasant, woman, Tuus we tind | 
ont the girls and ihe young women singiug. to themselves. love. Songs 

ed and catches us prettily” as may. be, 





From our last figha ! ! 


E turn and turn, aud turn the mill - 
And show my budding eh larms, ` 


io But w WwW hat's ihe use of. showing them 


And wearying my arms? 


k r Wha np and put the. stones away ; ; 


I have no heart to grind tone m 


^U wat and wait and wait my lord, 


Bus aniy keeps him sull, 


oe d Nor hand nor arm will wove ‘to. LI T 


X cannor turn the mill | 
Dh up and put the stones et ; 


ur a isto E UE have nuo b dd to gana to- ut 


„cannot on this mill aa E gk A 
“Though time lies heavy on my hands T 


GM) love is «one to. foreign lands 5 ; 


- cannot turn the mill er MN 
ve | PE UM capo. m e 


$5 








? 
i 
; 
i 
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| The By ler women, on vibe: of thar hand, use all the terminology of. os 
hae craft to. point. moral sayings, aud this necessitates. some ACH p 
.. Count of it before quoting. them... 25 


The whole liand-inill apparatus: is. pt ed. ohart. “Te. consists of 


as Ed grind stones. pát, called the upper and lower stones, par lá E. 
:opát and aviohalá pát.. “The | lower one stands on three feet, PÅVEN. 


© Round the lower stone is a ledge of mud, garant, to keep iu the 
s flour when ground. The upper stone turns on astake or iron 


3 piu, kilit, fixed into i ilie lower. stone by a wooden. bolt, hot: he: ee 


stones are kept s slightly Apart by bits of rag wound found. the. stake - e m 
called indot or láb T he upper stone ‘las a large hole, galá, 707 
for dropping i inthe grain, -dáná, and turns on the "stake | through - 


the iron ring, kholi, inca piece. of wood, Mant, fixed. across the B 
. gallá. vH ls Aad] NW. AY upright ie hath.. “Po. grind. corn 


0 ds ehukhd pond or abba pisuá, aud uie. four. when groma pm nets. 
a called itá. z ee 

Such hand-mill songs, b fortuniately, that have come in. my way P 

| belong to the * miscellaneous moral” class, aud have no particular gut 


merit. in them, 


y he world isa wilt with two stones set 
To grind ont griefs for ien : | 

Bound stake hole the handle ‘spins, : 
Lhe cruel stones remain. l 


-Ib topmost stone the hole ia set, - 
s Tu nether stone the stake : i 
And straight things they to crooked turn 
And solid things they. “break, 


á Tis God's, the secret ; vet will men Jae 
Strive after it and. sigh. a 
4s men have sought it, men will seek, Wn 

And, ere they tod it, die. - ee 


P Our parents, who are they P or r those TE 
^o  .M'ecall our kith and kin? lr cT 
p In whom our trust that provi live TSE 
Bo safe this world Within? | 
‘The parents whom men say are ours | 
We for our parents own: 
And then, like birds, we flit away - 
^; And they once more are loue, 


God gave us feet and gave us. hands, -— 
sos hat we our souls wight saver —— 
| du foolish wise we waste the. gifts. 7 
. Nor heed the Ged. that PRENNE i tes 


And: again— DEUM 


me The world i isa QU NE secret nil; 
Who work in ib regret, ^ — 
ON toil and moil we live, the while 
“Thes secret i is s secret Jet e I4 x tae 








M ‘Thus they didatned. “the. mighty t deem a ha 
(0 Brahwá, Bishan and Shivi. . = 
. The riddle set of mill and Stones ^ — 
acr Aud. none can answe er give, M pU o. doe " 
$ -For by the mill we live, that come. US Ro ae 
20007 To meet our death thereby. 
Cal By paius.of. life we live, and then | 
o By pains. of death. we di& ee 


ea Betwixt the two. stones of the mil 
n. EPIS grains are turned about, — | BL M 
Ang broken, bruised and crushed and torn, c A 
00070 "EMi uone goes whole. fhereoub a o vo ov el 
(| S Thüs the world? s mill, that. asks no price, um Sues 
2" 2 Works to the bitter. end. - Lou a a TM 
Whi le those that have not wea th we spurn a a ee ee eee 
25 E oe those that p befrieud, DIN IUD T 
d v Hr: day » we E the mill, T ta aue dou aei Se a) s 
Bat who-ean tellus why | | 
m The solid grains we throw therein 
^c Should out in pieces fly P 


KASN Men learn. from. doctors. and are e fools. 
25.7 Phát have no sense at all: | 
Fue For knowledge only comes. when griote ` 
And troubles on us fall } | 


2 They that thought not in iber vouth, 
07 Shall they think when they are old? — a e 
| What the use of thinking, when —. —— 5 sia ass JO | 
"The aged blood rns cold ? "ML 2 FELT. 


Two, pc E havé greater coherence and poetical, merit than 
odios above. quoted— ie Sw os 


While the mill is Sone web. d 
^. Your fond friends come to grind. 
TE Come sickness, aud in other mills. a "M c 1r | 2s x 
. — . Yourfrieuds their profit find. — ^ — Wg es gel. ode o. dr aM 
The world's mil lives: but in the world, ce ta n^ wed Porte quy pus 
—o00 Witheusit will not go. .— pi a: te are 
"ES "Tis when the soul would. wing its fight MT 
zEVROCOD'tIfÍgsffhàa its false self we know, KE pisa cu ate ER o iL ui 
E Within the mill, for. daily. bread, PO" ee age ae 
P i: Our: petty lives we fee Cue oo CA LI 
ne oet since from parting is no return, Nr MA 
2055s Lhe parting we regret 70000 
E And. yet the mill is a sorry ‘thief, | DEM 
Sou cheat that all degeives, | ^ ouro 
EE As coward, in the hour- of need MT 
TEC EE) dearest friend that leaves. : 2 
DA B let it o its way, and trust 
sU s Phe God that is your friend, 7 lo e 
CTh every moment of. your ile a a 
dh irae unto the end. DE 


& 
^ veu. eg aan Et Dui M 
= yE eme Mw ele tup n 





Laer un cett Np 


xut tempere AE 8m 


ia Rae Te ode E a a) oe ase 
Vitae s ines s BRE TORT ipa c D 








ECT 
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mo ihis.. one "ends with a la aneksie. to Bogan B = 


(enr, though it is. common enough i in Indian moral v verses : — 


M While it cau go, it goes on to the end, 
— 07 But while the mill goes, itis no one's. friend ; 
OT worn by evil it “breaks up at length, 

. Since evil is weakness and goodness Strength. 


“Why weep for that which will weep not for you : 
"To dearest of friends which never is true P ^ = 
‘Rather scrape up profits that hurt no friends, > 
And, as the world’s mill seeks, seek your own: ane 


But evil ends will reap darkness of night, 
And for righteous ends the guerdon ia. lich; 

.. Bo seek you Him that will be your. reward : ? ums 
As drunkards seek drunkenness, seek the Lord r | 


d But: yarn-spinning and corn-grinding by no means erbaut thdse d p 
ids Le M of the peasant in the "midst of which — they can 


m lighten their toil by song. Indeed, all the operations in the field. Bx 


and many of those at. home have given birth to innumerable - 


 rustie poems. worthy of deep study, if not for themselves, at ` 
any rate for the habits and manners and thoughts which they — d 
illustrate. Unlackily they are very difficult to get at, and I have | 
only succeeded iu obtaining three for the preseùt collection, one. 
. of which is sung by the young women of the Kángrá Valley while ^ — 


| labouring in the fields and isa fair Fporimen of ins kind of | 
| thing which s amuses them... a | on AL 


OOAMN NE Woman. | | 
T1 Ah, how will you go home today i 
Your wife hag beaten yout o i 
There is no strength in your poor clay, i 
— . "That's sodden through and Uta qum 
And who comes now your wife to see red 
. With jealousy you mad must. Mn | 
aout hat are you. to do PO 


Man. da 


m E ean n't bs i do what I can: s 
7 Her lover is a fine strong man: - 
.. Hed beat me with his shoe! 
Jt E went home, I should be. thrashed 
And into little pieces smashed ; 
C o: Bo what am L todo? |. ... o 
ae What's left me but to sit and weep, a es 
E Aud to myself my sorrows keep, . ^. 
That run me through and through P. P. 
io -I love my wife; for her RON oe or 
. But Lam wenk and they are strong : ie en 
So what am. I todo? - END e 


"The second song evidently arises f fion that curse of the lodi 2" 2^ 


EA  euitivator—a dry a Season, da this zparusolar. Caso the want. ds 








"n gain has pee the: EAE sowing uoc a rarer occür- oe : 
ee rence i in Kángrá, whence the song comes, than in many other `- 





hoc parts of the Panjab, "Phe song. very. closely. illustrates the mis- 


fortunes. of a Kángrá peasant woman at such a time She c> 
-cannot sow because ‘there i is no rain, and the poverty of the season pA et 

has. driven her. husband from home to seek a temporary living ^ 
.. elsewhere. The descriptions contained. in the lines, “the clouds P 


come. quickly, go quick! y again,” and“ the cattle are dying and 
~  goon men will die” are sees» true to nature in A Gad peanon i 
: M oF drought up North, T "FIAT EE 
de ss Phe timely rains have not fallen this. yeux: 
i 7 And fate hath kept. me away from. my dear: 
|... How then can we sow the fields ? | 
E The streams are dry, yet no signs of fhe’ rain: 
MM The clouds come quickly, go quickly a again : 
(00 0s "How then can we sow the fields? | 
P x n husbands are far and no help is nigh 
* © o The. eattle are dying and soon men wil die: 
And then who will sow the fields ?- 





o “tira: to: brighter ‘scenes, From. ihe. same valley c comes a 


haren song as vigorous and joyous as any to be gathered from 


- other. lands. lt is Bienen too, for its vocabulary, running as 
it does right through all the. harvest operations, os 


o > Now that all the corn has ripened, 
—— Now that all the corn has ripened, 
. Let us keep high festival : | 
For the corn has ripened, O! - 


X Bring the scythe and bring the sickle, 
2 Bring the scythe and. bring the ps 

| Hie to the fields, and let us all 
Reap the corn that's ripened, ot: 


se ee Falls t the corn before the. reaper,  . 
MN Falls the corn before the reaper, |.— 
= OR ow on row in bundles neat | 
BS as Lies the corn that’s ripened, or ] 
Co | Sheafon sheaf uplifts the farmer, = 0000 
So Sheaf on sheaf uplifts the farmer, = 000 
j Tre falls the evening, as is meet, WS p Lus 
UT 2d - When the Corn has gun or ^i S SEE eq dU 
vu DO ‘oa his head. a bundle. fastened, P ele 
uses = On his head a bundle fasténed, 
v. ; Let. each unto his cottage fao. i og 
ANDE “With the corn that’s ‘ripened, or 
o Ou ihe grain the kine have. trodden, Len 
Jo at the grain the kine have trodden, | | 
BOW it into: the pine: and there | 














and grammar, 
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pn f he, when eruek rains are falling, - | 
Fata Then, when erue] rains are falling, — 
Weill sitat ease, for we shall say, = 
t Dry i is the corn that’s ripened, 0 I A 


a Es while idlers wail their idling, 
5 : For while idlers wail their idling, - 
"The busy shall rejoice, while they 
. Hat the corn that’s ripened, O ! 


“Tn the above rhymed version I have a nen to. MCN up s LEE 
the method and the bright spirit of the original, though one could o a 
hardly hope to rival its vigour in an English Tendering and ihe charm. © 

Of the poetic use of technicalities i is necessarily lost I therefore -.. 
. give here the vernacular in full for the benefit of the curious. ie 
. .. in. these matters, The language is very dialectic and to. the Nes cL M 
.. Uninitiated in such things almost. unintelligible. However I have 
` elsewhere * discussed the Kángrá dialect at such length that it | ^ 
will be sufficient for those who care to study it to “refer. to my 


former article for an explanation” of its peculiarities of form. f 


Pakiydn fasalán, bo / 
 Pakiyán fasalán, bo / 
Chalt kart lund ldiye } | 
Rad, paki yän Jasaldn, bo Lu 
Dahti anant, bod | 
D Pale anani, DOT an s 
| Sabhndn. chalike tatad hheit 
a . Fasalán paki pátydn, bo 5 
ETT Kaultyén kati pááydn, ‘bo! . 
“So Kauliydn kati pdiydn, bof. 
— Bakhen bakhen rakhiydn han dich let T 
is Fasalán: dira da icio e bo ; qe 
ae Pate banhnen, ji / : jene pine ES 
Pale banhnen ji X 4 
| . Sangh hot ghare jo apne ge /- 
T" E asalén piki pátydn, bo f£ 
CU ^ gadydn banhntydn, bof 
NE Gadiyan bauhniyén, bo f | | 
"NE Sire par rakhike ghare jo Jánán n 
—  Fasulán paki T eun bol ` 
Gahnin gáhn&ydn, bo Í 
Guam gdhniyan, bo? 
 Déne pachhrt periyd "mr fs. 
| Fasnlán paki Pede mr 


C NA Barkhdn lagniydn, bol one 
ae Barkhdn lagniydn, bof. 
ve Ghare bich sukhe bane asdn Ednin | i 
UN Fasaldn paki qur to. s Pe 
s Hor padaghe dukhen, ji; | 
E Har pánghe. dukhen. jel: | 
Asan ghar apne baht m h pána. F 
< Fasaldn paket paiydn, bo 7 . 


T ÓÁ— À—Á — MÀ — 
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25 Oktes. sung in ‘the month. wt Büwdn, jab. August ^ai : x z 
pecali season of rain and festival. throughout. Tndia, ‘naturally | ET 


follow : on those connected with the occupations of the people. 


. he odd swinging festival so universally indulged in by the young a S 
: during the chief rainy. month has been already alluded to and —— 
needs no special comment here, except that two of the catches es ed 


oh the o collection have reference to it. 


 Báwan has eome, 80, my friend, Jet us sving: 
Let us. swing with our loves, you and I 
| Séwan has come, so our loves: let us bring, i 
M | To enjoy a good uen you and Ed 
E: Ande a it 8 ‘eatch— "We ee ee m 
ae | mn love is gone and rH not (ioo died pep Pu 
These stranger lads among. 


EU teach me how to bring him aigh: 
' "Tis hard to bide so. long. 


[Another t curious little catch much sung at “this period Fd E: 


» gl have reference to some legend of Krishna according to which — — 
he goes to Kanauj (Kanyakul jå), and leaves his favourite Rádhá we 
fon and: all the pein weeping for him. It represents their lament. SET 
i - Wet Sáwan's nights are ever dark, ur 
—— And darkest dark. they will remain — 
Till my bright love comes back again, 
o Sáwan's nighta are ever dark ! 
. My cruel love still absent lives, 
Nor to my bidding answer gives, — 
So Sáwan's nights are ever dark ! — 


pre Songs and ballads having reference to places. and. ‘personalities 
RES, which. have retained a special interest in the minds of the people 


| TU re worth collecting, as, amidst all the chaff that they must in- - g 


<- evitably contain, a Tew valuable grains of history may at any time 
iu be found in them, Of such a description. are the songs relating. 
tg the intrigues of. Wazir Kundaná, who seems to have beena | 
c ‘prominent: personage in the days of the Katoch Rájá Sansár — 





Chand of. Káugrá in the latter part of the last century, He | 







--.. geems to have carried his. amours far and wide into the hills, 
:for the ballads regarding him are numerous, and are found in | 
the Kyonthal. State near Simla, as well as in ‘the. villages: about - 
us Here i isa Kyonthalí i song about him— oe | | 
Le me) Kundan, thou hast ruined me, t e 
: And shame is on us twain. . 
Let us leave our shame in foreign andes 
And then come home again m 
-For who is free from little sins P 
And who is free from stain dd 


ou “peo t more 8 ballads from Káugrá- give voice. "d wies leven of pe : 
(ose Who had. loved. him doo. owe, and. who had. experienced m 
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Sebast Calais must happen i in such cases : y “first wooing, thon bes CH 
ee and lastly desertion. ae bu | d dem | 


a E NG oe sl eae When first I sent for you 
dios aun £o tpm co 1x1 O anda you were true, hee 
And waiting with ill grace, DC MEINE 
RD S asse ve Lh lo My words you w ould not heed! E 
ki LUE a ge get inte the yard; you came, ^" 2 
ete E Filling me with hot shame, | . 
And though I signed apace, . 
de c euo PU uL Ld -My words you would not heed! 
. es 26 ong |... Yon came in to the hall, 
m NL PT "Though if was not. mine, and all. 
My: fears you did. deride : e. n 
| My prayers you would not ; heed 3 
2 Vou came up to the roof ; : 
T | "T MS UV Andi in my own behoof, 
oh SU eye cun o n ^ T gat the stream: beside | : E 
Ip MES. CU. And. signed : you would Hot heed ! 
AORTA “My husband in hot wrath 
Would straightway drive me tod 
. Were he to know : yet when 
‘Teall, you will not heed ! 
And now you are gone ; no more 
You wait without y my door, 
Till my heart yearns, and then | 
Teall: you da not heed to —— 
Mine is the pain I know: 
-You are pleased to have it so. S 
Tis thus with all your race; | — 
> 0o And you will never heed: - 
UT ET pate gf 1 pass my days’ alone;; ^... 
o0 52757 And when I make iy moan: 
rM | You turn away your face, 
And you will never heed! E 





PO ETAR wy once eta 


M oGeleem vA 2 


Mm teeters E MP E EE E 


RELIES RE cote rete mite e y 


“And again in a sadder strain— i 


A friend you eame, a lover. sweet,” 
-o At my poor feet to fall. EZ 
And now am I dishonoured, lost. 
. And shamed before them all. | 
Great Kundan, of your mercy, hear; - 
I cannot wait for ever, dear! 9. 


: Twas sweet, and I, fond fool, I thought, 
. U"Twas sweet for aye to be. /— 
, And now my kith and kin and friends | 
» Are: enemies tò me c o A x 
Great Kundan, of your mercy, bear: go rem 
 leannot wait for. ever, dear! E 


i come before my eyes, and lo! 
. Alb life seems fresh and bright, 0 
-You go, and brightness goés : and life pO 
ds plunged i ih darkest night.- EIE M cac 
: sr eat Kundan, of your meroy, hear. Mee ee c ua 
X cannot wait t for p dear une 2 











Wim this and that you rat me of, 
When secretly I MAME n o^ 
9 any, you will not leave me now, dA 
“fo die alone in shame. - of p tue 
Great Kundan, of your Merey, hear: Pe Sach 
ME cannot wait for ever, dear! s | 


IM Bat every libertine in the course. “of! bis : career must at ^ ^. 
m times meet with | Sharp and wholesome rebuffs, and that 

o Waztr Kundaná was no exception . to the rule, the following 
-. vigorous ballad proves.. Some rustic maiden tells him plainly 
that she knows all his arts and foresees. clearly . the results of 

- + Jistening to his. blandishments. aud. final ly she.calls on his master, | 
_ the great Rajé Sansár Chand, to help. her against his wiles, oo ek 


2T know you well, you ‘council keep, | 
.— And strike by stealth while vietims Sup 
Yet I will not give you heed, | 
5 [know Lam buta village fool | 
.. And you were taught in a royal. school. 
Yet I will not give you heed, | 
PR Raja Sansár Chandi?s help. bz 
CY wiülnever. give yow heed, © > 
May be, you'll kill, may be, Soul leave r me E 
< May be, you'll of my life bereave me: E 
Yet I will not give you heed, 


Be you bitter, or be you sweet, | 
© Or be your lands for nobles meet: a 
. .l will never give you heed. 
I know the love that ruin brings: | 
I know your kind that love such things : 
So I will not give you heed. — - 
By Raja Sansar Chandá's help ! H &e, 


CO I know you well: of handsome. race: 
S i know that women praise your. face, 
coo, Yet I will not give you heed. . 
po di I kriow you well : at first you are friend, 
^ And yet bring ruin in the end; 
IU Sol will ‘not give you. heed. 
I And you may keep and you may kill, | 
And for my ruin work your will; | ^  .. 
Yet will not give you. heed.. ma 
Xy Raja. Sansár Chandá's help! E ge E 


Koitar. Kingi ballád refers do & locally. well. dno us 
Sibe. do which - Ráj& Hiré Singh, nephow of Mali - : 


Ux Ranjit Singh's | ‘minister, Raja Dhyáa: Singh, and a favourite 


.. ofthe Mahárájá, was refused a sister in marriage ra Aurudh | RH 


Ohang, son vol ER Sansár. Chand of Kángrá, án 1839. * 


Po Q. Hira ‘Singh Sar dár,. 

io Why do you deceive me! 

PE AN At once are near and far, - K 
| And nor love nor. leave mel. 

a ‘Thus you nor make nor mar 





| ud fend heart, believe me. 2 m Su e : . n E e | oum 
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TESST a sibi re ag Kies dC he armen tiorem aa 


I WE EIE 


HESS ae ers Sie ee tty ae en oe 


"uA 
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TE "You heed not : “yourself: mona MS 
wo sss Unto me thatlove you. o 0 | 
pos You ; are happy with your own, "Eu 
c... As it doth behove yot. ^ 
E Are they not great and known ! 
Who am I to move yout i: 


oe ‘Were r to seek your feet, 
^ Trusting to my pleading, 
27 I would but mocking meet — 
| From proud lips unbeeding. P 


I will kill my love outright, - 
-For naught else is. left me: 

My weakness and your might | 
Of my love bereft me. 


Dos "Yon vill not keep me near, $e 
oo Noraway wil send me, 
Love's flames devour me, dear, 
Love's baleful fires rend me? 
I burn upon. love's pyre: 
. -Xou will not defend me $- 
Nor quench the fateful fre, 
— . Faithless, nor befriend me. 


"Among. the more prominent of the Sikh laini of the first half” 


of the present century was Sirdér Chhatar (Chet according tothe | ^ 
song) Singh of Atari, and about him is a song in the form known ^ 2 
as (dunt. Although in. verse, ib is sò n prosaic that I = | 
have not attemped. a versified- rendering of it. The moral ab rg 


the end, too, ks is most charmingly inappropriate, — | 


bru n c Laun. 3 uu ce T 
Chat 4 Singh A iridia sab se Bad hi ‘ange Ado nou 
cov. Båg liga baitha aur dge jis he ndche randt hat, 
vor Tahilodlé chaunrt harte aur házir hainge sab orbe. 
007 00 §dz liye sab náche randi umda tord kart tan. | 
e Chet Singh hai bard bahddur sada dekhté ndch aur rang. 


. Fehi tumashd jagathá hai; jo kar loge | jávegá. sang. n Pa E au 


at Chet Singh of Attári is the greatest warror of all, | 
Sitting with his hawk in his ‘hand, he watches a girl dancing. 
His servants fan hin and all his attendants are present, 
_. The girl is dancing in good time with a full. accompaniment, 
^ Chet | Singh i is a. great warrior and is always watching danomg.. 
ARIES i Hd amusements, x 
M This i is the experience of the world, As: a man does so vil. 
pro he be rewarded, . D 


m is ro natural that such prominent, personages’: as ME 2 


e Ranjit Sing and his .succéssor on. the throne of Lahore, 


m Mahárájá. Sher Sing, should have songs, in good and bad verse, Dm 
oe SU iu. their honor. One I have about thè former which i iS valuable. En 
m a Sword: ‘picture of. the mau and his surroundings, ; as S Known v e 





| : ers | Folk. Songs fen N orthern ndia. 


to. the’ onde imagination, dub is. hardly poetical enough to D 
“admit or: & Arten rendering. iUo m E 
S. Miri Bay Stig Baithd j jap hartd pan par, 
7 027 Sir par kaglt moli ki, aur jap mált kar men lekare —. 7 0 n o 
S Subz dopatia : pagri par, aur lel choghd pahine hat. badan os 
l - Tahilwále Agir sab hain s par Karte $e is ki lagt hai Hare, Se^ 


LIN Dhault ddhit adr gag hai sir par, idi páejámá. idngon pars 
^o Ainon tahilie binti karte, kuchhinahtn un kt taraf nazar. 
oo Bangale men to dp bir dge, shamidne men tuhilae hain: 
DIE T Kuchh nahin sunid binti. in kí, kar Joren aur is se kahen. Dias we | 
2 Mabárájá Ranjit Singh. sits, telling his beads, on his throne: ET + 
... Crest of pearls on his. head and rosary in his hand, ELA 
Green cloth over his pagrí and red choghd on. his: body UE i 
-o His servants are all present, but his thoughts are arido on God. ot 
— "White his beard and a pagri on his head ; red trousers are on ,- 
We prp: - his eos, o — 
as 7 The three reta d are orehan, but he looks not their. way. * 
um He sits himself in. his summer-house, his. servants under a 
M ML “canopy. 
poe Hie listens methine to: their beseeching, jin they their hands 
: and beg of bim. 


ae D ead alio. be a pity to spoil : a catch About Sher Siret by. any E 
“free reudering, as nothing could reach the natveté of. the original, | 


oo 0o Sher Singh. Sardar, hûd hai sawdr ghorá ne 
cos Do De chdbuk kt már Eháb hai daurdid: 
coo Sin kalghi aur sabz dopatid, dhdl pith par dál + 
Ab tak to yeh jawán band hat, bal sáre hain hdle : 
2 1 o £e shamsher kamar men béndhe, gal menmdlá d dlí: u- 
"ug Dost dekh sabhi Es hote; dushman cae sále | 


E A Sardar Sher Singh rides on a home: — 
(0 055 Aud gallops, beating it well with a whip. AN 
o5 o A crest on his bead, a white coat and shield on his back : 
O He is still a youth and his hair is all black : | 
. -. He has a sword to his waist aud a necklace. róund hia sae Ph. Tle, 
A. Al his frienda are pleased and the sa. the blackguard, os e hg dn. 
boue us care afraid! 7 eg Go 
Anhe ally: prosaic. catch is abot. the well- Known: story. of 2$ 
s Séhbén and Mirza told by the ancient Panjábi tribe of the Sfyáls — 
of Shang. Tt is a love ‘tale, in which ~ Báhbán' S. Pnr CU am 
EL s slain uh her brothers, 5.7057 EAE 
RA o | Bas, be bhdit bandit ; mere s Mirja nån PS méro 4 
oos. Mirjá merd hath tunde dá ; is dá mérnd man na diis] P 
o Je Mixje nün máran lago, idn wpahilén main nún koho t — 
ar ur Main Káin wal te bar pá iyá § merd dili suhág ná thoko ‘a 
Ro ee Enough, O mad brother, kill not my Mira! ` Mit 
Cara cni My Mirja has lost a hand; : keep not his death i in your minds | r 
tee E y if you must kill my Mirja, kill me first ! | EN. 
ian t obtained. Dx A Ro pl from. ja D ond. not the e delight E 
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Dr, Tiinat, in hig ‘Shetch of the hangs Lahore: 1880, age Pe m 
We has given. the. original and literal translations of some. songs of. "C 
. the Changars s, who are an aboriginal tribe about the Central Panjab "cr 
l employed usually as porters. and. occasional servants to Baniyas. ^ 0> 

. and tradesmen generally. Also at pp. i-xv of his Linguistio ^. 
— Fragments, Lahore, 1882, he gives an account of a people he — 

. calls the Khurássáni. Magadds, who belong to a troublesome seb. = 

— of Asiatic vagrants that occasionally infest the Panjab and Sindh | ^ 

in moderately large bodies. Dr, Leitner identifies them with the... 
Persian Gipsies lnown. as Jatts in Persia and. Kábul, Lalisio e 

Khokánd and Kúchis elsewhere.. At p. di. he grei a song sung oes 
by these people. | , T 


"The language of these Songs is TOME zh most 4 untntattt E 


-gible without a key, and this Dr. Leitner professes to supply in his = 
.— translation. It seemed to me that they admitted of the rhythmi- . 
.:-eal renderings I have given them, following Dr. Leitner 8 transla- ae 

gps tions, DOM " 


“Songs of the Changars, 
oa © 
Birth Song. 


A fresh young grain has come today. 
o0. To mix with older grains: | 
MI And every drum. shall beat to- day 
-o To soothe the mother’s pains : ] E 
_. And old and young shall all rejoice J 
O That such a birth should be + 
-For did not all the world await 
The SEE of the deer. 


So ME ae | 
SU Marriage Boni | 
Ts Bring shoes from Nárowált 
o Brug nail-dye from Gujrat ! $: 
E Bring hopes from Nigáb's Saint * 
"Fo gladden every heart | E 


eee 
Lowe Song. 
"E Mam — A 
x By thy charms strieken 
Behold me lying !.: 


Pi Eus thou not loving - PES 
. Words for : me e dyiug ? J p 














Fona 


“Can 1 find. loving 

- Words for thee Fag o 

By thy charms: strieken, 
F that am lying! E: 





ng of the Khurasednd Hagada. dr eee 


M A The black buck bounds- 
- 5 >u And waits for me: 
Mut case I would be where 
He lies for me t 
^ Where waits my AE 
2.0027. weaver mine ?- 
3 And where my dish, | 
5. 77 Q blacksmith mine P 
dede Ye slugeards are- 
With names i 80. o fine! 
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Ann, IV.—NAMES FROM A SHAND 


EAN POINT OF | : oe 


a A Bate, natives of India, like the late Mr, Tristram Shandy's — 


father, have great reverence for names, in themselves and for - 


... themselves, without any etymological arrière pensée view to anti- - p 
 Qquarian research, or other more or less sclentific-seeming nineteenth- . . 


Century reason forthe faith that is in them. Most of them = 
. Would have thoroughly and quite as a matter of course ünder- 
stood and been able to enter into the spirit of the aforesaid Mr. 


| £x. Shandy's tribulation when a stupid nurse, unequal to the burden. ue aot s 
< Of a word of four syllables, and doubtless flurried withal,asall oo. 


|. -~ women are at a christening, mumbled, when the due time came . ^ ^ 
— to “name this child,” an appellative which the officiating parson = = 
translated into Tristram, and incontinently labelled the baby with. — 
That unlucky baby’s male parent had, after much study and 
pains, come to the conclusion that the name Trismegistus was the — 
one likeliest to further the fortunes in life ofa child of his loins, . 


for whom he ardently desired to do his best, and at any rate to - 


. startin the world with a thrice-mightiest passport to. fame and eo ET 
fortune, The fates did not favour Mr. Shandy’s aspirations, 


. Those dread sisters are prescient and spiteful, and it may be that. o = 


. in the poor old gentleman’s outward seemingly unselfish desire to =~ 


make a name in the world for his son, they detected germs of self- eS ; 
. .Ratisfied vanity which it pleased them to run counter to ; for spite’s ^ 
sake.. Or, it may be that, in their prescience, they scented afar. 007 


(unless promptly scotched) a new Prometheus, as ambitious, and, 


by virtue of the name, more successful than that other one who — 04 


» warred against the gods and the Mrs, Grundy of the period. |. 
“The fates, like Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Grant Duff, and other ^. 
Superior persons, are greedy and jealous of power. They =- . 
have had tenure of itfor a long time, and the lust for power, 2.5 
ib should be remembered, grows upon people, like a craving |^. 
for alcohol, a tendency to twaddle, losses on the turf, or concrete ee 


... love when one imagines there is but one object in the world to waste _ IC 
. it on. However we are not now sitting as à Court of Enquiry |^ ^ ^- 


. into this matter of objects and reasons, a century old or so now. |^. 


‘The material fact remains that, in spite of all the senior Mr. Shan- EPUM 


i dy’s patient, far-seeking study and endeavour, the son of his fond =” s B 
hopes, the outcome of his elockwork-regulated regard for duty, ^... 


was christened Tristram instead of Trismegistus, and. suffered his ^ ^^ — 


whole life long because of his ill-starred name, The name Tristram, = 






















James, fiom, a 1 Shandean point fr view. 





zu ‘refuses to. recognize her as a Mary ; name fit to be given. only to 


.. — =wormen of a meeker, more Magdalen spirit, may we say without 
being misunderstood, Looking back to that dreadful witeh-sabbath — 
Uo dime in which she lived, Marie. de Corday's part. in the drama of — 

1 ‘death going on all around heris not an. unworthy: one. But in | T yn 
7. qgmetng it she left behind her for ever the blesséd name Mary. Marie. "s 
E Antoinette, and Marie Princesse de Lamballe Were also actresses in. 
that drama, and less worthy ones than. thewoman whose kind soul was 
full of horror at the iniquities and injustices of the reign of terror, = ^ - 
Md and of self-sacrificing desire to do away with them. Put they were ^ 1 
cv es ‘more: womanlike and. ergo Mary-like. Even to this day, poor EE de 
turis foolish, flirting, doll-fashioned Marie Antoinette has infinitely | —— 3 
6 More. admirers than the strong-purposed, sublimely unselfish Marie — 
co. de Corday, who, because of her self-sacrifice, or rather perhaps 
7. we should say ‘because of the manner of it, is known | to us as Chare = 
lotte; The Empress Josepkine’s real name was Rose, and, as a name, _ 
"Rose surely suited her weak, watery, vain character better than — 
‘the later assumption. The somewhat. mythical story of a fair ——— 
` Rosamund forced to. drink. poison by a jealous. Eleanor does. Bop cu 
vag faras probabil ities are concerned, offend. the: popular. judgment - TE 
os ag would a similar: story of. a weak Eleanor compelled to do herself mE 
ise death by an angry Rose. NE 
cy a Amon ash. devout Hindoos of. ario conservative habits. aid v E 
tastes undefiled by an English education and a knowledge of ^^ — 
- the musical glasses, a notion ‘obtains that names are more powerful ML 
5 thanveven the Gods, They believe : very much more literally than — ~ 
George’ Eliot did. that * the right word is a power; " believe that — 
(uec Abs able to compel Gods and heroes and to coerce fate toits will; 9 
ee eS and the: right a name | is. with ‘them, ihe s rj ight word, ” - The e popular zi ps Qo 





AMI w tha. way, reminds: one. irresistibly of Malory's | “ «Morte D FRI 
505 Arthur,” from which old record of the sayings and. doings and. an, 
i^ traditions of Round Table Knights, it appears that Sir Launcelot’s pe : 
c. gon by thé Lady Elaine, King. Pelles' daughter, was called Galahad —. ^ ^. 
00 sf because Sir Launcelot WAS 80 named. ab the fontain stone; and ^. 00 
een after that the Lady of the Lake confirmed him Sir Launcelot du cm 
uniocisbake, ^- -Devout believers in the fitness of names would probably ^. | 
5... Bay. that the fates who: preside over them. understood well that  . 
ko ~ Galahad. could. be no. fitting appellation for the sinful Jover © fe. 
ie SOL Queen: Guinevere. "Moreover that, although now and again, | ^4 
irs wig to extra pressure of work or Other sufficient cause, these > 
pues fates may possibly | be caught 1 napping, yet: do they always manage, oie 
in the long run, to correct mistakes, and keep their department ~ 
(7o jn proper. order. Apropos, the woman who was baptized Marie 
- ode Corday is known to the world as Charlotte Corday. © History CLP 
."eondones, - nay, even approves of. her crime; but none the less- 








piget 


ee 
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|: Hindoo ‘past’ Tulsi Dis in OE prologue io^ ‘the “Réméyana,* 


writes “The name is greater. than either Brahm or Ráma, ^ 
and is the best. gift of the best giver.* * * .* The virtue of the - 


— pame is infinite : and transcends ihe Supreme: andi in. my judgment i 


| D. greater than Ráma himself." *c9 5 9 | The form isol less. ooo 
: importance than the name; for without the. name you cannot come - - 
toa knowledge of the form ; if the very form be in your hand, still - 


without knowing. the name, it is not recognized ; but. meditate on 


| the name ‘without seeing the form, and your "soul is filled with ^.^ 
“slevotion, T ee oes Those who vould understand mysteries, by ues n 
repeating this. name understand. them ; the re ligious, wlio répeat oe. 


.. this name absorbed in contemplation, become workers of. miracles, — 
A and acquire the power of rendering themselves invisible aud the — 


-. like; those who repeat it when burdened with affliction are freed 
Uo ftom: their troubles and. become happy.” coe C * «Tn these. 


evil days neither good deeds, nor piety, nor. spiritual wisdom | is of | 


E any avail, but. only. the name of Rama. E WO RU S nha 0 
name of Romai isas the tree of Paradise, ihe centre ns all that ig- -i 


= good in the world ; and whoever meditates upon it, becomes (says. 


` Tulsi Das) transformed, a as it were, from. a vile. hemp. stick intoa w 


| sweet- smelling Tulsi p? lant," x 
When death is evidently drawing near, ien di write < 


the name Ráma with earth taken from the | vanks of the Ganges |^ — — 
A on the breast and forehead of the dying ‘person, and hold that, XA 
because of the virtues inherent in such a phylactery, these persons. — wis] 
after death escape being dragged before ‘the Judge Yama and ie pe 
-.-. proceed straight to heaven. Ti pou 
There isa popular legend which tells how the. minor ls were 4 
-once disputing amongst themselves as to which should be. accounted = ^ - 
first. By way of putting. an end to a quarrel that threatened to — 
“hecome serious and to interfere with due enjoyment of the mid- -day ix 


^ -fleep, which is as essential to Indian gods as to Indigo Planters |... 


“and other mofussilites, Brahma, taking a ‘hint apparently from the ^ ^. 
Caneus race in “Alice in Wonderland, ” proposed that the disput. ^ 0 
ants should race round the world, the winner of the race thereafter ^ 7. 


to be acknowledged as head of ‘the hierarchy. The gods jumped 


at the notion, and | for thwith started, each one on the ‘animal. that xd 2 E 
- took his sporting fancy. Ganesh. chose a vat, And was Neu 0e 


A $00n distanced aud quite out of the betting. -But most oppor- 


z tunely, the sage Narad appeared. to him and suggested that he ay 2 


ie shoul id. write the name Ráma in the dust. and, pacing round that, 


win the stakes, since in that name all creation is. virtually included. iere 


Ganesh acted on the protfered advice—and. won, 





| * Joal of the Janke Society of Bacal No, 1—1876.. The Be, M 
^ 77 deme to the. Ends gena of nn Des. | Specimen t translation, » Py Be B. Growse, pi 25er 
EM F a 2 CS. | i x ed 4o | TR "E 








a m Mens suggests that the names 295 women ü could be ee oft; Eu poe 
| dur; captivating the fancy, auspicious, ending. in Jong vowels | 





oxi resembling words of benediction. | 


— Tn the matter of names, Indian MWahomedana; although notsoen- : s 
2 thusiastic and childlike in faith as Tulsi Das, yet have their supersti- Un i 


E tions and fonduesses as well as. Hindoos. "The. Emperor Akbar, a 


man far in advance of his day and generation as to culture and oe 


* intelligence, used to spend no inconsiderable- portion of the time. 
at his own proper disposal in casting the nativities of his numerous. 


^^. children, grandchildren, and descendants of sorts, and busyinghimself | ^ - 
s with what he deemed the ver y important task of finding fortunate a vn 
." ames for them. About his time the trick of giving ‘Princesses Db RE 
=. the blood Royal masculine names, and of dubbing them Nawab so > 
E and so, seems to have commenced, Amongst. Mahomedaus, the — cae 
. tutelary, saint: especially venerated by the family is often made Re eng 
-> godfather, so to speak, to a child named after him. Sometimes ^ - 
astrologers are consulted by well-to-do parents as to the luckiest and MM 
most fitting names to be bestowed on. their. offspring. - Some who. 
Uen are. in modest: ‘fashion © amateur” astrologists. on their own behalf. 


= ehoose the: necéssary designation. from amongst those which begin — | 


i5 with the same letter which.is found in the commencement or |  . 


ae termination of the name of the planet under whose auspices | the 
~~ ghild is supposed to be born. Some, Mahomedans and Hindoos 
< 0 alike, adopt a name that has been used by grandfather, great grand- 
-> father, or more remote ancestor, and has to its erewhile possessor » 


proved auspicious, A son is never called by the same namehis ——— "o 
:> father bears or bore, Here and there afew natives may be found who >- 


zs have their.own notions as to a lucky and sonorous combination of. l 


.— yowelsand consonants. in the manufacture of a baby’s name, and . ^. 
who. devise high sounding combinations with them accordingly, = — 


D -after the manner of Plantaganet Smiths and Montmorency Browns — 
. in the old country. But these departures from customariness are- 
. $m. Indian. society, whether Mussulman or Hindoo, very rare 


nt - indeed ; hardly worth while taking into account. It is very evident ! i hr 


s however that amongst the many different Indian peoples, all sorts, 


`. gastes, and conditions of men and women attach great im- "d 
“portance. to “nomenclature, and thorougbly believe that in the- 





ae vast majority of cases. the right. name is a power, either for 





-= good orforevil Some of them. carry the superstition to odd ae 


extremes. If after nightfall they must needs talk about a snake, | 


ES ir ; 





əptile will be politely referred to as “ Mamoo.” When any ^. 
of f their prolific. hierarchy _ of ghosts and goblins are under dis- — = = 
P eund. they are ‘delicately ‘paraphrased, | much -as in England, ^. >o 

2 amongst unadulterated Chawbacons and their wives and. grand- ee 


: . J molen. tatish i if E spoken us at : all: are spoken” of as AF "tbe Little ] n E: 
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Na ames s from a y Shandean (point of © view. 30 304. | È 


c3 folk” "ey. “the. good people”. aie over the world MM naming, RM 
. when one drifts near the. ‘supernatural, is a spell as much dreaded o = 
as it used to. be in the. English House of Commons before ^ ^. - 
. ef late years some adventurous Irish members dared the dread. = 
-veiled anathema, and. the- Speaker | had to find out what ready — mte 
| ought to happen when he named a refractory member. | d 


We have heard it suggested that the Mahomedan sotiquest, the.” | 


` Zenana system, and ihe general subjection of women in India. 
. must be held to account for the habit natives of the country = = 
indulge in of never mentioning the name of a female belong- | 
ing to their own family, but “referring to her always. and even Dua e 
"addressing her as “ Jontee ke ma," “Mea Jan ke bahin” 


** Gopenauth ke batee,” as the case may be. We do not. consider 


... the argument a satisfactory or at all satisfying one. The names . 
of the most closely secluded Zenana Begums and Purda-nisheens LM 
of sorts, are known far and wide in native society. The names 
of women in & humbler position are, as a matter of course, ^. 
common property, if any member of the commonalty chooses to ^. 
avail himself of his share in it. The notion of not using actual. o 
names in every-day talk when circumlocutions of language can 007 
by any stretch of ingenuity be made. to do duty for them, ^. 
seems to us to be based on, to be indeed. entirely due topa ^. 
belief in the occult. powers . of those. names, and a notion that, M us 
| they are double-edged, uncanny: tools to meddle with; -certainky.. 000 
. -not to be meddled with by a. prudent man unless under. stress 
of. absolute necessity. Oddiy enough, some people may think; ooo 
North American "Indians indulge in the selfsame prejudice. a 
You can never get the red man to tell you his own name, . 
Neither will his squaw tell you. . _ Ask her, i Whose. gun is that?” pears 
 " she will reply “It belongs to him,” or “It is the property CORE. 
the man who. has his seat there,” pointing ihe while toher = - 
..- husband's. customary place by the Arenda Hf, when old enough o ^. 
> to have a married daughter, she is seduced into. talking of that — ^ 
. .. daughter's husband, she will describe him as- * the man who 
35. performs the part ‘of son-in-law in our. house,’—and- 80. uy. cp es 
—. Quite after the mode customary and fashionable in Hindustan... ^ ^ 5 
© What's ina name?” “ Nothing atall” will glibly reply. sun- Metu s 
... éry matter-of-fact. people who pride themselves. on a faculty for —— 57 
what. they call common sense, Of course, they can never be ^ 
brought to see that what they call common sense is really S T 
~~ blind, indiscriminate acceptation and adoption. of. common: pre m 
"ya ats judicos : and cants, or to understand that rea] * sense" is uncommon; = 
a gift of ihe gods. denied to all but a favoured few. The. mee 
f ^ feommon sense" people, if. you talk to them about names, are = o0 
a ond of shying’ P" ab od hed, and when er b have ES m 
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Cached. that “the rose by any ‘other name would ing as 4 ts 


sweet, 9 quite believe | that they have settled the whole business . 


um authoritatively. as well as epigrammatically. | We take leave to. = 
. ` appeal against their verdict, "The olfactory nerves of men, and still = 
. more so of women, are, dt is well known. in me lical work, Vv 
~ and to some Municipal: Commissioners in Calcutta, very depen- — 
dent. on imagination, association of ideas, wishes, preconceptions EE 
<c are by no means infal lible and ought not by the wise to — — 
C Ae. always. and implicit] y.: trusted. “Apropos, we have chanced 


pon. ‘an’ anecdote in ani old mümber of the Genileman's .—.— 


: Du Magazine’ which which will bear re- telling. | Some: thirty ‘years. 0 i É 
. ago, it seems, The Guild of Literainre “and Art was to play 5o 


ie Lord Lytton's comedy, “Not so bad as we seem," at Devonshire — 


[^ "House, and the. Queen. and a very select company weretobe . .. 
present. | At one of the rehearsals,—the scene being laid in ^  .— 





Wales Coffee-house, at a time when George the First was King— ——— 


y the gentleman personating Colonel Flint was discovered. with | 
— - his back to the fire, smoking a long clay pipe, after the manner: 
— "fashionable amongst: ‘Bloods and Bucks in that old. world time, 


^. Charles Dickens who was acting as Stage Manager, much per- à 


: -o turbed in spirit, forthwith burried towards the gallant Colonel _ 
-o and begged him to forego his amusement. But “the rest of the — 


A story. will best be told in the Gentleman’s own words, “ My. pi 
~~ dear LH" said Mr. Dickens, “on no account attempt to smoke, Na 


"Be V ni detests. tobapon, and. would leave the box. imme- cd At 


PL ‘Bat there’ Sg no rere in the pips,” replied the Colonel, 
Oh, come —Nonsense" |... 


at Look ` here!"— and the. ‘Colonel: ‘todk: Gub of TUE Re er 


zd : Pies &. handful, of dried her bs. “I got them i in Covent Garden i. 


x . market this morning, on the way to rehearsal" DON 
«Well, we smeli. tobacco the moment we came within sight of 21 


Ue stage," | said. Mr., Dickens: . t the pipe must be foul.” ao 
Teyi is.quite a new: pipe!" "ab 





ced SoMark. Lemon now. came up, and. protesting. that. he diss lat ee j 1 
-Co ameli tobacco, and that the pipe must have been an old. one, . Ter t s 
"burnt to look clean, the offending clay was flung aside. IA IE 








^" Before the next rehearsal, however, another 7 pipe, war ranted n new 00 


(s nd pure, was obtained ; independent of which it was placed in 







Y and this time Sir Joseph Paxton came running from the seats 


in the front to the stage, declaring that the Queen so detested . a. 


re, and kept there at white-heat long enough to purify ib ^ 
ines over, even. had it been one of the. unclean; Again, the o = 
egan io unfold its volumes. over * Will's Coffee- -Croóm; 7... 757 


(he smell of tobacco, , that smoking x must: P: mot be o attempted. E 5 ; 
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. Once again the Colonel protested the innocence of his pipe, in 
 proofof which he produced a handful of dried thyme and rose- 
leaves from his waistcoat pocket. Ju vain: Sir Joseph insisted — ^ ^. 


. to see a “Model of the Battle of Waterloo” exhibited some — 
years before in Leicester Square, in which the various miniature > ` 
 platoons of infantry, as well as the brigades of artillery, were 

supposed to be firing volleys, the clouds and wreaths of smoke ©. 4 
being fragile fixtures, These capital imitations of clouds and |... - 
wreaths of smoke were discovered, on very close examination, ^ ~~. 

. .to be composed of extremely fine and. thinly drawn out webs of ^ ~ 
Cotton, supported on rings aud long twirls of almost invisible wire, 
aud attached at one end to the mouths and muzzles of the minia- Nou. 
, , ture cannon and musketry, This model for a iriumph in the art .. ~ 
. Of smoking a pipe in the presence of a Queen who abhorred © > 
tobacco, was now adopted by Colonel Flint, but held in reserve for — 
the morning rehearsal of the full-dress rehearsal of the same night, ^ 
. When there would be a preliminary audience, ELEM 
_ He ventured to flatter himself that all these delicate considera- ^ ^^... 
tions and assiduities would be much applauded and complimented, = ^. 
1 .. beth by the accomplished author and the management, Far - 
i. 7 from it. No sooner was the cloud of apparent smoke perceived |^ ^. 
3 . to issue from the “pipe than the. Manager, Stage Manager and. = = 
50 0 . Sir Joseph Paxton hurried together to the too assiduous guards- ^ — 000) 
| Sod T man, begging him on «o account l to : persist in this g moking ! a : p n 
this smoke—or this (on examining the smoke) appearance of ^. 5 
smoking. It would be most injudicious. Her Majesty would . ^. 
thank she smelt tobacco, and this would be as bad as if Hero 
 ; Majesty. really. smelt it. At the same time they added collec- - | 
-~ . tively that they themselves had smelt tobacco, no matter from. 
what souree, or what cause." e NE n ELS WY Nu IE 





EE E d sta $f nanii odes: 








The moral surely is that, with most of us, the sense of ^. 
smell is, to a great extent, dependent on imagination; un- =- 
scientifically prone to a fatuous trust in precedents, and very 
easily led away by specious appearances. To us it seems ooo 
likely enough that the rose called by some other name and ^^ 
-..30 shorn of its ancient dignities aud reputation would mot 9. ©. 
~ smell as sweet. There is, in short, a certain sternly. enforced ~~ 4 
|. order and sense of fitness about even the names by which... 
. things inanimate are known, and this fitness learned lexicograph- ^^ ^. - 
ers have often striven agamst in vain, They can no more alter ^^. 
ru pod ‘or amend than a M r. Bugg tr ying to m ake himsel f into l aN orfolk h l A 
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from a  Shandean point of v view. ie 


ee in 20s at its own fositástio wi ad in spite of all their dadéavoura” "i 


- soto mould it in accordance with their notions of propriety. The — 
Jp Tight. word is a. power. not to be gainsaid. or pest even by the. 
WA most learned of language-mongers... 


a Mention of the Queen i in the story quoted iod the. Gentleman? A E 
Bee Magazine reminds: us, by the way, that Her Majesty was chris- .—— 
<> tened Alexandrina Victoria, The. Prince of Wales, when he - - 
|. eomes to the throne, will, it is understood, drop. the Albert in his 


a | name, as his mother dropped. the Alexandrina, and willbe styled King — 
Edward ‘the Seventh. "The eldest son of the Prince of Wales. has: | 
vi already elected. to be known by the name of Edward. instead of . 


bue Albert. Victor. | These two latter instances. of. reversion to right x E 
. names at any rate have not been born of mere caprice. They’ are [60 


pu ‘intended as bids for the favour of a nation which is very Philis- — 


> -tine at heart, and which, even in the matter of names, dislikes ^ 
|o. fyrriners.”  Apropos, in changing his name as Mr, Tennyson | 
- : has latel y done, he has sacrificed no inconsiderable amount of his 


AS popularity. - What heartburnings and. discontents and ires ns 
e : have. been, engendered in the British army by Lord Cardwell’s . 


 meddlings with, 'and transpositions of, the old names of. British. T tee 


n “regiments |- Herei in India, with 999 natives out of every t thousand, 
John Company Bahadoor is to this day a real power in the land; 
7. the ghost only of a name as a matter of fact, but even so a mighty 
. ame to conjure with, and powerful enough to Goes millions 
! lef. people to more or less willing obedience to the yoke of a 
handful. of aliens, The unlucky dog who gets a bad name given - 
. him is as good as hanged, proverbial philosophy teaches us. We. 
is kuow that if a member of. Parliament *is named " that naming 
~ avails. to deprive him of his privileges as a member for more oro 
-less time, If a man of any wit wants to float a bubble 


dU company, &- new book, or a fresh theatrical star, his first care ig —— 


.Ao invent fortunate ` names. for his protégés. In Engl ish commer- 


“lal cireles it is à man’s name that is good on change ; not the man - 


himself. ‘The first and paramount idea with the diséoverer ofa new 
a “ eontinent. or a new island is to name it. . Magicians are fain, 









- or another, xw the mouth. of censorious respectability what a 
Ci powerful. conjuration is In the name of all that’s sacred,” or- 
oS In the name of all. that’s. absurd "—* why are you doing so aud 
5 $0?' What crimes that would otherwise bave been impossible ] have 

been committed in the name of religion, of liberty, of law ; of love 


“all the. world. over, to. work their. miracles. by virtue: of some name - x rat 


Le event: What cruelties are now-a-days ‘practised in the ‘name of = 


ff Sport’ " and of “Science ”? Again, what a vast amount of clever. | — 


p ness aud. ub nature scientific pers expend i iu quarrelling about. e 
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: tlie names of: things! What but names are Tory, Whig, ‘Liberal; RR CN 
Radical, Cavalier, Roundhead, High Churchman, Low Churchman, Na 
k Dissenter, Pre- Raphaelite, Wagnerite, Positivist, Agnostic, Saint ? a 
But what fruitful breeders of “strifes and mischiefs “manifold. Muy p 
| have beent i 


Even a ihe dussbausiddobd bastard. Gilden E names 


have power sometimes for the aggrandisement: of the person - 


they stick to; sometimes for his undoing. - As George Eliot said | 


long ago (the quotation will bear repeating) “ the right. word... ae 
is a power" And above all other = words, names have, we. cor 
| pu claim to precedence, PNEU 


a NO. Howey. 











oc y,- : tHE NEW GEORGICS,. 


| n e can be no question as to the interest of Mr. Hairy pur 
e db George's doctrines. His new book *has been brought out by 
oak one of the best. London Houses, His former work, after a favourable | 
e reception in America, has run into three “Librar Y Editions ^ at seven. 
.. > and six-pence, and. there | is & cheap. reprint at all the. bookstal jue 0s 
< He makes triumphal- entries into London, he is. ‘courted » injgeod ne o 
ia ‘society, his. ees are well attended, his system - is attacked. by 7 
., Journals of all shades. of opinion, he has been answered by an |. 
ee Oxford Don s unhappily no more,) and is said to be ocenpying TOS E 
une the leisure of a Duke who has been a Liberal Cabinet Minister. ——— 





d Nor i is it difficult to account for this. Mr. George's style is ple easant, 
2 on occasion even eloquent, "The writer has enough culture to catch 


the ideas that are epidemic and to express. them with a scientific 
alr, “And there is enough of. truth in some of his statements to = > 
oe ‘startle * the general reader," & person: unaccustomed to facts. and MEE 
DAS principles that lie below. the immediate surface, —— Ps 
The new book i is little more than an expansion of | some of those. 


ae "social: “ Princi pia * submitted some time ago in the work called 
Nb .* Progress | i Poverty, ” ‘that has been so largely read. This 


M professes to be * An inquiry into the cause of industrial depressions 
e quiry p 


: aud of iuerease of . want with increase of wealth —' The remedy." 


CM Tt is to that work, iherefore, that the present remarks. will be 
confined, . Beginning with. the enunciation that it is neeessary to. 
~~ yemove the. ‘reproach that misery increases pari passw with 
ae _Siviligation, the author accuses Malthus of having. offered a false 
explanation, proceeding to declare that the alleged increase of misery — 
. 5. 5s attributal lile to wroneful methods devised for tbe distribution. É 


"of wealth ; he ‘claims : “the solution of the problem” for two 


ehapters | n which, with especial advertence to England, he asserts — 
‘that rent has. been. rising. while wages have been. falling, ever since | 
o ondhe Plantagenet times ; and dnolex a“ law" of Manu. (which seems 
c mot much to dis purpose). to the effect that. fruits of the soil 
V5 belong to. him who at. any time owns the scil, but “its” flowers are 
e ^U white; parasols and elephants mad with pride. e." Then comes “ “the 
Io Aue. med, | which i is expressed i in six underlined | words i— — 


We must make land ‘common proper ty. 


He next tempts to show the injustice of private. property i in = 
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: a + + Social Proble ems. London, Keyan Paul, Trench & OI 1884. 
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. lend. Property, he argues, arises out of labour; but land is not — 


a produced by labour; and land, therefore, ought to create owner- ^. 


.. Ship. f If we concede to priority of possession the undisturbed . 
..use of land, confiscating rent for the benefit of the community, — 


we reconcile the fixity of tenure which is necessary for improves ^ ^. 


. ment with a full and complete. recognition of the equal rights to 

. the use of land." In treating of theapplication of this remedy, the 0 
|.» author lays down that private property in laud is inconsistent with '- 
.. the best use of land, and proposes to regard and treat all proprie- ~ 


tors as State-lessees, assessed to pay the rent to the State, minus. 


 & commission of sufficient amount to recompense themselves for ^ ^. 


x. the care and labour. required in th e management of the estates, » 
-. "Phere.is, however, to be no “ Permanent Settlement,” * the demand 


being increased from time to time “as society progresses and rent — . 
Advances" The remainder of the book—about a fourth part—is - 


devoted to a recommendation of this plan on grounds fiscal, pole «c 


tical, and transcendental ;and the whole concludes with a dithy- E 


J ramb on “the gifts of the Creator."  * Nemesis,” “the fiat,” “the 
Prince of Peace,” “the Bibles (sic), the Zend Avestas, the Vedas, | 


the Dhammapadas, and the Korans,” the solar system and the ER 


starry depths, .— | Som XEM TIC EC 
. . Necessarily, there is a good deal of this that will not go down | 
with Englishmen. 1t has much of puerile inaccuracy, much of a 
priori assumption, and nota little of the h ysterics of French-Revo- » 
lution perorating. Will the reader bear with a brief attem pt to 


. show grounds of general dissent, at the same time that we pick ont. - s : 1 
 whatis valuable and true, and show what portion of the eo. 00 


gramme may be thought over if not profitably adopted? ^ . 


E .. Firstly, we must note that there is no such pressing. necessity ——-- E 


assertion that misery ` advances pari passu with civilisation. 


dt ds true that Prof. Huxley has lately added his great authority to 
that of Mr. George, and has echoed his doctrine that the lot ‘of as - 


savage is preferable to that of a British workman, It is open to 


endless controversy whether a gypsy-life under a semi-tropical fy o s 
where long days of idle loafing with palm-wine and cocoa-nuts > 
are alternated with tomahawk-fights and cannibal feasts, may bo. 

more agreeable to the animal man than regular labour. relieved by 
- family-duties, and a turn at the public house or the mechanics? = 


institute. Into such faney questions we need. not care to enter, 


_ But if increased incomes, increased knowledge, increased sobriety, ^. 
. decorum, and. freedom from. erime, be sources of elevation, then 








Pe A well-worn Indian phrase that will be generally understood. © 
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"he. British Su is daly rising, and his misery ' Monee. 
“not. to increase but. to diminution. . In proof of these assertions we 

.. need only refer to the figures given in the Quarterly Review for | 
^ January last. Of these figures— which indeed are accessible to every . 
| one—we can only here. afford. a few samples. Duriug the past | 
_ thirty years, the total spending power of the- British - “pation has . 
about. doubled, while the prices of many necessaries of life have 

considerably decreased. The income of the poor—that is, of the | 
class exempt from income-tax—is larger than was. the total in- - 
< come of the nation in 1851 :in the. meantime the numbers of that 

-elage bave only increased 20 percent, "The number of thein- | 
^ eome-tax ‘payers "has been trebled. in the same interval The - 
average income of each. poor. family, which | in 1851 was £58 a. 
. year, has risen to nearly £100, Of the income-tax payers the class . 
under: £ 300 a year has- increased 148 percent, while “ the rich” ] 
- (incomes over £ 1,000) have only increased 76 percent. The very | 
- mich (incomes over £ 10,000) are under one thousand i in number, — 
"and of these the majority of incomes are not derived from. land |. 
- but from. business. Evidently” the enunication is untenable; itis — 
` untrue that society in Great Britain is suffering from an increase - 
of misery due to unjust. distribution of. wealth, the rich are not - 
growing much richer nor the poor any poorer; on the. contrary, 
. the poor are better off than they ever were before, the num- 
- hers and wealth of the rich are increasing, but it is in a constantly 
wa diminishing ratio. At the same time, drunkenness and crime 
< are on the decrease, as are likewise the number of paupers and m 
Zu the amount of the national debt. - | E 
Mr George's next step isto enter upon. an argument to show: 
that: wages. are not paid out of capital, but out of labour . 
© itself, From this he concludes that labour is self-supporting, — 
^ and therefore. that the more labour there is he more food - 
- will be: produced. ‘According to him Malthus was in the wrong — 
when lie asserted that. population. had a tendency to increase — 

. more rapidly than the means of subsistence, and the best thing for - 
the planet must. be a constant increase of population. It is & the- 
.. Malthusian doctrine that parries-the. demand for reform and shel- | 
“ters selfishness from question and from conscience by the interposi- - 
< tion-of an inevitable necessity.” He has a notion that China and 

.. India. may be. cited against lim: as instances where society is. 

a always i in danger from. the tendency supposed by Malthus; but he ` 
. gets over this by showing that the average per square mile ‘of those . 
empires is not after all so very high. But he does not seem to — 
. know that the provinces. of India where. the level of life is lowest, - 
and, the ie Babili to S Bestilence a and famine the most e are among . 
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> Belgium, 44I per sq. mile, 


the most populous in the world ; see the figures in the margin -> 
| Ho 4. The- people of those provinces are > 
| averse to emigration ; moreover, the ^ 
Bengal? 5105 a ^. thinly-peopled portions that bring down... 
oo Behar, 0435 05/5. the average are largely constituted of ^ 
river, marsh, rock, and mountain. . Lastly, in the cultivated parts, ^. 
- the population increases ata rate of about l per cent. every two —..— 
years. The author quotes such authorities as Burke and W. =o 
. Hyndman to prove that the misery of India, such as it may be, |... 
^ is due to the over-taxation of a rapacious alien Government; . ^. 
forgetful of the fact that about one-third ofthe Indian revenue. . 
is derived from his own pet-system, the confiscation of rent; | 
that of the resta great partis paid by foreigners, by litigants, —.— 
and by the consumers of excise; while the obligatory con- 
_ tributions of the poor only average about seven-pence a head... = 
. per annum. It would be hard to imagine a more complete instance |— oo 
.. Of negative reply to all his theories. Here is an almost untaxed po- ^^^. 
. pulation, very numerous, very laborious, not supported by capital = 
and (for the most part) with nationalised land: but ¢é 4s poor = 
^ and non-progressive. > 2 EMEN LEM UG ES So 
.. He says presently ( p, 93) that “so faras the limit of subsistence. > 
is concerned, London may grow to a population of a hundred ora. =>- 
. thousand millions, for she draws for subsistance upon the whole =. 
globe.” But he admits that thereis a “ limit of the globe to fur- ^. 
. nish food for its inhabitants " Surely these admissions are fatal to © 
certain number of inhabitants, and if a locality can only: supportan . 3: 
. nereased population by drawing for subsistence on a globe so limit- = 
- ed, it would seem that there is a limit to profitable increase of mane ^ 
kind, anda point beyond. which labour must cease to be self-sup-. ^. 
porting. But, says Mr. George (page 97 )," the tendency toin- |. = 
~ crease weakens just as the higher development ofthe individual be- . 
. comes possible. " Is this so $. In France, where the operation of thes. 
. Malthusian tendency is not relieved by emigration orfree imports, — = 
_ the increase has had to be arrested, whether by *morál"restraintor | ^ 
otherwise we need not stop to ask. Are the French so much more... 
. . intellectually developed than the people of Great Britain or the =~ 
_.. United States 1 * The most populous countries are always the most 
wealthy,” we are told (page 101). Here again the state of France |. ^| 
|» Çasof India in the opposite way ) must give us pause: Franceig -< 
wealthy without over-population.. In India the facts are reversed, = 


|. Moreover, even if the general rule be admitted, it is far more reason~ ^ 


able to suppose that wealth produces population, than that popu- ^. 


.. lation produces wealth, If Mr. George beright, then the increase |... - 
_ of labourers implies, of necessity, an increase of wealth: but would o 
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fireworks, or trampled up a tread mill 3 The case of India is enough . 
- to show that even field-labour in the. gt pad abundance will mot. 
< add to natioual wealth unless. suppor ted | by capital. "^ * 
. Mr. George thon has. not, as he claims to have done: « ‘ disproved | 
s the Malthusian theory. " Ifa ship with food for a hundred persons | 
~ were to take another hundred off a wreck, no amount of added. 
labour on board would prevent the crew from. having to submitto 
half rations. And what is true of a ship will be ultimately true, not 
only of au island, not only of a country. without free. trade. and 
7 "emigration, but. ofa. planet. orbed in Space. oi oe 
— .Had M George reflected on these simple. T F weli not 
2 have found himself in the position of attacking | Mal thus and: his. 
. followers, taxing John. Mill with ‘confusion, or throwing ridicule. 
^en. Adam Smith. -Of course, as he says farther on, capital. may be. 
"regarded 38 E stored- ap labour,” aud in that sense wages are 
p paid and labour. is supported ont of labour, or its. results, But. 
-i Ahat is^ by no means what he started wit i, nor is it of. much use | 
s to his main. thesis. 00° S | ue 
Cs Iu the next. division devoted to stint he. ae u the státies aid 
E. dyuamies. of the problem,” (he uses scientific terms in an un- 
< "scienuifio way.) he is ou firmer ground, No longer impelled by - 
"the force of his own paradox to ope himself to the greatest 
| thinkers who have dealt with his subject, he does a apparently show. 
^ Ahab the. privileges of the landholder are often adverse to the. 
-> elaims of labour. This, however, is by no means peculiar to the 
~~ labour bestowed upon the land. ‘Tn every branch of industry there - 
<: ig a tendency, on the part of the capitalist, no less than | on the parto 
^. ofthe labourer, to. seek a maximum of profit. fora minimum of © 
A exertion. - -It has hitherto. been. held that the mechanies of- the. 
— matter were capable of. expression. by the aid of. Mo is called “the - 
s ‘parallelogram « of forces,” Each force acting on the line of. least 
resistance, one opposing force acts to divert the other, and a resolu- 
- tion ensues by virtue of which progress g goes. in a third line, that oi | i 
^ the diagonal . | > 
At bottom, “the” question. is one ef: expedienéy, sug. to some - 
extent, one of time and place. Mr. George ( p. 117 5 defines” 


















. rent as # the. price of monopoly,” and ‘elsewhere (p. 168) describes, 
= ina pretty passage, some of the advantages: which d exertion | 
gan .give.so as to raise that price over which, according to the 

first: sentence, human exertion ought to have no control, Paaie 
. over this inconsistency, is it. not clear that society is at times — 
- much beholden. to this monopoly and to the exertions it provokes ; S 
. and, if so, is society justified in " confiscating ”- (it is Mr. - 
= George's. own. dE: the me n which the monopoly ‘hag : 
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ut cotiferted 1 E is "my: uo DEM answer. do “this to "S 2r 
. point out (as is done in Chap. Iof the 5th Book) certain un- o — 

^. favorable: results. on industry- of. a. system. of speculation. and por 
. advance iu land values. Hach nation—so long at least asit -o 
» progresses—is bound to engender the- jastitutions that suit it 

v best tand wherever f. monopoly of. the usufruct of land. exista. MALONE 

(in à progressive community), there isoa strong presumption. ime " D 

favor of its utility. "Phat it may come to ba. abused is only. c 4 
- eommon result of buman- infirmity which lets abuse ereepinto ^ — 
— all uuwatched. proceedings, Aud it may be suspected that. Wu. 
is this eternal teudency—in pejus ruere—that makes the appear- ` 
ance ofa man like our author so excusable and even welcome. The | < 
. .gecoud chapter of this Bool k ison * the. persistence, of poverty oe S 
amd: advancing wealth,” and, however attractive, must be read | 
- with the allowance due to the. figures cited above. We have -— 
high. authority for. believing that * the poor we. have always x 


with us,” and always shall have, sO. long as one man is bolder, | 
abler and more energetic than ninety-nine of his neighbours. . 


o But, if it be the writer’s meaning that poverty tends to increase, . 
 wlüle wages show a constant tendency to fall, in proportion Lo s 
the increase of productive. power, the. statement. is not merely . . 
. exaggerated, it is absolutely. false—of Great Britain at least, ‘That ^ 
Aa great rise of wages in England ensued upon the depopulation = pum 
EE caused by the ** Bl lack Death ” in the. fourteenth century, isadmit- |... 
. ted by our author, and is indeed easil y accounted for without the... 
| necessity of recourse to. any elaborate or ‘paradoxical - explan- wore e 
- ations. But that rise was certainly. not due to increased wealth =. 
ool od productive power in: the country. F may be, as he concludes, = 
^. that. the possession of lan d*is the. base. of: aristocracy, the "FI. 
| < foundation ” (amongst other foundations) * of great. fortunes; fee 2 07 
... 8nd the source ^ (or a. source) * of power, ' - But it does not follow |... - 
that an aristocracy, great fortunes, Qr. power, are necessarily d eq 
bad. things for a progressive community. - E ESL IS 
It is for these reasous that we demur to the whoa acceptance T te, 
of the next part of Mr. George’s book in which he discusses o 7 
. the “ inefficiency of the remedies. currently advocated.” and pro--. > ra 
pounds his own, We doubt the existenee—in anything like... 5 
—.. A pressing state—of the evil assumed, and we still more Strongly. inst Lf 
^... doubt the ed of the- remedy. proposed. by. Mr. George... 4 


Our first doubt has been. already. justified: by present statistics, E 


To. justify the second, we. would crave attention to a very 90: 
(5 brief. ‘summary. of: facts from. the past, In so doing we shall "x cm 
m perhaps, find some amount of reason for. thanking Mr. George. ee 
oo Be will. have deserved thanks if he has. roused | “Englishman - to) ELA 
CE LL into. Fab ase, e even E he aay noi. dove succeeded. in bis E 
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iaki a that private Gwiership et land i is in. ai ton E à places. | 
Un absolute - evil, the. abolition. whereof | would. bring in the. 


y : Mi Ilen: nium, 


He- begins. the: ‘exposition of his s nade” "with. the. pun of E 


; Nature (which ‘he says are laws of the. Creator) ; these, che says, 
 . give the land as the common. right of. all, Ín go saying he | 
advances. no whit, Nature is cruel, man ought. to be kind; 
Nature is blind, mgn should discriminate ; Nature makes us naked, g 
. ignorant, little more moral than the. beasts, man invents. dress, 
; ... knowledge, duty, institutions. Nature is- but raw material for 

‘nan to work on. Titles to land; he proceeds, are. founded: upon - 
3 < force ; what force Kas created, force. can annul. That is ime, as .. 


E last. resource ; but, before this is done, society. general ly. finds 


2.048 best. to move: by suasion and. observe. prescription, Wiser | 
.. reformers. than Mr. George would credit. the existing with some | 
5 . taison. d étve, and weld. its healthy. parts to their new grafts. 
o E ietrue that. ‘English titles generally go back to the Norman d 
conquest; but. why ? Simply because it was @ conquest. And 
a the. revolutionary. force of the Conqueror was not used 80. much | 
~, to ereate. titles às to. introduce à species . of cominunism, suited 
- " indeed to the times but quite in the spirit of Mr. George. William. 
dere The. Norman found the. estates of the Saxon. thanes held on 
> 7 allodia} terms, which was in fact private property. He con- 
o ficated most. of those estates and substituted. feudul tenures. 
In so doing he. restored the land of England, so far as circum- 
stances all owed, to. the condition that laud usually PESE in 


P all rude stages. of social progress. _ 
hand, as. Mr. George himself sondtdnlly reminds us, ds origina ly. i 


. . treated—by all but pure nomads—-as. tribal, or communal pros — 
|... perty, the source of all national or collective. wealth ; aud is not. " 
= then regarded as capable of. private appropriation 0n a lar ge scale... 
A savage of energy may form a. personal stock of arms and — 
rade: ornaments, he may even get. temporary or even. permanent. p 
“possession of a homestead and a. plot of ground, But since he 


IUe cannot by himself, hold any more land than what he can. guard, E 


< the next step is to-confer on. him. Be "portion. of. the. publi ie. land a 
OMe: his: undertaking service to be. rendered to the community ; "n 
ee and i in the possession of that portion. heis then, by the commun- - 
iby, protected and maintained. Such was the utmost development 
-=s of landholding in ancient times ; and: if, in Eastern countries, it has . 
et usually continued so to be, that i is only because Eastern societies . 
. . have been: behind the rest of the world in organisation. That | 
- — progressive. nations have allowed it to grow into private . owner: > 
 ship—even “monopoly ” if Mr. George "will have it so—should — 


vo ggat a a connection. | between: private ‘ownership 4 and ; Progress; = 





. That among nations who have continued to practise commun- ^^. 
istic principles of land-holding there has been little progress, ~ 


. . is surely no reason for expecting to stimulate progress if we | ^ 
-a apply it to races who have had no experience of it for many ^ 
-- generations. The state of things aspired to by Mr. George has — | < = = 


Ed characterised the history of India, Persia, and most other Asiatic | 


. . Empires The monarch might assign the State's interest in tbe = 
.. Surplus produce of an estate to a soldier, a favourite, or a farmers |. ^. 


A but the grant, even if declaredly perpetual, was always terminable, — e ; 
and in practice usually did terminate, either on the death of the — 


E . grantee or on that of the grantor. The ultimate fact being - 2 B E 
. that there was no private property in land (of which we have DS 2 


$307 vestige in the restriction of the term “ personalty " to other’ 


.. Kinds of property in English law); beneficial holdings might, . » E. i = 
and did, subsist; but, subject to temporary alienations, the nett = 


Es produce of the land was the common property of all. — 0 
It cannot be regarded as other than a symptom of a more - 


. progressive spirit in European civilisation that, while this type ^... > 
. Stil prevails in Asia, it has grown into such a deviation in the... 
West. It is not necessary to determine how far the traces of = 
. difference between communal, regal, and allodial tenures. show. 
that modification had set in among the Barbarians before they | ^. 
took possession of the Roman Empire, It will suffice to say that. = CN 
we have the authority of Sir H. S. Maine for supposing that these. ^ ^. 
rights had arisen, and that ideas of a like kind had been simul. -= 


a taneously. working in the Empire itself and acting on the Bar- © m 


barians at points of contact. Thus, the tenures of the Roman . n : E 


21 world—especially that known as emphytensis —had become fitted = = = 


for Barbarian manipulation; and the new Europe was born, so to = 


a ..8peak, with the allodial idea in one band, but with the feudal ^ ^. = | 
. -idea in the other, Gradually, in those rough times, the weake ^. 


ness of independent proprietors drove them to seek the protection == ^. 
.. Of the great territorial. beneficiaries, in doing which the. process | |... 
would be facilitated by a survival of the old relatious of cliente ^ ^. 
Ship. Thus the allods would become more or less absorbed in = 


- what. were originally service holdings, what in the East are called ..— ET 
— Quigira; life-tenures assigned in consideration of service, usually. = 
military. So far, the old idea, still existing in Eastern countries, ^ — = 


.. had not been much modified. The equitable right might devolve 2 2 
. on the feotfee, carrying with it the right of sub-infeudation: the =. 
"legal right remained in the State, whose head could demand . 


. . service from the- landholder and might resume the holding a£ ^. - | s E 
 . his death. Such had been the relations of the Roman State | fac 
to the landholders most. closely and most constantly in contact © =o 


ce Wi th. the Barbarians, . It. was. ou very much such terms “that - : l pi : 
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ing to as much as four shillings in the pound. Personal service, 


Y “meantime, w was not abolished. But all these complications were — 
-gwept away by the Long Parliament, and their abolition was 
— finally confirmed by 12 Car. II, e. 24. By this Statute all military 
and feudal tenures were converted into “free aud common socage, " 

This, whieh is the general B of all lands in modern: England — |. 
- excepting those ‘of the. Chure! is not to be confounded. with o o 
< the out-and-out ownership of. is allod. It implies allegiance, sa 
^, and service of a fixed and determinate character. Accordingly —.— Bo 
the Crown was compensated and the superior right acknowledged AN 
E Jy a ‘Parliamentary grant, not only of the excise, but ofa- Para "TT 
tax at the. customary rate of four. shal lines in. the pound, | “Thee c 
-. yield from-excise was at. first. exceedingly small; aud, so late. - 
cas 1693, the land- tax still sufficed | for all the ordinary expenses | 
OES the State. ‘But ushapplly ce. most tax-payers must now 
E Ahink—provision - ‘was "made for its. redemption by thirty-two | 
yearly instalments, at the valuation of that d: AY: Uuder this the p 
. dand-tax has now fallen to ihe. inftoitesimal figure. of about an ^ 
.. eighitieth of the whole publie revenue ; ; while it has been calculated > 
a that, if levied at. & rate of: assessment that would be fair on . .. 
s present values, dt would. come to as much as thirty-three. mil- eos 
m s or HY, three- eigh ths. $ The. incomes of the landholders wo 














: dud. Was ‘hata. wy the: aa PNE on ‘the Da he indt the Ada. hee 
. Rhine; and such continued. to be the. nature of the. feudal. iennres | 0007557 
Suntik the benefice, in. the -Weakness of rulers, translated itself a oe 
Anto the hereditary fef, A ee 
~The next step, of course, was or rs system. do: pass” ee 
“into” the modern European tenures; with effect, it must be ad- gw 
~ mitted, ‘not wholly beneficial to- national ‘Finance. - It will suffico - En 
for the present. pur pose to take a glance ab this. process as it — 
“went on in England, By the theory, then, of the Normans _ 
© (and with. some of. those anomalies without which nothing ‘seems — 
-. possible in English affairs) the feudal system prevailed. until the 
y disputes about ‘the militia precipitated the quarrel between Charles Toro 
>and his landed. gentry. The tenautsiu-chief held of. the o 
s crown, as their tenants held of them, by ihe. condition: of service, = ` 
As the country settled, personal service began to be replaced by. ~ 
pecuniary: commutation. How soon this began. is not known; ` 
| but, by the time of John, it had been so much established: that 
. Magna Charta contains a special provision upon the subject. By | 
iis the king. bouud himself. not to levy “esenage” without the. 
7oeonsent of the Lords i in Council. But, as occasion arose, burdens 
of this sort were: continually | cast. upon the land. “Besides the 
| -gonstant demands (incidental to the sys stem) of aids, reliefs, and 
5 “knighthood- fees, a tax (or “subsid y”) was often raised, amount- 





zoe aa 
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— Bare, of. course, a to income-tax; but not being OE ebur 
| property, ihey have maintained | an immunity from: Probate. and 
. . Legaey-daty, of which their fair. share could. not be much less DN UA 
de than another five millions a year, - — Lo 
— By the Indian modification. of. ‘the. oH Oriental Jon thé: sut] 
revenue derived. from land at present amountsto about. à third ^ : 


of the nett iucome of the State. This is an obvious | relief 


.. to the tax- -payer, while it hardly operates as a tax in itself, being | 


^more of ihe nature of tithes, à rent-charge under. which: the- 


-right to hold land always- changes hands, except ‘indeed that its ^ 
incidence tends to constant diminution, from Causes. into which 

. we need not here enter =o o~~ | COT 

A system of finauce, with. Nu a Boe. is nob ue the, same 


“as the wholesale confiscation contemplated by Mr. Geor ge. “But is ^ 


“seems to. ‘possess advantages | over that of England, where the ^ 


landholders ne obtained immunity | from taxation—qud land- | 
 holders—-and where the. nucleus is furnished by the excise; aris- . 


Ing, in a great measure, out of the SPRG luxuries of the worki ng e E 


classes. 


——. This retr ospect vill aie us to examine ihe part of d book » o 
"that deals with the proposed cure for the alleged disease of modem - 


Society, and to extract whatever useful matter may be contained. 


in Mr. George's. remaining arguments. - His central. proposition, .. 
indeed, is one that can. “be . shown to be. sophistic and barrën. 0 4 
3 Herbert Spencer disapprove es.of the monopoly of land;* bad we | DDR 
A to deal with the parties. who originally. robbed the ean : race: ofc | 0 

ts. heritage, we might make short work of the matter" (Social 7. 


CSi Statics, p. 140, ap. . George). - But he admits the claim of present 


.. holders to be compensated. John Mill only lays down, that “the = 
claim of the landholder is altogether subordinate to the | general _ vo 
^ policy of. the State," and. that. uf when. private property WS NOE o s 
. expedient, it is not just. ^. -He does not propose to redress injustice: uw 
- by further injustice, even (uu But Spencer and Mill are unwise.) 
men in the estimation of this modern sage ; the land belongs ton 
the people by the law of God, he tells us, as if he had seen Ale  *, 
statute recorded in the Eternal Chancery : and that system is still — 7. 
. yespected * wherever extraneous influences have left intact. the. c c 
form. of primitive. soci ial organisation. Private property: « ‘can Du 


xiowhere be traced to perceptions. of justice and ‘expediency ’ “Op. j 


-+ 263) The examples ti rat are cited are those of India, Russia, the 
^ Slavonic countries subjected to ' Turkish rule, the mountain cantons - 


p E Switzerland, the Kabyles in Nort! VOTH Africa, the Kafirs in the- puer 
-. South, the natives of Java and the aborigines of New Zealand t 


Is it necessary to point out the weakness of allthis? Free sexual 07 


24 intercourse is. ihe. Jaw, ot Nature, the marriage-tie | ds. dex. gm 
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P. ixxiexistett S extraneous biwi ces dics left. irilaot the hun n 


LL of primitive: manners. -Wedlock can nowhere be traced to justice - 
ctor expediency, it is iguored in Timbuctoo. aud. New Caledonia, = 


This paraphrase i is hardly. unfair. Institutions càunot be recom-  . 


-mended by the practice of primeval. man or of. his unprogressive 


.. descendants, . They must be. accepted as having arisen’ from real . 


i oF or. supposed “principles of justice: Or expediency ” in the course p 
- ef human evolution;and must be tried by the test of practical ^. 


uer utility: and fitness for: existing circumstances. elt ne particularly — 

. 'mecessary to admit this - when, ‘we accept the general doctrines of ` 
^ Darwin and Spencer, as our author generally professes to do, - 
Phat: the soil of a country is: subject: to the ultimate claims of. the — 
^ inhabitants is not probably. anywhere denied. Least of all in - 
.; England, where the landlords hold in socage, . where by the law of — 
— -dereliet alluvion belongs to the Crown, where the mightiest terri- - 
torial magnate has to uudergo expropriation whenever his land 
is needed. “for a railway, a a Thames embankment, or any pude use. 


t certified by. the national voice. expressed inv ‘Parliament, 


«The. basis of the feudal. system,” says our author, “ « was he 7 
e absolüte ownership: of the land." And yet, on the same page - 
;. (268) he says that it was a triumph of the idea of the common | 
‘right to land.” Leaving the reconcilement of these two statements — 
.' to keener intellects, let us note in passing that, in Eu gland at least, 
- allodial tenure: preceded feudal ; and the latter made an approach to 


uM. George's revolution, by recognising the right of the State to 


exact obligation in return for enjoyment, so far ^ nationalising the - 


irland” A “few Saxon thanes must have had influence enough - to 


> maintain their possessions, but all, it is believed, were. willing oo 
7 enough to accept the protection of some feudal lord. The feudal d 
= tenures naturally became. hereditary in those times, A system 
- that was submitted to for six centuries. by the. most manly of 
“nations, must have had some * principles of justice aud expediency”. . 
^ en its aide; As it ceased to be expedient it began to fade. Every 7 
. mation has, in the long run, the- institutions that suit it: every 





-progressive nation has” the institutions that. it deserves: and needs I 
< ofor progress, .——— d] 
CASUM good iifüisteitlon. of: ‘dines cathe: ds afforded: y ‘the: next P. 
a “chapter ie Property in land in the United States.”) "The writer, 
"^ dealing: with a subject. well- known to him, enlarges upon the 
a “doctrine lc long ago originated by a clever Scot, the ‘author of Men —— 
‘and Manners 4n. America—that the almost inexhaustible . 
-wilderness of the far West has acted the part of that ager publicus |^ 
Jor common domain which has. been. $0 useful in the. infancy of- — 
^ many agricultural communities. - But he does not show, what his -— 
s sebeme Revertheless poured that this common | domain. ought to d | 








. contihns e common, ‘than the: dian m r mon eaten ee in North Bora 
America. been absent from the work of reclaiming i it to human use, |. © 


or that a state of things that suited a sparse population with few | ER 


wants, would be best fora mighty Empire in the full tide of pros. o 


. gress. * Ina word, the author does not. perceive that it is utility, à 


i and not æ priori assumption, that must form the basis for salu- ^ 


ne tary criticism of institutions. If ownership has developed itself o a 


~ out of official benefice or out of squatter occupancy in the course —— on 


m of social evolution, it is to be presumed that it did so by reason of = < EE 
.. Some need. If not, the society in which this. happened would have ss 


perished, or, at least, grown stagnant. Such a development mayo ao 


= R get rusty, like any other machinery, and stiffen into a condition p DR 
_ no longer thoroughly serviceable, But it cannot be talked down: | 


bi in our ‘author’ 8 peremptory WAY. =~ UR E 
"The inquiry in the next chapter, however, will be found more ^o 


a legitimate, ‘and perhaps more fruitful. Itis devoted to testing — 


private ownership by the eriterion of utility. “Ifno private owner- ^ 
ship,” asks Mr. George, “ were acknowledged, but all land. were held E 
in such à way that the. occupier or user paid the rent tothe = = 

State, would not land be used and improved as well and  , - 
as securely as now?” And his unhesitating answer is; © Of | ^ 
 eourse it would. The Supporters of the present system have (- 


only to deny this, and the onus probandi devolves on Mr. George. 


But he does not support it with sufficient. strength or resource, |... 
Le What is necessary for the use of land is not its private owner-. ^. 
ship but the security of improvements. It is not necessary tosay ^ = 
- to aman ‘ this land is yours’ in order to induce him to cultivate — o 
 orimprove it. Itis only necessary to say to him, * whatever | un 
your labour or capital produces on this land shall be yours"; No |o 
"doubt this, in a sense, is true, or there could be no: cultivation ^. 
dy cottier-tenants or by mortgagees. But what Mr. George must ^. 


, -þe understood to mean is, ‘not that this is all that is needful: to pL. 


to make a man cultivate, but all that is needful to make him | ^. 


E : work , his utmost and. make the most of this land. - -If he really. E ge 


means this he must believe that a. tenant, whose. tenancy dS. 7. 
. terminable or only usufructuary, will rise early and lie down late, . d 

put spades into the hands of his sons, and make his wife and - p uibs 
. daughters carry loads of manure to the fields, all with ihe: 7s 


- 7. gate energy as a man will who knows. that. he can never be... 7 


i . «disturbed till he gells or dies, and that the dear acres of which he | ONES 
—.. knows every clod will. furnish. à subsistence after his death pee a 
those. that. he loves. But this “Opinion - is ‘opposed: not only, by 4 





PM ETE Nor dics he propose: to restore it do the Reli to whom wo the e gift a 3 
Clee E God i it must. st belong a ee i m | p ure 
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| po and acne "adi only’ by. dhe observation. o fone 








Young | and ihe. authority of. Stuart. Mill, but. by. the. daily — 


^. experience of every. one. who has eyes to see. At this moment 
| of the most. popular of contemporary ‘movements 1$ seen: 
| the. various. friendly societies. for enabling working men to . 


A acquire freehold plots of land. Mr, George, as a. matter of hard 
“hae, ds. opposed üs much by | landi holders of this sort as by lords. - 


a and. squires, Itis in vain that he points to land held for higher — 


ee prices or trammeled in its transfer by bad systems of ceouveyanc- > 
ng aud registration. in India an estate can be sold as easily o» 
BS Oe pound of sugar ; but India is as far as most. countries from uy 


ha agricultural improvement or * the best. use of land," 


“Undeterred by such cousiderations or. by any vee sense S that: » 
um hej is building upon water, our author goes om to propose what | 
o Omay best. described as at -Zemindari settlement for Great | 
co BB c.r : dl 
isis deüyhig ‘to. Diui a percentage: Ge rent, lich * 
d would. pro! bably be. much less than the cost and loss involved — - 
^. án attempting to reut lands through ‘State: ~awency, and by. making. - 
- "use of this existing. machinery, we may without jar or ‘shock, i 
. assert the common "right. to: land by t taking rent for. public uses. .— 
Wa: already take some rent in taxation, | We | have only to make i 


some changes in our modes of taxation £o take it all.” 


Here, as it seems, we have an extreme example of the good 


sc rep evil: of our. author's system in combination. If the reader 


^ has followed. us so fat, he ought to find but little diffien! lty in 
DE decomposing the amalgam. Thre land in’ ‘England is held in 
^'^soeage, it is liable ‘to. ones land- tax, * to the laws of escheat, e 
~ “derelict, Aud PAN QU the. supreme. rights of the State are o 
dn reserve. On. ihe other hand, the landholders have done some .. 
—. good service and are perhaps still in a position to do it.. By /— 
- taking “all the rent," you would « destroy a natural aristocracy into — 
St which. any one may enter, and entry into which has long furnished —— 
|. SO0pe- for the noblest and most. salatary ambition, “You would |. 

‘not only run a great risk of killing the bird that lays golden — 
o eggs, bub you. would- aci in. ‘defiance. of. the primal. canon of. | 
whe taxation—overlooked in this connection. by Mr. George—that. the 





ae ‘correlative of taxation is protection, It would be idle to give- | 


-' the name of protection to a rule which only ensured a. landholder 
E the right to be rack-rented at present values, and to bear a new  - 
CAT f the Screw every time that the assets were found. Hoprovingy P 
Dur For there | ds do be; no ‘ « Permanent: Settl ement” P d | 














o rete abil pun isa altae kadal ridea Ka at buceo ^7 
qi T MUR UR cu I T uu QI E E 


Vader this C E onni oe qute Adami. Smith, ED 
os Smith speaks of all incomes as enjoyed under the protection ^ 


of the State ; and this is the ground upon which the equal taxa- ` 


—. tion of all. species of pope is commonly lusisted . upon—that pru 
di 13 equally. D by the State But this, be assures us igo 


“only true of the value of laud : of nothing ‘else save of things | ; 


which, like the ownership of laud, are in their nature monopolies" 


—. (pp. 298-9.) He supports this sweeping and not very clear. IIo 
assertion by another—that “with every increase of population. PR 


the value of land rises ; with every ‘decrease it falls.” -But that — 


— will not support him unless he could prove that ownership is not . P ox 
an element of the value. of land, | Once. more we fiud his WO IN 


7 standing. on an unsustained tortoise. 


‘It may be, that in a country which does not require the services 0 


PE of a territorial | aristocracy or its maintenance as a level to > 
attract ambition, the land could be more. beneficially managed. 


without the existence of non-cultivating landlords. It is not a 
now our purpose to inquire if England at the present day is such _ 
A country, or is in such a state that its social corner-stone could | 


. .be removed without serious injury to the social fabric. But ^. 
supposing that to be the case, we are no nearer to à justification ie be 
of Mr, George's. system, which would equally rack-rent the enlti- = 
 vating ‘occupant. Does he suppose that the farmers—if. they. ne 
| paid. “reat to the State instead of to the Landlord—could afford . ^^. 


^e to improve. if that- rent were raised to a rack-rent andagain |. 


raised whenever a rise was judged feasible? He quotes Fawcett, un 


a ..88 approving the Indian system; but omits to mention’ the GE 


| difficulty of improving under that state of. * economic perfection.” LPS eo p 


` It may be safely asserted that, where the State does not improve, - 


~~ there are in India no landlord's improvements at all Agricul- - m AT 


z "ture. in that country. still relies. Almost. whol ly: on all the rude PE p 


le expedients of Tri ptolemus - oy 
The next part (Book IX) is ide rotel to ao ‘of bc. of NI 





NA ecstasy on the effects of this uusustained reform ; in which, nevera | 
theless, we have found germs of truth. Recurring to ourold ^ . 


test of expediency, we have to see what. can be done, not in an a To 


-ideal e pue not, as Wordsworth sings:— = 


. * Not.in Utopia, subterranean fields, IM Ca 4 EX M 
` Or some secreted island— Heayen knows where RU: a 
But in this world, which is the: very world EM 
„Of all of us; the: place where, in the end; 

We find our happiness—or not at all.” ub 


e The piota. criterion. do be. applied. w do ENS aada un- n x. | 
i mitigated Georgics is to be found in the 4th. chapter. of this book >. 


a — i the changes that would be wrought in “social. organisation | x 








Dl dad seein life” Fond if we e iN dus aoe. es without: P 

UC complete ‘disorganization. of society, At: will doubtless appear; |. 
— . te our dull, practical, English view, that the price is too much for = >> 
the: proffered commodity, - though a transaction may be made. = < 
=. We have attempted to appraise at its true value the boon offered by ies 
ME George. ‘Let us now see what his forecast is, and what—whe- | ^. 
oe ‘ther he will admit them or not—must be some of its social results, 


"In the administration of justice, there would bea saving of - 


De strain. - Mnch of the civil- business. E. our Courts: arises” from e LR RE 
N disputes as to ownership of land” This is bad news. for the oS 
p solicitors, comveyanicers, and counsel, th Nisi Prius. and. Chancery pie o uu 
= practice, But the. prognostic can only be completely. verified. if ^ ^. 
^. the system should be so introduced as to destroy all value; | 
-| for so long as titles continued valuable, they would be liable to PE. 
^* transfer and litigation. Public debts and. standing armies, accor- | ^^ — 
SE ding to our ‘author, are the result of landowning, and will therefore ^. 
Ld disappear. Af 80, hete is another powerful interest. threatened, a 
Not only fraud, but honorable ambition would expire for want 
TA food, and. a general. but platonic. benevolence would take the — 

ae “place ot. the ‘self-seeking motives by which men are now spurred 7 

x exertion, “ Want might be banished,” thinks our author, “but . 

^. desire. would remain..;... It is not labour in itself that is repugnant 
DRE man, it is not the natural necessity for exertion which isa 
Pi “curse.” Every one will rise to the mental stature of a Humboldt, | 


? 


PIN Franklin; a Michael Angelo, a Herbert Spencer (p. 331). The = : 
s “work which really enriches mankind i is not that which. is done to . ^ 
secure a living (ibid) Amateur exertion, then, is to take the — . 

o place of that. "which. is at. present. done professionally ; ; whata ^ 05 
.. dismal outlook for the world! | Lastly, politics would of course pass — ^. 
out of the hands of territorial magnates, persons with the greatesb = 3 
= stake in their country’s safety : and the smallest possible tempta- Eu V 
- ;Wonto falsehood and inirigue,: and would pass. Sure. into the. "Hn 

ix hands of adventurers, ^. —— hae 
To a certain. extent, some ‘of hess es. have an clement of se 
a “good. All but. lawyers: will hail. pe measures. for. siinpl üfy--. 
ooie the. transfer of landed. titles, All would like to see the Nas 7 
-o tlonal Debt diminished, and the - earnings of the poor made 
DER adequate ' in amount. and security, . Most people would like to. self 
5 che: Army-estimates | reduced. The appearance in polities of a us 
us "Canning, & Gladstone, is always welcome. But these. things are — 
being done as it is; and if Mr, George's system would bring them — — 
-. on With a rush, that seems an additional objection to its wholesale po 
Due introduction. : “Change, to be beneficial, must be slow, ^ - ee 
2 begins with a chapter intended to show the inauffiei< pr. 
A enoy of ot current theory. of. a t progress: tt does nosing, e 
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un of Hid: sort, aad the eouclading: paragraph contatrie is Tellan TA 
all that precedes, ‘The life of a nation is more than analogous to . 
. the life of an individual; it. is the same thing, magnified by us 
jg ‘multiplication. In either case. beredity is only one element ofthe — 
law of progress, and the author only scores a cheap victory by ^. 
. assuming that modern thought regards it as the whole The ` 
EG differences in civilisation" considered. in the next chapter are 


partly due to surroundings, but partly also to different powers. of 


adaptation to surroundings, The Jews, says the writer, are A E 
differentiated not by race "but by religion; but surely many non= ^. 
- religious Jews have shown the metaphysical, musical, and money- = . 


making talents of their race. Hindus, he says, are of the same 


| race as ; their European conquerors; but that is only a partial = 
. truth ;* and they are immediately sprung from persons debased | .— 
and | "demoralised . by. secular subjection . to. violent  oscilla- - 
tions between anarchy. and the most crushing despotism. | The =) 
o Barbarians were not superior to the Romans, because the latter . — 
were civilised, but because the former were hardy Northerns, and — — 
the latter the children of effete and servile debauchees. If race . 
were of so little value, why should not greyhounds be taught to | ^ ^. 
point, or bull-dogs to dance like poodles? “The child of ignorant aes 
parents may become a ‘pioneer of science or a leader of. though T 
Yes, if his parents have inherited great. capacities ;. butnotif . 
. their ignorance be the. result of. inherited. brutality. These reck- = 
less and one- sided statements are meant to lead up to a so-called... = 
-o “law of. progress," which turns out to be no. law at all, but. only 0 
an inversion of cart and horse whereby. progress is made to appear: i. eu 
as the result of institutions, instead of the reverse. | o 
But space fails us to go on noting the. overstatements and talla Ptr 
x cies of. this acute but most. ‘unequal and, on the whole, mislead- = 
ing book: We may sum up by. invoking. all history. to bear |. 7 
. witness to. the few conclusions here. following, and MIO this testi- T UE 
— mony of Clio’s there is ‘surely. no appeal:— =o — Op 
^... Some organs, in the process of evolution, assume a a difentia- s 
tion that raises them above. others. Out. of. à varying combina- |. 3” 
^; dion of reason—the result of man'sown experience—with. instinet-—— = 700e 
Ls the capitalised experieuce of ancestors—comes à varying. degree |... 
-. . of high organs in each individual, as in each nation. Out of ‘this " 
0s law and others, arises, in the course of - development, : a constantly = 
- —«jinereasing inequality by. which levels are. ereated which. call amei ^s 7 
... bition: to ‘scale them, And on these shining» Steps of the Giants" ^ 
-o Staircase | great men ascend, taking the eyes. of contemporaries ^ ^. 
. |. and. raising the thoughts and aims oË. all: Eastern countries, ^^ ^ 
unes where Mere is less scope for ambition, there j is less progress. There d out 





7 diee E There i is an | immense non- sAr ryan element, as s modern ethnology. allows. wo vM 








QU n0. as a icieate, Gite: | or - public puis Then are. mor rae d 


brought: into contact. with: circumstances, there is no shaping 


: power developed. - “Like the Moon,. such a nation: loses its atmos- x E cae 
2 phere. and its inward heat. by the same ossifying process. Let usall ^. 


strive, in our respective circles | of action, to help our. weaker 


“brethren ; but let us, at the same time; combine to avert from ours Ih 


M deur old country the stagnation of an Asiatic community. 


.Mr. George draws our atteution to the fact that, as the scents aes 


. were, weare. More especially does he lay stress on the common _ 
 -erigin of the: Aryan races, Accepting the challenge thus conveyed, _ 
cowe may reply. that the communistic sort of land holding. practised- i 
Fn ancient Aryan eivilisations has not. produced progress, nor - 


s ‘mitigated poverty, to. anything like the. extent that the enthusias- gars 
< de: reformer appears to expect. But at least as modified. jm 9 
. modern. British hands, it has greatly ‘lightened taxation, and i ae 
has. almost annihilated. pauperism. — ‘One the other hand, the |. 


E feudal system developing into modern landholding, has thrown 


. most undue burdens on the general tax-payer, although it has | E 
; . produced . social advantages of a very valuable. kind, “ti ill. “the gn 
. grey barbarian”: has. got to be “lower than the Cl hristian child." . 


— The moral, evidently, is to get rid of the évil while holding. fast 
| the: good. Still let the magic of. property g go on turning sand into 
<> gold, still let the management of land create culture aud ‘hig! h social 


— Jevels. . But let all incomes derived from laud that the holder does C: s 
= not cultivate beliable to their fair share of fiscal demand. Å rente .. 0" 


= charge-tax, at the old rate of four shillings in the pound, together 
E “with | a fair ad valorem rate of suecession-duties, ought apparently 
.. to fall on all such: sources of wealth, and would give all the bene- E 
d fits of Mr. George's. System without any of its evils. ^ — pod 
-If any. apology is needed for the space. that has been. devoted : 


z^ to his somewhat chimerical arguments, it may be sufficient to state —  - 


T that they are enforced ina lively and attractive manner, and are — 
go far in harmony with the spirit of the age as to- have. caused. a 
p good: deal of comment. Indeed, they are not unlikely to have 


some effect on the future: eourse of legislation in regard to land: in 10175 
ae ‘the British islands. Although. on all sides reg: arded. as founded on = 
eB fall AY and permeated with hasty conclusions, the system involves ^ | 
. surely more or less of genuine. matter for reflection; and it ^ ^ 
has the more interest for Indian readers that the plan proposed NES 






ether it has, on the whole, worked ill or well may bea subject 


^s eoineided with: backward. Social. relations, - great political. scandals 


Chas been extensively tried in the East from time immemorial. es 


ef jontroversy. What is beyond a doubt i is that it has hitherto a 


. "amd talamities, above all, with deficient. land aud. sea ome. oe 


i and constant. liability t to famine, ee 


Es 6. Keene. EU m 
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E ‘VI. —ENGLISH. EDUCATION IN INDIA 
FROM A NATIVE POINT OF VIEW. 


"HAT English. education has led toa great. deal of intellectual i 
oand moral progress in India, is admitted on all hands. -A 


2 x NE student of an Indian University has gained more hr 7 
-` eulture than any of the nine jos who adorned the Court of 
Pi ever possessed. A schoolboy who has been. reading o Oo 
. English for three or four years knows what the wisest of pundits does |. y 
os net “know, namely, that the. introduction into the stomach diss 
articles of diet cannot injure one’s prospects in the other world, and. 
that moral taint cannot be removed by ablutions. It is a truism 
— that the modern schoolboy knows more than the wisest of ancients. 
. He knows more, and is pr epared to fight intellectual battles with 
weapons of greater precision than his fathers were possessed. of His 


later birth brings with it several advaatages, He avails himself of 1 
the accumulated treasures of the past; and, in accordance with the 


law of evolution, the slowly acquired aptitudes of his ancestors, 9 
intensified in the course of transmission, are part of his intellectual — .- 
inheritance, his is generally true ; it is especially truein India. =. 
— The instruction Which an Indian schoolboy. receives is notof a  . 

. kind which he would have got in the. ordinary course of things... c 
He learns nearly all that. schoolboys learn in the most. advanced OE 
countries of Europe; and he so avails himself, not only of the trea- ^7 o 

_. sures which his own ancestors gathered for him, but those also which ^^. 

_ the most: advanced Western races have accumulated through. centuries. Wer 
— ef travail, And as it is with intellectual accomplish ments, 80 i18 5. 

with moral perceptions. By reason of Western education and con- | 

tact with the West, the people of India who have come. under the 9. | 

M “influence of that education have a- better ethical standard to. go by ee 
—.. and a more fully developed. sense of. duty than their. ancestors had,  . 

. or than they would have had if they had been left entirely to them- ee 

-. selves to work ont their own destiny. "The intellectual: aud moral ce 
results of English education are manifest, and have been general] NIV a 


D 


| acknowledged. Its political results have- not been equally appre- io l 
o etated. Asa soldering influence, it hasa very high value, Ifever | ^ 
othe: different 3 races. which inhabit Tadia. are built up {nto a nation, oe 
que gb will be mainly by the agency of. English. education. Not. only A 
^. hasa common education created common: sympathies and aspira- = 0 
.| tions, not only has Western enlture imbued the mind with the senti- ^ oe 7 

. '. ments most highl y prized i in. the West; such as the. sentiment of v 
patriotism, but. the. facilities. afforded ta people of different parts « — 0 

: cef on for the intere ange. Pr ideas, by the” use of a common es 
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unity. Newspapers. written in any of the vernacular languages of 


~~. Jndia can have only a limited circulation, confined to the localit Nu co 
d _ where the language i is spoken... "Newspapers. written in the English — 
^77 language circulate all: over India. | Proceedings of public. associ - ae 


ue tons conducted in the Euglish language are reported aud. read al 


E over India. | Books and pamphlets- written in the Eng! ish: PE e 


7 | aye read all over India, . The existence of an English press con- 
-. ducted by natives, the existence of English books and pamphlets — 
<io written by natives, the growth of native. associations, ara all the: ^ 
d run of English education in India, and. they all indicate. the | du 
o growth of a national life which they- will continue to develope more = 
and more. These are among the political achievements of English | 
md education, aud they are worth serious study. | | 


Before one can estimate rightly the EAE of. Seat in pers - 


m language, ca is helping. very gm sin in ils creation: of EE | : t 


-itis absolutely. necessary that he should rid his mind of certain 
p  preenügeived, ideas, certain. philosophical. common. places, | Philoso- | — 
^ phers will tell you that education cannot do this, and cannot do 
srphatg that, for instance, education cannot reform a people, cannot . — 
mL civilize: A ‘people, and that: neither education nor any other agency 
o .egu interfere with that.course of development which a. nation runs - 

ere according to certain. fixed laws. These propositions I do no tventure 
uo to call errors, but they are partial truths. It is perfectly true that — 

~ vthere are certain fixed laws of social progress which operate as 
surely as laws of physical nature, that ay does not advance by | 


e: leaps aud bounds, that the past must always colour aud determine  . | 
the future. But. these are not unconditional truths, any more than - 


í r physical truths are unconditional. "The first law of motion is only. pe x 


-. true conditionally upon the absence of such disturbing causes as = 
P friction, resistance of air, and so forth, The laws of social progress 3 


ME also true cond bona upon the absence of disturbing causes. ^ ^. 
i; Among these disturbing causes are contact with foreign. societies, ; 


ee the personal character and iufluence of. individuals, laws passed by 





d the legislature, and so forth. And. just. as in the naona world we o 
> eannot get a. line to answer to the mathematical. definition, and eàn- |— v 
ROE completely g get rid of disturbing forces like friction, so likewise — 
-: We-cannot. render. ourselves. completely independent. of. disturbing | : 
c: eauses in. the political sphere. The laws of a country are the _ 


p results of its wants, and tlieir pr ogress is itself determined by] aws— a 
Pu b social and moral laws; us itis easy to see that after the era ^. 

B islation has commenced, the nature of the laws is determined — 
much by invariable: rules as by the personal character and 
f the legislator. Who will say that the laws of England. | 
st the s same as they are even if Bentham, Romilly. asd. 






© Brougham ad. uot been bory ? P ` Religious also are not. uade, they AKT 
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grow: Pom who wi Ils say that : the evolution of. POUR faith has ECT 
= heen. unaffected by Christ, Mahomet and Buddha? ‘Science pro- > 
/  gresses according to law, by eqnable steps ; but who will say that o = 
S. 8elence would be what it is if Newton had not been born ? Society ^ ^ 
es progresses according to fixed laws, but India would not be what itis- 
fit had not been brought into contact with the English people. Dis- . 
 turbing causes sometimes accelerate progress, sometimes interfere ` 
with it. If these observations are borne in mind, one will not alto- ^ ^. 
..— gether scout the idea, upon « priori grounds, of education pang able TE 
on to accelerate the progress of a people. j c PME. 
. English education in India has been an aceclerating cause of boo $ 
gress; but the progress which results from education is of a special ^ 
- kind. Itis confined to those who receive the education. The edu- 0. 
- gation of a few will not lead to the progress of the nation, While, - a 
therefore, English education has unquestionably led to very rapid ` 


. and marked progress Enid the classes who have been educated, the — 
^^ progress of the rest of the people has been determined entirely | 

. by the unaided operation of natural laws, and has thereforefbeen 
..very slow. The men that have received the highest benefits of ^ ^ 
English education are, to all intents and purposes, Englishmen, ^^ 


A community composed. entirely of such men would be ahead ofthg 5.70. 

- .. rest of the native community by several centuries, and. would be. ns RALE d 
^. well able to hold its owa against ihe bulk of the European ..- m 

races on any intellectual or. moral battle-ground. But this un- ^ eon 
equal. development. of the people has “led. to a great many =): 
anomalies. The distance that has been created between the o =. 


few and the many is itself an evil. The higher. classes. ought. — RN 

-. to be in perfect. sympathy with the lower, . - In this coudtryits0 ^7 
— happens, that though. common political interests have. kept upio us 
| sympathy. of some sort between the | educated and the unse . 


_ educated classes, nevertheless they. do not completely understand . ^ 
each other's wants. or appreciate. each. other's work. This diver. ^. 
~ gence leads to disastrous results in people's homes. Tt very often ^ 
S happens—in fact. it is the rule, the contrary being. theexception ^ ^. 
0 hat a. Hindu family . residing. in à single home consists of one. ^. 0o 
.— - or two: individuals who are advanced in ideas, habits and. ^^ , 
tastes, the other members being several centuries behindhand © .—. - 
.. intellectually and morally. This leads us directly to the subject ooo 70 
T of failures, English education, while it has done much; has failed ^ 
^. fo organize our homes, . ‘The presence in a single home of elements ^ 
^ —. representing so many stages of ‘civilization leads to the. mosto E 
..— lamentable consequences, - dt destroys the most essential requisite mu 
.. ofa home,—peace An Englishman can hardly realize how little . ooo 
i ^ the Hindu home. has. been effected by the. English | education | ^. 
PB ao wile has s sped i 80 o largely i in India. A home which. ds score pond "e 
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“other hand, there is a state of things very nearly approaching the 


pathy, mutual misunderstanding and an entire absence: of peace: 





(de is not, of course, necessary that all the people. constituting a. 
“home shoul d be intellectually on à. par ; aud even in Europe. it^ 








Capacity, ‘but community of ideas, tastes. and habits, In the 


have. reached the same stage of civilization. Their civilization - 


. been reached by the educated classes in; this country, has been 
reached per saltum, mainly by the agency of education. Who- 
"ever has not received that education necessarily Jags behind and 
represents, as I have said, a lower type of civilization. The only 


uy. way of removing. the anomaly would be to bring within its 
- reach all the members ofa home and to teach them also by example. - 
. The. ladies in a Hindu household occupy a very subordinate . 
V position. and are very néarly on the same level as the menial servants, |. 


benefit by an arrangement are not likely. to tamper with it. 


veda ancient order of things, indulge in practices which theirivi- |. 
lized masters—for so they are-—do. not understand, never theless the | 
constant. indulgence in. superstitious: and unmeaning- practices: is 
nob wholly without effect “c 





ellectual advance, the old. religion i is not. ‘rigidly adhered to,” : 





;  srelg 
qeu 





and social order, therefore, the: > condition of ‘the ‘educated Classen: . n : 


canes rely ol ‘anedunated: people bs the merit of being I a os 
a it has the diser edit also of being uurefined and morally low, — ^. 
CA home which is- composed. partly of educated and partly of une 
n i educated people is an anomaly, the. precise. character of which “if 027.75 
—' would be difficult; to describe. Ou the one hand, o then 
highest intellectual refinement and moral elevation - on the > 





primitive’ -condition of man. The ‘result is, want of sym- | 


jn-other words, the home is no home, but merely a. residente. s 


a would be impossibl e for learned men to geh equally lear ned wives . à 
What is wanted is not equality of learning or of inte lÁeetual | ^: 





advanced. European countries, the homes consist of. people who 


has been attained in the ordinary. course, according to laws of 2 
~ natural development. . “The high degree of civilization which has ` 


Instrument of | progress actually employed being. education, the .—— 


This arrangement is extremely comfortable to. the meu who rue ^ 
“the household, and therefore furnishes them with no incentive to 
- Gntroduce . greater homogeneity into their homes. People who 


Though the ladies occupy a subordinate position and, represen ting’ TE 


ae n the mind of the men. The men, — 
| cim Bue of. their. education, conie. to persuade. themsel ves that D. 


as their. wives Saad: sisters: sek “Therefore, though i in consequence Ks 
sus , practice | has not changed, even among the: educated S 


-+ The old social order does “not exist in its entirety ; nor n 
. has the portion. destroyed been replaced. With respect to religion. B 

















from a Native point of vier ew. I = Jz A 


s is one of T anarchy : ‘thie’ is one of the conspicuous | failures "e 
. 9f English education in India. ^ ne 
0; tis only in the region of the TAA ihat its most signal success DNE 
yum has been achieved, but even here, I. believe, some qualification is. —— 
necessary. | - Enelish education has not been sufficient ly appreciated qu. osi 
- by the wealt hy ‘clas sses, and has not spread. sufficiently among them... — TM 
‘This isa singularly. dep! orable fact, ‘The education of the wealth: Ns 
^ would be produetive of more general good than the education of apy ^o. 
other class, It is the wealthy that have got leisure and the means 
.. and opportunities of doing good to the publie, - Its, therefore the ^ ^. 
. wealthy, above all people, who ought to be inspired with enthusi- ^. — 
asm in the cause of education. It has been sometimes said that the. —— 
.. Government has so long had charge of high education inthis . 
(7. e Country, that it is high time the people themselves assumed charge; | 
of it, that is to say, that institutions intended. to impart higher 
Pow education - to students should be entirely in private “hands a 
-> and independent of Government aid. Government. does not ET 
seem to be aware of. the position and condition in- life of. = 
. the people who have been receiving the benefits of higher education. —. 
. df the wealthy classes had been receiving the education and had | 
. come to appreciate it, they could very well have been trusted = O 
.. to assume charge of educational institutions. But no appeal could = 
^ .. , be successfully made. to them for the furtherance of a cause with ^. ^. 
..' which they had no reason to. be in sympathy. The men who  .. 
. have most largely availed themselves of the benefits conferred by o — = 
educational institutions and who could, therefore, be most. reasona- |. ^. 
- . bly expected to be zealous in the cause of educational progress, have... 
|. . mostly come from the middle and the poorer classes, and they | — 
- — have no. capital for the purpose of setting up a system. of salf- nee 
-- government in education. We consequently find. very few educa- ro 
.. ~ bonal institutions, very few endowments with which the names of . ^^. 
> oo the wealthy are. associated. Of course, I am speaking of the rule —— 
and ignoring the. exceptions, | "There is another evil which has ^ ^: 
resulted from ‘education being mainly confined to the- poor... 09 
^. We have as yet no class ‘devoted to learning for its own sake, oot 
^' - to the prosecution of original research. - ‘Lifelong devotion to any . 
-= .' branch of learning can ouly be practised by men who have. leisure oc.) 
forthe. purpose. - Such a oes need not be wealthy; infactthe = =` 
P wealthy very seldom in any country are over-zealous | students, = 0 
. but it is of the utmost importance that such : a class should not be == 
^. . troubled with anxieties as to the source of its own subsistence, ^. 
People who are in a chronic state of starvation can very seldom = 
— keep a placid temper, can very ‘seldom be patient and diss | 
- - . interested workers. in matters which bring no immediate. return, > wo 
An IUE oehini serve atis. important function. that they ena = D 17 
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"of work which may, no doubt, be thrown away, but which may 


2 i titious ddae io carry. on without distraction « or E lin dpud e S = 
their favourite literary. or scientific werk, ‘They give opportunities |. 


also be made use of, How are we to have fellowships in this s 






10 6ounty 2 They. are not granted. by Government, but are the ed 


xar result. of private charity. In this country, therefore, it would IM 













“he idle.to expect endowments such as these. fellowships, so long ^-^ 
gs the wealthy classes remain unaffected by the influences of T 

xi education. | The evil that I am now considering, the neglect of 

- 5... education by the. wealthy, proceeds from a deep-seated Cause —— 
|... Education is viewed with peculiar sentiments by the people of - 
o o fis country. The poorer people seem to. think that education, . 
on however small a scale, raises their status; and the wealthy 
... Seem to think that attending schools would. lower their dignity. 


un .. À great many poor people - have made their lives miserable by — — a 



















ub receiving elemenatry education, They feel that they have ac- — " 


E quired a. y dignity which they cannot. compromise by pursuing the 


^. humble. occupation. of their fathers, Voluntarily eschewing the 
coo humbler: occupations and compulsorily shut out from the higher 
00.75 walke in life, these men live miserable lives, a burden to them- - 
zo 7 gelves and. to ‘society. . ‘The well-to-do classes regard education 
. solely as a means of earning a livelihood; and, as they have uo 
-... livelihood to earn, they do. not see the necessity of going to — 
— .sehool Both these ideas are radically false, and the sooner they | 
< are exploded the better. If education ought to teach one thing - 
more clearly than another, it is the dignity of labour. Noman | 
who has received any education ought to consider himself above 
X . any kind of honest labour, if the most dignified kind of labour . 
. is not available, Nor, on the other hand, ought education to be - 


x Ww regarded as a contrivance intended to bring in money, and especial- ae 5 ^ 



















x à Ay, designed for the benefit of the needy. 





degree of moral and intellectual advancement in the country. 


People, Se noy. Sorthily: filing — the: duties of which, as m : 





D d come now to consider the Menit to the progress of English Bu 
use Education i in India. Itis a very natural. question to ask, how ^. 
4g i$ that in- spite: of all that has been done to educate the 00 
people of India in the European arts and Sciences the ^. 
country has contributed. so little to the: général. progress of |. 
humanity? Why have not the educated people of India been —— 
able to do anything in the way of mechanical invention, scientific 

NI discovery and original philosophical speculation ? Why has Euro- ^ — 
“a fos pean ‘culture. affected, go little. the modes of life of our country- o o 
men? And what is the net result we have to show of allthe ^ . 
d d rouble and money that have been spent. on higher English ^^ 
education in Iudia? As. I began by saying, here has been some ^. 
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_ for their English education, they. would have been unable to. < 

.. discharge But it a not enough that men should be trained = ^. 

..  nsome of the trades and professions and should know just a — 
. ^ Hle of nature and man. That kind of training is very cheaply ` 


got; it isnot the highest education which the most intelligent ^ 


oe = ought to receive, and it would be a very poor result of the means = 
. and appliances that have been used in this country for the spread > 


| ef European culture. If the people of India are worth anything, 


_ they ought not for ever to continue to be recipients of the learn- em 


. Ing of the West; they ought in their turn to be instructors o^. i 
the West. Itis about half a century now since higher English 
education was introduced into India, and to-day we can hardly point. 

io one single Indian name which is eminent in literature, |. 


philosophy, science or art, aud which is fit. to be ranked with 


= the most eminent names in Europe. - That is a fact which. re- 


BD quires explanation. It also requires to be explained how theo 


instruction given in schools and colleges has left almost com- . 


pletely untouched the habits and ways of Indian life, In view . 


of the very little progress which has been made in these diree- . 


tions, one is tempted to ask if the time will ever come when 


| India, or at any rate, the educated portion of India, will rise tothe = 


intellectual, social and political level of the most advanced sections — 


of the European people, I am not sanguine enough to think that - uu c 
the time will come. The causes which Linder our progress lam ^. 


about to mention, Some of them are of an ature that may be over- = 
. come, and I shall refer to the means of overcoming them. There ^ ^ 
are other obstacles, however, of a permanent and insuperable chas - o 50 
 racter whieh must inevitably keep us behind the West. Sanguine 


. . expectatons command more sympathy than despondent reflections, |. 
me as unpatriotic for taking so gloomy a view of the future. Boo ^ ^. 


may assure all such critics that it 1s a genuine love of my — 
own country which leads me to notice its disadvantages more ^ 
than its advantages, and possibly to exaggerate the evils which + 


1 beset us. I hope, also, I shall not be accused of trifling with. my PI : 


. subject if I refer to. circumstances of a too earthly character aso ^^. — 


. . standing in the way of our advancement, |. 





Before I refer to obstacles which may be overcome, T mayjustas | ^^. 


well mention those. which I consider to be our. standing difficulties, "a : a 
Phere is the climate. Our intellect is. not. wholly independent of- Ms 
our physique, of the food we eat, and the air we breathe. Without |^ 


going the whole length with Mr. Buckle, I think I may very welbo- cu p 


gay i hat our intellectual condition is largely determined by the... p cd 
physical conditions of our existence. People living in the midst ^ ^. 


ofan atmosphere which is at once damp and hot, and subsisting ^. |... 
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.. decessor. -We have, therefore, reason to hope that, as time goes on, = — =o 
. Western. ideas will take deeper and deeper root in the country... 
.. progress, however slow, will be sure; and a more intelligent |. ^^ 
-—.. study of the sciences and arts will lead to results of greater im- ^. 
portance and utility than we may now congratulate ourselves upon. — 
^. We are hardly justified in expecting that the first generation - 
of natives of India, who have been only recently instructed in — 


the learning of the West and trained to positive habits of thought, - 


- will do as | much | solid s and useful work AS people . who lave E rd * ; L 
. had the advantage of starting with a richer inheritance, the © 
inhertance of cultivated intellect and trained power. In the 
next place, it must be remembered, that the progress which hag _ 
been achieved by the agency of education has been out of harmony |. 
© with progress in other spheres of life. As I have said already, = — 
in addition to the progress which is taking place according to = — 
“the natural laws of development, English education las been | 
. an impetus which has considerably accelerated progress in some 
. departments of life. There has been intellectual and moral 
advance; but the material condition of the people bas not pro-. — 
 gressed at the same rate. To that extent, our social condition is =€ oo 
. anomalous Where a community progresses according to natural € = => 
Jaws, the progress of every part takes. place ab a uniform rate, ^ ^ 
"The first stage of society is the stage in which people live by hunting. a 


The next is the agricultural stage, the. next the manufacturing or 


 iudustrial stage, After the industrial stage has been reached and ^.^. 
. people have had opportunities of laying-by capital, the necessity = 
of a liberal education begins to be felt, and attention is directed io. ^: 
. those arts and oecupations which add grace to life and bring peace |. 
and comfort to society. Political organization is settled, the specula- .. 
. iive studies are cultivated, legislation is watched, the due work- |. ^. - 
ing of Courts is looked after, and the fine arts are practised with ^. ^. 
increased attention, . With us it.has been different. We have .. - 
|. got an elaborate system of liberaleducation,a scientific system of >o 
jaws, a complex judicial and administrative machinery,an orga- = ^ 
. nized legal profession, but the. bulk of the population have not => 
.. advanced beyond the agricultural stage. Education has proved a . . — 
= more powerful and rapid agent of progress than any other agency. |, |. 
All classes. of people are anxious to be educated and. tofight ^: |. 
< their way into the honourable walks of life. Educated labourers ^ ^. 
expect to be preferred to other labourers. Hence the general |. .-— 
. run to the school; The people who ought to fitly engage them- = o> 
. selves in some industrial occupation, ure eagerly througing the — | 
schools and colleges and cramming their minds with literature ^^. = 
and philosophy, to the disturbance of the social economy and. = 
~- geueral detriment to the social welfare. I need not dwell upon | ^. 
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oe eis ae more n dae. for: Ë dus ul deferred. 15: the m 
anomaly of education | being confined to the poorer classes, and not ^. 
reaching: the classes. who “ought legitimately. to come under its 
us ‘influence, namely, the: well- to-do. classes, 1. do nob. for one. o 07 
(o -moment want: to. deny. the ‘benefits of. ‘education. to the- poor ho 
RT people, especially such of them as have. talents, but what I say TN 
. d$, that a general rush of. all people, even. the. poorest, tothe 
de "schools, and a general desertion of industrial occupations are. co 
si gteat evils, for. they lead to à great deal of social misery, But ENS 
o + these also are. evils which may "be overcome, I may also | lightly - NE 
| pass over another topic. which J. have. already adverted | tym 0s 
~ the arrangements of the Hindu home, "The constitution of die eni E 
"home is to a great extent. responsible for", nullifying ‘the "c 
oe moral influence of English education. ‘Education is valuable . — 
aou dh teaching us not only. to think ina par ticular ` way, but also te > 
feelin a particular v and aet in a particular way, With = 
we most people; iheir only sphere of actionis within the home; sande 
.. if à home is disorganized by. want of sympathy and harmony among > 
Ue persons. who: constitute it, or if it is weakened by the enormity 
"0f. ts bulk and the: diversity of the interests. it represents, if it is 


—— embittered’ by want and demoralized by the ‘cruel treatment of 


E Women and children, —the | influence which such a home will 

^ exercise on the mind of all who live in it will be of a most _ 
deleterious sort. By way of commentary on the above, Imay — 
<o say that cruelty may assume either au active form or the passive 

. . ferm of indifference, and that the want which most people com- 

- plain of arises from. reckless marriage and multiplication of the ^. 
. family. The. remodelling of the. home, however, is not altogether — 

25; 8A impossibility, and the “evils. characteristic of Hinda home-life E 


v come. under the head of removable obstacles. 


-. I have next to refer to two kinds of influence to di edvicated: n ES 3 
E men are subject, and both of which are calculated to lessen their zeal’ - 


. in the cause of learning and to paralyze their energies. We must. a 


Er take human nature as iti is. Itis all very well to talk of learning for sas 
|. tS own sake; but martyrs are not born every day, aud we cannot geto 


M disinterested devotees to learning as plentifully as we should wish. 









um "very little | 








-Most of us, constituted as human nature is, stand in need of some 
.. Sort of incentive-—money, reputation or dignity. The educated =~ 
people i in India, from this point of view, are not. invariably. wel. cc 
treated... "Phe two kinds of influence I am speaking of are, flrst, | — 

Want of encouragement by. our own countrymen, secondly, | want. 5 : 
c "t ene uragement by the State. There is. no use politely, dissi d 
us guising th e “fact that the people of this country are. inclined to. set. ^. ^; 
jung 3 ntrinsic value on education, © ~ Bo long : ag people are jni 
zu School ¢ or p college, n aud merit. secures | DU there | ds. i uothing | to Pe E 
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r A vi "When on RU of life commences, oe success ie 
ds determined by various other elements than intellectual or moral = 


eminence, the spectacle that is presented is most. disheartening. 


Ifthe man who bas proved his intellectual. superiority by repeated — < 
trials. is without friends and patrons, and cannot earn as much | | 
.. money as inferior people do who work under more favourable — 
= circumstances, hbis superiority counts for nothing. According to 
v public. opinion in this country the most. successful men are the best dd 
 - ablest. 1f, therefore, the poor people who have the largest 9 
s amoi of brains and have worked the hardest should neither CRAT ue 
have as much money or as much nad applause as others not . — 
go deserving, what effect is such a phenomenon likely to have. ón:. 5: 
intellectual progress in general? The schoolboy when he is told. | ^ ^... 
that he must work if he wants to get on in life and to acquire s 07. 
i reputation, may very wel reply, ** There is so-and-so, who is ~ 
> getting on. better than anybody, and who is 80 much talked of, .— 
Dut he did nothiug either in school or college.” It is, of course, | ||. 
impossible to regulate | success in life by competitive examinations, oe 
and the highest merit does not always earn the largest " 
amount of money. But surely the absence of material pros- _ 
| perity may be compensated by. the sentimental — .Satisfac- ^ 
tion which proceeds from the acquisition of fame. People. = 
in this country, however, ignore the antecedents, the. merits... 
. and the work of individuals, "and judge of them wholly by their; go» 
. powers of acquisition. The greatest fool who could not possibly 9 
... _ solve an exercise in the rule of three, or commit. to memory half . 
/ . a dozen names and dates, i is suddenly converted intoa geniusif, by ^^ ^^. 
 . doing some kind of work in which he has acquired a mechanical - Er. 
| facility, he earns a respectable amount of money, Ontheotherhand. |... 
.. the man who in any intellectual struggle has never known a defeat, M 
- isset down as an ignoramus and altogether asa “ mistake,” if his oe IT 
.. money earnings do not reach a certain figure. . This: ‘unreasonable eee 
-public opinion is a great drawback to the spread of culture and to... 
ihe cultivation of learning for its own. sake, or for the sake of Jes [0 
putation, Yet more ‘chilling is the influence of the treatment ^^ 
which the State offers to the best educated citizens. The educated ^| ^ 
young native hasbeenthe butt of much undisguised ridicule and cnc 
'^ . many a covert satire. It is imagined that the conditions under which . ^. - 
~~ he has to work are. all very favourable to him. When we find his = = 00 
^^ . failure in life attributed to his own innate: perverseness and. | ^ 00 
. . .dulness of. intellect, the inevitable inference is that those wbo so . 
judge him can find no explanation of his unsuccess in the ciroum- ^. 
staneesin which he has been placed. It seems to be supposed ^; ^. 
- 4hathe has been under the best of teachers, in the best possible ^. —— 
Dis company, with i gore. facilities for Teaming, With & a decent d A 












mulated by the hope that.all this work is a preparation for the _ io 
life, and that in proportion to the value of the work will .— 
amount of the reward... When one enters upon the business |. 
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Tun af dis State bis past. career is. ignored, - Whether hie is à e 
.. third class B. A. and passed the examination. after two or three 
unsuccessful attempts, or whether he is no B. A. at all, or whether 


— . he. distinguished himself in an examination for Honors, matters _ 


Tittle. to. the authorities that make the choice, When a clerk, Ora ems 
"Munsiff ora Deputy Magistrate has to be appointed, the com- ^ 


X parative fitness of a particular candidate is seldom considered., I 


. "Use the expression “comparative fitness” advisedly. The men E 
appointed may be qualified, but they are not: invariably the ^. ^: : 
best qualified of all the. candidates. Considerations of policy, oo ae 


a courtesy, or interest govern the. selection. j ‘The. effect. of sucha -— 


E H System. is most Guwholesome on the mind of the students, Owing |. a 
to circumstances I have already. referred to, most students look to = 





-= Government. service for a livelihood. "The hope stimulates their p 


.. exertions, and all boyish diga tend. to strengthen the belief . uu E 
"that reward is sure, for the deserving must carry the day. When | 


they at last reach the field of action they are baulked of their ex- 
- pectations and. brought to see things carried by an overruling and 


i lawless force. Such a state of things i is unquestionably an obstacle z ? e : i 
^to the zealous pursuit. of learning, but it is ans obstacle of the Oe 


. removable sort, 


^ Before any scheme is conceived of reorganizing the system. of pes E 
. education i in this country, so as to make it more. beneficial, intellec. - "ned 
tually, morally, socially and. politically than it is at ‘present, thera. o n, 


-are certain general principles which must be remembered, In the | - 


É first place, it must be remembered, that education cannot create that - a 
- aptitude, those instincts and habits which historical antecedents... 


have. failed to create. The function of education is not to create : a E 
=". faculties, but to develope them ; and the most harmonious develop- ^ ^ - 


"ment of. the faculties is. obtained by especially « cultivating the weak- — Dd 


. — est, and not by exclusively. iraining those powers which 2 are already ` c em 


— swell developed. The general tendency i is, however, to neglect the s 3 
: education of those powers whoseexistence is too feeble. to be noticed, ^ 


Es. and to especially cultivate those faculties which are most easily aod mu 


rapidly developed, and which - least stand in need of cultivation, 9 0 
-` In the next place, confining our attention to intellectual education, =. 
X we must. remember that. the two great. objects of study are N ature du 
b ^ and Man. ` Science is spoken of as an object of. study, but such an — 
| assertion is unscientific... Science is not an. object of knowledge ; : 


cog ids knowledge itself. . Science is knowledge of a particular. Sor o 


The knowledge must be true ; it must. dave. been arrived at. by - : Ea 
< -xeasoning ; dt must be general; it must be systematized. - The. Dios 7 
(positions rof. science must not be verbal but real propositions, not ^. - 


| s analytic judgments but synthetic judgments; and they must. be true 70 


ie. FOPO itoni whioh are not. P irue- will mot constitute - Di 








^ science, Then, again, propositions the truth of which is nob me- — 


= diately but directly. perceived by observation or intuition will not ei ; 
constitute science ; propositions of science must be the result of |. . : 


~ reasoning. . Propositions of science must also be universal and not.  . 


` particular; science consists of a number of generalizations. Last- ^. 
. Ty, the propositions must be arranged in a certain order, Science, . 2 
. therefore, is a body of reasoned truths, universal in character. It — 


ee uo e 27 * à 


` ds easy to see, then, that science is no external fact which may be. 


- "proper! y deseribed as the object of knowledge, but it is knowledge. | » e 


. As I have said already the objects of study are in the main two, 


^' Man and Nature. From a certain point of view. Man may be re- X 


~~ garded as a part of Nature, and from that pointof view. the one . 
great object of knowledge is Nature in iis two-fold form of Matter 


— and Mind. From either point of view the two universal and per- |. s 


. manent objects of study are man and all that is external to man 
- Am the material world. . Remembering these general principles, one — 
~ ` must come to the conclusion, that the one subject to which above = 

dll others the attention of the people of this country ought to be — 
~~ devoted, is the. study of the laws of the material world. — The | 


= people have for generations exercise d their powers of reasoning and - 


- esearch in the abstract sciences and those d epartments of know- 
kun edge which are conversant with the operations of the spirit. - 





^ dg not for the culture of the emotions that any assistance is necessary — 


-- from our instructors of the West. Itis only for the. education of | 3 


^' the intellect and the regulation of | character that help is - 


<. wanted, I need refer now only to those branches of intellec- 
tual education in which we. stand in need of the greatesb = 
help. It is in the study of the material sciences that the greatest |. ` 
help is necessary ; for it is in that study that the Hindu mind has - m 


< been least exercised. The Hindu mind has to be trained above all = 
things to. observe concrete facts, to reason upon them, to discard ` 
- | @ priori beliefs, to take nothing upon trust, to conduct patien uw 
Jong and intricate researches. Science, therefore, —concrete, mate- — 
- " rial science—is the knowledge most fitted to instruct the mind of the. =e 


people of this country, It is-not enough, however, that science | * 
-should be taaght, but it is necessary that with it the methods ofthe. . 
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impart scientific knowledge to people who do not koow the vation- . UE 
of science, and to teach logic to people who do not know how > — 
ales they read are applied in practice. Scientific knowledge, ^. 
er, is valuable, especially in so far as it disciplines. tha | 


<. is for this reason that John Stuart Mill describes education in the me- T 
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teaching them the methods of the sciences: in other words, a com- 


_ prehensive course of logic. The dissociation of the iwo headed TU 


‘Would be unscientific, but, if itis unavoidable, I should much rather 


have method taught than knowledge ‘imparted, So much for. a 


n Tedia “With teleron 6: the oake aduaton of ine gue 
. .. people of this. country, the. first thing to be. remembered: is the D i 
-o Absolute necessity of instructing them in Physical Science, not iba ^ ^. 
2 „desultory, dilettante; schoolboyish fashion, but: in an earnest, “sys PE 
tematic) scientific manner. Equally: absolute is the necessity. ef^ cc 


" system of national liberal education, In educating any. parti a. ee 


: group of individuals, another condition has to be borne in. mind, 
"namely, that the sciences must be taught in a particular. order. | All | 


thinkers are agreed upon the fact, that the sciences stand ina cer- 
.. tain relation to each other and. may be classified upon a definite — 


— —. plan, Scientific education also must be conducted ona plan. It . . | 


o will not do, for instance, to. teach physiology first, and. chemistry 
“next. ‘This, then, is. the position at which we have arrived. The . 


< most impor tant thing we have to learn from the West is natural ^ _ 
and physical science, and not science so much as scientific. habits |... 


of thought. Having acquired these habits of thought, we shall 


beina ‘position to study the sciences of mind, morals and society ^ 


more intelligently, and with greater profit than our ancestors could 


^ have done. .What we want is an organon anda habit. of mind. ;-— i 


| ‘Such an organon we: find i in modern logic, and. such a habit.of — : ae 
. mind may be acquired by scientific education. "These. are principles qu 


| not meant to guide the ‘education of: individuals, Each mau has ~ 


~ to determine, by a reference to various circumstances: especial to. (iu 


- . himself, the style of education best suited to himself; the princi. oe 


- ples. above laid. down only indicate the most. valuable. intelleetual |... UE 


service which it is possible for us to receive from the West, but D. 


E they do not suggest any. particular. details of. collegiate. teaching. ATA 
_» {t is. more difficult to determine how it is possible to improve ^| 
| ‘the moral effects of English education in India. It is extremely cee 

doubtful. if particular. moral conceptions or habits generated by a ^. 


< -> particular set of historical antecedents can be affected: to any Qon-o ; p 
^ siderable extent by any amount of teaching. It must be admitted = 


-o that our historical autecedents have been ofan unfavourable character |. ee 
2 Struggles. against. natural difficulties, - struggles: of. independence s. Dn 





| against foreign aggressors, struggles | against despotic power and 


dex in favour of. constitutional government produce a moral tone which |. v 


x abe would. be too much to expect in the Hindu who for centuries E ee 
has. never known a struggle except. probably with the result :: 


. of being beaten. Chivalry. has been. no. part of the historieaa ~ 


: ae of the people of this. country ; ; and chivalrons. senti- e d 
MS D ments. ares therefore. I HN their. absence, The. ~ E 
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| joni in Tada, that: strength- nudos people to power, ibat if w | 


> power. exists if must be exercised, and that the only way it can 


be exercised is by reducing. ‘the. weak to slavery. The orthodox. _ 
- Hindu has no sentiment. of. chivalry ingrained in. his mental . 
constitution, and. he. cannot. understand’ “the treatment. which aa 
_ English gentleman gives his wife. The Hindu social arrange- 
A ments, the Hindu i arrangements, are all governed. by one o 
i leading idea,—the su hordination. of women and the: almost. complete - P 
obliteration of their. existence except. for certain mechanical o 
, purposes, such as slaves may serve. It is possible for. sympathetic ques 
readers of English literature to appreciate some sentiments = 
purely. Western, but practical morality is not affected: onalarge . . 

. Scale by mere reading. Beitobserved, that it is not in morality —.— 
. generally that. we have something to learn from the West; we 
have only to acquire. those | virtues. Which | are. 'especiall y assos o 
- eiated. with chivalry, and which are the result of those struggles ` 
< which constitute so large a portion of the history of the European) — 
people. The next. “question | is as to the mode of acquisition. — 
— HE domestic, social and . political. virtues are to. be acquired at ^. 
. all they vill not be. acquired within the walls of a lecture-room, 
3 but must be learnt in practical: life by contact with tbe English | 


= people. If, therefore, Englishmen. resident in India and Engl lish 


Uu teachers - in. “particular are | genuinely anxious to improve the |. 
; character of the Indian people, they must not consider them- _ 
selves. above associating with their friends and pupils among — 
"educated pibus of. India, To.prevent educated Indians from S 
mixing in. English. society and then to complain ‘that they do `. 
mot. mend their ways of. life is like complaining that bricks bog 


e cannot. be had without straw. - 
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So far the duties of Englishmen na of English educational : sd 


is Bl in particular have been pointed out. But the people i 


ofthis country have themselves some duties to perform. "The E 


- whole. force of. public. opinion. has to be turned. in a direction | 
2 different, from that in which it is now operating, | Unless a: very 
high. value is set on culture. and education for their own sake, 


ie the. wealthy classes will not be attracted to the arduous. ‘pursuits 


OE: literature aud science, They have no incentive to. work for —— 
a gaim An object must be set before them which they may think TE 
Ed worth. their while to attain,—an inducement sufficiently strong. | 
E to. operate. as a motive to. exertion. One of the strongest ‘of 2 
motives is the desire to gain applause of the publie, If the 0 
e |i y classes felt. that.. mere wealth would not command | the ia 
| respect. of the. publi ic, and that. nothing but intellectual: accom= | 





š -plishments. would secure that end, they would. have a considerable 


Y -inicentive | do. » intell lectual. work, dia ds pum TT to. point 
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-out to what an extent “the material progress of the country has ` 


teen hindered by the fact of the w ealthy classes not being, as . 


. arule; advanced enough. It is commonly said by way of re- = 
c proach. that the. young ! men receiving education in schools. an d E z 
. . CO leges are too much dependent on Government service, and. do 
not betake themselves to independent occupations. The charge | 
As true. At the same time the evil is one which cannot be . ~ 
removed so long as the wealthy classes are determined to invest ——— 
Industrial and. commercial. enterprise presupposes capital; and. ^. 
if the only men who have command of the capital are either | ^. - 
ignorant of the advantages of that sort of enterprise, or have ^ — 
not the necessary energy for the purpose, or are unable | 
. to act with others in any form of partnership, what can our. - 
educated young men do but look to some sort of service or ^ x 
. other for a livelihood? Many of the evils which are associated o  . 
With, or result from, a Jack of industrial activity are trace- > 
able to the want of energy and enterprise among the wealthy — |... 
classes ; and, of course, it would be a truism to say that all the) Ca 
. evils resulting from an unintelligent use of capital are chargeable =~ 
on the capitalists alone. There is only one other topic to which .- 
. . reference need be made in this paper, and that is the duty of 
^. the State in the matter of education. The time has not yet 
. arrived for leaving all responsibility in the matter of national © 06°"; 
education. in | the. hands of the nation itself; the State aub 050 
“support it. No elaborate arguments are necessary to establish «^ 
. that proposition, especially as the State is not financially a loser © . 
? Fu by carrying on its present educational system. - This is uoi the <>. 


~ _ place to discuss the details of the system and to suggest improve- = ^. 
.. ments, but it may be necessary to say one or two words on the ^ — 
duty of the State to its educated citizens. We are thankfulfor = 
. the education the Government gives us, and we are fully aware. 0 
.Xhat we do. not lay the Government under any obligation byo =o o 
. educating ourselves. The instruction. that we receive is no | 
‘service done to the Government, and we have no reason to expect D 
any remuneration for it. But if the Government is really. | 
. anxious to encourage education, it must give some proofs of that ^^^ | 
| Anxiety ; and the only proof | ib can : give is ‘to encourage : educated k a i 
. , Ten. It would be a self-contradictory and, so to speak, a ^ ^. 
= . suicidal policy for. the Government to keep up an elaborate = 
. .. System of high education, and then in dispensing State patronage ^" 
.. to make no distinction between well-educated and illeducated ^. ^ 

. persons. -No royal proclamation or statute is required to inculeate ^ 

© ^. or emphasize the obvious moral necessity of rewarding the de- « — ^- 
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ational ind 'well- defined standards: Aada distinction; it is 
said, is no test of practical efficiency. ‘Tf that is so, and if there. 
Gg no. relation between success in^ academic: life and success in | . 7 
the active life of the world, what is the remedy ? ~The remedy ^... 
— ies in so altering the system of academic training as to make i= =. 
it preparatory to the due discharge of the active duties. of ee 


There is no use perpetuating a system: of education which i 
wholly useless for all the purposes for which we live; there is no uie | 
. "pretending. that certain - men are EDU to ‘certain others in | 


academic: life, when in real, worldly life they. will. be judged. 


differently. If the only kind of efficiency which. will be admired 


end which will command success in life is not developed by : 


^. academic training, what is the good of keeping up. such. a system = 


, "0f. training ?- Rather alter the system. in. which we are brought. | 
- up than tell us ‘after we have finished our education that the - 


- knowledge and skill we have acquired will be of no use in 2 i 


oe practical life, that, though we. have developed & high. degree. of 


. -intellectual energy, it. will not. save us from starvation, that the =. $ 
“best years ‘of our life have. been thrown away, and that we had ^ |: 
been so long. deluding ourselves . with the belief that. education = > 
bettered a man’s prospects in life. High education will never — — 


- make any considerable progress so long as no definite relation 


-Sis established between the merits of the educated and the favours 
- 2 mof the Government and the | publie. - [t will not do to make us |. 








a devote our best energies to the acquisition of language, mathe- 


matics, philosophy and Science, and then tell us, os cc nc eh 


2 bread, that intellectual accomp lishments have nothing to do with - 


- earning bread, If the study of any particular subject is prace 0 3 


tically. "useless, let us be spared that study, and let people be. 


- given to understand that such study is purely optional; but to MT 
2 proclaim : that intellectual capacity is to be tested by University EMI 


"E examinations, and then to allege that. such examinations are no | 


> test of practical: efficiency, is hard] y fair. It seems to be clear, ix 
^. therefore, . that in admitting men into Government service, the DN RE 
. presumption. ought always. to be in favor of the best educated d F 


- omen, though itis Hable to be rebutted by their actual failure, 


oe Education| will progress with rapid. strides if the impression EE 
~ ereated in the public mind that it is education alone, and the ^ — -7 
. moral: and intellectual: qualities. it developes, that will secure the. 


| highest honors in the State. Such an impression is not. likely to. m 






: | Severity policy t than i in accordance with : a rational AM, d 


iê ted . it Members of Council, Judges of High Court TE 
ory civilians, honorary magistrates, fel llows of universities, T n 
Ps such. functionaries are selected more in obedience toa o 











(Ann VIL —THE COLONIES IN THE CALCUTTA 
| EXHIBITION. 


d E The Caloutta International Exhibition Oficial. Calatogue. E teo 


1883. 


i The New South Wales Oficial Catatogue af the Calcutta E 


Exhibition. 


3 “New South Wales, its Progress and Resources. y the. Be "s "s ES 


Th hibition Commission. | : 
4, Catalogue of the Exhibition in the Victori tan Court, | 


o i 9e Handbook of Victoria, Specially eom piled or the Caleutta : E 


B nternational Exhibition. 


1. 


ES Pee 


. Oficial Catalogue of South Australia, : e l 
- Special Catalogue of Exhibits in the Tasmanian Cour E 
Official Handbook of Tasmania. — _ M 
- Official Catalogue of Exhibits sent from British Guiana. Mee 
Handbook to the Ceylon Court and Catalogue of Exhibits. =- _ 
Exhibitions in General and the Calcutta I nternational Ev- ER 


' hibition i in particular. By J. Joubert, 1883 | 


12, “ Australia as it is” A Lecture, by J. Bosisto, at the Dal- : B "s 


housie Institute, Calcutta, 1884. 


T ^HE list of colonial publications | heading these Senne is. of z TN 





itself sufficient. indication of. the position which. England's E 


o possessions abroad are assuming in the industrial annals of the prew o. = 


-. sent time. The Australian colonies, from their nature, position and = 
rapid growth; have a claim for an amount of attention from Indiam - ^. 
^ writers and the Indian public, never hitherto received by any other - E 
. ` country in eastern or southern waters, and it needs but a glance. at pe 
^ the Australian literature of the day, not. always. accessible or a ^. 
walk through the Australian. Courts of the Calcutta Exhibition, ud 
30 understand the main inducement which led an Australian, gentle- - E 


. an to conceive the plan of the great international gathering so | 
recently held in the City of Palaces, and the motive of those South- |  . 


<, _ ern Colonies in so. warmly and. successfully supporting the projet. |. 
< > Endowed with nature's choicest gifts of soil and climate, the Great’ — o = 
. ". South Land has outstripped the sanguine hopes and. anticipations ` E 
of its. most ardent. sons. The fifth quarter of the globe, first  . 


colonised by criminals, has come to be a heritage of wealth: the - oe 


co earlier’ settlers from our jails, believed toc have gone: thereas a. 
du ^... geourge, lived to be a blessing in disguise ; and, long before thé ^ |. 
. “rush to the- Victorian gold fields: in the year. of the Great. Exhib- - is 
PA o in 188b, the. ix of des "hidden: 1P in’ corn and: Fol. s 
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wd tile had goné forth d the old world at home, as a new e E 5: 
-gery tale from wonder-land. | | 


How from small  bagtünings: vidin the: memory. of ‘the P s 


= generation, first one colony, then another, passed rapidly from early 


. infancy to sturdy manhood, endowed. with: rich, ripe gifts froma —. 
bountiful. Providence, may be. gathered bya perusal “of. the pub- ^. 


und lications the titles of which are to be found: above. Upon. this, -— 


^ however, it is not our intention to dwell, but rather to indicate as 


“briefly” as may. be, the capabilities of. those great offshoots of the —— 
> parent state to. supply British India. with many things of which - 


it stands in need, and, at the same time, to take "from. itin. 


exchange products of daily consumption: which India: can give dnos 


2 abundance. 


poe thes dienen of. manufactured: ade it we , except eee: 
ee Australia has not yet done more than provide for : a portion. of her .: 
own requirements, but in food stuffs, properly so classed, in the — 


s produce of the farmyard and the dair y, in those of the orchard, 


7 vgried and luguriant to an exceptional degree, in ores, in. all these : 


- the supply has become so abundant, the quality so good and the cost 


go dow; that it needs: no very sanguine mind to forecast. the ‘future. -. 
-. relations. between India and the Southern Colonies. How this . 
D produetive capacity has grown from year to year, from. decade to — 
- ^. decade, until thousands have swollen to millions, m may be seen byo 


-othe following brief summary of Australian progress taken from the 


.. introduction to Mr Commissioner Franklin's: " Progress of New a 









B “South Wales" :— —— 





"ovs During the last desinis period. die population of the Aus- : | 
i tralian Colonies has increased 42 per cent., commerce 47 percent, ^ 
- "wool production 70 | per cent., acres under cultivation 120 percent, - 


-i railways: 481 per cent, telegraphs 190 per cent, revenue 123. per 


< eent. The annual revenues of the several Governments . dave | 


^j jnereased from 9 millions to over 204 millions’ sterling, being an — 


"average of 7. 8s. 11d. per head of population. The live. stock i 


.. $nereased from 56,900,000. to. 88,663,000, and now consists of te 


718,1 56,000. sheep, 8,294,000 cattle, 1,215,000 horses, and 1,000,000 T 


O pigs, or- an ‘average of 28°83. animals to the square mile, The | 
os abd under cul tivation increased. from. 3,165,000 acres to nearly l 
7,000,000 acres, and the total acreage now under trop. gives. ans 


.. average of 2° 45 acres per head of. population.” 








‘Lhe. produce of this vast. breadth of cultivated: lind may he ia P 
ed. up. for the. year 1881-82, as 29,675,899 bushels: of wheat, 26 

64 bushels . of “oats, 6, 326. 050 bushels of maize, and = 
bushels of other cereals, 364, 1 62 tons of potatoes, 850 167 Hu 
>. "ions hà nd 1, 433,060 gallons of wine. m 
pie “In the above: year t the o foreign trade of all the: colonies amounted E 








d he c olonies à in C alcutta. E exhibiton. : ge 5e 


oto an 2 average | of £36- 6-8 per i pent dt ts popu slation;- ^uis! thei : 


| me public debts were at the average rate of £33-17-4d per head, oe 


against which the great Australian Commonwealth possesses. ae 


security 6,788 miles of. ‘railways in active operation, and under |^ ^ 0 


d : | . another, 49,119 miles of electric telegraph, in addition to public. . 
vo lands for disposal amounting to 1,881,586,970 acres.” - 


A very large and profitable. branch: of Australis snduatry’ is 


| sheep farming, and though it may not happen that an extensive " : E 
trade. with India will at an early period be created either in wools o 0... 


E or woollen goods, these articles enter freely into the import trade |. ^ d 
200 with. other. countries. than. England. AS with the vines of Aus NS S 
-. ‘tralia, so with. ats flocks, frequent importations from the conti- e ai 


i nent "of. the best varieties have led to great improvements 18-74: 0015s 
the quality of their stock, and there is no doubt that in the. pro- 
cess of acclimatisation, - there has been a marked improvement ac 


the length and. softness of. the wool as well às an increase 1n - the . 


E weight } per animal. We may form some tolerably clear idea ^. 
of the rate of increase in pastoral products, when we know .  . 
. that in the older colony of New South Wales in 1881, the ^. 

E aggregate value of shipments of wool, tallow, hides, meats and o 
live stock was nearly nine millions sterling, or two anda half 


millions increase over the figures for. 1871, the. value of. the /— 


^ local consumption of these, which was ver ry considerable, being ef | ae ES 


course omitted. 


The. ee of Bere ‘wanda aid Daaka. ds beg i s i 


A steadily developed, and at the last Sydney Industrial: Exhibition, ULM 


— first. elass awards Were- given for. some of these: goods. . y In: 2 ir 


>. country where cattle breeding i is carried on upon a large scale, ibis. ^. 


24 not surprising that the manufacture of leather and the. ‘industries ee 


A a5 in connection therewith should provide employment for about seven. RD z 
p thousand hands, and that the trade in these wae to other coo. . 22. 


ur Bien. should in 1889 have. amounted to the val ue of: £91,051, BE 
~The geographical position of Tasmania gives it a ‘salubrity sand 56s 








PI coolness not to be found in the other colonies, and renders: that mo 
Co . éountry. specially: adapted. for. cattle and sheep breeding. and i£ig 500 
< - rom the magnificent farms in that most southern of the "Australian - DLE 
~~. eolonies. ibat the finest stud animals are provided. Itis here that = s 
3.  - India wil find in the future the great field of supply for cavalry ^. 
i. horses, and here are to be met animals whose features of excellence —— ^. 
| - consist in that massiveness of form and muscular development PN ee LP 
hardiness: of constitution which cannot be brought out to the o ^. 


| : game perfection i jn the northern climates of continental Australia. P4 f me 
. The stud. sheep of Tasmania realise exceedingly high prices in’ =o 
the Victorian and New South. Wales markets, In the“ Tasmanian o eds 


ro Hand- book”. we x dead, il that a a Fen or two agoa famous Merino ree 
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| s : nie Bie Fhoras: X t. 


i ED gold. hy motjo. in Melboorae. dor. E 
....860 guineas, and not long afterwards his. son—Sir Thomas 2nd. 
realised 600 guineas, Last year a Tasmanian ram. brought ^ 


800 guineas at the Melbourne. sales, and ihe general. stud Aa a 


B offered realised various prices. from 390. guineas to 600 guineas. 


/. ^ Tasmania is essentially a pastoral country + its manufactures are iA 
C few and- not of much importanee, . In. the. colony of Victoria, HIN 
=o however, the reverse is the case, and, as we saw in ihe court. — 


co Which contained. the exhibits from. that colony, there were manu- 


| faetured articles shewing.a high degree of excellence and admir- —- 
o able finisli. The total number of. manufactories i inthe country is 
9,488, of which 1,146 use steain-engines, the total horse-power > 
E Cof which i is 15, 033. "They employ 48,209 hands, and the apprex- ^ —— 
< .4mate total value of lands, buildings, machinery and pienk is vee 


Ws £8,044,296.. 


Nor is New South ‘Wales lichind. its younger Siar in ane par s 












..— materials the production of the pastoral. interest, 331 esiablish- | 
- "ments, employing B] 980. hands; manufaeture of food of which | 


SES tent and value of its manufactures, as we saw by theexcellent show — . 

> ade ef their: products” in the Colonial Court. We find thatin = — 
ear 1881 there were, in eonnection with agricultural matters, ^ 
8 “establishments, | employing 8,871 hands; working on raw € 


ro the: raw material is ‘not the produce of agriculture and of articles . E 







ux ron works, 204. establishments, employing 8, 142 hands ; miscel- 


of drink, xe. $16 establishments, employing 2,287 hands ; build- pe 
c materials and plastic manufactories, 941. establishments, ee 
employ ing 6,689 hands; machine manufactories, brass, lead, and. 


Xu laneous works and. manufac tories, 1,066 establishments, employ- n 
SU dg 13,844. hands, At the. close of thes year 1881 there wereim ^ 
DE operation in New. South Wales 166 mills for grinding and dress- — 
ae we grain, employing 3,025 horse-power, 403 stones, and 703 . 

< hands, . Witl han abundant supply of the finest wheat produced in ^ — - 











areal le to manufacture. biscuits. of the. most ‘excellent quality s 


ould-be- specially acceptable to Indian eonsumers, | : 
The two great industries, however, which we believe’ will- Pg 





| Ax steadily 


‘the north, i& will be readily understood that the southern colonies a 


those. sent. out by the Melbourne firms are to our taste preferable ua 
the make of the well-known firm of Huntley and. Palmer, and x 


e basis. of a future important trade. between Australia and o 
idia are those of preserved. meats and wines.. Copper and ice ae 
already assumed, large. proportions. in. the ‘customs returns ^. 
o Australian trade, rand in. the event of à moredirectline ^... 
hers being established. than that 444. Ceylon, there ean o 
bi the. trade in. these largely” consumed . metals will 9 

tea The: tine oF Tasmania: And New y South h Wales E 












sooo We Colonies in Calcutta Exhibifon. | $49 = 
— . 38 pronounced equal to the best reaching India from. the Straits, |... 
"and as yet the workings of these ores in the colonies are quite — 
> an their infancy, A direct line of steamers to Calcutta would so ~ 
. far reduce the charges on those articles, as to enable them to ~ 
. compete succesfully with the products of other mines, a result =. 
~ which there is very little doubt will be the outcome of the ^ .- 
' Galoutta Exhibition, ^7 e 5228 OR ee IA UCUES SII rus 
Possessing as they do such great facilities for the. successful . —. 
 Tearing of stock of all descriptions, it can readily be understood = 
. that the colonies of the South are able to cater for the meat |. ^. 
. supply of a large portion of the world. Great Britain has long | ^ o> 
.. . been an excellent customer for preserved meats, and more recently ^^ . —— 
. €f carcasses shipped in refrigerating chambers, which have gener- © ^. 
.. ally found à profitable market. In England, however, these eon-. | ^ . 
- Signments have to compete with shipments from Canada, the. — ^. 
. ‘United States and South America. The result is that thereturns ^ o 
- ire Rot so remunerative as might otherwise have been the case: 
. were shipments to be made to India, no such competition would be |. 
encountered, while, on the other hand, the shorter voyage would 
. be in favour of the new enterprise, When we state that meat = = 
—.. can be placed on board ship by the carcass in refrigerating ebam- ^^ 
. hers for as little as a penny a pound, it only remains to calculate. | 
. ‘the attendant charges of freight, ice-house, landing and selling ^. 
. 4n Caleutta, which are not likely to amount to more tban a huu- ^ 
. "red per cent on first, cost: this calculation would make it ap- ^ . 
pear that the. very finest of Australian beef and mutton mayo 
be sold here at three pence or thereabouts, and yet leave a sufficient |... 
profit to the shipper. That there will be some early preju- ^ —. 
"lice. against the use of Australian beef and mutton, just a8 ^ 0 
there has been in England, we are quite prepared to find. We ^... 
^. know that even domestice servants were for a long time opposed |. ^. 
. . masters and mistresses were consuming it; and to the present ' ` 
... dime this unaccountable prejudice continues, though to a much 9. > 
less extent, What may te the opinion of Indian residents in re- = © 
.— - gard to Australian preserved or frozen meat, has yeb to be ascer- . 
- — tained; for, beyond a few. isolated cases, no trial has yet been: ^... 
.., made, The first opportunity was afforded after the juries on pre- ^^ 
 . . Served meats in the Exhibition had completed their comparison « == 
"f the various descriptions presented to them, and even these were ^. 1. 
not on a sufficient scale to determine the feeling, or rather the. ^ 1 
 . ., taste, of the publie in the matter. The question, however, wil... 
. . Me very much influenced by the matter of price, and so far as frozen |. - 
0. . meat is concerned, there is no doubt that the Australian colonies |^ ^. 
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3 PUE suppl ies can be procured: P arran ements could readily oe i 
=> made to supply Australian meat for the use of the troops, and in - 
time, no “doubt,” the: supply. of families could be. included i in the 


i business. | 


o There is a. matter sonnel ed with’ ‘the consumption: of ‘heat in 
^ this: country which is well worth the consideration of Govern- . 
. ent in its bearing on the agricultural interest: we. allude to 


the decrease in the sherds of the country by murrain and. famines, 


E. which, „supplemented. by continued’ daily. slaughter for the = 
z supply. of. our households. with. food, not only promises. to. assume. 5 


very. serious | proportions . in time, bui. is the means. of eurtail- i 
ing the supply of cattle manure. already at an exceptionally. 7 
. low ebb.. The people of this. country. have been agitating for 


. m cessation of slaughter of cows on religious grounds: this . 
- movement might. be justified on economie grounds, inasmuch as . 
every cow slaughtered for the table is a means of lessening future 
iherease in herds already too mueh reduced in numbers - by sick- . 
nd. death. The cattle of an agricultural country forma . 
oo wery material. source. of its: prosperity, and if our Government | 
- "edm be: induced to. regard: 4his question. of cattle. supply for - 





~ CÉgrieultural - operations ‘inca: proper light, it wil lend all the - 


“encouragement in its power to the liberal importation of | 
v “butchers. meat. from the Southern Colonies as the best means of | 


 economising the cattle resources of this country. A calculation 


cof the number of animals yearly slaughtered for the supply ^ 
< Gf troops. alone would, we feel conyinced, "show some very import- D 
ES ant figures. — E 
r We are without - any. uus in connection with EE of pre- E. 
: sertéd. meats into British India, but, no doubt, they are already | 
 . considerable, It is not our object, however, to look to supplant- DM 





- áng such. suppl ies. by. imports- from Australia: there are mnever- -~ 





theless other articles drawn, to a great extent, from foreign dr 
*  Boürees, which might readily be taken from the colonies, 5 "t 
~The following are some of the. imports to which we ‘allude, i 





^T aewiug- what. ‘the extent of these were from all countries in — 
a and what ‘Proportion: of f the total s was ‘drawn from. the B 
a -Australian Np — r 
Su CEInports into o India i in, 1880. si 


Prom ali E RC | From. 





te e tae p. 112,990 - tons -9948. 
vue er cu Ne cul BATE Uu Noo gan o 
MEER EE m (480,958. gis | 2850 d 

uU Opp: D Ve cu 5 2468. ON "4027 "tons ^842 rut 
Dos A08p : i Gie | T 565 > Ovis. d 
eue “Preserved fruits mi vigiles. Be oie | E. : £e NW Lu" 
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Countries, - | * nd Australia. die gd 
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| Imports into T ndia in ; 1880. 81 —Continned Y "a E vee 


"From all Ach eom ^ 


A 3 M cd ap e Comes © aea: Pos 
à x y , 7 “Wool: ; x E : " | i Tod 5 : fa ns $ hs ve, BT, 2787]: d : | TEES 

pP Em ino Begs 2p RT P | DE ud : tons, ! JY. ,944. p. ue - TN AE ‘ ] 3 
Bacon and Ham  .. ot gee DS - 593, 681. - 2 mic. c c 


E i Boots and Shoes uer d Lus ey, tate - 49, ,807] 
: Saddlery - iod eem p E m : 35 S16]. 


- Australia would bares no  diffeulty- is. ‘providing. all the d 


copper and tin. required by India, and ien times the number o d 


horses at present imported into the. country if needed. ‘Her P 


n means of supplying farm and dairy. produee are almost. boundless, ` a 
for her flocks and herds are ever on the increase. We readin. 550 
the official handbook for New South Wales that “AlN the | o > 


. > fruits of northern and southern n are grown ida $uecess, ^07 


. The orange is cultivated most. extensively, the area. so planted . 


ET < being 6,7164. acres in 1882-3, while the fruit gathered amounted = us 


b to 4,978, 829 dozens. As many as 10,000 oranges have been. m 


.— obtained. from individual trees, Oranges. are largely exported = 


. to the neighbouring Colonies, and many proprietors of orangeries, = = 
who began life in a very small way, have realized a fortune. The: ER 


a Alive, eaper, fig, strawberry, raspberry, gooseberry, currant, custard- © 


apple, guava, “banana, arachis nut, almond, passion-fruit, Toquat, p 


"Quince, plum, nectarine, pear, apple, end peach, all thrive : z 
- Gardens and orchards- covered in 1882-8 an area of 17,0001 >- 


acres, Fruit is cheap, and is consumed in large | quantities by vut 


É all .elasses. Grapes for table use covered an area of 1,1504 d 
. acres, aud the. quantity. picked. was 14407 tons. | ‘Fortunately 30e 
/ phylloxers i is yet unknown in this Colony.” ROC OE 
‘This has reference to but one of tha” Southern: a 


l la ‘Victoria and ‘Tasmania fruit is perhaps. still more abundant |... 


and of exceeding size, and exceptionally fine flavor. That fruit ` b 


- may be. largely imported into India in ice chambers as. well Hee 


ag in: the form of preserves and jams, . there. is no doubt: 





- . Bosisto, in his Lecture on Australia, said: € Dealing with: x l ee 
"m. . Question | of food-supply alone, ibo well be seen that Áustralia is che 
aoe dm a particularly | good. position. In the matter of cultivation, ee 
—.— South Australia, with an area of. 908,425 square miles, has 9f DG xn 


- millions of acres under crop; New South Wales, possessing a 


— . territory to the extent of 309, 175. square miles, has 733,528 = ^. 
^i. peres ; while. Victoria, with 87, 884 square miles, has no less than uo ere 
eh e EA millions of acres in. cultivation. n respect to wheat and f 
. v her cereals, we can hardly expect. to supply India, herself a < 
great grain-producing country, Dut such commodities as sugar, ^ 
sys ours And. wines can (be furnished: to uy extent.’ He went o ; 
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? toon say. in gd. to 0 oer. Todar. eb a adar T vnd 
^; his remarks are equally applicable to New South Wales and South 
~~ Australia)—* Her manufactures are . extensive, full of the latest = ` 
= machine improvements +. her artisans do mot lack either know- — 
. ledge, intelligence, or industry = her merchants and commercial — ^ 
^ den wl: "bear comparison for upright. conduct, strict probity = : 
and. liberal considerations. in^ all business relations with any | - 
| elsewhere. "The yearly increasing - magnitude of her resources, rae 
beth in raw materials. and manufactured | goods, . gives herthe — 
. power to go outside and enter into the other markets, Her rise > 
. and progress during the past three‘ decades’ have been notonly ~ 
‘= rapid, but her. people. are settled. and fixed; mo desire to. geek - Der 
4 fresh: fields or pastures. new; the sequence follows—her 


. industries and manufactures. are firmly established, there is no 





. désire. therefore to keep her peoples" industrial labout confined — i 
 Wdthim the. radius of the Australian. group; for, notwithstanding = 








| hich have guided each one in its separate policy, yet each - 






er: sountites for the dis 





She. variations. of the. tariff of the several Colonies, and the prin- ` An 


he value and to the necessity of opening up 
ip id of their Brun and RUE 


| Thi emd to. one. fndusiry- uus hab: of Taa ihe aolbntes a—cc 


Vr made great and rapid strides: their supplies of hides are DERE. 
A necessarily | very large and of fine quality, and they have secured —— 


ey ‘the services of some of the best workmen from Europe. Te 


an unprofessional eye the. boots, shoes, portmanteaux, dressing 


“eases, &c., shewn amongst the Australian exhibits would beat. 


^, €omparison with similar. articles from England and were, no doubt, -—— 
. searcely inferior to. ihem in make and quite equal in material > 
-> ‘Were proof of this needed; it would be foundin the number of first ^ ^ 
lass awards obtained, not merely for wines and agricultural and food ..—. 
.: products, but for a. variety of manufactured articles, In the depart- oo 
. meniof pr inting and binding a gold medal attested the excellence of — uS 






^ the work performd by the Government printer in Sydney, 


— oft 








Vine cultivation and wine-making are now settled and. largely uin 
3 'ouraged . industries - in the Southern Colonies, one colony =o 
— alone. producing. as. much. wine as’ India imports from all parts ^ 
- world, Nor is it in only one or two descriptions of winesthatb ^^ 





^ Australian vignerons have distingushed themselves, forwefündinihe ^ - 











Australian courts. of the. Calcuttà Exhibition “wines light and dry, | 
aud ful ie bodied, - sparkling and clear, bouquets. delicate and | I 
ere are at least over seventy. exhibitora: the lists of wines in. — | 
ent catalogues of the several Courts. contain burgundy, - pep 

| pela , hermitage, reisling, sauterne, sauvignon, hock, ^^ © 
to, Fodio dinines, pot: sherry Ui and last though, not 2 x 
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a Tat are equally. de durblg- for every PM Aves i n 


-through the. produce of special vines brought from their respec- 2s 
- tive homes in France, Germany or Spain, where wine-makers cons | © 
"fine their attention to the cultivation of vines found to. be most ^. 


- suited to their localities, Ji E perhaps ultimately. come to this in ES 


a Australia. - a 


< Looking at ass dla. as a home for retired: jud Eu and Hi un 
s Tlitary officers, the climate of. the Great South Land forms 
an important element in our consideration, for it is not enough —— ` 
that the cost of living. is low, and the means for educating pue s 
` children ample. As a matter of fact, the climate of the colo- = =- 


“ples is most favourable to human lita. We. have. long known 


that in the bush the traveller could sl leep out in “the open with 
impunity: Mr. Bosisto, of Victoria, in the lecture he recently |. 
^ delivered, informs us ‘that this is ‘due to the presence of a plant |. . 
. pecularly. Australian, It belongs to the natural order Myrtacem, |. 
. ahd is altogether distinct from any other tribe. "This is thegum ^. 











8 leaves of this. tree, Mr. Bosisto i is well qualified to speak of their - m 





Jk, performs an interesting action by turning one side or the 


s tree. or eucaly yptus, comprising about a hundred. and. fifty distinct — 
> and forming four-fifths of the. vegetation. of that. island d 
Eo wher hey are. to be found: on hills, in. open | P: 
| reeks, of ining an altitude of four hundred feet, ^. 
i$coverer of ihe. many valuable proper ties contained in 


value : :—lie says: “most of the leaves of the different species nu : 
of oil-cells visible to the naked eye. The leaves have sto- | — 
or breathing pores om each side, and the petiole, or leaf- | .. 


: other constantly to the direct rays of the sun, or, if these are ob- 0 : 


- structed by cloud or by night, to the warm currents of air existing, , ^ 
Under this. operation a continued leaf action of absor ption and ex- . . 
E  halation i is going on. ‘The leaves of these trees are very abundant ; SUUS 
NC andi in every one hundred pounds of leaves in ihe chief species, 60 p 
- ounces, or. three imperial pints of a pure volatile oil is obtained; ^. 
other kinds ; give less in quantity, but the average may be given at. id 












20 ounces. Owing to this leaf action in the air, there isa daily =~ 
g off of : an enormous amount of this volatile vapour through- hace 





givin uud 
out ‘a large portion of Australia, The forests of Australia are full —.- 








<c of this aromatising odour, and it is felt, by every one travelling in | n 


i the bush; the chemical ‘effect of all this is, that there is set u pa Es 








the world. p 


)n tinued supply of ozone which: leads toa healthy. and vigorous A 
tmosphere. Taking these things into consideration, it is not dHBe oe 
6 form the belief. shat Australia, as a Foole, has the. finest ret 


nay be worth. while for the P to pause in à the Gio | End 
f these splendid timber. Producers, and. d take a some S siepe n 
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: fae ihe pintas of young rd fo: Teie the health-givers ap: 
are daily being removed from ‘the face. of the country, as exton- ^ 


E “sive. denudation might result. Vaan to the salubrity of these | 
gl - colonies, — The Victorian Court. of the Calcutta Exhibition éontain- ^^. 
...ed some most interesting exhibits of medicinal preparations fron —— 


: : . this valuable tribe of trees. the properties of which are now. well — l 
established and recognized by medical practitioners in all parts qa: 
- of the world, These. comprise - remedial. agents for both inter- d 


i mal and external use, - 


o ~ Having noticed the prineipal. arti¢les “of ‘Australian’ edam ! = E 
suitable. for an Indian. trade, we may turn. to those products of 10x 


/.. this country of which the Australian colonies are consumers, with ^^. 


a view to learn the prospects of an export trade hence to the 


n South. We find the following as the values of. Indian produce ens po 


: tered at the Custom House as shipped. to Australian sporte, in 


the two periods indicated below :— ae ` 
mu d UL n 4878 s 3880-1. E, 
Se Gunny Bags, power-loom-made | E . 230,772 on £ 951 4129 
7v Do. hand made . Na EL MEE M 8, 116 was o 057 9, 981 0. 
Jute, FOV Boe 1-9 ses i ER 698. ees gy: P 7,893 lr 
. Mice z EE. a TT o 7 ay 3$ 30, 638 Sees eli $7 A 44,818. 
ii Castor Oil yd LE . ege 3$ 5 . 46, 801 l d E 
2o I IMMO up MCI 


"naque c a er movies ee i o CAPE 


- These are the: drtictes * hitherto shipped io. the tries: | 


Jas 59:63: 777 


7 colonies, but there. should be, we are confident, a considerable nd 


| demand for many other goods and wares, the: produce. of Vopn a 


. India, The art-ware, rugs, embroidery, and even. much of. the VAS 
-ordinary matting: produced in such quantity and so. cheaply - d uv 
“the North-West. ‘Provinces, would all’ find a market down South, 9 NES 


E though such merchandise might not at first come up to 2 7 ee 


.— large amount, it would help to build up a trade in the foture o 


that would. be beneficial to both. countries, © 


"fea is an article capable. of. great. things in the: ‘tative: “The. ee 


M “demand. for it has much increased since the year of. the: Melbourne EN 


= Exhibition, and though the results of the trade have not. been E t 


22 quite satisfactory, it is believed that if smaller. packages were 00o 

.. . Xesorted to, it would find more favour amongst. the class’ of traders ^ 07 

who could do most. to extend its consumption, Surely Indian 3020 
.. tea should find favour in preference to the low qualities. Shipped . 


EL. . 10 Australia ‘from. the ports of China. Coffee - appears to Da 
taken chiefly from Java, but this ‘article’ of produce might go. 


-. . down from india in far. largor quantities with the. aid of direct po 


steam communication. . 





45s 


NEM UL question - brings: us to the consideration. of the highly 
p important bd which j is now engaging. much Attention. bum | 
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die ‘dawn: (uude pM "need ET REM hr. a RUE ; 
of steamers to ply between the Australian ports and India without e 


shifting eàrgo. It is felt that so long as goods from and to ^. 
-Australia have- to be. landed at Colombo and to be re-shipped w 
-other vessels, - with | a delay of from ten to fourteen days aud fre-  .. 
5 quently: much more, it is vain to look for any material increase — 





the trade between these two points. | Fall cargoes may not be 5 


ate ounce fortheoming both ways, but we feel. confident. that be- -— : 


fores ca few years have. elapsed, such a trade will assume im- — 


"dimensions, "Phat. the. colonists. are confident of thig, E 


















l and. ‘Madras, where it; 1s believed a certain amount of cargo. aud > 


- promoters of this. scheme to the various 





We may take for granted. from the action ef the: Sydney and — 
^ other comuuniues in having. already formed a Company for the — 
purpose of opening a direct trade with India, This itis proposed = 
Sito -do by means of steamers to leave every month from Sydney, ^. 
oeeeding south vid Melbourne and Adelaide, thence to Ceylon — 


ssengers would be obtainable, and.so on to Caleutta, The re- DK 
voyage would. be also by way of Madras aud. Ceylon, but from —— 
E )ort; thre. steamers would proceed to Siugapore and Bata- — — 
aiig.to Brisbane and. Sydney. Eu communication EE 


à alee of oea the East, with the view of ascertaining — ^ 
at amount of. support may be looked for in regard to shares. ago 
slas jn the business to be found for such a line of steamers, It — > 
able that the task of floating this company will mainly D 
olve upon the Colonies who possess the necessary energy and | 
: eapital- for the. purpose. | In the Presidency cities of India so = 
much capital, has been. invested in local undertakings, and the. 


i - finaneial- operations of the Government have. caused such a . ue 
‘stringency in the money market, thatlittle aid can be reckoned upon 
dn those quarters, . however PO lta Caleutta. merchauts and plan-  .. 


















ey ‘take in hand, and how. much there Ja. of. trade for future pus 
ütual development, - | po 


- grown tio about six millions of bushels, notwithstanding | the. B. 





. ters may be as to ihe results of such au enterprise as the prow 00 
sed company. That is wil be floated and that it will prove. 20:8 
stiecess, can hardly be doubted by those who know the. energy ^^ — 
ch the colonists of Australia bring to bear upon every enterprise ^. 





5 be~ mtercourse ` ef: British ia with: ‘the. Coke lonies, taking: 527. 
: ite produce and providing labour for its Surplus. population, has. °°: : 
£n daring the last decade to. important proportions. Ceylon | z 
à freto of these to employ Indian coolies in the colti- > 
dia plantations, though. long. ‘prior to that date (1837) de 
s and. native cloths had been taken to the spicy ^ ^ 
ities, The. importation. of rice into Ceylon has ^^ 
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E aae d the: bal "overinicul to ‘render: the. colony: iawn. 
dent of foreign food. supply, by the encouragement: of irrigation = 


un is, an average of Rs. 59: from € 


^ works, on whieh’ large sums have been. expended ando ‘often os 
o with good. results, The total value of Indian imports forms an. im- ue 
^ "portant feature of the connection which has so. long existed ^. 


between the island and the neighbouring continent : scarcely les . .- 

important from another point of. view. is the- employment giyen c cu 
^to coolies from the Madras Presidency by the coffee, tea aud. - 
cocoa planters of Ceylon, as may be seen by official documents ales 

.. published from time to time, Emigration, indeed, to British. — 

. and foreign. colonies is a means of providing many. thousands. of m 

the spare populations of India with profitable employment, ^ . 

= n of enabling them to bring back to their native land, after = 

lapse of years, sums of money the result of savings sufficient qu e 


| do enable them to settle on land as prosperous cultivators. = 


The. Lieutenant-Gevernor of Bengal in reviewing. "is. diate’ Cone 


E : af emigration for 1882 remarks on the great difference in the = ce 


savings of returned coolies from British and Foreign Colonies, 


Tt appears from the report in question that the 1,501 who = 
returned during the year from Demerara, brought back with 2017 
them Rs, 3,54, 898, which comes to an average “of Bs. 236 per Je 


a, g head. The savings of the 74 returned. emigrants from : Natal p 
-. amounted to Res. "8.846, which gives an average of Rs, 119. “The o 


smallest aggregate — savings made. in any “colony were “those PONE E 
made. by the 71 coolies who. returned from. St. Vincent; hr DE 
J ~ balance. at the bankers: amounted- to Rs. 6,832, ‘or Re 96 de. 
man. In comparison with these figures we. find. the following ee 
. was the state of things as regards. the three French colonies ^... 
= ef Martinique, Guadaloupe. and Reunion, from which emigrants 9. . 


s | returned ` fo India during. the year. From Martinique “thera eie 
ame. "back. 46. çoolies, who. brought with.them Rs. 2,720, that o er i 
Pi juadaloüpe there returned 48g. (0. 
goalies. with Rs. 10,000, also an. average of Rs. 59: and. froni a 





: Reunion 37 coolies with 1,475, an average of Rs. 39 per man. 


These figures show that. the emigrants to. Demerara had: the. ae : 
mon chance of coming back to India. ‘with. nearly: four times the oo 
` gavings of. emigrants to Guadaloupe or. Marünique,- and the E 


uet p : emigrants to St. Vincent with nearly .twiee as much. p e 
“The circamstances under which emigration. to Cey! lon i is carried ee 


D A on. renders it somewhat difficult. to. "ascertain the. precise rM wih f 
Lu savings. of the Tamil labourers remitted. 4o. their families of. co ea! 
IM brought back | with them on their persons, as the Journey. 5-0 


is so easy that. many. of them return to the mainland e : EE 


= whence they went at all seasons of the year. It was ascer- - ^ 


IM tained, however, that during t the oe 1882. ‘there, were remitted | MEL 
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Je Ceylon. by Goni money a not less ‘than Rs. 


; ` 250,000, a sure and certain proof of their good employment and..  ¢< 
. fair treatment in that island, where the bappiest: relations. dave | Eo 


| shways prevailed. between the p! lanters and their coolies. - 


If the specimens of produce in the Ceylon, Mauritius, Singapore epus 
a and ‘British Guiana Sd of the Exhibition were not of great |. 
extent or variety, the planters of. those colonies have at any "rate EC 
-shewn much care in the selection of their exhibits, the excellence = 
— ef which has been attested by the verdict of judges in the dif. — | 


. ferent classes. The coffee, - spices, cocoa and oils from Ceylon 


. "have obtained a larger proportion of first class certificates than = 
. have been awarded any other country or colony, in. proportion T 
- to the number of their exhibits; whilst Mauritius and the Straits ^^ ^ 
m Settlements. have fully maintained their old repute as producing ao 


p countries. 


Uc cam: the official: TAk. d. 4h British Guiana Court, Wee 
"ni find the. following: remarks. on the subject. of return coolies and | po 


C their well: earned savings: * The. political economist, who sees 


the return ships carrying: back: to Calcutta the well seasoned hands oo 
=- with the large sums of money and jewellery, cannot but feel = ^ - 
CoD. ‘pang to see this transfer of wealth aud. man-power froma 
“pew country with only three inhabitants to the square mile, 


Ae -to‘a country which is notoriously over populated.". This feeling 
| < -18 natural enough on the part of the. Demerara colonists, but 


: oe ‘the Indian authorities eannot fail to regard .with satisfaction ihe. iai 


uo Anvestment of this. returned. capital aud: labour in the soil of — 


.: India, To the island of Ceylon the emigration is entirely voun- . . 
Uu darys Tamil coolies with their wives and children flock over ^. = 
<o unsoughtand unaided, certain of finding employment, and knowing aA 
swell. the. care that is bestowed upon them in times of sick. = 
mess as well as in health. A costly staff of medical attendants and” 7 3 
— well found hospitals are at their service in any emergency, aud so 0> 
"well are they located, that many thousands of them have perma- 








| own account in the enjoyment ofa permanent prosperity. | 


AES mently settled in. the country as cultivators of the soil < on their - MES 


t is clear that the exchange of labour and produce i in cons Vol 
‘Instances, and of. labour alone in others, between India and the . 


i Colonies of Great Britain, is. ‘productive of unmixed good, and . E 










$n this view the Indian authorities. will act. wisely in encouraging — 
migration to the Straits Settlements, Fiji, Perak and Queens! and, MERE 
he latter colony, where the sugar industry is attaining such — m 
roportions, the services of coolies from the Madras Presis . 
ould be of the utmost benefit to both countries, and atthe ^ | 


|. same ime helptodraw closer the ties which exist between the E 


: one colonists oft the e Great South Land and the S People of of this a = ej 
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Ens eétaummation:. in pU we are all. deeply: aE "That p 
the. southern colonies will before long form one great. and powers T 


^. ful Federation there can be no doubt. A still more extensive and — Dem m 
powerful Federation between the eastern. and southern depen- ^. .- 
. .. dencies of Great Britain looms in the future The day wil 


come when "England s Indian possessions, “powerful i aho uou. ^ 


UE developments, and the Australian federation will become united P 


asa great federal. power available in any time of England's 


need, and together form a bulwark against the common enemies | ^. 


E of the parent Stato, Tejoicing in the work and proud of the 2 
Jon Or "HER. | 
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+r En HE previous. article: was on fre-thaking às a ‘test of. race, 





‘We there attempted to show that. “resemblances in the 29 a v 


“ase. of kindling new fire, such as were. practised of old among ^ ^: 
the so-called. Aryan nations, cannot be alleged in proof of ethni- e oed 


— eal rel lationship, but sprang out of certain fundamental instincts . 
-common to mankind at large, Our object in the present article’ | 


. is to apply the same. line. of argument to the opinious which M i 


"have been held regarding the "nature and functions of the 


element itself. We hope to be able to show, that the unani- ^ 
. -mity which has prevailed on these points among nations alleged to — > 
be. “Aryan: is not, as some maintain, the relic of an old’ tradition: E 
D peculiar. to the frst inhabitants of the Oxus; but the outcome = = 
- of a primitive philosophy, in which all nations, Ar yan aud |  -. 


ends. alike, have had au equal degree of. share. 


` The. main headings, under which. it. is proposed. to describe WD : 


the old philosophy of. fire, are the following:— = 





SERE » Fire as the soul. or life of animals and plants and a pu 


‘the entire universe; 


is ee e As the symbol. sd safeguard of the collective life | 24 


“of tribes or states; 





| things ; 


um [2] As ‘the abode and characteristic of gods and. godlike E " 


men. 


n ES must. be penis, em date in p aaide lion. “of S 
c idis subjects fire cannot be dissociated | from the sun, its great; .— 
< store house and representative unit in the upper world. The > = 
- descent of fire from the- Sky is the burden of many of the” 
vs myths. by. which | savage and. barbarous: races have explained dy 







“their own minds. the origin of earthly flames, The Natchez 













E 0€ j As the es of health and parity to persons and i É T 


^ ef thé. New: World have (or. had till lately) a- perpetual fire, oee 
.. which their lawgiver, the Sun himself, brought down with him 
(as. they. believed). from. his own celestial sphere.* In every = - 
"form of Sun- worship. fire is almost the only medium. ‘through: > 
s which’ offerings. are made, and the chief symbol *o which prayers ——— 
dressed, The Vedic hymns, the most ancient extant poetry => 
Hindus, expressly tell us that Agni (fire) has three — 
e istences, as: the. sun in heaven, as lightning in thé tei 





UA beers ve EI rA n over diera ir el E Via ta e iin, REALE UD duree Pre Tp fim reme 


DE neum 





eis of America, by AUD6 Em. Domenech, Vol, Ul, pilo: — | 





(bad long been iustincii 


 aimosphere,and as ordinary fire on the earth, In the younger = 


ida, the hearth-fire is called “the sun in the house”; andin = 
„most: literatures the sun is. spoken of as the central hearth of . 


. the world, So when men had found out the method of making = 
< dire -by the coneentration of the solar rays, this only verified wha. 0 
vely felt, that the same fire burns in. ibe C 


DS humblest hut and in the highest sky. © aud 


of 


-< To us, as to the ancestors 


ankind in. the remotest © 


past, religion is or aims at becoming an explanation of the ^ . . 


universe, One of the first great problems which the fathers ^ =: 


- of speculation attempted to solve was the mystery of generation. 


and creation; and the almost. universal auswer given to the 


question was that fire is the element which constitutes the essence. ^. 
. vi life and animates the entire fabric of nature. This doctrine, udis 
thought has become a commonplace in our own day, was a = 


. less obvious fact to primitive men ; aud. it is the foundation of — 


^. Auu8t of the other theories which. have been held iu eonneetion | XR 


With the philosophy of fire, In the Vedic hymns, sung by the © : 
-old sages of India some 4,000 years ago, the expression of this — 


— belief is very abundant and distinct. Fire or heat under the . ^. 


name of Agni, (the Fire-god in its widest sense) is said to bé — > 


“the life of plants, and of all that fies, walks, stands, or moves;” => 


(Big. Veda, X, 88, 4—10). In the character of the two 





. Asvins the twin deities of dawn, the Fire-god is said to place the — 


germ of reproduction in all creatures (Rig Veda, I, 157, 5), lm = 


he character of Sürya, the sun, he is the átman, “the soul ^ 


Or animating principle of all things moving aud. stationary, > 


Rig Veda, VIL, 60,2). As Savitri, another deity of the sun, — 


he is “the generator, the lord of vivifying power, and puts on 


. all forms," that is, manifests hiuself in -every kind of living form, == 


. presiding over rain ard sunshine, he is “the nourisher,” the 90° 
-feeder of men, the fertilizer of fields, and multiplier of flocks |^. 


(Rig Veda, Vl 58,1). As Indra, the supreme god of the Indian ^ 


- sky, he is “the eye of all moving things,” the lord of lightning, — ^ — 


o = Ses Muir's Sanskrit Tents, Vol. V, p. 206. The same kind of ident ^ ^ .- 
"fication was applied to water. Thus in the Vedic hymns Varuna, “the 0. 


...eücompasser? was originally a god of sky, aud as such the regent of light —— 


and rain. Gradually he came to be especially regarded as the regent of ^^. 
... the aerial ocean, which was believed to be a counterpart to the ocean ^ °°. - 

“below. In the Epic: poems (Ramayana and Mah&bbarata), Varuna/s con- ^ 
. .meetion with the sky has been broken off entirely, and he there figures =. 
. vas the god of the lower ocean, like thé Greek Poseidon or the Roman ^ ^ 
Man Tun MM I x QI E RENE S 
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“end giat. t fords, “energy, and. ‘victory to gods and l men i; (Ro t 
: Veda, X,102, 12j. In one of the prose legends of the Vedie | 
age, Agni in. no settled abode and being troubled where to -i 
find rest, takes. refuge ia the human body, and. enters intoa > 
l league with man to reside there as the guardian of his ae ioc E 
: both. worlds; (Satapatha Bráühmiano,11,8,8,1) 9. 05 00005 0 
». In the creed and speculations of the ancient Podtinns, man was 
T a microcosm, and every element in his composition 
was supposed to have come. from a similar element in the uni- — .. 
. verse, to which it-was to return at the time of death, and from; —. 
which it was to be again restored at the general resurrection of | ^ 
“the dead :—'* At that time men will demand the bone from the. -< 
< spirit of earth, the blood: from. the water, the hair from the 
plants, and the life from fire.” In the Vendiddd, —the oldest o . 
extant. liturgy of the same people, it WAS: specially. revealed byo 
the supreme being (Ahura Mazda) to his great high. priest and |: 
"exponent (Spitama: Zarathrasta) that “fire kills no man”; for. 
dt was not the fire that killed, but the will of Destiny. A ihe. So 
-Bwndahis, - or traditional: history of the creation, we are told that ' M 
from. the beginning. there were five. different. kinds of &re:— —— 
Athe fire. which. shoots up. "before Ahura. Mazda, the lord; the . 
i fire which | is in the bodies of men and animals; “the fire — T 
which is in plants ; the fire VAzist, which is in a “doad. pnd 008 
„Stands. opposed _ to the demon. in conflict ; and the fire | 
d euis: which - they ‘keep. in use in the world," " The first. (as Ei 
e text goes on to say, is fire only in its purest and most ^ ^. 
m spiritual. State, —a. fire such as is seen by men only. with the... 
D eye of faith: the second- (animal. fire) consumes both food and. GDH 
water; the tbird (plaut fire): consumes water only; the fourth = 
Mightningy: consumes. neither: food . nor water; the fifth and last | 
(earth! y. fire) consumes food (fuel) only. The. business of the => 
; third fire which is called the “ Good-diffuser " is said to consist “in ~ 
the digestion of the food, the sa of the Si and, the E 
E i ghtening of the eyes. p ; LN DNE 
‘hese notations are ‘all eclloctad fro ero Jg s 
ase anes In this great york el om iron gus ar si ded E 
 lyse tHe contents of the Vedas and presens them to the reader in a  . 
0 deused: and. convenient. form, leaving: him for the most part. to draw 75 
cown conclusions. - -l am myself therefore. responsible for the inter- |. ^. 
tation given in. the text, by which life-giving properties are ascribed m 


v MAE Sky-gods in virtue of their imped: connection with Agi 
e-god.- dee 
Au is home Bundahis, XXX, 6 (Sacra E R fe o5 
cp. 123). "The second is from Vendiddd, rer Bos cur del d 
vol. IV. p.:51)... The third is from Bundahis, Chap, zyn, x 
END. The fourth i is from Bundahis, c XL 8, SUN hs 
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E PR fa. ihe Een by which. die ds  diffüsed. [or Aus p 
a frame, the eye is the. organ in which the expression. ofc 
life is centered, In Japan, there. is à god named Fudo, who = 


* has the reputation óf. giving sight to the blind ; and his effigy. qm. i 


has been described by an eye-witness as that of a "flame-sur- 


2 ‘rounded idol.” In Tartar legends. horses: of divine extraction are | pu 
said to make the rocks melt like. wax, by simply looking at c 


PM them. In Hindu legend, Kémadeva, the god of love, was re- ^ ^. 
. duced to ashes by a flash of angry. fire darted from the central m 
eye of the three-eyed Shiva. By. the opening of the same eye; cw 


i: | Gem. see e Vid Pt. H, Be A 





-it is said that the world will some day be destroyed with fire,” 


. lin the poetic Edda “fre gleams- forth from the eyes of i b * 
— Brynhild, when she beholds the wounds of Sigurd, " her slaughtered = > 
"warrior. When the life-flame has become extinct, itiis-in .the ^... 


l -cold and fixed eye of the dead that the death-demon takes up 


his seat. The  re-appearance of the dead Samuel before the — 2r 


` afirighted Saul is thus described by an English poet: im i T 


| Barth yawned; he. stood the centre of à cloud ; 
. Light changed its hue retiring from his shroud, 
Death stood all glassy in his fixed eye; TRU. 
His hand was withered and his veins were dry. —— EUN 
: Byrons Hebrew. Melodias: - 


M E the Su DE of the: Greeks, Prometheus, who stole ms Ex 
yog m. the sky, was sometimes regarded not merely as the p NICA 
factor but also as the cre cator. of mankind. As such he i8 ^ 
said. to. have. ‘moulded. figures of. clay after his own image, and e NT 
.. then to have put into them the spark of life which. became | 077 
hereditary in their offspring. The ancient. physiology, both i] 70007 


... Greece and Rome, was summed up in the saying , corpus. ep 


ferra, anima. est. ignis. — In ihe legends of. ancient Rome it wage). 000 
said that Servius Tullius, one of the seven kings, had no. earthly: o 
father, but was procreated by the household gods out. of than ^... 
~ fire of the hearth. - The sentiment which dictated this legend was = 


M ‘displayed much. more fereibly - in. actual Custom. - In the house cr EN 








$ The allusion to the Jüpanese Bodo: is alan Pos Unbeaten Traw wo : 


ue Jenin, Vol. I, Letter 32, p. 353, by Miss Arabella Bird : London, 1881. Rr = 


. "he allusion to Tartar horses is from Encycl. Brit, 9th edition, Article . oe 
^on Fire, note. The legend of the combustion of " Karna- Deva is. told i A e 


| Ramayana, Book I, near. the end. In Satupatha Bréhmana, XIV; 6, 


ERU 


it is said that. ab. the- dissolution of the. body, when the several parts ie i, 
= “the organism are dispersed to. their appropriate elements, the eye returns Co$ oo 
sto: ‘the. sun. In the Vendtddd Furgard, V, 18, it is directed that the dead = 


EL shall be laid in the Dakma, or burial. tower, with his eyes toward the - r« FE 
 -f gun," In Plato's Republie, VI, 18, it ia: said: ““T regard the eye as poss- ^ ^^ 
“essing more affinity to the sun- than ay: other organ?” H Por the: Tere ie ute 
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Te every citizen in Greek. or: Roman. states” ‘the. ‘hearth was an On 
altar, upon which a ‘fire, dedicated to the souls of ancestors (the > 
Lares or household. gods, as. they were usually called), ` was kept > 
‘constantly burning. This fire was never. allowed to go out, so 
^^ long as a son was born in each successive generation, who. could eae 


E perform the. usual rites before the sacred flame. - "The extinction 


. ef the. hearth implied the extinction of the household. The .— i 
'. meals of the family were religions acts; for the first morsel of ——.- 
. every feast was given to. Hestia, the "goddess of the hearth, and - 


V ne outsider except the honoured. ‘guest-friend was allowed to be 
. present at such times. Similarly the Tunguz, Mongol, and 
- Turki hordes in Central and Northern Asia, will not commence 


E Be meal without first throwing a morsel on the hearth as an offer- ^. 
X diug to the life-god of the house, In West Africa, it is the =~ 
D custom’ to. dedicate the hut to the fire-fetish. For this purpose |. 
. en altar is erected within ; offerings are thrown upon the fame, ^. 
^ and prayers are addressed to it that it may "live" there as `, 
.. the guardian of the house. It was declared by an Ojibway prophet — 
to his fellow-tribesmen 1“ Know - ye that the fire in your | 


huts and the life in- your bodies are one and the same thing." 


a In the same tribe, whenever a new-born child is brought into the Pr 
tux house, a new fife is lighted. - The very same custom “exists among |... 


|. the. Basutos. of South Africa, "The new fire thus lighted indicates - | 


— the new life imported into the household, and the lighting of 





longevity.*. 


2 Buch fires i$ ropas: to be conducive to the child’ 8 health. and Li Ee 


> Fire being the. essence of life, death has "boot. described as the, E 


going out of à flame. - "The death of Dasaratha, the father of the _ n 


c renowned Rama, is thus related by the Hindu post: “ When all. p 


M “capacities - for enjoyment had. been. consumed, his life-flame > 
: = “went out, as tlie flame of a lamp expires in the morning when `- 
M “its oil has been spent” F “Put out the light, and then. put 5 
.. out the light" was the exclamation of. Othello, as he extinguished us 










do. extinguish. the ie of Desdemona herself. § Bu worda, which H : 


oei di custom: d is aided to | in Tylor’ 8 Primision Cui 8: Vol. dn Qe 


ing of ‘the: Ojibway prophet ` is. v quéied.n from. a the. ers on Tire d Elie m 
8, Encyc, Brit. 9th edition. ADM NE 
aghuvansa, KH, 1. | 


E ‘beth on nip news oÈ ‘the sail debi; iM ^ Quis. Qut, i, brief. candis” "iss 
o Act V, Seque vil line cd Peet E NN ee | v 


the. candle in Desdemona's chamber, so as to darken his soul 


P 954: edit. 1871 ; and the custom of West Africa in p. 253. The yam 3 
‘custom is: decoroed i in Great Deserts of. America, by Abbé Em. Domenech, 4 
Vol. Ti, p. 376; aud the Basuto custom in Casalis" Basutos, p.967. The . 


4, Othelto, Act V., Scene Ut, Tines 10-4, ioare the Pm of mos Ul 
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| E ediad by Shakspeare for the sake. "E scenie affect, : i. ai 
. describe. what really bappens in every Burman’ s house whenever > 
a death occurs. “When a: Burman dies,” says the late Captain ` de 


Forbes, * all the fires in the house are extinguished directly after ~ a 
the. death, aud fresh fire to light them "with must be bought ^. | 


` o with some betel- nut, tobacco, co E Ai the nuptial ceremonies of ^ ^. 
the Chinese two large candles are kept burning all night in ihe oa 


‘x. ‘hell Z1 : Wu 
TETA "The ein. by ich earthly fire was s identified with: the soul e or P n 
Dr vital principle, was. applied to the great luminary of the sky. In ^. 

 — the religion of Egypt, one of. the. chief: deities was Rá, who per-  . 





wedding chamber. * Should one or both. of them go out ps 


“during the night, such an event would indicate the premature Uer um 
E. death. of one of the wedded pair. If the candles should burn ^^ ^. 
~ “out at about the same time, it is supposed that the couple ^. ^. 
JA * will die at about the same period in the future, ‘Should | ONE -. 7n 
burn much longer than the other, it is inferred that one will long NEL 
“survive the. other." + "Phe ord nivbán.- (which ` means the ..— 


2 going- ‘out of a flame) became the technical term in the Buddhist Cm 


Creed to express salvation; for salvation in that creed consisted. "Er qe 


—. in the final extinction of the flame of personal existence. The XN. 


"church of Rome has employed the same figure, but to typify j 


" .perdition. In the rites of this church the ceremony of putting oe oe 


out alighted taper by throwing it ou the ground symbolized 2 


E the. descent of the condemned soul into the smoke and darkness .—— 


of eternal death. Thus when the: prelates of England assembled fie 


to compel king Henry III to confirm the Great C Charter, they - 
stood around him holding lighted. tapers in their hands, and. 


after denouncing the severest penalties of the church. against. E 


^. anyone who should hereafter violate the Charter, they threw qu 


their tapers on the ground and exclaimed :—“ May the soulof ooo 
every one who. incurs this sentence: 80 stink aud corrupt in aoe. 


— gonified ‘the sun, the great storehouse of heavenly fire, from which, = = 
~~ as from the fire of the Grecian Zeus, all the lesser flames of heaven. uo dm 
and earth were said to emanate. T here was no idol or material image |... 


: E of Rá in the great Sun-temple at Heliopolis. The only Xi ae 
- sible symbol in which the life of the world was displayed to 0 o0 
‘those who visited his. temple, was. the solar disk with the Ureus ^ ^. 


: serpent. entwined around it and. rays of light. ending. in human. vi 
"hands, one of which offers the- phallus. (the. great. emblem of |  . 


RU generative power) to his worshippers. So, too, the Saxon and ^. 
oe peo Sun-god, Frea or Fro, to whose beneficent ‘Providengs were | 


rn ` : 





p ?. British Burma; Chap. IV, p. 94: edit. 1878... — 
B Doolittle’s Social Life of ‘the: Chiese, ose B p 62 edit 1808. 
CN ; E Hume's Horny b of E England; 3 in ee ares | 
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E abal ‘the fortiliing rains, the life-giving. se. ad ‘the Dia 
- blessings of. fruitfulness and peace, was worshipped as the god Of oz 
marriage, and represented . by a phallus: like. the. Egyptian Rá. * ENS 
x Sometimes Rá was represented. as a bawk or sun-bird, like the ——— 
— Agni Garutmat of the Indian sky ido: **well- -winged ce lestial bird,” ^ -— 
L7 AS "the Vedas call him), or the eagle of the Olympian Zeus, or the — ale 
colossal raven of the North American races, or the red ‘swan 

- of the Ojibways, or that lost and. nameless bird of Hebrew. Oye o. 
thology, which “ takes- the wings of the morning and sets in à 
the uttermost parts of the sea,’ ' (Psalm CXXXIX, 9). Hence in. 
-> the. burial vaults of ancient Egypt, the soul painted on the >. 
wall as. hovering round the mummied form, w which it intends i. x 
. Yeanimate with : à second life, is represented as a hawk with human 
^ head, that is, a miniature sun illuminating the body of man. T | 
= Blood is the colour of fire, besides. being one of the chief em- . 
p bodiments of fel and. hence i the religion of the Sun, blood © 4 
. has been one of the chief offerings made by “the worshipper. Thus < 
. the native hunting tribes of. Brazil paid homage to the sun with. orc 
birds’ feathers smeared. with blood, preserving them in their cabins — 
as. guardians of the family: life, and: sprinkling them afresh from — . 
zn time to time with blood newly offered to the same deity. In + 
he temples of Mexico the rising sun. was welcomed ever y morn- .— 
ing of the year with the blast of trum pets, the smoke of incense, o 
i^ ‘and drops of blood drawn from one of the priests’ own ears Du 
a in New Grauada the holiest sacrifice. that could be made by the. ni 
priests ‘of the Chibcha tribe was the blood of a pure youth, a 
/^ daubed just béfore daylight on the peak. of a mountain, so as to . 
D catch: the. first. mm of the newly arisen sun. ES dn. the great c i 





2 on "The following’ passage i is quoted by. Mr. ‘Kemble. í aa in England, KS 
Us Yol. T. Chap XT, p. 337), regarding Fro or Fricco, from an account given by = —— 
PE Adam. of "Bremen LL Tertius (Deus) est Fricco, pacem voluptatemque UE 
^y Jargiens mortalibus. Cujus etiam simulachrum fingunt ingenti Priapo.” And, |. 
ans dan another: place, the same Adam "writes ; a Si i nuptie celebrandas sint, sacri- EE 
fiela offernut Fricconi". =.. ae 
The: 2 

ges 163-4. of Teiles History of the Egyptain Religion, Tviibner’s edit, | . 
72 1862 "The other sun-gods of. Egypt were also symbolised by a phallus ; ; for. s 
Chem, see p. 80 end p.919: and for Amun, see p. 149. “The same writer ^^ 
o mp Hé remarks that every sun-temple i in Egypt had’ a phai lus made- of e 
* stone and gilded. 53 
o he Egypt af. the ‘Past, by Mr. Erasmus. Yilkoh; putihe by- Kegan m 
& Co... 1881. This author, however is not. entirely. responsible for the 0° 
ing. uh interpretation, given in ats text.. Mee also DOSE a e n 


shaky and: phallic caine of Re. or -Aten-Ra. are described in 









jj edi. 8n. : "The s interpretation o of the blood | oring is my l 2 
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.. mational festival that used to be held in Mexico, in pre-Christian 


times, in honor of the Sun-god (Tezeatlipoea), a beautiful youth, ^ ^. 


after being worshipped for one whole year as an incarnation of 


. the sun and an emblem of his youthful vigour, was sacrificed by a 
priest dressed in a red or blood-coloured mantle. While: the 


youth was being immolated, his heart still quivering with life and 


dripping with blood was held up to the full blaze of the. sun aud o 
in this way the soul or life of the youth was rendered back to the — > 
. god who gave it.* The. Thugs of India, (a sect of secret Murs c6 ll 
. derers, which has been lately suppressed), kept their dreadful ^... 
instrument, the pickaxe, constantly turned towards the west ag =~ 
the region of darkness and death; and the ceremony for con- . ^ 


. gecrating the pickaxe was declared invalid, if the shadow of any b 
living thing fell upon. it, while the. consecrating ceremony was - 


WEE being performed. pe Me | 





The examples hitherto quoted relate solely to animals and . ^. 


plants. But the maxim corpus est terra, anima est ignis was — 


applied not merely to man himself, but to the entire. physieal |... 
“universe. Arguing from the analogy of his own organism, man =. 
. was led to regard the world of created things as one. vast animal  : 

. body, which drew life and sustenance from an omnipresent, all- ^ . - 
permeating flame. It is common with modern pantheists and poets. = 


. to the capacities of primitive men to fix upon some visible. 
force or element by which this soul could be defined and realized ; 


and the element usually chosen for the purpose was fire, By = 


altering a single word, the celebrated €ouplet of Pope can dey. i woh à 
=- made to express the great physical doctrine of antiquity oe 


.. Al are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
. Whose body nature is, and fire the soul... 0i 


~ The leading thought of the Egyptian religion, the point ab 
which all its rays converged in one focus of light, was the doctrine. 00 











— — * The facts here related are given in Prescotts Conquest of Mexico, Vol; = 
E QS 1 p. 063 : edit. . 1860. The- expla vation of. the Saeritice; ig wy QUOD. 2: Mr. ia z 5 : 5 
-o Prescotts own interpretation is that. “the tragie story of this prisoner ig... 0S 
the type of human destiny, which, brilliant at its. commencement, too | 


. Often closes in sorrow and disaster". As the youth in question was avowed- | A 
er dy an emblem and Incarnation of the sun, ihe - worshippers: of the sun-god — Te 
. could searcely have paid their patron deity a worse compliment. Such an ^. 
. interpretation is not merely antagonistic to the very aim and meaning of the 00o. 
- ..gaérifice, but is opposed to what Mr. Prescott himself hos said in page 62... 77 
of thé same chapter: “the highest place in the future world was reserved, ^ - 
.asin most warlike nations, for the heroes who fell in battle, or in sacrifice, ^ 
They passed at once iuto the presence of the sun, whom they: accompanied = ^^ 
with songs and choral dances, in his bright progress through the heavens.” - xu s 
> F- Illustrations of the ‘History and Practices of ike Thugs, p. 46 segits o5 00 


EE London, 1887. 0 . on 
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lef cosmic 6 fire. «The ‘Goddess’ Neith,” if says Dr. Teil e; '* like. rs uen 
. the other deities of Northern. Egypt. is "a personification ofthe 


ie “heavenly y fire, . She represented . the cosmic fre; hidden, myste- 


> rious, to which all thatis owes its existence," The epithets, by oo 2 
: » which Neith and. the other deities or. powers. representing the oo 
. soul of nature are commonly described, are “the young-o id es 
-o “Jord of the long times,” “the first-existing,” * the lord of cens. BM 
turies voal or which SOAM that the subtle creative flame —— = = 
- Which .animates. the. body of nature. was the oldest and first of 

< "elements, - ‘The speculations of the ancient Hindus. bore ! a, close m 


.. resemble ance to this doctrine. . 


DEED Ba the Vedie hymns Agni i is said ‘ “ 7 ave Em ou the envi E 
E E and the earth, to have "illuminated the primeval darkness, to have > 
- < “caused the sun to ascend the sky, to have made all that. ‘flies, Qr o 
^: walks, or stands or moves.”* In the old religion of Persia the ` 


-, ereation and orderly. arrangement of the world were ascribed to - 
. Ahura Mazda, “the all-ereative spirit,” the essence of whose. na-. 





— . ture consisted of fire and light :—^* He first created, by means of — 
so * his’ own. inherent fire, the multitude. of celestial bodies, and - n 
-o ® through his intellect. the good creatures, governed by the inborn | . - 
o "good mind. When my eyes beheld thee, the essence of tratb, — 
o ë the creator of life, who manifests his life in- his works, then I ee 
...—.* knew thee to be the primeval spirit, thou Mazda.”t The fire .. 

fs -ealled Asha Vahista, which specially represented the fixity and - 








ete ‘These remarks as sto Hie cosmogonie character of. Agui bad beat writ. 


a eter of the world, is Fi eu Spoken: D as Pn Mazda’ S Pay 


E e ten before I. had seen Religions of India, by A: Barth, who. in Chap. 1 7- ur 
^o p. 10, has thus described the functions of the Vedic Agni: “ He begets the. — 
ete 5 gods, organizes the world, produces and preserves ‘universal. life, and isin o 
M n word a power in the Vedic. cosmogony. *** He isa sort of anima mundi ^| 
s Dn subtle principle pervading all nature," &. Triibner’s Or iental Series, 1882, — 








The passage relating to Neith - is quoted from Teile’s History of the. o> 
Egyptian. Religion, ('rübner's edit, 1882), p. 205, The other deities or . 
powers representing the cosmic. flame | are Shu (pp. 86, 6) Amun, pp. 149, 
ix Pthab Nh 9l- Ho dps D ded The various. uu-gods . of a : 


Mis Quoted from. a fourth’ mhi of the rst Gäthå co XXXI in "TN [. 


. Hang’s Essays on the Parsis, p. 151; edit. 1878. "The name Ahura Mazda. —— 
. has been. eorrupted into Ormuzd i jn European ‘books. The etymology given | 







ar cal), and dao ar Hence Mazda . means E the Albersator. - cua Bl mE 


bam Max. Müller derives the. name. from. the. two Sanskrit words i us 
Tas which mean the Wise Spirit. Bat the. late. Dr Hang eon. : E E 


ü to be à euka: He points out: jn p 801, note y that. F kie 
t form of the word Mazda was Mazdáo, which he derives from mad- 
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"gon; i The cosmogony af the Norse omad RB ce pri- o 
| Dd. chaos, dn which. neither earth nor heavert could be distin- SP 
. guished, and no form of life existed. This was. followed.by “a — | 
luminous, burning, flaming world situated towards the south,” - ` 


s . from. which a warm "breath. exhaled, and the first germs of life dT 
© were created. + The earliest philosophers of Greece tried one = 00 


element after another in their. attempts to hit upon some pris) uo 
. mordial principle, by which the formation and maintenance of- 


the world could be explained. But fire, the element chosen by i ate 


.. Heraclitus, was the one finally accepted by the nation. Aristotle . ^ ^ 
taught that. Zeus, the great god of the Greeks, was merely a — 


name for the. ‘fire of the sky; and this doctrine received after- - 


wards a wider extension from the Stoics, who held that oo 


2: | - the world-spirit i isa primeval fire, just as the soul of | man; which =. 


. “is an emanation from it, consists of warm ether.” f The doc- D PS 
EU ud trine of a pan-eosmic fire, » guided bya an a mind, is ` thus M 
de. stator by Virgl:i— = À 


— Prineipio eoatuta ac terras camposque lHiquentea 
. . Luceuntemque globum Lune Titaniaque astra  . 
| Spiritus intus alit, totamque infusa per artus: 
. Mens agitat molem et magno se cor pore miscet, - 
/. igneus est ollis vigor et coelestis origo or! 
T o &c. | | | 


Hindi, YI, 724 " 


The faces “of North Aeae "believed: ind still believe in. zu E 


Great Spirit, Gitchi Manito, who animates the entire creation, - B 


"whose voice speaks. to them in the wind and. thunder, whose |. 
eye shines upon ‘them | with his light, whose - breath warms . o5 
-them with the solar heat, or destroys them with the forest fire, De 
.. Bome tribes identify this being with the sun, others with fire; while. ^. 
. others attem pt to conceive him as something more “ethereal: Alan o 


- either. S Thenatives of Mexico preserved up to the time of the - 


: — .Bpanish conquest the worship of the Fire-lord, whom they called m. -o 
- Hue-hue- teotl, * the old-old-god, "La title. which appears to imply |... 


that they. considered fire to be the: primeval element. and:tha ^. « 


d chief agent in the work of creation ; -but creative functions were c d 





DEUM o% See, for example, Vendidád, Fangard Vill, 2, 5; and 8, 79, ‘Sacred Books ; tow | : 
E of the East, Vol. TV. eae 


t Mallets Northern Antiquities, ‘Chap. Y, p. 98: Bobn's edition, 1859. 


X Oxford Essays, 1858. Ibe quotation is from an essay on the Andiint EC 
con Stoies. by Sir Alexander Grant, p. 955 who quotes from: Dr. Zel ler's Philo- ee 
^. gophy of the Greeks, Vol.1IL, pp. 67- 132. | SU 

co $ See" Great Deserts of America, by Abbé Em. Domenech, Vol. IL p. 379. qud 


k es LoelkiePa Indians of North America, Part I, pp. 41-5. The Great Spirit. ii ^ r 
oo sometimes conceived. under. ne image of à. Eggs bird, which: Heviden tly: E rc 


pos means the i sun. 
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. P a tà. Tezcatlipoca, the: UE -a eae "undae (ed is 
the. patronage o£ the Aztecs: came to be regarded as the higher. $ 
< deity. of the- ‘two. * “A similar inference is surgeret by the. = -$ 
nu name of another Ancient of Days, Unkul-ubkulu, “the old-old- | 
- one," whom the South Africans still faintly worship. as Creator, wer 
-a kind of obsolete. Titan, like the Greek. Prometheus, who was | M P 
once master of the. world, came down to the earth, and. put o 


the first life-flame. into forms - of clay. + Fire- worship . dn a 


> purely pantheistic sense. could not have prevailed widely among 
< savage ‘tribes. But it is worth noticing that in the “aytislogies € 
and folklore of even the most backward races five is of all the = 
elements the. most ubigitous Its existence. anywhere “and > -> 
E everywhere seems. to. have. been assumed by a kind of universal . ^ ^. 
instinct, -At one time it is concealed iu a tortoise, at pd B 


-ina fish, at another in the ocean, ab another in the. cloud, 


another in rocks, and at another in trees, Fire comes down p MAC 
. the sky or rises up from. the. earth at the bidding of priests, . | 
wizards, - and inspired. sages, "Though. it exists. everywhere, db ck r3 
i prefers, as a rule, to hide. “itself. lt "pas, therefore. to be sought ^. 
out, or stolen, or brought down by a bird, or rubbed out of wood uM ME 
spor Struck out of ‘rock. ` That- fire: exists in a latent form in 


i every. ‘particle. of mattér was ‘taught by Scientific: men in Europe 


s ‘up to a very recent date; and the “doctrine has. only lately been | 
` expelled. from our. school- books by the discovery that heat is ia 


cases merely a mode of motion. t 








E * * Tylor's Prinitióé, Calne: Vol. 35: p. 253: edit, 187 t. Ben. ‘alas Prescott 5 i E 
pe ‘Conquest of Mexico, Book J, Chap. IIl, p. 62, where he says: '4 "Tezcatli- o 00 
Es ME pòca WAS. called the soul of ihe world, and was Supposed to have been T 






*MB creator” = 








d the Greeks. 


citi The notion of the. wot being fringed. with fire c oceurs in the poet Gray, 2 
se : who says of Milton: “He passed the flaming bounds ‘of space and time:? ^. .- 

Ode on the Progress of Poesy). In. Japan the four quarters of the =~ 
A a e represented as the “Gods of the Four Quarters,” and the heads’). - 
T of hci E idola. is “ surrounded with flames”; (see Unbeaten. Tracts 





b 








not Closely. allied to the hypothesis of a cosmic fire, which i is j sup- EE 
.. posed to animate the body of nature in the same way asthe  — 
 .Jife-üame animates the body of man, is the recognition of the |  - 
aa all-ruling | Sun, who sheds” his: ‘liquid beams, fraught with life —— 
. and light into the generative pores of the earth, "and who by -—. 
Mo his own à undeviating course through the heavens affords; the best - 


"d Religion of p Aate by Rav: Callaway, a Missionary i in South Africa, 7 o . 
oe Part E o The deity named was worshipped as.. Heaven- god,- Thùnderer, NIA 
«7 Qreator, and. as the. firat great. ancestor of mankind, like Prometheus. by. - 


His (i Letter vut, P 72, by Miss s Arabella Bird : p “Murray, sol 

















Hie wet his lotos AS 
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D E of that fixity aa per of which hai isin part the cause. PE 
le alinost all the ancient civilizations, from China to Peru, the =" 
Fo fun has been. pointed to as the type of the divine nature the = 
|. .. pattern to kings and rulers, his- vice-regents or descendants: Sen ee 
-. On earth, and the maker and. sustainer of the universe, In m ^I 
- Egypt. he was worshipped as Creator with the title of. RS, i Ino. ar eae 
i Assyria with that of Bel, and in Phoenicia. with that of Baal. Fe, 
DM Oi Persia, under the name of Mithra, he was the close ally. and Ec 
associate, but not the equal, of. the “ all-ereative. Spirit,” Ahura o 
pv Mazda. + In. India his creative powers are distinctly recognized ^ |. 
Es both among the Brahmanized or so- -called Aryan’ tribes and Sos isum 
among the non-Aryan or indigenous. By the former he is caled o 0 
.. “the soul of the world," dimd jagatas, and receives the various . ^ 
. mames of Surya, Savitar, Pushan, Mitra, Vishnu, &e. By the == 
latter. under the various. names. of Sing- -bonga, Büra. Pennu, or CE 
-. Bella Pennu, he is reckoned the maker of all things i in heaven and | ^. 
. earth, and is said to have brought the inferior deities into. being, wein 
that they might serve as bis agents in carrying out the minor =. 
.. details of the. universal scheme + In the New World he is vene- — 
~- rated by many of. the hunting ines as the symbol and minister . 
o. of Kitchi Manito, the Great Spirit, as Mitbra was of Ahura Mazda 9 
in the old creed of Persia. In Mexico under the name of Tez- = 
. eatlipoca he almost ‘superseded, (as we have shewn already), — 
» the “old-old-god,” who. personified | the primeval creative fire, ^. 
-In Peru, under the name of Ynti,.he superseded and usurped. T. 
. the functions of an older deity, “Pachacamac,” “he who sustains uo 
or gives life to the universe." S In Japan, before the days o 
Buddhism, he was worshipped under titles which: signified Vivl- . ^ 
< flet, Ful£iler, Souklodger; and is to this day declared to be |. 
(the ancestor of. the. Micados, as he was that of the Incas in dace 
old kingdom of Peru. |- An eternal, parentless, uncreated Creator. NE a] 
-.. is worshipped. by the savages of Polynesia under the name of = 
Au Taaroa, who. is variously. represented. à as the god of fire, or rot P 








ee p g* Hine “Basebtus (in Præparat, eaujgetion: L 6); describes the Phoni- "e | 

zn ejans. and Egyptians as holding that. the Sun, ‘Moon and Stars are the ^ - 

.: c Bole causes of the- generation and. destruction. of. M things. | E Tylor'a ume 

: Primitive Culture, Vol. I], p..268. E i 

op The relations of Mitra to Ahura Mazda are | aeoenbed i in page LXI, ee ET 

E of Introduction to- Zend-Avesta, in Vol. Iv, Sacred Books of the East DI 

. . .$ Ahe expression dima jagatas occurs in. Rig-Veda, I, 115,1, and i in A bs 

EN. oi “many other. places. " The worship - of Büra Pennu. or Bella. Pennu by tho | x : 

.. JKhends of Orissa is described in Macpherson’s India, p. 84.. ME 

DE Prescotts. Conquest of Peru, Vol. I, Chap. TH, p. 87, Note Hi: edit. 38 50. Peg 

Poo 00 Mythology of ithe Ancient Tapanase, } P Aj ‘boing, an article in au 14 
ES us mitatr P No, Ovi, sul. 1878. E | ee 
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c dis or "m Ay The. wide-arching, sun- holding, dightgiviug, v rain- i3 js 


"giving sky has sometimes been more honored as Creator than —- 


D ‘the Sun. himself. ` Nyongmo | among the Negroes of the Gold- 


coast, Zeus or Jupiter among the Graco- Roman states, Odin. ae 


among the Norse, and Tien among the Chinese, are conspléuous: =: 


ME representatives of the Sky-god in this imperial capacity. * The > . 


K -following extracts from indigenous poetry will shew that the mind oa 
.. Of the savage, in seeking. to realize. the unity and omnipresence 
.-. of creative power, could sometimes rise to the same level as 


ue that of the ‘Greek or Egyptian or Brahman, and pee like them : 2 
oe the sun or Qus or fire as the foundation of his creed :- e-—— s - 
Oe was; T aaroa was his name ; he abode | ^ o 





Jn the void. No earth, no sky, no mens PE Ta m M der A 


. . Taaroa calle, but nought answers. sf 
-Alone existing. he. became. the universe. |. 
.'The props are Taaroa; the vocks.are .- 
^25 os Taaroa; the sands are Taaroa ; M it is. 
noster d he himself i is s named.” pe T 
aie J^ rug -paljintio. 
eds à de » alip Zins 8b yh, Zevs botpdvos, 2 


Rede TOL 7d i máva: xan rau cc a ; aci ee 
di pete | HH Gr "eect. 
oS Ki He r rises, sauder the eye of the SUD, 
dA water, and of fire, eolleetive power...  .. 
o. -Of the gods ; ; he fills heaven, earth, and dy 
Extr MEY his luminous net; he is the soul 
DITE OF all that i is fixed. or mov sable. a 7 





ee India. 
Pe qui I fes apni the kentan re the sub. 
i am the seat of Neith, hidden in the. hidden, 
22v: Oovered in the covered, barred in the barred ; 
.. Unknown lam knowledge. 





5 Lam hid in the flame that never ceases to barn: a | p ANE 


d n > Heaven is shut up, and the. waters are enclosed. 
2o. Where the waters ra ge, there the fire is still, — 
os The abode of N eith is on the throat of Nunhur. 












E E Egypt. c MIB 
The "code. in Widi men gave . public. expression. to this faith mM 
AWS by. the. lighting of © Periodic Fires,—a custom which still ^. 
-vo prevails in. India, and once prevailed very. extensively through- => 


` Sout the Norse, the Slav, and the Germanic races. in Europe, and PU 
5. in several. parts. of. the New World in times preceding. the ox 
u ~ Spanish. conquest. ‘The object. of these festivals was to propitiate — as 











ve € Culture, Vol. J e 
M p.315. Odin's nature and antecedents are. deseribed | in | Mallet's Northern pon 
des A Chap. Mae Pe 91- L3: ,Bohws edition, 1889. | a sueta 








i A full; account of Taron and of ma various. names and. characters cade v | 
ich heis. ix ped by the Polynesian race is given in Tylors Primi > 
: pp. 312-4, Nyongmo is described i in the same work in ^. 








ae, . the Sun, whose celestial fire - kindles and “renews at stated ee 


periods: the generative fires of the earth; and hence the times 


| - selected: for the celebration of these ceremonies were the ‘solstice, ^ ^ - Se 
 theequinoxes and the beginnings of the agricultural seasons, = 


Men seem to have thought that by a general lighting of fires. 


. .. in fields and hill-tops they renewed the energies of the sun itself, = ~ 

. 88 if passed through the various phases of growth or decay.  - 
While the sun was rising in the morning, they revived the ^. 
slumbering flame and put new fuel on the hearth or altar, or ^ ^. 
.. if the last spark in the ashes was extinct, they performed the > 


. rite of the New Fire by rubbing wood on wood. This custom ^. 


.. (as we learn from the Vedas) was observed with great punctie ` 


77. Quoted. from articl 





< Housness by Brahman householders during the earliest age ofo 


. Indian culture. In Europe at the midsummer solstice, when the ^ 


gun had reached his zenith and appeared to be. standing still, . i 


burning wheels were sent rolling down the billsides, as if to. 
help him to surmount the summit of the sky, and begin ^ ^ 


. his descent on the other side. In America, too, the great feast ^ 


. of Raymi held at Cuzco was celebrated at the time of this - ne 
Solstice, At the winter solstice, wheu the Sun had completed his 


annual round, public bonfires were lighted to symbolize the birth. : 


 .day of the new sun aud stimulate his energies for the eomiug ` 


year. The Yule log of Ohristmas-tide in our own country is 


a survival of this custom. In India the two great fire festivals, = ^. - 
. Diwali and Holi, mark the seasons, when the two great annual . . 
harvests are cut, and the new ones are sown: but the mass of |. ^ 


_ legend, which has accumulated round these festivals, has destroys... 
 . d almost every trace of their real significance and. history. ^ ^... 


"Some nations, like the Etruscans in. the Old. World and the o 00 
Peruvians and Mexicans in the New, carried these ideas to & . ^. 


high degree of development, and celebrated with magnificent = 


| v ceremonies the. renewal. f the secular. or. astronomical periods, - 


= which might be shorter than a cen tury, Some details of the festival pa ee 


.. among the Aztecs have heen preserved. Ou the last night of ^^ 
. every period (52 years) every fire was extinguished, and men ^ — 


proceeded in solemn procession to some sacred ‘Spot, where with |. ^ 
awe and trembling the priests strove to kindle anew fire by ^ .. 


— . ‘friction: It was as if they had a vague idea that the cosmos, with 9 - 


. its sun, moon, and stars, had been wound up like a clock for | ^ ^ 


a definite period of time. And had they failed to raise the vital = 


_ spark they would. have believed that it was because the great fire j : S . | "m 


was being extinguished at the central hearth of the world.” * - 





e Quoted. from article on Fire in. Encycl. Britannica, 9th edition; last > 
." page of article, The annual fire festival in honor of Neith is described |... — 


in Teile's Religion of Egypt (Viitbuer’s edit 1882), p. 208. The ceremony ——— 








— « fu Some countries the assimilation of life to a flame was pressed = 
gH nearer home by the theory that the process of generating ——— — 
anew fire by the friction of two pieces of wood, one of harder and — > 
he other of softer substance, was the exact counterpart of the =| 
_. Process by which anew birth is generated in the animal body. = =~ 
. Nowhere is this theory more explicitly announced than in one ^ 
— of the hymns of the Indian Vedas:—" This process of friction, of- 


 :'fg&meration bas begun, Bring this mother of the people; (the | 
— flower wood); let us rub out Agni as was done in the days — 
- «of od, Skilled in the process bring the upper wood (the male) . 


^ iínto contact with. the lower one lying under it, Being im- |  . 
 .'"pregtated she brings forth the vigorous Agoi? * The word = 
- entule, whose phallic meaning is well known to elassicab ——— 
- geüders, was derived from a root signifying the boring stick used — 
-o for kindling new fire; and the word cexépe in Greek has ——— 











-- t solitice i8 alluded to in Braud's Populer Antiquities, p. 166. Thé Yule log of 
5 Ohristttas-tide ig mentioned in p. 247 of the same work. ^ o = 0 en 
<O g;* Rig-Vida HI, 29, 1-45 quoted in Muir's Sanskrit Texts, Vol. V, p. 209, 

- The same comparison is also implied in Sakuntala, IV, 84. In his Zarly 

- History of M 

simply a block of wood, by which the boring stick was held steady as it was 


. ofthe burning wheel performed annually in Europe at the summer è 


of Mankind, Note (3). p. 255, 3rd ed. 1878, Mr. Tylor conjectures - 
$ upper wood © (utiardrant), used in Hindu ceremonies, was 


E being drilled into the lower wood ; and he appears to refer to certain Buro- 


pean scholars (Kuhn, Roth, &e.,) as holding this view, If this supposition - 
v Ee m 


Gorreot, the whole. foree of the comparison or metaphor described 





- ^n the Vedie extract would be destroyed. But the supposition is entirely ^. 
^. &rPoheous. The witardrani is not a block used for steadying the boring stick. — 


^5 This the boring stick itself, I referred tbe question to Babu. Rajkumar — 


> Barvádhikári, professor of Sanskrit.in the Canning College, Lucknow, and = 
_.. the substance of his reply was as follows: The upper arani} or boring stick, ~ 
-.. gonsisted of à piece of Sami tree sharpened at one end into a point, which 


< 4s. culled. mantha pramantha, or shanku. The lower arani was a plank. 





x . carved out of the aswattha wood, which is of softer fibre than the Sámi 7 : r 
^. Phe other end of the boring stick is surmounted by a small iron knob, ^ ^. 
^ whieh fits into an iron plate prepared for the purpose. It is this iron plate 








fé by this means. One person, who is generally the Brahman's own wife, 


hich keeps the boring stick steady. It takes two persons to generate new ` p 


-Jerks the cord twisted round the boring stick; while the other, the fire- > 
priest himself, keeps the boring stick steady in its place, and holds the two — ^. 
-e Woods together, and repeats maniras, or mystic texts for the production ofthe . = 


.'. sacred fire, as the boring stick revolves. ‘The processis therefore very similar. ^^^ 


-> to that by which the Esquimaux kindle a new fire in the arctic regions, A - 

























ré.of the Esquimaux method is given in Mr. Tylors Early History of ———— 
ind, p: 242. The only difference is thatthe savage sees nothing sacred ^ 
he provess ; whereas the Indian fire-priest regards it with feelings of the ——— 





EA 
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Rr the. detis sense “of ‘the. bain on "whidh TM. B fire of the ee 

e Household i is kept eonstantly burning, and the passage to the ^ = 

. uterus in which 2 new life is conceived, The same notion must. hk 
have been present to the minds of our Teutonic ancestors; for | 

the need-fires, by which they sought. to secure. fertility. to fields Ce m 

and health to flocks, could only be. ligh ited by married men, and — ^. 
. only by the method of rubbing wood on wood; and on such  . 

. 9ecasions an image. of- Fro, adorned as usual with his phallic  . 
— symbol, was often erected close at hand.* The“ auspicious . ^. 
plank," in which the fire-drill was bored in. Roman ceremonies, .- x 
|. Was made of ivy or the vine; and the relation. of the Arens ^ 13 U^ 
2 tO, the harder aud stronger tree which supports. it was. understood. Me 

. to be the same as that of wife to husband. t Similarly in Hindu 
ceremonies the lower wood is taken from the branch of an ^.  - 
 -üswattha or sacred fig tree; and the aswattha- selected forthe = 
_ purpose must be one growing. as a parasite. out of the Sámi or 

acacia, from which the boring stick or upper wood is taken. 4 sed 
[wall these instances it is the. friction method of. ‘kindling sit. 

og new fire. which symbolizes the process of generating. a new life, oo. 

- Sometimes, however, the concussion method was interpreted in” 
| & similar light. In the marriage ceremonies of the Norse, thé = 
.. union of man and wife was ‘solemnized by the bridegr oom placing: Tae. 

a hammer, «the instrument. with which. Thor. RUE. dre: aud P egt 
2j water out. of a eloud;, in the Jap of. the bride} s Var WM 





MO "The following curious Jassage is. quoted. by Mr. Kemble, i. in i 
Bastiat, Book I, Chap. XH, pp. 388-9), from the Chronicle. of. Lanercos, ^^ 
o AD. 12608: € Quidam bestiales, habitu elaustrales, mon auimo, docebant /^ °° 
"idiotas patrie iguem. "confrictione de lignis: educere . et. Simulaehrüm d uw 
© Priapi statuere, et per hio bestiis succurrere, ^^ - A 

oo uut Tabulam. felicis: muterie, see Mr. - Kelly's. Jule Buropedn. Folklore. Sa 

: uA Ghape AL, p. 44. Compare. Horace, Epod. IT, * Ergo aut adultá. vitium, - ui ed 
/. propagine altas maritat populos." Compare - also. Rig Veda, X, 10:14; 4 2.7. 

. “Thou shalt embrace another man, O Yam, asa creeping plan enibraces Poi Y 

— :& tree, But the most graphic account of ‘the. marital connection supposed =... 
^to exist between the tree and the creeper. occurs in. Ramayana, Book. XE sup 

| > where, when Káma (the. Indian Cupid) had inspired the. whole. creation — mM 

-~ - With the love passion, it is said that “the tree beut its boughs. to kiss the ~~ 

(. : ereeper. (See Growses Ramayana, p. 46). | Compare alo. the song a d- T 
in eee to the Ohief in the Lady of the Lake ;— au 


Oh that the rosebud, which blooms in 3 you island, js Nr. FT. 
<. Were wreathed in a garland around thee to twine. o = 


ae i Tho dienen] rouder will recollect the. Graecian’ fable, in. which. irion o oa 

: hea. ‘He attempted. to ravish Juno, is thrown off upon a cloud, whom he ^. '- 
... embraces and who thus becomes the mother of the centaurs. _ An illustrà- o o (700 
tion of Thors hammer, inserted: in the curved or central part. of a-pair of ^ 5 
 pineer& may be seen in Vol. I of Rivers of Life, by Major General . o 
ca "orlong, -Edit... 1883, p. 84. As & rule, however, the coucussion method | ^. - 
|0 Was not: "considered. such a suitable symbol of the process of generation. ^^. |... 
E Ved as “the: friction. method, n y Heme, for ere flint. and y steels were nöt ara 
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: The identification of the process ob fré me. wil that” 5 E 
E Iife:making explains the markedly amorous character ascribed = > 


ja most mythologies to. the. deities of fire, sun, ot. sky. ‘The. 


- love-adventures’ of Zeus, the supreme sky-god of the Greeks,— —— E E 
of. Apollo, their national sun-god, —and of Hercules, whose mythic |. | 


“labours symbolize the sun ‘toiling | with 'exbaustless- energy 


 throngh the obstacles of wind, cloud, and rain, are among the ^ 


-most dramatic episodes of- Greek mytholog y. “Indra, the great RS 
god of the Indian. sky, surpasses even the Olympian Zeus in 


: -Jascivious. recklessuess ; for he seduces the - wife of a holy sage o- ` 

"and makes love to Dánavi or demoness, while his. dissolute uc 
-"ebürt, unlike. Olympus, is- peopled with courtezans, —the lewd |. - 
- Apsaras who (as their. name implies) were the. "Teermaids eb 
- the Indian. sky-ocean, * Freyr, the sun-god of the Norse, is ^ . 
~ less. fickle in his desires than. Zeus or Indra; Dut he undergoes ^^. 


a more passionate love-labour than either in his Joug and painful 





i “courtship of the earth-goddess Gerda. "The nine months’ wait- —— 

. ing, till’ she at last ceases to be cold and yields to his wooing, = 
typifies the patient and at last successful efforts of the sun to — 
- pierce the frost: bound: surface of the earth in Iceland and. Nore | 
hern Scandinavia+ In Mexico, before its conquest by the ^. 
E Spaniards, t the gun- -god (Tezcatlipoca} | was typified (as we have 


-oalr eady. seen) by a youth distinguished for his pone beauty and 7 


masculine vigor, Four beautiful mai were selected to keep 


= him 





| company, till the day came round when he n to be offered | ^: 


zu up. in sacrifice. + In the old religion of Peru, the Inca or reign- . — 


: e “es 


Sane Ó———— Á—— i rader ERE 


Gg dug CEDE: was _ believed to de a descendant oF the sua e 


Ht allowed to be need for. pee the. ad fre p tlie. bens if “this” l 


i happened. to go. out. See Coulange’s La Citie Antique, Chap. I. The flint MS 
and steel were adopted by the. Latin. church in order to emphasize the ren oo 
~-nuneiation of the heathen rite ELO 
- ",* See note (158) in page 82 of Muir’ s " Sanaürit. Tests, Vol. Y, A hate Pg 


iE Indra makes love to à Dátavi, that'is, a womsn of the Asura or demon tribe. 


^ Inone place, (Big Veda, VI, 406,9) Indra is called au E: , Which din 


o füyana ‘explains. mille membra virilia habens. The. sage whose vite was | 
~ Seduced by. Iudra was. Gunter: and the wife's name was Ahalyá. Tbe. - T 
; oBtory . "told not the. Vedas, but .in the. Ramayana, . | My, oui 
.. Wheeler < History of. India, Nol L> p. 49) ‘thinks: that the myth must: s 
~ have originated. in’ “the: opposition: of the Brahmans: to the worship. of 7707053 
. Indra? The interpretation, however, given in the text is more simple ~ 
^. and less. hypothetical, - besides IUE much. more in accordance ` with. the. teur de 


8p of. ancient. mythology 






Wat Tales. by. Karl ‘blind, p. P. $45: | Contemporary. ‘Review, October MH a 





i hot responsible forthe inter pretation Bru E me of the 1 ré ason n why these a 
> Maidens: were pg to o the. ejus. pm M | bd 


ts Conquest of Meaico, Vol. I, p 68. This author however, Hoa 
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. bimself, and it was made an essential badge of his solar origin and — 
office, that he should be furnished with an immense seraglio, ^ . 
such as would have put even the Hebrew Solomon to shame or ^ ^ ^ ^. 
|. jealousy. The “virgins of the sun” as fastas- they came of age ^ ^ ^ 
." were perpetually being added to the number of his brides, until — . 
. the list“ amounted in time not only to hundreds, but thousands"* — > ^. 
. . Perhaps Solomon himself thought he was doing honor to the = 
gods of sun or fire, whose worship he had embraced to the — 
neglect of that of Jehovah, by keeping a prodigious harem. = 0 
_ The animals chosen to represent the deities of fire, sun, or sky, o. 4 
appear to have been selected more on account of their amorous. © > 
-disposition and masculine power than for any other reason. Thus ` 
.  Parjanya, one of the numerous sky-gods of the ancient Hindus, = 
.. was likened at one time to “the procreative horse,” ab ` 
.. another to “the impregnating bull" Horses were sacrificed-tothe ^ 
sun by the Greeks on mount Tayigetus, and the same animals, as - 
Herodotus tells us, were sacrificed to the sun by the Massagete of — - 
— Tartary. + The chariot of Püshan, one of the Vedic sun-gods, was ^. 
drawn by a team of goats. Thor, the Norse god of thunder and 
.. rain, whose hammer was the sacred type of nuptial procreation, = 
. was called “ the stern lord of goats ;” and it was by these his chariot |  —. 





. ., ..* Prescott’s Conquest of Peru, Chap. IIl, p. 107. This serves to.ex- ^ ^. 
. plain the, extraordinary custom which has prevailed in many parts ^ = 
of the world, and notably in India, of temple women, whose attaech- — ^ — 
. ment to the god of sun or fire takes the form not merely of dancing and = - 
. Singing before the shrine, but of devoting themselves to his ministering = 0 
.. priests, and by implication to the god himself, in a manner lessinnocent |... ^ 

... ..but more characteristic of the phallic attributes ascribed to him. "Herodotus ^. - P 
— = tells us that there was a chamber on the top of Belus' temple, with only ^.^... 
. ` & bed and table ; -and that. a Theban temple was provided with a couch, © ^ 
^. fo which: the proudest ladies of the land were accustomed to go. It£is ^. ^ 

related in I Samuel, II, 22 that the sons of Eli, the High Priest of the ^ | 
. - Mosaic Tabernacle, established.a similar custom ‘among the Israelitish. ^^. ^ 
^. . women ^" who assembled at the door.” In contrast with this guilty custom, © ^ 
 . “Spenser has given us in Faerie. Queene, Book IIT. Canto VI,an account of |^... 

. ;; how the nymph Chrysogone became unconsciously pregnant by the Sün- 9 
- god, as she lay asleep under the open sun.after bathing in a fresh stream of > 
00557: Miraculous may seem to him that reads 9. 0 iiep son To S ooa 
. “So strange example of conception: = 0507 


`- ..* But reason teacheth that the fruitful seeds. |. 
o. Of all things living, through impression |^ = 

.. . OF the sun beams in moist complexion, |. | 
<x .*Dolife conceive and quiekened are by kind." ^. ^. — 


-` 4 Rig Veda V, 82,6: and Rig Veda VIL 101,6; “Parjanya is the bull 
~ f" that impregnates all the cows: in him. is the. soul of the moving and, a 
“stationary world." . For the Massagete, see Herodotus I, 216, and IV |. ^. 





was drawn. * The same animal was sacred to the Egyptian ——— 
- pun-god, Hesiri or Osiris, who was worshipped in connection — 
-with the Nile as the author of life, fertility, and abundance, — 
. The bull has been more widely honoured inthis respect than any | — 
by the name of Muevis, was consecrated to Rá, the other 
. great sun-god in the old religion of Egypt; and another kind | 
of bull kaown ag Hápi or Apis was worshipped in the 
game country as denoting the procreative energy of Hesiri and — 
— the Nile T Siva, the great fire-god in the modern creed of — 
- omylem of the bull andthe lingam; and living bulls are to . 
^ this day dedicated. to this deity as they were dedicated to RÁ — 
and Hesiri more than 3,000 years ago in Egypt. i The winged bulls = 
. phat have been exhumed of late years from the ancient temples ^. 
ef Assyria exhibit the sun-god partly in the character of the — 
-celestial bird, which takes its daily fight across the sky, and — 
partly in that of the vigorous bull, who sheds life and fertility — 
. „on the earth. The herds of cattle sacred to Apollo, the sun-god . 
of the Greeks, are known to every reader of Homer. Strange ———— 
-tales are told in Hellenic history or tradition of the brazen > 
bull possessed by Phalaris, the potentate of Agrigentum in B.C. > 
570, in the interior of which human victims were said to have — 
“the bull o | | 





ull of brass was an effigy to Apollo, to whom human viese € > 
= were offered in the island where Apollos own cows were |. 
paid to graze ; just as human victims were sacrificed to Tezont- > 
. poca in. the sun-religion.of Mexico. Most readers are aware of. — 
"he myth in which Zeus assumes the form of a bullin the o - 
p "pursuit. of. 2 love adventure. : In the old creed of Persia the bull Hu 
. was the most sacred of animals; but by the time when the. 












<- | # Rig Veda VI,57,3. Thorpe's Edda, edit. 1866, Part I, p. 57 andp. 60. — 
“The Nile was called by the Egyptians Hapi or Apis,—the very same ^. 


. name as that given to the sacred bull, and for obvious reasons, Both were. ^. 
 ..Worshipped as the male principles of generation. — — . 0 5 5 0 l5 


One of the Sanskrit _ 





or sprinkle. An‘older word for bull is grep (Ukshan), which is derived = 
.. from the root uégh, which means to sprinkle. Hence the Latin vaccaand — 
English ox. Every one who has lived in India is aware that Siva’s bulls —— — 

d by .the British Government, and that they are the only =. 


. < bulis employed by the people for breeding purposes. In this respect they —— 
. mustain the phallic character of the deity, to whom they are dedicated. — 
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NE  Vendidál s Was compiled, its worship had already. patsed fon the a£ Wu 
` - adoration of the living bull to that of the mythical mundane == 
. monster, who was killed by the evil spirit, and from whose | ^. 


 ereative limbs and life-giving blood all animals and plants. were 


believed to have sprung :—^* Hail, holy bull! Hail to thee, bee — ^. 
= meficent bull! Hail to thee, who makest i increase! Hail to thee; = 
Who makest growth! Hail to thee who dost bestow thy gifts. 9. 
upon the excellent faithful, and who wil bestow them on the ^ 
.— faithful yet unborn.’ But this pious invocation to the mythle = ^. 
. : -world-bull-of Persia is nothing in comparison with. the myth of . o 
ec. Egypt, according” to which “the” “primeval Apis was: miraculously = 0 
|: — born of a virgin cow, the Creator himself. having over-shadowed > 
her with : an effluence of his own fire, a. spark of the ethereal = 
.. essence. * The cat, as an emblem of the erotie character of = 
the sun, is known from Scandinavia to China, It was believed .— 
— by the. Norse that the chariot of Freyja,. the love-goddess, 
? and her brother Freyr, the sun-god, was drawn bya team of = 
> eats. In 1871 nearly half the marriages in Scotland took place di us 
|| on Freyja s day or Friday ; while in England, by a natural reaction, ^^ — 
PET Friday has come to be considered an unlucky day for the celebra-  - 
. tion of such events, In Egypt the Great Cat (Mau) ie explained. PS 
in the Book of the Dead,—a- manuscript, of immense’ antiquity — 
^ —-to have been a symbol. of the sun, or the sun-god himself. | ^. 
It was the custom in those days to expel evil spirits by a gate ^00 
. adorned with a’ cats head ; and up to the time of Herodotus and - mu ee 
.. for.some centuries later live cats were kept in temples and held = ^. 
upto popular. worship. In China it is customary even Bow to 
i... puta wooden eat on the gable ends of the roofs of houses, this ERU 
- ^. being considered à Nue: against the. ) demons vt. | barrelit, er e 
: igen, and death. ]ocu ee ce 


i C TUN "Vendidád, Far gard. XXL n daered Books oft the po "Yol, Tv p 294, RE M 
poe edit. 1880). This Fargard is devoted to the praises of ‘Water and Light— . P 
^^ "hoth of which are addressed as. life-giviog and. healing powers: The chap- oie 
< >. ter well commences with the praises of the Holy Buil, which strikes water 5 
Gut of the clouds or cows, and sheds showers of heat and moisture: into: tho |. VD 
|. generative pores of the earth: The primeval bull praised i in this. hymn WAS 77 
ene of the most conspicnous objects in the bright or good creation by 7 
Shura Mazda; butit was killed by the Evil Spirit, Abriman, the &uthor ^ 7 
5. 0 of the dark creation, with the help.of. Gahi. When the bull was killed, all’ ^^ 
kinds of animals and plants sprang up out of the fragments. This is describ- bs e d 
ed in Bundahis, Chap. XIV, (Sacred Books of the East, Vol V, p. 48). 0 00> 
- .. "The three great fires of. ancient. Irán. (Fr6ébak, Güsasp and ~ Barzin-Mitrd), ore 
| are said to have first rested on. the back of the mundane ox. See Bundas ^ ^ ^. 
Poo his, Chap. XVII, 2-7... The miraculous birth of the premeval Apis i is told i in. DN On 
B -Feile s drip ‘Religion, Edit. 1889, p. 100, E 
o5 See Goldziher’s ‘Mythology of the Hebreos excursus D, p. 349: "edit. 
Be London, II See also dA DOE tyo article on 1 Water "ales, by Karl Blind, . 
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life 


‘tn the. individual body, so a  — 


. pablic fire kept constantly burning on a central hearth or altar — 
- represented the collective life of a tribe, state, or nation, and was — 
worshipped as such by the community. In the ancient world, 


- both.in the east and west, and in the new world discovered by - 
~ Columbus, almost every form of political life centred round a pub- 


. -iefire, The perpetual fame that burns self-kindled and self. 


nourished at Baku, on the borders of Europe and Asia, is almost 


. "ihe only fire that has survived, at which pilgrim fire-worshippers —— 
.— from various lands, (Ghehers, as the Moslems call them), can yet — ^. 
:- rekindle the dying embers of a creed, that was once the dominant = 


faith in Egypt, Western Asia, and Europe. The glowing antici- 





—. pations of Zarca, the renowned Gipsy king, who aspired to be. m i P 


<- the Moses of his race, “the saviour of a people blessed by no - 


. prophet" give a true description of the conditions under which 
. seattered and wandering hordes have been welded into mighty 


o BERBER s 


y d en : ; E . 3 





‘DM guide my brethren forth to their new land, a eee 


9. Where they shall plant and sow and reap their own, ^0 NC CEN 


Serving each other's needs, and so be spurred 9 
.... “Yo skill in all the arts that succour life; /— .. ^ ^ 000 
C27 Where we may kindle our first altar fire ^ 50 
“From settled hearths, and call our Holy Place. | 
<: The hearth that binds usin one family” 


00s Servin 





‘Looking first to Eastern lands, where the oldest civilizations ^. 


` were founded, we find that almost every temple in Egypt had its — 
-.., Assyria; but the records are too scanty to enable us to speak > 


^ . positively as to whether perpetual fires were kept or not. The 





/. fire-pillars of Phænicia; and the temple of the Tyrian Baal, where —— 






in Contemporary Review, October 1881. What he says abont marriages in 
‘Seotland has been taken from Report of the Registrar General accompanying 


. the Census returns for 1871. What he says about China is on the authority —— 
Of Mr, N, B. Dennys, author of Folklore of China, He shows too that © = 








lonizier. Vol. L, p. 397, 337, &e, quoted by Tylor in Pri 
Vol. IL, p.255, edit. 1871, “An account of the perpetual ^. 





‘how much these Tyrian fires were reverenced and copied by the © — 


Israelites, Tt seems, indeed, from the accounts given in the "book -— E do 


.. . Of Exodus aud elsewhere, that a sacred fire dedicated not to Baal ^ — = 
| er Moloch, but to Jehovah, was one of the badges of the new — 
faith to which the Most High had called them, A fire speaking ——— 
|. t0 Moses from a bush, which fed the lame but was not consumed ^^. 
by it, typified that Jehovah would shortly deliver them unharmed ^ 


out of the furnace of affliction, into which their task-masters had = 


| i . thrown them, In the passage of the Red Sea a sacred. fire went ^^ sus 
. before them asa symbol of the Divine ‘presence,—“ a cloud (of ^. ^... 


smoke) by day and a pillar of fire by night" The law was de- ^ 


.. livered to them by “a voice exceeding loud” speaking out of the | 
. Smoke and flames of Sinai; “ Mount Sinai was altogether ina. ^. — 
Smoke, because the Lord descended upon it in fire:” (Exodus 

. XIX, 18). In their long wanderings through the wilderness, it | ^ 
.. was the sacred fire which shewed them when to halt, and when to. ^. 
. move forwards; (Exod. XL, 36-38). After the consecration of > 
. Aaron and his descendants to the high priesthood, “ there came oat — ^^ > 

— “a fire from before the Lord, and consumed upon the altar thè == — 


5 burnt offering and the fat" (Levit. IX, 24). It was specially pus 


| i ` prescribed among the ceremonial precepts of Moses that “the E 
“fire upon the altar should not be put out, and that the priest ^. 
“should burn wood on it every morning. The fire shall be ever - 


. Here is a distinct record of the establishmeut of a perpetual |. 
Zire to be maintained and watched by priests, like the perpetual — 


oos . ..* Aaron's sons, Nadab and Abihu, offered strange fire before the ^ 
“Lord, which He commanded them. not, there went outafire ^— ^. 

. from the Lord and devoured them.” (Levit. X, 1, 2). Lamps 

. are still kept constantly burning in the Jewish synagogues in — 

. . memory of the perpetual fire that burnt in the templeat Jerusa- . 


|»... lem, and asa symbol of the continuity of the national life =o ^ ^7 
“In the ancient creed of Medo-Persia we have shewnal  . =o 
= ` > ready how distinctly the life. of the individual body was |. ^. 
© defued to be “animal-fire which consumes both food and ` 


x water" The same people were. not less noted for the == 


_ keeping of perpetual fires in token of the collective life of the ^ ^.^. 
.. Hellenic sanctuary of Delos, because its perpetual fire impressed ^... ^. 
him too keenly with its resemblance to those of his own religion 
.. and country. But direct evidence of the existence of such ^. 0 
_. fires is furnished by the sacred books of the Persians them- 
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: fios. e. were kept. ‘constantly burning i in ERR on ihe zm E : 
` tops of mountains and were called. respectively Fróbak, Güsasp, 


. and Bürzin-Mítro. The Frôbak fire was at first established (as - 


the“ legend relates), “in the reign of king Vim on. the glorious 2 
T mountain in Khvárizem, ” a province to the east of the Caspian; = o 
afterwards “in the reign of king Vistasp, upon declaration from > 


urn revelation, it was. removed from : Khvárizem and established ^. 


c on the. shining mountain in Kavolist&n, the country of Kabul, . 
- “just as it remains there even now,” - - Here, then, is contem- |. 


E - porary testimony to the existence of a perpetual fire, which formed 
the nucleus of a. fire-worshipping. community in Cabul, in-about 





x .880. A. D, or two centuries subsequent to the. ‘overthrow of the oo” 
.— Sassanian ‘dynasty by the Mahommedans. The fire Güsasp wag 
^. established * on the. Asvanand mountain" in the province around ^. 
.. Lake: Kékast, * where it continually g wave protection to the world, |... 
until the reign of Kai-Khüsróhb," when the dominion of the UMS 
pe fire-worshippers | came to an. end, . and the sover dignty passed = 
foi the Arabs, The third fire was established on mount Révand, — 
_ “where ‘ “ until the. reign of king Vistüsp it ever assisted in like 

s manner, and continually afforded . protection." Wonderful stories |. 
: "were told.of these three fires,—how they were once blown into . 





 » $he.sea by the wind, and how they sprang up out of the water ^ ——— 


o8 like three breathing souls, to the back of the oz," the great » E 
de primeval world-bull, to which we have. already alluded. Per hen 


D the reign of Yim ”—the mythical ancestor of mankind,—'" every _ 






M duty was performed more fully through the assistance of these E 
-o M three fires.” * | Ever since the Mahommedan conquest in A. D, 651, — 


he fires of Persia have been. dying. out. Some. of the fire. d "n: 
fut worshippers took refuge i in India, and. in this. country, wherever |. 


- .Parsis are settled, an everlasting fire is kept, which is preserved = 
.: with amore ‘than vestal care, andi isever fed with. perfumes. and 7 
vibdrys well-blazing logs. An. oppressed remnant of the race still è =žă 
| . keeps up its. everlasting fires at Yezd and Kirman, in their = = 





id sold Persian land. Probably. these are the oldest fires that could » : cud 


e found in the face of the earth, 


TN 





- e ber a ds ii souls, ` 


‘urning to the classical soil of Giésce. and Tüly,w we é find that I p 
. Baéred fires kept. ‘constantly. burning on the public hearths or -=> 
enue were e the: centres. i around. which the a ancient commonwealths “ee 
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. grew up; and we have the testimony of the ancients them-  . 
selves that the extinction of the publie fire was considered the = ^. 


.— most fearful of all prodigies, because it typified the extinction —— a 


<> -of the state,* At Athens the life-flame of the state was pre- 
Served in a temple or court. called the Prytaneion; and as the 
>... gonstitution of the city expanded, the Prytanes (originally priests ^ 
. of Pyr or Fire) came gradually into. possession of almost the meer 
. entire political power. It was only by the union of the 12 ow 
fires of the 12 burghs or petty communities of. Attica, and ^ ^. 
. their location in a common hearth dedicated to Athene. Polias, 5517 
. that Athens became the first city in “Greece. The towns = . 
or burghs of Elis attached themselves to a publie fite at ^ AS 
.— Olympia, which was kept burning night and day in honor of | |. 
Pan, the god of shepherds; and it. was here that persons from . ^. - 
all parts of Greece assembled. to witness trials of athletic and =. =. 
artistic skill. The towns of Argolis. confederated themselves ^. 
around a common fire at the port of Kalauria, sacred. OS 
_ Poseidon, the guardian of the waves; and it was to this fire that — ` 
 . Demosthenes, the Athenian, fled for refuge from the. rage of | ^ - 
. Antipater. The burghs of Arcadia established an eternal fire © © 
 . at Mautinea, in honor of Demeter, the Earth-Mother; and it was =o 
only by the help of the league so formed, that the Theban — 
Epaminondas gained the decisive victory, which broke the power ^ . 
. of Sparta. The Cyclades of the J/Ecsan confederated -them- ^... 
. selves around the fire at. Delos, the sacred isle ofthe Sun-god, from = 
_.. which a new fire was taken every year by each member of the _ ae 
. league. All Greece attempted to confederate herself round the | o7 
| sacred fire, which was kept constantly burning at Delphi. In ^ o o 
^ . the states.of Greece, whenever the “public fire happened to. BO s 
|... Oui, all business was stopped, all tribunals: were closed, and the ^ — 
^: life. of the body. politic. was for the time suspended. | Whenever ju 
. flame from the public, fire of the, mother-state, and thus the ^ 
 eontinuity of the national life was preserved : or if no such flame > 5 
.. ,eould be procured, a new fire was publicly kindled by ‘the leader |... 
of the colony at the founding of the new city. Aristophanes an 
< . ,founding his city of birds gives a mock solemnity to the event > 
< - ^ by bringing in a priest, who kindles . a sacred fire, whilea poet ^ ^. 
^ sets up à strain of heroics, aud a soothsayer recites. oracles and ^. 
 ,  ,Buguries It was the neglect of such rites which according ^. 
. — to Herodotus was the cause of the destruction of the. new 
ooo os «Thucydides, IT, 15: Plutarch’s Theseus, 94, ^ Kc AE 
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ae “A fou aded. byt ‘the’ * Bparian Dorieus, only three years i E ; 2 


after its establishment, o 


T In Rome äs in n various states: of Greece, ua ‘perpetual NM 
e "fie kept burning on the public altar was the erria rohdws, = > 
o the hearth-firé of the city, round which. ihe hopes and fears of o 
. the citizens were centred, just as in. private houses the perpe-. 
tual fire maintained in ihe inner court of the building was the —— 


j -rallying point of all the interests, traditions, and duties of the  — 
household. The celebrated fire. of Vesta, - established first at 


Alba Longa and afterwards transferred to the foot of the Palatine ee 
ios DET on which the oldest parb of Rome was built, was. believed Fio. 
^. to have been carried into Latium by “the pious Æneas” from | = 


E the'altar of king Priam's hearth and to have beeen re-lighted. Ue 
yel DT the pt Numa from. the sun-beams, Rome Pu 2c io 











put fee. was foerat a oe of. 3 permanence of the Divine z 


Au Vesta, that i is, the pure : flame itself, had no imago: €-—3 a 


‘Esse. diu stultus Vesti simulacra putavi : bo > | 
- Moz didici curvo nulla subesse tholo; 

ES inextinctus templo celatur in illo, 
chen nullam Pol nec gie habet. 


Fasti i VI, 295. qM 


c ^ presence, and. partly of the continuous life of the state. In. E 
Rome dt was only the last. Ovid was. astonished | to find that ae 





Pe. “was. i: pally: master. e m "Roma: empire; n he en E E 
had assumed charge of this. Vestal fire and taken upon himself —. o= 
t title aod "functions. of: Poner. Mazimus; hat. is. the E E 


P ^e Herodoti y, 42. Te was. jM. Gece 4 oe in dis ied. ad ore | p. 
Ds - abad lU work called Ia Cie Antique. iof which a condensed translation hag) . c> 








L Stat ER ; 





no Tities or Sabines a and, Luceres - or e Hitrdeeans." 





en published ‘by Mr. Barker), first drew attention to the vast importance ^ 
arb played. by sacred: fires in the formation: caf ‘the. Greek: ana Pie 


Fasti IV. "he. ‘three: tribes” were > Ranges (Romans proper), | : | ut 
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a nidum in def ot the eternal. fro, which. guarded. the. life- MU 
e flame of the eternal city. * 24 BÉ 
~The. great. historical fires of. FON (tosco- Bonen: word” died o d 
I out with the decay of the polytheistic creeds which fed them. ^ ^. 
<c But, like the fabled Phoenix of Egypt, they sprang into a new life. ^ 
immediately afterwards out of their own ashes. The “eternal | 
- .— lamps," which still burn in the. Latin and Byzantine churches, |. 
were lighted (in a metaphorical, if not a literal sense) from the =- 
. . embers. of those pagan flames, It is well known that there is 07 
`. no element so sacred as fire in the Roman Ritual, and thatthe ^ , . 
^— title of Pontiff or Pontifex. Maximus has descended to the head | ^ - 
of the Latin church, who now reigns at Rome as the spiritual ^ ^ — 
and once the almost. ‘political successor of Augustus. It.was coo 
urged by Bishop Strossmayer, in the presence of the 700: pree 2000 
^ —]ates assembled at the late Ecumenical council, that the Pope 7 v2 
of Rome could not be declared infallible, because Marcel ling, ce: 
..Wwho. was Pope from 296 to 303 A. D. “was neither more nor == 
.— f ]ess than an idolater, having. entered into the temple. of. Vesta 0000 
| z and offered incense to the goddess.” + | dew. i 
. Perpetual fires were kept by many nations of the old world. Supe 
TA outside the. reach of Greek or Roman influence. The: Demaras DURUM 
of South Africa are keeping one to this day; aud its care is en- ^. " 
 . trusted to the King's own. daughters, The old Germans. kept ad o 
; Piden d lamp before the. statue of Thor, their god of thunder, |. ^. 
3 s he Pr ussians had an t everlasting dn which the Crive | or ‘Sacrificing ogee 


aa Ope do hen serving ; the fire | teat, the ps AH RE d be » nolla ated. ce me : 
ut by mortal. breath. $ i2 "At p in. proe a "perpetual | Are was im a 





Du » which the Pontifex Maximus was preside or “principal. E. d 
oo. 05 This event is related in. Major cnet arenes work e called Rivers of A 
a ND Life. Vol. I: edit. 1888, p. 340. E 

Of Fendidád, Fargard bd V,.8 (26). The name by whieh: ‘the: Parsis How E 
- o eallthe mouth-veil is Penom, ‘manifestly a contraction of Paittddne. ‘The >+ 4> 
UR NUT mono end is sut worn ri id fre pne of the Tázià ribs; whe livei in A Ee. 
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Zassiitatued 1 in i àt Bridglt, the bright or shining si Ue was 


surrounded by a fence, which no man was allowed to approachs ^. 
.and was mot to. be blown on with ihe mouth, but only with bel- a 23 


tows. Wee 


"isibg froin- TM old to the new rors we find that the a ju 
“notions and rites were in active force at the time of the discovery .. 


of America;—such is the uniformity of human instincts. — The 


 Azteos of Mexico, no less than the Prytanes of Athens, received. ub 
< ambassadors in their temples of fire, where, as at the national — 


- hearth, they feasted their foreign guests. In every Mexican temple Us 


“there were two altars, on which fires were kept, as” mno aye m 
^ able as those of Vesta” + The use of a common fire-temple of ^. 
circular form, tike the shape of Vesta’s temple at Rome, testified = > 
-1o the common origin of the Assenai and Maicha tribesin the same © x 
‘continent. The Mobiles, the Chippeways, and the Natchez had each | 
OW corporation. of Vestals.- If the Natchez let their fire die out Be 
de were bound to renew it» from. the Mobiles. - "The Moquis — -— 
- Pueblous, and Comanches had also their perpetual fires. "The Red- ` 
< skins discussed. important. affairs at the council fires, around 

lich each Sachem or delegate marched: three. times, turning all 0 
“sides of his person ‘towards the flame. «Tt was a saying among. ^. 
our ancestors,” said an Iroquois chief in 1758, “that when the 
JB goes out at Onondoga,"—the. Delphi of the League, —“ we |. |. 


f gallon longer be a people.” 4 ut The national fire of the Natchez | 






astern Persia. "The: eustom is aded to in Strabo XV, 14. The same 


“yale is prescribed i in Mapu's Institutes, Chap.. IV, sloka 58: © Let him (the : : ri 
" Brahmin) not. blow the fire with. his mouth; Jet him not throw any. foul. 


.&hing into the fire, nor let him. warm his. feet i in it,” The Persian custom. is = ore 


“dealt with in Sacred Books of the East, Vol. IV, page 168, Note 7. E 
.* The everlasting fires in Northern 'and Eastern Europe are alluded tói in. s 


* aye Primitive Culture, Vol. Il, p. 267, edit, 1871, where he quotes ^. 
from .Hanusch, Slaw. Myth, pp. 88, 98, The allusion to the everlasting fra od 


- of the Demaras, i is taken from a note in article on Firein Anel, Brit. 9th 





* edition; ; but the author-does not quote his authorities. | "What follows in 1 ES. 
"the above paragraph has been quoted almost verbatim. from a printed letter |. 
s ue Vi, page 41) by the Right Rev. Leo Meurin, Roman Catholic ^ : 












Bishop of. Bombay, to the address of a ‘Catholic. Layman, on the subject - 





| let p.p. 188,9; Edit. 1877. 
F Prescotts Conquest. of Mexico, Chap. pus p £0: Edit. 1860. 





te at Onondaga may be seen in Morgan’s Ancient Society, page 197, 





chems assembled at Onondaga was sunrise, Allusions to the. 


at Deser i America. n Abbe Em. Domenech, da the Abbés 24 


asier and Christ. - The Bishop himself quotes from Sepp., Heidenthum, i E 
.909.. An account of St. Bridgit’s day. is. given in Brand 8 M dri qnoi dl mor. 


? xS pal these. examples are taken from a note. to an article | on: ‘Fire, ay 1 
Em, Reclüs, in Encyclopædia Britannica, 9th Edition. A fuller account = 


Edit. Londen 1877. It is worthy of remark, as shewing the : sun 
on felt to exist between. earthly and. heavenly fire, that the time . ^: 


he Cherokees and Sioux occur in pp. 387-8, Vol IL. = : «m 
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“monarchy.” * - 


burned day and night im two separate temples. “Their divine ^ ^^ 
— "legislator had predicted the most frightful calamities, if ever - 
. fhis fire was extinguished in both temples at once, The prow . 
^ o phesy has been fulfilled, Both fires have gone out: and the =~ 
. > national life of the Natchez has perished. In Cuzco, the great o 
-capital of the Incas, and the Rome or. Mecca of the South. 
American continent, not only was the Sun himself worshipped 


with the most solemn rites as the perpetual providence of the - | 


. dynasty and empire, but he was brought down to the earth and = ^. 
“represented by a. sacred fire, which was entrusted to the care =o to 
of “the virgins of the sun.” This flame was relighted once ao = 
.. year from the sunbeams. “If by any neglect it was suffered ^. 
fto go out in the course of the year, the event was regarded —— 
“as a calamity that. boded some strange disaster to the >o 


. . ‘Thus, in almost all parts of the world, so far as the rites and |. 
mythologies of the different races can be traced, the life of the 
. . Individual body, and the collective life of the body. politic, have = — = — 
been conceived as a flame, or (what is the same thing at bottom) |^. 
. 8s an emanation from the sun, And modern science has proved - 
. that this ancient instinct was in the main correct. Ib isnow ^^ — | 
.& well-established fact that animal hfe is & perpetual. r4 EI ud 
of oxygen, and that the food administered to the living body ^. 
. is merely the supply of fuel necessary to keep the fiye alive t | 


Not less. certain is the fact that all the phenomena of life and. .. 
-~ àn fact every form of energy displayed ou this planet of. ours, o ^ o=o 
depend upon. the continued emission of the sünbeams, without |. 

. ,Whieh all life and activity must cease and the earth itself must = — 
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-. languages. they do not refe 
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heat Has of late years been made to give force and motion  . 

= eyen to inanimate bodies.. The fire of the steam-engine, fed . 

. with fuel, as the fire of the animal body is sustained with food, = 

-. ‘Ras made us masters of time and space, and shortened the methods, = 

and multiplied the products, of almost every form of human ^. 
industry. The electric current has been snatched from the grasp — 

of the great thundergods of antiquity, and taught to write, 


UE speak, and shine at the will of man. —— 
A TU NEL Oe Pg: bap ee 


v 7o 4f. fire. ds the essence of life, it follows that the same 
. .element must be a remedy for disease, impurity, or whatever ^. 
. else might be deemed inimical to the vital principle And so, 9 
.' in fact, ib has been regarded in a large number of rites and cus- —— 
—.-. toms, which can be explained in no other way. Between bealth 
^. and purity no broad line of ‘distinction can be drawn ; for in early - 


| times physical disease was confounded with ceremonial pollu- 


© ofon, and. this again with moral evil.* ` Each, alike, was ascribed — 


1 at te Tt 3 
€———————— r 





c" anànif estation of power, organie and inorgan ie, vi tal and. physical, is pro- 
^. . duced by the sun. His warmth keeps the sea liquid, and the atmosphere . 
`.. & gas, and all the storms which animate both are blown by the mechanical 


force of the sun. He lifts the rivers and the glaciers up the mountains ; 


and thus the cataract. and the avalanche shoot with an energy derived 


immediately from him. Thunder and lightining are also his transmuted 


- , strength. Every fire that burns and every flame that glows dispenses . 


light and heat which originally belonged to thesun, In these days, un. 


_ happily, the news of a battle is familiar to us; but evey shock and every = ~ 
^, change is only an application or misapplication of the mechanical force = | 
Of the sun. The sun comes to us as heat, he quits us as heat; and between ^. 
his etrance and departure, the multiform powers of our globe appear. . 
-. Whey ate all special forms of solar power, the moulds: into which hia 


>.  SWeügth x temporarily poured, in passing from its source through in= - 
c o hmbude 5. wo 5S os ne Lo LV e E Y. Td hy OW da. c OE d 
| * The Vendád has been described by the translator, Mr. James Dar- ^ —— 
^. v mesteter, as “Tse Parsi Code of Purification.” Introd. p, LXXXHL Speake 0 0 
. . Aug of sickness, Ala writer says in p. XOITI, * Logic required that the sick. = 9 ^. 
- “The medicine of Sbjls was considered the most powerful of all, and ^ ~ 
“although it did not \ust the medicine of the lancet and that of drugs, — 
csv E yobit was more highly «teemed and less distrusted.” The same writer = 
.. im speaking of purity reharks: “Purity and impurity have not in theo 
|." f Vendidad the exclusively SHritual meaning which they have in our . 
. languages; they do not refeM an inward state of the person, but chiefly - 
E s | physical state ; of the ‘od y. impurity or uncleanness may be =... 
described as the state of the yerson or thing that is possessed of the =. | 
“demon; and the object of the “yurification is to expel the demon? ^ ^ 
>o o p. LXXXV-VI. Every reader is athye that the same confusion between |^ ^.^ 
"physical disease, ceremonial pollution, alt moral evil pervades the Jewish 
< iaw, -For example, Naaman the Syrian is Ruled of his leprosy by bathing = = 
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E, he | Primitive Philosophy y P^ y Fire. Mo 2 one 


| do. & visitation of the sul spirit ; and the confusion has: sund PIS 
even to^ our own day, in the trite saying that cleanliness is ^^. ^. 
next to godliness. In the remarks which follow we shall attempt ^^^. 
to.deseribe the part which fire has played as & healer of diseases, = ^ ^ 
oy purifier of the Dody, and a type of the pad purity. of he. PS 


soul. 


Phe. earliest. and. at illod of using he fire-remedy eae 


= was by the direct application of the flame. This is still prac-. 5 
_ tised among the savages of Australia, where, in milder cases of 


(S injury, the sorcerer administers an actual flame to a bleeding — 
Sore or sprain. In uan especially in the tracks unbeaten- by 


| foreigners, where the old customs of. ‘the. people are still tife, = pu Us ph 
| the application . of fire to the skin is the eatholieon for almost — 


.- every form of disease; and this, not merely as a remedy dor d. 
E existing ailments, butasa aro aiya against possible or expected | 


ones. ‘Operations for the latter purpose are usually performed ——— 
at spring time, just as in England - bloodletting was once prac- | 


tised at this season for the. general improvement, (as was sup- 


>. posed); of a. person's health. Four round marks are burnt on 
each side of the spine, and the same number on each leg; and 


the chest and sides receive each their appropriate share, The 
following: extract from the poetie Edda implies that. the 


.. . Ancient Norse were in. the habit of branding their. bodies for. the a 


production of health :—“ Against evil, I will go burn. thee, eure o o 
. and medicate thee, although to me tbou art hateful” * OAW | 
over India the custom of. directly applying. the flame is P E 
or less practised. In the Deccan the life of the celebrated Dr. |. ^. 
‘Wolff, who had been suddenly attacked with cholera, was saved |. 


| by the application of hot irons, when other remedies. had ‘failed. ne 


o *'Phe natives have a remedy for Cholera," says the great mis- m 
8Slonary traveller, * whieh consists. in. putting a hot. iron on the Ra niu 
stomach ;” and in this way the disease was arrested. t^ In Upper. ou 


india it is customary among the natives to put layers of ashes. uo 


Mo hot as ean be. bom. on | Wouuds, Sores, or tumours ;. and if a DE 





^ geven times in ‘the J E TR —river ‘bathing being tlie most approved n pon a 


s o $or removing ceremonial uncleanness. ‘Again, i? a man was bornblind ^. ^ 


^. er with any other physical defect or taint, the. question raised | Was jd ME 


Did ibis man sin or his parents f 


on * Unbeaten Tracks in Japan, by Isabella. Li Bird, Vol. d Fourth: Edi- m 
a 1881; p. 141. The allusion to the Australian practice is taken from ^ 


"m J A note on ‘Article on Fire in Eneyc, Brit. 9th Edit. For the Norse custom, uM a 


au see Thorpe’s translation of the Edda, Part IT, p. 103. Edit. Trubner, 1866. «e 

050] Pravels and Adventures, by Dr. Wolff : p. 449, Edit. 1861. Inthe Punjab = 

Notes and Queries, there is an allusion to the. custom of branding. chamars, ^ | 
d fmen of a low and despised caste), for removing cattle e See pse ah e 


n. aes one his} is branding Wi proxy. : 














oo the 


$0 wan hag been bitten by a snake or scorpion, to insert & burning i 
brand into the bite, so that the flesh (as they think,) may be . 
- purified by the contact of fire and the poison go out with the smoke. — . 
210: Tf they are not very eager to put fire to their own bodies, they — . v 
do go very freely to those of their cattle, The remedy commonly — ^. 
^. . . employed for removing lameness, weakness, &e, in the limb of 
a horse or bullock, is to^ pass a burning brand or a heated iron. 


= several times, ia paralled lines, across the part to be eured. 


"Whenever a brass vessel, used for containing food or. water, has. 


^ been touched by. any person or thing considered to be unclean, 


 —. the impurity. is removed by placing it on a fire and putting č = 
.. -lighted coals inside it. Mere cleansing by water is declared to SN 


che insufficient among all the respectable castes in India, — 


Phe direct application of fire as thus practised, absurd. as such. — 
op remedy may now seem to our minds, has led to important — . 
` discoveries in the art of healing, as many other savage customs ^. 
have done in other fields of scientific research. The cauterizing —— — 

577 of sores, wounds, bites, &e., for destroying proud. flesh, or stopping — 
the discharge of blood, or preventing. the spread of poisonous 
matter through the system, is a principle too well known to require - 
comment, and the theory-of the counter-irritant has been worked out- 
- “in various forms which operate in the same way as roughly applying — . 
—. aflame. From the account given by Dr. Wolff of his own cure, 
c. . it does not seem that even he perceived the secret of the remedy __ 
«oss owhich saved his life; and itis certain that no native physicians  — 
“Gn India, except those trained in our system, could give a rational | 


Phe next stage in the use of the fire-remedy was to bring 
the person or thing within the influence of the flame, but shorb ^ — ^ 
—.. "ef actual, or atleast prolonged, contact. Momentary contact has = 
. peen very highly esteemed in its day, as is clear from the once ^ gk 
co « Widespead practice of passing or leaping through a flame, 1t .— |. ^ 
4s well known how commonly this custom prevailed in Europe 
among the Teutonie nations in their days of barbarism, and how . o 00 pa 
ingers in Bohemia, at least in tradition, if not ^ 


occasionally in fact. Medieval Tartar. tribes, who prior to their © 
conversion to Islam had scruples against using water for the  — 
vashing off of pollution, appeased their consciences by passing ——— 
‘through: fire, or between two fires placed sufficiently near. * We 


|. » aretold by a Greek historian that Romulus and his followers ^. 
'. ^. prepared themselves for the ceremony of laying the foundations — 

of Rome by lighting a fire of brushwood and leaping through 
flame, so that they might purify themselves for this sacred — — 




















act from all physical and moral stain.® Among the Syrianand 
. Phopnician nations the custom of “passing through fire unto Moloch” = 
..was so commonly practised, that the. Israelites and their kings =~ 


_ more than once caught the contagion of their example a 


= -gome parts of Bavaria, seed is still passed rapidly through a = 
flame, before it is sown in the fields, to ensure its rapid germi- — 
nation and growth. In certain parts of Southern India, sick = 
persons and penitents are made to leap through fire or pass © = > 


through a row of burning huts, with a view to the removal of 


. disease or guilt. In all parts of India the natives pass their ^ ^... 
- legs and arms through a flame, as a remedy against sprains, ^ . 


cramp, rheumatism, &c. In Turkestan’ sick children are made 


to leap over burning fires, and are struck seven times onthe |^. 3 


back, while the physician shouts at the disease or demon whom 


_ he thus seeks to expel: “Begone to the sea; begone tothe ^^. 
"desert". In China the wedding outfit of the bride is nob ^  - 
considered fit to be conveyed into the bridegroom’s house until = 


dt has been most carefully purified; and this is done by placing — 


. each garment in a sieve and holding it for a moment or two. 
. ever a vessel of brass, in which burning coals have been placed, .— 
“Evil and unpropitious influences,’ says Mr. Doolittle, “are | . -— 
. “firmly believed to be expelled or warded off by this process. o ^ > 
"of sifting the clothes of the expectant bride.” When this |^ . 








> In the year 1881, the | custom in Southern India, having led to some. 1 E Rn 
. . disaster, Was made the subject of a reference to the Supreme Govern-. ^ ^. 
» ment, of which the following account has been extracted from a local — 


mnewspapert:-— . 


Finn Festivats rv Mapras—Mr. W. T. S. Whiteside, Magistrateof ^^ ^ 
North Arcot, having ealled the attention of the Madras Government to . . 
eases of loss of life from the practice of walking through fire at certain 9°. 

native festivals, with a view to its suppression, the following order has  . 
. been passed on the subject:—The Government apprehend, that itisim- ^ ^ 
. possible to hold that this ‘‘fire-walking” is generally dangerous to those ^ 0. 
. practising it. When the attention of the Government of Madras was | ^ 
-frst turned to the practice in 1854, the District Magistrate's predecessor, ^ -. - - 
an excellent administrator, classed it as idle and foolish rather than brutal . ~ 


and inhuman; nothing in the way of prohibition was, 


T i was, in his opinion, "n 
.ealled for—page 24, Selections of Government Records, No. VII). Other 


... officers reported to the same eftect. His Excellency in Council questioned 9 "^ 
.. whether if amounts to much more than the rushing or leaping through =o 3s” 
— ^ the fires of St. John, a practice which existed in our own days in Bohemia, 


. . days of Sun-worship, prevailed largely throughout Europe, and which it = — 
^ "took centuries of civilization, not "the long pus of twenty-seven years ? |... 
e- Governor in Counell does) 9 


. to eradicate, in so far as itis eradicated, T 


e “present on the part of Government. | B. 
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process: aes (rm completed, the eui is eiretat locket de of ur fot | 


i (sight, until the bride takes it away to her husband's house, * | 
—. ^ Mere proximity to a flame, short of leaping through it ro 
p "over it, has been considered ‘efficacious - as à. preventive Or rès 
medial agency. In. the. Punjab. (as I have heard from persons | 
| who have lived there), à patient's recovery is believed to be - 
accelerated, if his bed is placed between. uid loss. In 
.. ‘Upper India, if a person has been possessed by a | witeh, he is. 

E “fumigated with sulphur and ineeuse; and if he has been seized 
re) cae bhut or malignant spirit, (the, explanation usually given .. 
tte ufor epilepsy, fainting, &e.) a fire is lighted in his zoom, and -— 


offerings of oil, ghee, and grain are “thrown upon. "while. —— 


ae  muniras or spells. ara. “recited. by. the Brahman. . The Pomii u 


pa kindle fires on the terrace of the house where the sick man . = 
Hes. From 1 Norway to Central America, fields and flocks have —— 


7 been: fertilized | and strengthened by lighting. huge- bonfires, . 
- s whieh, so far as the flame. could be seen, expelled the demon 
af barrenness and death. "The Basntos of South. Àfrica. fumigate 
^e a growing field of corn and cattle captured from the enemy | 
s with the flames aud. smoke of bnrning logs; and if a mother: 
gees her child walk over. a grave, she hastens to. call it, and light 
ie a small fire at its feet. + Among the Romans the rites of lustratio, E 
or purification, were almost as elaborate as those of the Hindus or © 
ic Jews. They consisted in the sprinkling of water with laurel 
ranches, fumigating with fragrant boughs and herbs. and sul- 
i phar; and stepping over fire. Fields and. flocks, as well as- 
.. armies and men, were purified in this’ way. Sheep, as Ovid has 


^. told us, were lustrated once a year at the festival of Palilia,- pu 


E with | & view do preserving them from disease, eontagion, and | 
~~ ‘other evils. $ The. custom of the need-fire, nydfr, Or noth-feuer 


ius ` -prevailed very - extensively among the Celtic and Teutonie nations | = 
of Europe in their days of | heathendom ; and after they had — 


|. "been converted, it was prolonged far into the Christian age, nob» - 


| withstanding the imperial edict. published. by Karl the Great > — 






| Social Life Per the Dhana 1868 ; o E pp. 50, i Tho. allüsión. oe 


egeinst bus kindling of such. fires, alos. i ili had ue ques T Es k 


x T to the-eustoms in Bavaria and Turkestan have been borrowed. from notes . o 
Gn page 232 on article in Fire in Emeycl. Britannica, oth edition, © The A 


does author, however, does not quote his authorities. 


Cur b Talora. Primitive Culture, "Vol. IL p. 398, edit. 1871; "fiato he quotes R zx a fe 
oe from: Qasalis’ Basutos, p. 258. What is mentioned . in. the text about the NA d. A 


VU Persians i is given on the authority of article on Fire, Encycl. Britannica. 





Op Ovid's Fas; IV, 735, &c, Cato, De Re Rusti cay 14l A detailed cs E. 


2 4 mius of Roman rites for purifying, &e. can be seen in. Smith's. Dictianar "y P A us s 


" E: s Gresk and. b Roman: EE under. er eig A Lusi rario; TM 
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TUM yr acant. Nba the swine, ‘sheep: or (utter. began to E 


 —8icken or die, need- fires were lighted, and the beasts were driven 


between. them. Tf the fields. shewed signs of barrenness, torches po . 
“were lighted and carried. round their Ďoundaries ; ; faciunt etiam ^ 


— brandas et civcuunt arva cwm, brandis. Fires were lighted |... 


around. wells and. fountains | to ensure that the water should. Dos. i 
pure. It is recorded by Mr. Kemble that a need-fire waslighted — . . 
by a Scotch farmer, on the occasion of a cattle epidemic, SO... 
recently as in 1826. *.. Amongst. the | Chinese the accessory of ./ | 
eandles and incense is used in almost every ceremony. practised M E 


i3 by the Tauist priests. for the treatment of disease, In one "4 


Es instance a paper charm is burnt in one of. the candles, and its M 


ashes, mingled with hot water, are drunk by the patient as 8 


T medicine, - In another. instance the god of medicine is worship- you E 


E ped, as usual, with candles and incense, and the ashes of the - 
‘Incense. are. then taken home, where they. are careful ly preserved | 


and worshipped as the ‘ Doctor," aud incense and candles are o 


daily burnt before them till the patient recovers. + Iu ancient a 
Persia, the remedy for a woman who had been delivered of 


a still-born child, was “to drink. gomez mixed with ashes, and D 
* thus to wash over the grave uds her womb" The ashes . 


employed for this purpose. were taken from the saered fire of E 
temples, the earthly representative | of lightning, and the most = 


powerful | destroyer, as was Auppored;. of. the demons. of death Mc 


| and sickness. f 


o T$ should be. diotieed- iu passing that ie eprinkit ing. af ashes: D 
on fields, and the fumigation of persons and things, t barbarous ag the ^; =: 


-. origin of. these. customs may have. been, are now fully reoog- | = > 


“nized as useful remedial agents by | scientific men. Every farmer —— uL 
knows the value of woodasb asa restorative of the. fertility of |. 


the: soil; and. ihe burning. of su lphur. fires as an agent foro. 


E, -purifying the air and arresting the spread of infectious - ‘diseases — od 
4s recognized by. the medical. profession. We can hard! y doubt os: 
that. these methods, like. those of cautery, koi to which we e have > 





a —Á —M—— — M — 





(Qi Kemble's Soaons in England, Yol. Y m XI pp. 360, 2y "odis y XE 
| < 1849. . The words quoted from the Capitularies. of. Charlemagne ate given = 00 


E ^. dn ‘Ly lor’s Primitive Culture, chap. IX. p. 258, edit. 1878. For further: düus- 0. 
trations, see Brand's ‘Popular. Antiquities, BR. “127-8; Bait. der. Bee a e 


167-9 


T v ak Doce Social Life ef the Chinese, chap. Va Pe 108, and p. 308; ppt 
edit. 1868, a fe 
oo E Vendiddd, Fargard, V; 51 (48). (Sacred. Books of the East, var TY, aa 


gt p 62. edit.. 1880). Gomez. was the urine of the ox or bull the efficacy. SAU 
Of which as a purifier, has travelled from Persia to India. The sanctity = 
as the ox was derived from the myth. of the great pene. world - buli, ve PT 


OW hich has been already, described i iu ‘this essay. 








(OF The Primitive Phy of Fie. © 


.. already alluded, were suggested by customs and traditions be  — 
Qneath ed to. us from savage or barbarous times... ] ‘he following .- 


2 extract from a recent treatise might almost apply to a description - P : D 
of a medieval need-fire :—" All the fires should be lighted atone —— 


.. and the same time, and the sulphur sprinkled on them simulta: — 


. neously. ‘Phe piles of wood should be large heaps so as too ES 
1o last for several hours . They should be placed at distances "of 


. "from 40 to 50 yards to surround a village, particularly io the —— 


windward of it, and in places where cholera has its habitat ; and . "EP 
"where several cases have occurred, they should be burnt at close —— 


^u. Intervals? #5. 


Sometimes the aid of noise, (to which evil spirits have inall — — 
parts of the word been said to be especially averse), has been ^ — 


added to the silent influence of fire, The Patagonians, for ex~ 


 —.&mple, at times of sickness fire off guns and revolvers, and throw. 


burning brands into the air, In Upper Burma muskets are ——^— 
^. fired off at. the funerals of officials and great men to expel | 


the. death-demon from the neighbourhood; and in every part 


. of. Burma, British or Independent, immense rockets are fired off - 
in the vicinity of the pyre, m which the body of a phoongy or 


Buddhist monk is. burnt. The Finns and. Esthonians believed — es 
< that lightning, the fiery sword of Ukko; destroyed the demons of 


—sickness;.and for this reason “the holy stones," which were 


believed to be chips from rocks struck in the sky, but werein 
<. fact the celis, arrow-heads aud knives chipped and polished by 


| . their ancestors in the days of savagery, were carefully preserved: — 


qn in houses as. safeguards of the health of the inmates To | ; 
.. Obina at times of eclipse the mandarins expel the demon, = = 
ME through whom “the: sun aud moon, (the patron deities ‘of, the t 





ooon A See Dr, Tuson’s Observations on the efficacy of Sulphur Fires in epidemics — 


a of Cholera Brown and Co, Caleutta, 1880. 700 005 Coa 000 00s 
ef Forbes British Burma, 1878, p. 97, and p 919. The allusions tothe —— 
Poet custom of the Patagoniaus and Finns are given on the Authority of. Encycl. i 


oo Britannica, article on Fire, I bave- myself seen more than one. ` 


-> instance. in Burma. of the importance attached: to noise asa. devil-driver, 


But I never met with any man who could tell me why a larger amount 


_.° Of fire ‘and noise was considered necessary after the death of a movk-ox -— 


| “phoongy than after that of ordinary men. If we are to believe in the ^^ ^ 


uniformity of human instincts, an explanation is furnished in Vendidád ^ 
 Fargard IV, 28 (86), which runs thns:—* If the dead one be a priest, 9 
 ;tthe Drag Nasu (the death demoness) rushes forth; if she falls onthe 05 
-= “eleventh, she defiles the tenth." In other words the amount of mis =. . 


zu | chief and. pollution which the Qeath-demon causes. to survivors: 
..,mpón the rank and sanctity ef the de ner thé 


hon Causes. 6o sum depends ^... 
ad. The higher the. being whom ^ ^ ^^ 


-. the devil has overcome, the stronger he must have been himself, and tho = 
. remedies employed for expelling him from among the living must be © 


| atrong-in proportion, ^. 0000 
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i aud of the imperial. dynasty), Are cheated . of err. light mu 
> by a censer of smoking incense, the lighting of large wax = 
candles, and. the vigorous beating of. gongs and. drums. Me DE 
method of expelling epidémics, especially cholera, in the same ^^ 
- country, is very similar. The people of the neighbourhood fora: o0 

. & procession, and parade the. alleys and streets carrying lamps, . — 

lanterns and torches, and making the air ring with the din — 


of gongs and drums and with the. yells and shouts of an excited 


mob. “It was asserted," says Mr. Doolittle, “that — by this 27 
- * means the evil influences aud epidemic diseases, which existed |... 
*in the. neighbourhood: or district, would be surely driven away ooo 
to another, and then from that neighbourhood to another 
K and so on until the city aud. the suburbs ‘became entirely. free. 1 
oo “from their influence or presence.” * The efficacy of noise, come > 0 
-~ bined with fire, is not unknown in India. A raja or nativo  —— 
prince, within my own knowledge, fired off his gun one evening - 
. ata bhát, or malignant spirit, whom he fancied he saw lurking — 
. behind a tree. in a certain district in the Punjab, where ao... 
. eattle disease had broken out, “the people said that if several . o 


volleys were fired near the avimals the disease would leave them." 


This was accordingly done, in order to satisfy the villagers. © “Tne. 4 

the funeral ceremonies of great meu in Madagascar, as in Burma... | 
the death demon is expelled by the firing of muskets, as an eare | 
witness thus relates :—“ Next morning we were startled bythe: 
regular firing of musketry gradually coming nearer, and on. lok- 
ing out I saw the faneral ‘procession: in the publi le road -approach- T. 


ing my house.” d. 


It is seldom that we. meet. with T explicit. declarations’ b 
"e the remedial influence of. fire as those tobe found in the Vedas, - E 
^^ phe most ancient: extant poetry of the. Hindus A medicinal E 


plant named Pátudrá is worshipped in one of the hymns as “the | 


o * body. of Agni, the deliverer, the slayer of Rakshasas (evil spirits), . 0 
“and the chaser away of diseases" ; and this plant was invoked. he 
ET incantations to save the dying or recall the dead to life. ! lidmnl eee 
vm another prayer for the recovery of a dying man, Agni is ‘Invoked. Du e 
in the following terms =“ In front of this sick ian T: place; 50725 
be Agni, wae. knows how. to carry. him  ACTOSS, Let dis. breath, SP Ue 





mu M E  Doolitile's . Social Life F. the ‘Chinese; edit, 1868, The expulsion. ne vM 

P. ihe eclipse is told in pp. 248-9, that of the epidemie i in pp. 119, 20. . MM 

el 5.27 oR On the: volley-firing in the Punjab, see Punjab Notes and Queries, p. 35. : 

| — December 1883. See also Jzviraets. from Punjab Census Report of 1881, by |^ 

75 . Mr. Denzil Ibbetson, p. 119. For the Madagascar. custom, see PP: 206- 7 or woe 

: . Madagascar Revisited, by Rev. W: Ellis. Murray, 1867. D E 

2 0757 $ Muir's Sanskrit Tents, Vol, e Pe 449. Peur S passée. s quoted is the LO x ege 
Kr verse ir in Atharva Jenn BE 2. £d 





© health-giving principle. = 





ulet his sou), i let his sight come, and then his strength; let his ^ > 


- f bedy acquire sensation and stand firm upon its feet. Provide ' 

- him, oh Agni, with breath and with light; restore him fur- — .— 
. “nished with a body and with strength. Thou hast the knowledge — 
ooo of immortality; let bim not depart, or become a dweller inthe — 
house of clay.” * In like manner, another Vedio divinity, Brihas- "e 

| patiji—the god who presided at the altar of Agni and who is  — . 

- — gometimes identified with Agni himself,—is in virtue of his fiery —— 

Character praised as “the slayer of pain or disease," aud in  . 

one hymn a legend is "recorded . of him, jin which : he rescues | 

. .& man who had called in vain upon other gods to help 

Cs him, In another place, plants are said to draw their life from — _ 
. . JBrihaspati,— which clearly connects his fiery nature with the 


—. The sun has been invoked as a healer of diseases in the same ^ — 


terms as earthly fire, In one of. the Vedic hymns, from which 
> we have just quoted, he is called upon to save a dying man :— — 
| Cf Let the Sun, the Lord, thus raise thee up by his rays" (Atharva ^ — 
^ Feda, V, 80, 15) In a later legend of the Hindus, Samba, a — 
gon of Krishna, was attacked with leprosy, under the curse of | 
o. the quick-tempered hermit, Durvásas,- 


"and prayer, he obtained the favour of Sürya (the sun) who drove — 


the poison out of his blood by a more than ordinary ima .. > 
 . pression of his. pure and vitalizing rays. The worship.of the > 
| : " sun asa god of health “must a t one. time "have prevaile d oa 
<o : extensively in Enrope amoung the Teutonic nations; for to this = _ 
— 5. day in Pomerania the fever-stricken patient prays thrice turning | 
.. towards the sun. at sunrise;—" Dear Sun, come down’ soon, and | 








: e oso Atharva Veda, V, 50, 19—14 ; quoted in Muir’s Sanskrit » Powis, Nel, E 

oo Wp. 442. The allusions to. Brihaspati are in Vol, V, p. 279-981, The | 
-. Han whom Brihaspati rescued from death is called Trita © — ^ ec 
sooo T Tylers Primitive Culture, Vol. Il, 269. ed. 1871; where he quotes . | 
from Wuttke's Volksaberglaube, p. 150, Mr, Tylor is not, however, respons ^ .—— 
~. Bible for the interpretation given in the text, Hesimply informs usof the =. 
fact, without offering any explanation of the belief which could have ^... 
^. ,j,protupted the utterance of such a singular prayer. Assimilar exampleofthe = = 
 ., mixture of worship of the sun with that of the Trinity may be seen inthe ^ — . 
T C eT von .the Song of the Sun. See Thorpe's.Edde, Part I, p 128; 00 — 
Sri 1i: fo cM. n MU NP M ucc 


a 
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— fthe Father &e.” T In India, in ancient times, the first streakg — ^ 
Of sunrise, which divide day from night, were worshipped asa — 
"pair" Throughout the Vedic hymns these deities are celebrated © 
ais. the physicians of gods and men,—the wonder-workers, who ^. ^. 








"costoro sight fo ihe blind; activity to the lame, healh to’ the dk, 5 
_ strength to the infirm, and youth to the aged; anda large eycle ^. o~ 


of legends has gathered round their name on account of the cures = 


. and deliverances they are said to have wrought. * The multifa 
. ‘tious and circumstantial character of these legends,—the largest ^.  . 
collection connected with any one deity that isto be found inthe = 


. Vedic hymns,—has attracted the attention of European scholars, - 
by whom various explanations have been offered. | Professor 


. Benfey, (following Dr. Kuhn and Professor Müller), is content to =. 
. treat these legends merely as myths of the orthodox or solar |^ 
 iype, that is, as personified descriptions of those changes in the == 
aspect of the sky, which accompany the daily approach of dawn, - - 


a The late Dr. Muir considers, very - justly, that “this allegorical EN 


. . "interpretation is not likely to be correct, as it. is difficult to = —— 
. “suppose that the physical phenomena in question should have ^ 
"been alluded to under such a variety of names and. cireum- — 





— "iol. V edit. 1870, pp. 243-948. 


— 5. MuiPs Sanskrit Texte, Vol. V, p. 248, and pp. 208-7... 00000007 
m | , Of historical persona. — ^. 


. .. © $ The many instances, which might be quoted, of historical perso LM 
oiu a. becoming invested with solar ebaracters. after death, and “even. during life, D ERA 





E Y “stances” ; and he thinks it is more probable that the poets, who . E 7 in 
Wrote the Asvin hymns,“ merely refer to certain legends, which ^. 


“were popularly current, of interventions of the Asvios on 


. . “behalf of the person whose names are mentioned." No doubt 


.. these legends were popularly current. But this does not explain .- 
.. What made them popular, or what brought them into existence, - 


B . or why they were fastened upon the two Asvins in preference to. Hs 


. any other deity, Professor. Goldstücker considered "the myth — 
“of the Asvins as one of that class of myths, in which two 
"distinct elements, the cosmical and the human or historical, = 
have been gradually blended inte ono" He believed that the |. 
 Asvins were originally a pair of “horsemen or warriors of great o > = 7 
. “renown, who inspired their contemporaries with awe by their ^ ^. 
^ “wonderful deeds, and more especially by their mediealskill;" (this — ^. 
is the historical element); and that these same horsemen “ were ^. 0 
. -in course of time translated to the companionship of the gods" = 
. where they became invested with the distinctively solar characters... ^. 
. which we find ascribed to them in the Vedic hymns: (this is the — = = 
. cosmical element), + The possibility of such a transformation from = 


i E _ the historical to.the Solar is most readily g ranted, I ; But the old i " | E 





Æ An analogue to this twin deity, the Asvins is furnished by the Vedas ` 


< themselves in the person of Yama, which simply means the Twin orDuo ^ ^. 


and: which was originally a personification of the twilight, morning oF . te us l M 
evening. » The Asvin legends; are’ summed Up in, Muir 8. Sanskrit Le 2) 0 0 


-| $ "Tbis brief review of the opinions of European scholars is taken from ee 2 
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m holani maxim, entia: non wat multiplicanda, wt be applied. 
sto the. interprétation of. myths not less rigorously than to any other _ 

| “field of scientific research. Now, there is no necessity in this case ^. 
“for supposing that the Asviùs were a pair of historical knights, who eee 
"were deified after death and translated to the sun on account of 


. their medical skill; for, (as I have proved already), the possession vee 


of healing properties i is itself a solar attribute; and this is what i 


, mythologists of the Aryan school have overlooked. Moreover 


. there. is no. parallel. in legend or history of mounted warriors .— 

i becoming distinguished in the tame and peaceful art of medicine, _ 

- which is “invariably the function of priests or wizards. On the  — 

. other hand there is a peculiar fitness in ascribing healing powers = 
of the first order to that particular aspect of the gun’s career à  . 
 whieh is personified by ihe. two Ásvins: for as in earthly cere- ooo 


-monies it was- only the. newly. made fire that was. considered 


. pure and efficacious for removing the unclean, so in the recogni- | E 
tion of heavenly fire as a healer of diseases, the first meed of praise 


was due to the earliest and purest rays of the newly arisen sun,— 


- "the twin horsemen or. pervaders,” whose watchful providence | 
compelled the retreat of night with: all her sickly dews end dark = 
. retinue of malignant spirits, t is to the rising sun, as the 
. reader may have observed, that the Pomeranian peasant address- — 
es: bis prayer to be relieved from sickness. Nor is the faith, — — 
^ which is implied in the peasant’s prayer without some. foundation a. 
in fact. For most persons must have felt the cheering and revi- 


ving effects of sunrise after along and painful night; and it is 


| E m noh. that the. last mun of the night are [ those. in | which zi 





ps dar hoe rash it is to A every stadiona her of aana to a solar 2 

. myth; as the modern school of.mythologists is Bo fond of doing. The his  - 
"torical David, King of Israel, has many features in common. "with the solar - 
-myths he was ruddy and. withal of a beautiful countenance, and goodly > 
~ to look tor” (1 Samuel XVI, 12). Now itis well known that a true born 
` Teraelite is universally ‘sallow and never ruddy. The semi-historical Samson, ^^. 
whose very name signifies the Shiner, is possessed o of “invincible locks" | ^. 
on which his strength depends, just as the sun's energy depends upon his 
`- beams, which in all languages have been compared to hair. Hamlet, in seek- ^ - 
. Ang to-extol his murdered father, begins. at once to. divest him n solar. FE 


E api other divine characters : 7 
Duk ean fed what & grace was gento o on this brós.j RN 
S D o * Hyperions curls; the. front of Jove himself; v 
clos An eye like Mars to threaten and. command ; ged: z 6 
co. WA station like the herald Mercury - ORs rd 
ae um New. Habria on i a  heaven-kissing "hil: ke. ee E 
a ; lamlet, TII, IY, 55-9, : 








= “The t facility. with which historical 4 personages. ean -be invested with solae Nos p 
and: other: divine » characteristic. is n set Pid. du | Asiatic: SA 2. Bir un FX 
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| “deaths” most. won occur, and that the pulse begins to beat DE 
more. Slowly by several degrees when day! ight sets in < a 
The purifying and healing. effects of the sun, ‘especially We ee 
-. eases: of leprosy, are widely recognized in modern India, It is. m 
-~ customary for persons attacked with leprosy to observe the Sun’s 9° — 
. day or Sunday, (Aditya-war, which has been shortened to Ihwur Jess 
"with a kind of fast, and to make offerings to the sun on every oo oo 
day of the week. T& is recorded of the founder of the Bhinga |... 
family in the Bahraich. district, Oudh, that. he. pronounced. pH 
curse ce the temple of Balarka, (the chil d sun,as the name ^ |  . 
 3mplies,) because he (the Bhinga ancestor) had not been “ thorough. 
_ “ Ty cleansed of his. leproey even after he had undergone penauces > 
“before that shrine. " * Thus it is to the infant or newly arisen ^. 
gun that healing ‘powers have been specially ascribed in modern —...—— 
India, as they. were to the horsemen-pair, who represented the 
first streaks of dawn, in ancient India, =< — ac 
The sun, under the name of Airyamán, thé god of heavenly poor 
1 ight, is very prominently recognized in the Veudidád asagod | - 
EM “ee healing, ' When the Evil Spirit (Angra Mainyu), the author /. — 
.. ofthe bad creation, created 99,999 diseases, the Good Spirit | ^. 
.J eommissióned | Airyamán to visit. the earth and administer the — 
needed remedies, The sun-god obeyed the call, and came saying: =. = 
»" I drive. away the. disease, the rottenness, and the infection, 
* which Angra ’ Maniyu. has created by his witchoraft against the M 


i * bodies of mortals, ’ n. 


‘The examples hitherto ‘quoted’ qa chiefly to the curing: of. T 
disease or the removal of ceremonial uncleanness, The instances hg 
. . which we are now going to quote will relate chiefly to the expul- . o" 
< sion of devil. This is only another aspect of the same fact: for = 

.. to remove an impurity is the same thing-as to expel thedemon = 
- who causes it. The three great occasions in human life, whenit. . 

.. . i$ most necessary to attract. good spirits and to banish evil ones, are 
x E burials and marriages. For the washing : away of ceremonial. "rd 





s Histor of the Ed Raj Family, p. 12, by Raja Uday: Protàp Singh , ao 
oe De 1883. Since the Mahomedan' conquest. of Bahraich, the temple of 
5o Balarka has Been’ converted into the mausoleum of Saiyad. Salar Masand ^... 
o o Ghazi whois worshipped by. the Mahomedans as a Saint. This double. ^ ^. 
<> s -origin of the shrine explains the reason why the tomb. is ; to this day, Wor- pi 
xd shipped by Hindus and Mahomedans alike. |. ever, unc 
No ES oe "Vendidád,. Pargard, XXII, 21, Sacred Books of the East, Vol IV, p. 299, eee go 
— ^4. But the. translator, Mr. James Darmesteter, has given no explanation of. | 7^7 
des the fact that Airyaman was invoked as a god Of: healing. All that he says "Eph 
^u his preliminar y remarks, p. 229, is. that i he appears. Bere in the character) 0 — 
* ofa healing. god,” which i is derived i in à very natural manner from his o ^ | 
7C * primitive and general character. "It is. not clear. how the healing: art ane ae 
a be easily. deduced: from aun vague data, © Due | E 
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| n = palliation Mer. we for obvions ^ reasons, Been. more fraqueüily a b. 
"used than fire, especially among the more backward races. But | 


^ fire has been widely used as an accessory element ; and, whenever 


: = the two. agents have been brought into comparison, precedence hus a EN 
B generally been given to fire, . | 


 Amonz the ceremonies aa with the birth of children; aU 


RE will first ‘allude to those in which the mother is the person i 


primarily concerned. In Burma, after the birth of a child, the - 
> o woman is- kept for three days at least lying between li ghted logs. 
— Inthe Punjab, among. the caste of Jats, a fire is kept constantly — 


= hated in her room; and a pitcher of water is placed near at hand. 


In India. generally, among all the respectable castes, it is the 


. .eustom to keep a fire burning night and day in the room, and. 
another fire smouldering at the door of. the house in which tha s. 
- woman is lying, so ‘that no evil influence may be. permitted | 39 «2 525; 
enter. In ancient Persia great. importance was attached to a 
. fire being lighted in the room, at the time when a child is born, as 


the following | extract will shew : :—'* The rule is this, that the 
..* Jabour of childbirth i is. not to be accomplished. at night, except 
— " with the light of.afire, or the stars, or the moon upon it; for _ 
of great opposition is connected with it, and over the soul of him M 
“who. works i in the dark, there is more ‘preponderance of the evil — 
'gpirit," In“ the churching of women,” as. practiced in the 
- Latin. church, fire is still used. as the symbol or medium of purity: 


n for the. woman, who desires to receive a blessing after chil Idbirth, 


must kneel on the steps of the chancel holding: a lighted taper in — | 


>: ber hand. In the protestant churches the old "formalism connee- 


ded with the use of fire has been dropped. .Butin Norway and | à; 
- - Bweeden, traces of pagan rites may still be found in the remoter - 
villages, though even there they have now become almost obsolete, 


Xon -In such places, as the woman goes out to be churched, a live coal a 


: ds thrown after her by her friends, to expel the trolls ‘who might — 


| F -bewiich her òn the way. * The feast of Candlemas is still called the í : | 
feast. ofthe Purification of the Virgin,—whieh shows clearly that | 


the: lighting of torches and candles, which used to be carried in - 
* "procession on that day i in England up to the second year of Edward — 





t VI, had its origin in a sense. of the. a of fire for: Teuioving E 
ES 1 the evil influence attendant on child birth. "2px Ga IE 








Mis EET became dogmeinfed with the Bur Mesa "eustom. from having spent 
gn me years in that province. The Jat custom is deseribed in a paper — 


As by Sirdar Gar Dayal Singh, C. S., read before the Asiatic Society in Calcutta 





2 ^on 2nd May, 1883, The extract from the Persian book is from Shayast Là ^ 


2 g v Blei, XU,7 : (Sacred Books of the Hast, Vol. V, p. 342 . The Swedish * is "n 
MEE _ erate 18: alluded. to in Tylor’s Primitive. ‘Culture, Voi IE P 178. Ds Maes 


p Brand’s ee Antiquities PP. — Edit. 1877. pr 
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ED dMiscilbing the usé a a in ane ceremonies we muet i distin- e M 
"eui. between the rite of cremation, by which in some „countries e c 
the corpse is. disposed. of, and the fire and water ceremonies. which x 

are. performed. immediately. afterwards for the purification ofthe ^^ . 
uti living. lt was believed in early. times (and. the belief is. sull 0 
J -eurrentin backward races), that when a man dies, the power of ^ - 
. death threatens from the corpse, as from a stronghold, the whole — 


world of the living. “ From the dead ” as the Vendídád puts it, 


o tig. defiles the living, and from the living, it rushes. Upon. the — ee 

living. " The first thing then to be done after a burial is to ex- 9 > 

. pel the contagion of death. In Thibet, the mournc: returning ^ — 

. froma funeral stand. before a fire, and wash their hands with 

warm water, holding them over hot coals and repeating sacred. 
. texts. In Tartary, i in pre-Islamite times, the clothes and property . —— 
. of the dead could not be appropriated by the survivors, till they —.— 

^ had been passed between two fires, In ancient Rome, after the . — 

completion of the funeral rites, the mourners sprinkled themselves 


—. with scented water, and stepped over fire. The customs of the — 


Israelites must have been based upon a similar instinct ; for other- 


wise it would be difficult to understand the excessive importance Uu iere 
attached to a hath, in which “ the asbes of a red heifer ” were 
mixed with the water ; (Numbers XIX, and Hebrews IX, 13). In — 


China the funeral rites consist of a long series of ceremonies, in 


which lighted candles and the fumigation of incense hold a promi- — ^^^ 
nent place. About half the Vendid ld is taken up with describing ^. 
- ceremonies for. the removal of uncleanness caused by contact with = > 
dead bodies, But we have no space to do more than quote the = — 
| description: of the death-demonuess. herself, for whose expulsion ome eae 
these rites were established :— Directly after death, as soon as = ^. 0 


E of the soul has. left the body, the Dr ug Nasu comes aud rushes: upon po 


..** him, from the. régions of the north, i in the shape ofa raging. Sy, P E 
“« with. knees and tail sticking out, all stained with stains; and ^^. ^. 


2 like unto the foulest. K hrafstras. ". The burial towers of. he os os 
Persians were called. Dakhmas, *“ On these (says. the Vendidad) — Mc 


.* the fiends take food, as men in the material world eat cooked Dr 


i . ** meal and cooked meat. Thus from the Dakhmas arise the infec- i T i: 
u tious diseases, itch, hot-fever, humours, cold- fever, rickets, and. 


.* hair untimely white, "There death has most power on man from. js 


xc the hour when the sun is down." Till within about 800 years — E TIE 
.. ago it was the custom in England to keep candles burning night Er 


E i X and day over the bodies of the dead, and occasionally. to deny Ar E 
E torches and lights with the hearse into the burial ground. w | 





* The Chinese. ceremonies are alluded toin Doolitttes Social Life uf the 2o 


i i. Chinas, M vi and Yi. ‘Allusions. to the. Thibetán and Tartar Mallee ui E 
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ae la ake ceremonies ael. with marriage, are: With e = m 2 
* out water, has been widely used. We- shall quote examples — 


A ‘from two countries ouly—OCbina and. Greece, neither of which 2 
~~ gould have borrowed anything from the other. In China the uses  — 


-of fire in the long list of nuptial ceremonies are almost endless - 
— Candles must be lighted, and incense burnt before the ancestral » 
— tablets, at the time of betrothal. "Tbe bride's outfit, as we have - 


shewn in another place, is most carefully sifted over burning : 


DN ` coals. On the day of the marriage, a lighted lamp and candles | 
nol es Are placed. on the bridal bedstead ; and. * this light, though in. 
- 15: Droad daylight, is regarded as peculiarly effica cious in keeping d 


vox é away evil spirits.” The bridal procession. is. led. off amid. the de i 


.. explosion of crackers; and is headed by men carrying each a — — 
<- Jarge lighted candle. The bride pays homage to the fire of the PE 


m hearth. on arriving at ber new home, When the bride and bride- - uL 


| "groom kneel before - the ancestral tablets, a lig! ited. candle. is o 


d ~- placed at each end of the table on which the tablets stand. At 


D the first wedding dinner, lighted. candles are made to shed their ea - 


i e over the festive "board, in broad daylight, &c.* In 


. Greece, after the completion 'of the sacrifices to the gods of 


ie) marriage, both bride and bridegroom. were bathed in water fetch- 
- ed from a fountain, to- which 80me exceptional | sanctity | was o 
attached. The marriage procession was accompanied with nup- - 
~oo tial torches; and in some | places, it was customary to burn the . 
axle of the carriage on its arrival at the bridegroom's house, 


jw ~The bride was ‘conducted into the house by the bridegroom’s _ | 


.. » mother who borea lighted torch. One of the closing ceremonies - 


a was the dedication of the bride. to the. sacred. hearth- fame of the i uu 


ix ds new family, of which she now became a member, ed EN 
7... The baptism ‘of newborn babes, by ‘fire, or water, or both, fg Se 
ee E to all religions. | The abject nr Was. di. Was originally ji pt 





wb are given. in Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol. n", odit, 1871, P, 395, eni p, 392. z 





->o = The Roman rites are described in Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Roman -o 


_ < Antiquities, under: Funus. The description of the Drug Nasu and Dakhmas 





NEM Bast, Vol, 1V,p. 75. and. 88). A very good account of the Parsi burial — 


A "towers, or. Towers of Silence on the Malabar hills, is given io the Cornhill i E 
-  Mazagine, Oct. 1883. On the use of torches in English funerals, Sie. ea. LE 


o . ; Brand's Popular. Ant uities, pp. 440 ff, and pp. 466 g "c 
-..* Doolittle’s Social Life of the Chinese, chaps. IL and. ui “Mr. Tylor e 


pu (no Primitwe Culture, Vol. IL, p. 425, edit, 1871) alludes to “ the lifting s * Ji 


fot the bride in China over burning coals,” and quotes Doolittle as his 


oe “authority. This however is an oversight + it was ‘not the. bride, but the Fx 


ERE clothes of the bride, which were lifted over coals. tee 
Fo Smitl’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman. Antiquities, under ihe heading e 


Sols — Marriage. An account of.the use once made of torches in. Buglish m marrias 3 


nes Loe may) he seen in Brand's T p s Be 3e ro 


-is quoted from Vendidad, Fargard VII, 2,and 56. (Sacred Books of theo ^. : 











ae — E EC 


D. E 392; edit, 1880) | 
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E established. was o remove | from the child the dates ace cone: E 
tracted in the maternal womb, and thus to: expel the evil one, te: 9° © 
= whose- agency the pollution was ascribed. But physical pollu- dm 
- tion implied, in a less or greater degree, moral guilt, asthe same. ooo 0o 
. devil was the author of both. Hence the notion of birth-sin > 
Was: gradually. substituted for that of birth-taint, and by this means ^. 
. . baptism acquired at last the dignity of a purely ethical rite 
 . — such as it now is in the creed of Christendom.  * Behold I was ^. 
ES shapen in wickedness, and in sin hath my mother conceived x 
.* me," —this saying of the Psalmist, whether we interpret it in ^ - 
© the lower or higher sense, embodies the sentiment, out of which ^ ^... 
.. baptismal rites in. all lands have sprung’ up. *. The following . ^ 
 — extract from.  Shágast- La-Sháyast wil shew what baptism meant ^ — 
. toan ancient Persian:—' When the infant shall be born, the — 
“woman (or nurse) shall take it up, and make the fre burn ^. 
"high. For three days and three nights no one is to pass ^ 
between the fire and. the child, nor to show the childtoa =. 
“sinful man or woman. They are to triturate a little sulphur elie. Sins 
“in the sap of a plant and smear it over the child” t Io ooo 
. China, at the present day, as a missionary and close observer of = — 
their customs has remarked, “it is believed that the child at the  . - 
E “time of its bir th is exposed to to some very unpropitous influences, d 





CM! * Peale of David: 61, 5. There i is no reason to dónbt: that the Penn © ee 
- $n this verse alludes’ io Dirth-sin- as much as, or possibly more than, to ^^ 
. birth-taint. Bub verse 7, which comes. almost immediately: afterwards, . rae 
takes us suddenly back to the ceremonial washings of the Levitical law s. . 0 o 
M. Purge me with hyssop and I shall be. 'elean ; wash: me, and I ghallbe ^. 
whiter than snow," This psalm is said to have been written by king = . 
David to express the remorse he felt (after Nathan's reproof) for. the eee 
- murder of Uriah the Hittite. In II Samuel, Xll, 20, we are told thas 9 
|, ag-soon as. David learnt that the child born: to him by Uriah’s wife was 07 
. dead, “he arose from the earth, and washed and anointed hiímself.and |... 
yeaa changed his. apparel, cand came. into: the house of the Lord.” In other. ^... 

NT words, he underwent A thoroughly ' Levitieal. Tustration - by. bathing in 5:9 d. 
water, smearing himself with scents, changing his dress, and' presenting | ^... ^ 
. himself before the priests; and in this way he considered himself cleansed EE eee 
^" from the taint of the murder of Uriah. ‘Ovid had learnt to: Consider & T oe 
S » vater-buth t but à i poor remedy for the pollution of manslaughter i= ies s god oe 


Ab nimium faciles, qui tristia er imina Sedis. 
< Flumineá tolli posse: putetis aqua. 


2 ` Could all great N eptune's g ocean. xu this blood : 
x E . Clean from my hand? No, this my hand would. rather 
The multitudinous sga incarnadine, POE 
Making the green one red. x 


EI Shayast La SUA, one a 1&- (6s Sacred Books of the o Bat, Vol vy we > : 


a And | Shabener has repeated the sentiment of Ovid. in an | grander i Lc 





fits death." On the the third day, therefore, a paper charm 


.. burnt, “and its asbes are put into the water, in which the child — 


. .ehild is one month old, the birth-hair, (in which some traces . 
of the original taint are supposed to reside), is shaved offin > 
 "ifront of the ancestral tablets, while incense and candles are 


. kept burning close at hand.* In some parts of the Malay. 
peninsula, as soon as achild is born, it is immersed in the nearest. 
stream and, on the return to the house, itis passed several | 


-otimes over a fire,on which fragrant wood has been thrown. In — 
“Madagascar a fire is kept burning for several successive days in = ~ 
‘the room where the child lies; the child is then carried out of the = . 
— "house in its best clothes and brought back again to its mother, | 
' - both times being carefully lifted over the fire kept burning at =- 
= he door of the house. Among the Greeks, the ceremony of = 

— Justration, which they called Amphidromia, was performed when 


.. the child was about seven days old, and consisted chiefly in the — 
.. "babe being carried round the fire of the domestic hearth and _ 
“undergoing the sprinklmg of water | In the old religion of | 
"Mexico the ceremony of baptism had risen almost to the same 


ethical level as the rite which has been substituted in its place ^. 


py the Spanish conquerors. Fires were kept constantly burning 
-` from the time of birth, and on the fourth day the child was bade 
. to receive the life-giving water and passed four times through — 
. the fire, “The lips and bosom of the child were sprinkled with - 
7. f water, and the. Lord was implored to permit the holy drops —— 


"to wash away the sin that was given to it before the foundation — 
"of the world; so that the child might be born anew.” t The ^. 
superiority of fire to. water as an emblem or medium of the | — 
.. divine grace is most distinctly announced in the New Testas = 


 , ment; but fire baptism was never developed into an established 
ite in the Christian Church, except among a few obscure sgects in — 


ihe East, It should. be noted, however, that in the Roman ^. 





ie ^ Doolittle's- Social: Live of the Chinese, : ha IY. i | 86-88, edit. 1 868, E l " : a 


The cutting off of the birth-hair is practised allover India, and by the — 
i Negro races in Africa. RN Eoo D.C T 4 ANT 
. Lt The Malay ceremony is alluded to in Tylor’s Primztive Culture, Voo = 


.. Hi, edit. 1871, p, 890: that of Madagascar in the same volume and page. — 


Mexican rite is told in Tylor, Vol I p.994, 0 oy 


or. X Prescott’s. History of the Conquest of Mexico, chap. Ill, p. 53, edit Um 
..'1860. The author quotes from two eyo-witnesses. the Bre orton of Ha. 
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: PE tii: by water. is die office. of Holy Saturd day sis: arn iG 


of the baptismal ` font is blessed for the ‘entire year, which is - 


| ; to. follow, by thrice dipping into it the Paschal candle, the light. Aud D 
(ef which i is. intended to symbolize, i in a spiritual sense, the light 


^ ef the world. The very spark ‘with which the candle i is. lighted E i d 
. is struck by the priest from a flint, which is said. to typify the. 


. 7 gon of God, the corner stone of the church, Filium. tuum m Ed 
E  angularem. scilicel lapidem. As the candle is being dipped. into. 06: 


; the font, a. prayer is offered up by the priest, that « this fire may oe E: 


; ae fertilize the whole substance of. this water, and make it fruite oS oe 


“ful for the regeneration: of souls "; totam. hujus aque substan | p 
| tam vegenerandá foecundet. effectu. The metaphor. implied in - o 
the word facundet, by which new or spiritual birth is substituted - 


a ir for physical, takes us back to the old. philosophy of fire and life, 


. more ancient by thousands of years than the Roman Church and = 
` even more widely extended, In Scotland, as an eye-witness relates, — .— 
.. the pagan rite of fire-baptism survived the establishment of Christian | oo 
. baptism by water, to which it was arate as a sequel :—~ On their | .— 

return from church they take the newly baptized infant, and vibrate —— 
it. gently three or four times over a flame, saying thrice, Let the NEU: 


flame consume thee now or never."*. 


The purity of fire in general, and sepe. of. the public and" RC 


ag per petual fires on which. the life-flame of states or nations was E 
believed to depend, was attested by the establishment i in various | p 


parts of the world of vestal priests and virgin priestesses as güar- à " n 
 dians of the sacred flames, In ancient. “Rome. the eternal fre co 


. ef Vesta was watched by a sisterhood of virgins, each of whom ^. 
on admission within the precincts of the. atriwm was bound by o 
the most solemn vow of chastity, the violation of which was. o 
(^ punished: by burying her alive i nm the ground called campus scele~ die de 


 vatus, into. “which the corpses of the “worst criminals were thrown. --— a 
oan Mexico, in. times preceding the Spanish conquest, the sacred |... 
— fires. were tended by the youth of both sexes, who were selected. ^. 


. from à very tender age, The girls were entrusted to the charge -= 
. . ef nuns or priestesses of the sun; while the. boys were drilled. ^ — 
5. Sjn the routine of monastic ‘discipline, decorating the Ahriües o 
of the gods with flowers, feeding the sacred fires, and taking | 


"S “part. in. the religious chants and. festivals.” F. In. ‘Cuzco, Yes : 
old capital of Peru, the. great temple of Corianeha, wag tended. os 


-' . by ‘a numerous sisterhood of vestals, who were known as hell rs 


virgins of the sun. “These were young maidens, who at. : 


M E tender. age were taken, from their homes. aud introduced into po 





* Dara PU Moule D. 338. Fuit. 1877. 2m 
zl Prescott uds af p a ques af deii. ship It, P 88, ed dis 1800, 
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- o o convents, where they were placed under the care of matrons, — 
. 7 who had: grown grey within their walls. From the moment = 
. '. *"(£ha& they entered ihe establishment they were cut off from. 
friends, lt was their duty, above all to watch over the sacred =~ 
. . “fire obtained at the festival of Raymi.” * The maintenance - 
of the perpetual fire of the Demaras of South Africa is en- - 
trusted by the chiefs to their own daughters, so long as they | 
/'. remain unmarried. A legend in the “ Chronicles of Japan " relates 
- . that a plague once fell upon the people which slew more than - 
-half of their number; and that in order to remove this plague, 
^. the Mikado transferred the altars of the sun-goddess into new 
^. virgin-priestesses to tend them. T Iu the county of Kildare, . ^. 
.. Treland, the “everlasting fire” was preserved by "holy virgins — 
^ 'ealed Ingheaw Andagha, or daughters of fire,” down to the 
^7 . time of the Reformation; and these, like the daughters of the 
5^» Demata chiefs, were often the first ladies of the land. { The 
.. lose resemblance between the vestal institutions of Rome and  ž = 
those of Cuzco has led Mr, Tylor to suspect that Garcilaso de = 
Ja Vega, the Peravian historian, who was himself of Inca blood, ^. ; 
^. has drawn upon his imagination in describing the institutions — 
.. ef Cuzco, with a view.to raising the reputation of his ancestral — 
. "examples which we have now brought forward would tend to 
^. phew that the resemblance was due to the uniformity of human 
. 7. instincts rather than to invention on the part of a too patriotic — 
a < historian. E l E e | fe E. Js : k B | | um : e 2 cx : : seg. : M dep m t an un E 
i - Prescott Conguest of Peru, chap, JI 10& a 
Coo Mythology and Religious worship of the ancent Japanese; article Hin ~ 
Westminster Review, No. CVII, July 1878, p. 89. The allusion to the . | — 


Westminster D E Serdar Oe ee * el ws 
n from. Zneye. Britannica, 9th edition, article on Fire, | 


IEEE vea 

















t Demara custom is take 

= pare 290, noble Lo A eU LO e ue LLL UE sias Oe 

“at General Forlong’s ivers of Life; pe 339, Vol. L 1883... 00 0 

-eRUpylors Barly History of Ma^ bind, chap. IX, p. 250-2: edit, 1878. - 

- "fle points of resemblance which have excited Mr, Tylors scepticism nre © 

^ 4 in number: (a) The establishment “of vestal virgins bound by the = 9 
M x siriétent T ule of chastity ;. (5) ‘the existence l of ; a perpetual fire. which they | B ae x 
were. appointed. to watch; ‘c) the use of a: concave mirror for relighting — = 
> the fire, if it went out; (d) the rule by which a virgin, who broke the 
55 vow of chastity, was buried alive. c There is abundant analogy for the |. 
coc three first, as I have shown in this and the previous essay. I see nothing ^... 
^. "extraordinary in the fourth. Burying alive is notan unusual way of dis- | 
posing of the worst criminals. Outside of Lucknow there is a monument . = 
^ buit on the spot where a notorious dacoit: was buried alive daring the — 
.... punishment for criminals is alluded to in the Edda. See translation by Mr. —— 
coo horpe, Part IL, p 124: Trübner's Edit. 1806, = 7 Ded tou e Su 
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| du ‘fait; “ghia more we: study tlie beliefs and customs. of màn- | UM 
2 “ind | in regard to the purity of fire or any of its other functions, =. 
the more convinced we feel of the fundamental: similarity of the Qut 
~ human mind. and of the impossibility of using such resemblances ete 
as ethnical - ‘landmarks either for the. $0-call ed Aryan or the ^. 
. non-Åryan nations. To the fathers of speculation, fire, or ite o Soo 
(A great. heavenly archetype the sun, was a spiritual sue um us 2 ET 


not as with us, a merely physical faet:i-— — 


^ They see with other eyes than ours TEE where Wa ES boue 
 Beholda sun, they spy a Deity. A A 


eee i grieves the sun indeed,” said the. Pehini. ed e mg 
“shine upon a man defiled ; it grieves the moon; it grieves the —— 
| "stars" * The ancient Hindu prayed to Agni, the fire-deity, On] 
* x 4 to forgive whatever sins hè may. have. committed through. human —— ME 
“weakness and to make him guiltless towards Aditi,” ihe ine ^" Sis 
o finite celestial light. t _ The Tncas. of Peru confessed their sins 5 0 
‘to the sun, and prayed. to the waters to carry them away to - 


the. ocean : « Oh, thou river, receive this day the sins which 


"I have confessed unto tbe sun: carry them down to the sea — 

“and let them uever more appear," f To the Greek or Roman ` 

. of ancient times, the eternal fire of the hearth was “a formis . ^. 

= dable divinity, charged to watch over what passes in the interior ——— 

—— *of houses and to punish mankind." , Virgil could find no better. | 
way of blackening. the name of Sinon, than by making the = | 

|. perjured impostor appeal to the. eternal inviolable flames e^ 2e 
! heaven as » witnesses of his. integrity : | A ! ETIAM 


Vos eterni ignes et non violabile vestrum - 
Testor pope ait. 
` neid, Book m 


| EMT thet ! Lotinffehurch, (m1 1 have: heard), no new cross ean. Bé neos V 

LT onsec Al. until lighted tapers have been placed at its base, ^7 ur 
-Within our own day. a furious Controversy has been waged in ph d 

the. English Chareh as to. whether lighted candles. can be allowed. uA. 

..'" en the communion table or not. There is, in fact, no age or ^ - 

^. -.ouhtry,in. which priests and teachers have not laboured with (oe an ee 
E Ier veu zeal, to, feed{the g great t fire-tradition of the: world. DNE 


NC "Aa phallic. ro Ga "without. light), was the: s tiatnspitäa 2 & 2 
P. al; Jife i in“the animal body, p the pure ethereal iiid Qight without E RU 


o» Vendidád, Fargard IX, Ale DE ELE E 2. 
Lov E Rig Veda, TV, 144, "Hindus’ of E Senpidiatile * uis consider. it impious NES M 
po D at ilie present. dày. to put. their feet over a fire to warm them;. EE m a SG, 
D Sie Primitive Balti, me al. d pe 394, Bur Tc 
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worthy, of survival in a higher sphere. The belief in a future 


=o life is common to all creeds ; ; but the modes of the soul’s survival a 2 
— have been supposed to be very various, All modes, however, can ^ ^. 


be classified under two main headings. Either the soul migrates 


oo mgin assigned for tbeir residence, 


First, as to the composition of. souls. da: the: Vedie: bie reu 


: on we are told that Agni (fire) "js the nave of. immortality,” 


: amt {tasya nabhih, If we expand this. ‘metaphor, the meaning | T | : 
Gg that fire is like the nave of à wheel, from which the rays of ime a 
SEI. mortality radiate to the souls of men, illuminating them with its © 


oo own properties of purity’ and. light, (Big Veda, IIl, 17,4). In the 


ux institutes of Manu it is said that the pious Brahman. » will goto the | 


si highest- region pya straight path in an irradiated. form.” In one 


xl. of "the Vedie liturgies ib is: said that “men will become immortal 


ER by knowledge or by work that knowledge which- is Agni, or ea : 


pM that work whieh is Agni,” (Satapatha Brahmana, X, 4, 3,9). Ia 


> a other words, those persons whose souls have ‘been enlightened : 3 e 
<o with the flame of divine knowledge, or who have performed “the on ee 
sacrifices. according to the appointed | rites, will themselves 


^... On the other haud, (as the same text goes on to show), “those ^ . 
[| who do not so ‘know, or who do not perform this rite, are in- ^. 
NU deed born again, but become again and again. deatb's. food that s 07 
Gg, they are reborn in other. bodies, and thus become subject to new —— 






"Bequire the nature of fire and become. immortalin the future life, 


; ... deaths and to all the evils ‘attendant on bodily existence. Such 


^. was the creed of the ancient Hindus.* That of. the angent |. 
‘| Persians, ‘their kinsfolk, was. very similar, We are told inthe > 
- Bundahis, (Chap. XVII, 9), that “ the breathing souls, that ig, = — 
* the souls of men awaiting birth, are lodged in those ( mundane) ao 
fires,—a counterpart of the body of man, when it forms in the .. - 
"7 womb of the mother, and a soul from the spitit-world settles = 0 
S * within it, which controls the body when living :” and we arae __ 
Sa: told. An he. same. text, t ic “when “that. Loses dies yg 














i^y n erm of the doctrine of transmigration. This doctrine received its greatest = 





ee - Faatienten: of Manu © this. doctrine had pute t p pm but the Vedas ET 
lu _ tuemscirés fiarag recognize i fhe es rH 


n ieat was s the. mo property of all such souls as were a deomed d: pr 


~ after death into other bodily forms, or it assumes. a separate: incor- ced 

-` poreal existence in the world of spirits. tis with the last doctrine es 
. only that we are now concerned; and in connection with this we - 
“have to show that fire or light j is not only the substance of which = 
>o Ce exalted souls are said to be made, but the chief characteristic of the peT wu 








K This is one >of the f fev passages i in i Vedie literature, vhi contains the ae e 


hence in the post-Vedic age under the. teaching of Buddha, In the 
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ae a the bey: made with the ‘earth: arid. ihe n goes back to the: pr 
E "e. spirit,” fire returning. to fire, and clay to clay. The. traditions ae 
— ef the Egyptian priesthood, which were current under the name Df ecs. 
_ Hermes Trismegistus, teach us that'at the moment of death “our 
“intelligence, one of God's subtle. thoughts, escapes the bodys = = 
= s dross, | puts on its fiery tunic- again, ánd floats henceforth in ` 
. space." In the philosophy of the ancient Germans the soulofa = 
.. child about to be born was believed to enter intoitfrom abovein  . 
a ray of lightning ; and at the time of death to return to the up- ^. 
-per world in the flames. of the funeral pyre, which was lighted ^7 0. 
with a spark struck from the hammer of Thor.* In the language yaen 
. of Japan the word for soul is. compounded of tama, which = 
. means precious, shé breath, and ki fire. Hence the soul of °° 
_ the dead. was the precious breath-fire, which survived the . ^. 
Em body. Every reader will recall the. lines of Pope: in which the PR E 
PON dying Christian thus addresses his soul :— RET 


. Vital spark of heavenly Ane p ; 1 "T 
Quit, oh quit, this mortal frame. 


XX EUM to St. Augustine the soulof a saint, When m Pe NS e. 
the upper world, is made of. light, and excels the sun in brightness ^ 
Xo ine same decree that the sun itself excels any other celestial MEC 
. body. i The fol klore of England is full of- legends of what were . 
called: Fetch- -lights, or Deadmen’s candles, These. lights. were | 
supposed to be the souls of the dead, and were said to- go before. |... 
the hearse and shew the very Spon in the burial ground i in Which. "M 
E the body was to be interred, 8. Dru 
^ .. Next, as to the abode of souls. Ín suoi. of the: more "adsünosL:: pue s 
LE creeds of antiquity. there isa. judge of the dead, and. two distinct x 
d worlds are assigned | for the: residence of departed souls,- =a | region. PO 





y ae i See Fire Burial among our Germanic Forefathers, by Karl Blind ; elit um 
E d "rhe 3 reference to Japan is. ‘made on the authority of a Statement eee 
x page 43 of the. Westminster Reveiw, Art TL, July 1878, on the Ancient Chron 506796 
—..mieles of Japan. The allusion to Hermes Trismegistus i istakenfrom Art. on Fire = 
in Bneyl. Brit. 9th. edition. The Egyptian idea of ascribing intelligence om oi 
>. wisdom to fire, and making this faculty, rather than any other, the immortal. ^ 
o o v part of our nature, is a point frequently insisted on in the. Tadian, Vedas, Of 700 = 
Agni it is said that ^ he sees and knows all worlds, knows the recesses of ^ ^ 2 
pu cM heaven, the divine ordinances, the races or births of gods and mèn Xe d. c 
c See Muis Sanskrit Texts, Vol. V, p. 215. Immortality is everywhere said fo |. ^ 
coo. bethe reward of knowledge. ‘* The stars are the houses of the gods; whos ^ ^ ^. 
^ i79 eyer knows this possesses houses, that is, acquires. the divine matura. od 
p — P'aittiriya Brahmana, l, 5, 2, 6 — | s 
ule cade Bea is given. on the ‘authority. of Mr | Growse's  Runoyena, Be 15, ea 
E. m | note (23)... — 1 


CES Brand’ s Popular Antiquities 1 L3 710. Edit. agr. 
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oe “of. light m isa lo eee in whom the spirit of are d E AUS 
and a dark underworld for the rest. In the ancient creed of India ^. 
the judge of the dead was Yama; and the difference between Ei 
the two worlds. was expressed i in the maxim :—** heaven i is iaip os 
- .. and hellis darkness : (Muhdbharata, XIV, 6969). Elsewhere TE 
ig said :—*" Let him depart, Ob Yama, to those. holy. sages born of ^. 
—. ihe fervour of meditation, to those sages ‘versed. in “all wo ee 


eee ledge, who guard the suu," (Rig Veda, X, 154,5). In another 
M hymn (X, 88, L15) it is said :-—‘ The rays of the sun are the plaus ; : 
. the light whick is above, is Prajapati or the heavenly world, ”- Ta | 
a third hymn (X, 88,15), the Pitris, or souls of ancestors, are sald — d 
5* sf to have adorned the sky with stars; $ 2 that ds, e are them- "x. 


selves the stars. 


Mun = | * Where there is cecal light, in the world Mire. ine. sun. ds placed, in E 


^ fhat immortal, imperishable world, place -me O Soma. 


aoe _ Where. king | Vaivasvata. reigns, where the secret place of heaven is Bo a 


«here these mighty waters are, there make me immortal ! 


| OW here life is free, in the third heaven of heavens, where the worlds are l ux 


radiant, there make me. immortal l: 


i 7 Where wishes: 'and desires are, where the place of the bright sun is, where 


here is feedom and A delight there make me immortal "e eos 
n | UE E Bg Veda, IX, 118, 7-10, 


x Y "da the old p et Persia, ae was ethnically allied * ae 
Cen that of the. ancient Hindus, asimilar doctrine prevailed. . There 


: p were two distinct worlds for departed souls, the one bright and | E 
_... Juminous answering to the good creation of. Ahura Mazda ; sand (5054 
^ ^ the other dark and. loathsome, answering to the bad creation Of . ae 


qe Angra Mainyu, and fit only to be the ‘receptacle of the impure ^. 







HT ‘the hand, and the stench i is fit to eut with a knife.” T 








. "and evil, It was prescribed by the authority of the pri iests that- = 
ooo afire should be lighted at the time of death and made-to. . 
burn high, so that the righteous soul might alight upon it on ^^. 
^. first leaving the body. “ From. thence it goes out to the stars, o i 
fe then out to the moon, then to the sun." Last of all it reaches. Eu 
v.c be Eternal Lights in the hightest heaven, its appropriate abode, ^ 

- "Qn the other hand “hell wasin the middle of the earth ; for ib -— 
was there where the evil spirit. pierced the earth and rushed in ^^. 
pon it, &c > ? end. it was to this region that souls devoid ofthe 
coo Spirit: ‘of fire, that is, possessing no purity or light, were consigned. ^. 
Regarding the eold, dry, stony, and dark interior of. mysteri- "s 


TIS ous 5 hell, it is revealed. that the darkness is fit to. grásp with " e 





"hane. s verses are translated in. “Muir's Sanskrit Texts, Yol. y, p. 808, 


870, They are also translated - by. Professor Max. Müller in Chips Po 


from a. German. Wor kshop, Vol. L Be 46.. The translation: given in the Maat 
ds the latter. . 


cuo See Sháyast La Shaye, chap, xus 5; 2 Bundaki; hap. it, 27 5 ado 
a D ship: BEVIN, a m M t a 
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Similar béliets Jae prevailed in nations done no. ethnies] m 
; a with either India or Persia. In Egypt the souls.of |... 
the departed were - weighed | in the balance (a. Dbresentation pee 
which may be seen on every mummy case) by Osiris, the. judge DS 


< of the dead, some passing into the dark: under-world in the ‘west, — 


others ascending to the bright sun in heaven. * It was believed ie : 


o: iv Mexico that the common herd passed away toa lower world 


. called Mictian ; while the heroes who. fell in battle, aud the men 


and babes who were slain in sacrifice, “went at once into the ^. 
D oo of thesun, whom they accompanied, with songs and ^. 
* choral dances, in his bright progress | through the heavens, BA dm c ee 


d Peru it was thought that ‘the low castes were consigned to the. - 


un dark kingdom of Cupay fixed in the centre of the earth, or migras — " 
.. ted into new bodies on earth; while the. Incas and _ the nobles o 
returned to the sun, from which: they had originally come.f The 


. Greek and Roman. ideas of © a future. die. were summed up iu xt 


a i the following couplet : — 


Corpus terra tegit; Cielu raumit umbra ; 4 
. Manes Orcus habet ; s Spiritus astra petit. | 


Thus while the ghost baunted the tomb, and the Manes "went A 
to the lower world, the spirit took its flight to the stars. The. p 


reader need scarcely be und d of the seriptural xu Tg ae 


S the. righteous | will shine as the stars. ' | "i 
Such notions were not confined, however, to the more ence qu 


nations. ~The degraded Australian has starred the sky with tle 


fabled benefactors of his savage race,—the discovere ers of fire, of — 


ns the ant-pupas, and of the eggs of the loan-bird, —in the same way 


ae as the Hindu has decked. his firmament with the Seven. Rishis ku e 
atid the Greek or Roman with his deitied heroes and ancestors; | 00007 


"eie itur ad astra. "There is a striking. correspondence: between : 


m. the notions held by savage and cultured nations regarding the. . > 
| Milky Way, that lies across the sky like. à. road.“ The Basuto ` | 


call it the way ofthe gods, The Ojis call it the way of spirits, by: "p 


— — which the souls of deified mortals go up to heaven. It is known ay e 
— &mong the North American races as the Path of the Master of ^. 


. Life, or as the Path of Spirits, or as the Road of Souls: where the = 0 
ghosts of the dead travel to the land bey: ond. the grave, and. where EN 
oe their. camp. fires may be seen blazing as _ big! ter stars. These |^ 

R aage imaginations of tl the Milky Way: fiti iu wid 1 the Lithuanian Us 











ES Bgüpte: Pyne i in Universal History, by Buinen. Vol. dv, p- 618 £ À 


T wee Ancient Eguptians, Vol. V, passim. PIA. 
e d ‘For the. Mexican doctrine, see Prescotí's Conguest of Mexico, Vol. i 7 M. x 





| T 52; and Vylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol. ll, p. 80, Edit, 1871. 


và Ihe. Peruvian, doctrine is. allnded. fo. im Presoott’a Conquest ca Pew 009 
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3 ith 3 d ‘the: Ta “Of” Birds, at ‘the | ‘extremity: "of fe da ES 
- .gouls of the dead, supposed to flit away like birds at the time of =~ 
— death, dwell free and happy. That souls dwell in the galaxy was == 
we taught. by the Pythagoreans, who maintained that the phantasms ^ 
x which appear to men in dr eams came down to ear th from thisas — — 


their favourite retreat, It was also familiar to the Manichman ^. 


: > gect of Christians, whose. c transferred pure souls to Abis. , 


e < wonderful column. of light," 


—* That the sun is the region in ghia” exa lted “souls sil enjoy | 
eternal. bliss, is à doctrine proclaimed by nu lern theosophists . 


—. motless fer vently than by those of ancient times, Mr. Isaac > 
E Taylor, in his “ Physical Theory of Another Life.” has laboured to —— 
prove that the sun is not merely the astronomical centre tothe pla- T 

. mets revolving. round it, but the heavenly centre and final meetings ^ — ^. 
E place. of all those. souls, who by faith and good works have acquired - See 
an. ethereal and incorruptible | body, after having completed, 
=- within the corruptible organism of the flesh, a pr obationary period | 
of residence on their respective planets. Science has long been — 


= puzzled with the question as to the means by which the light and oe 


— -heatofthe sun are maintained and renewed. A French writer 
(Louis Figuier) comes to the rescue with. à. theory, which shall be |. — 
.  Stated in his own words :—“ Thus, we find, that ee astronomy | 
BET physical science offers us any satisfactory- explanation of the © 
^f constant maintenance of solar radiation. Commfon sense tells |. 
© gs that this furnace, constantly i in activity, must be as constantly. " 
“fed: but science is as yet unable to discover the nature and 
© source of its aliment, Here, where science places. nothing, we 


DE. venture to place something. In our belief solar radiation is > E 
P « maintained by the. continuous, ‘unbroken’ succession of gouls in c oo 
<io the sun, These pure and. burning spirits are perpetually 


ee replacing the emanations perpetually sent through space by the | 








^ perfected. souls, 1 which have attained their most exquisite subtlety. | 





sun to the. globes which surround. him. “Thus we complete — 
s “thet | ‘uninterrupted circle, which binds together all the = 
“creatures of nature by — the links of a common chain, and = |: 
“ attaches the visible to the invisible world. The sun, the centre —. 
coe of the. planetary. aggregation, the constaut source of. heat and. | 
nee ‘Hight, which. sends forth motion, sensation and. life upon the”. y 
"yes n earth, is in our our belief the final dwelling place of purified — 


E ans are. entirely. devoid | of material. alloy ; they are pure | p 





T M MM M M M MÀ MÀ M À— 


[oem on Hae a P Mr  Wribnerw. Jud rs 1878.. 





VU C E) JTylor's Primitive Culture, Vol. I, p. 824 : edit, 1871. In the creed of the. T 
E UA Persians the Milky Way was called Vanant, and was believed to... 
c gbana directly, over hell in order to. keep. the demons i in awe: ; Rae e Huge us 
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Pu “spirits, x dyi in the! inidat of the blazing shinbiptions and a 
“the. burning masses which son the sun. From their throne ce c 

of fire the: ose souls, all intelligence and. activity, “behold. the . ^U e 

—— * marve lloug. spectacl e of the march of all the planetary globes, d NE 
. t which compose the solar world, through space. Placed-in thes. 0. 0. 
“centre of this vast world, understanding. the secrets of nature - 

. “and all the mysteries ‘of the universe, they are in possession o 

“of perfect: happiness, of absolute. wisdom, and of illimitable 0005 
TE KG knowledge.” * When we compare these theories with the | 

p belief of the wild Alapaches of Florida, who hold that the eon. a 

_-is-the-bright--dwelling place of departed. chiefs and warriors T. ~ 

| and with the. doctrine announced by the Brahmans of India. 

-. some 3,000 years ago, “that the rays of the sun are ihe pious,” ee 

. we must admit that there i is not much difference after all; so far, ^ ^. 

` at least, as these speculations are concerned, between the yellow Tarra 
. . savage of America, the dusky "DOM of India, aud the white NI aac 

re philosopher of Europe. pe H 

"What fire baptism was to the soul on entering the body, fie a fe 
| burial was to the soul on leaving ite By the one it was. purified. un ate. 
^ ^. (as far as possibl e) for its sojourn in the flesh ; by the other it) -ipso 
|. was separated from the flesh and transmitted, in P pure and more 

perfect form, to the world of spirits. in many of the Vedie ^. 
-hymns fire burj al or cremation is not merely described, but explain- © 

ed. “ When thou hast matured him, oh Agni, then send him to 757535 
foo. fethe Fathers, NIE UT  Às for his unborn part, do thou, Agni, =  — 
poo oo “kindle it with. thy heat ‘Tet. thy flame and thy lustre “kindle RM 
doo fit: with those forms of thine, which are auspicious, convey. it to = a 

. “the world of the righteous,* * æ *. Whatever part of thee — ^. 
zo (thà dead) e any black bird or r ant, or ober. or beast of prey has ^ ^ - 
© torn, may Agui restore it to thee whole, and Soma who has entered ^. 0o 
“into ‘the Brahmans ; " (Rig Veda, X, 16. 1:0). Thus fire, with ^7; 
thes help of the Soma or wine | offering g, which lightens up the =: 
... mounting flame, is to furnish the dead with a new. ‘ethereal | body. So 
similar to his late earthly one, but free from its manifold im- = =o 
aoc de perfections, aud to bear him away to the regions of light, “ Thou, . 

-.. oh. Agni,” says one of the Vedic liturgies, “art our cord and 
Oif our bridge ; ; thou art the path that. conducts us to the gods" . o 
i. (Tait. Bra. II, 4, 2,6) Man is said in another. place to have an 
|^ v s three separate | births, the first from his mother as he enters the 

aite l world, the second through fre sacrifice. while he remains dn it, E Es 








— 





y E The Day after Death, Or our Future. Life according ‘to | Science, by. t cp 
ge ‘Tonis Pini: English. Translation, published: = Bentley: and d: Bon, aa, cr 
d SN IX. p | Le 

E Brinton’ S s Myths safi the New ij Torit, pM. 
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and ihe third through: fire "una. Or ‘cremation as he. ERR DE 
: (Sat, Bráh. XI, 2, 1,1». “Bore by those undecaying fy- ——— 
i E. pinions . of. thine, oh Agni wherewith thou. Slayest the = 
is Rakshasas (demons), m may we soar to the world of the righteous, es 
| * “whither the ancient, earliest-born sages have gone before : " nec. 
«( Vajas: Kanhita, XVI, 52). In the later Indian writings the | 
-Bati or “ good woman,” who consents to be burnt alive on her — 
~husband’s funeral pyre, is said to be conveyed with him, and by ` 
the same element, to swarga or heaven, In the’ Ramayana. there 
-is a legend told of Kabandi ha, a. hideous monster, who had once |. .— 
been A. handsome Gandharva or demi-god, but, had been deformed = 
-for some offence. committed against Indra. This monster begged — - 
"for the vite of cremation, when he was at the point of death. — 
--It is said that while the body. was burning dis pure spirit arose  . 
out of the flame in ‘the shape of a beautiful Gandharva and |. 
“mounted into the sky. The virtue of fire as à soul-conductor to _ 
the world above, is thus described by one of the Dyak tribes in. 
. Borneo. “As the smoke of the funeral pile of a good man _ 
34 “rises, the soul ascends with. it to the sky: as the smoke from 
af the pile of the bad man descends, his soul with it is borne 
2e down to the. earth, and through-it to the regions: below.” * In 
“many countries a distinction has been made between those who — 
-are, and those who are not, deemed worthy of the honor of fire —— 
burial. "Chiefs and kings, priests. and warriors of renown, being — 
- possessed. of a more. luminous soul, are burnt, flame returning gn s 
to flame; but the common herd, being of the earth earthy | and 
~ possessing. no light, go back to darkness and are buried in the | > 
! nad clod, t : Among the Ghonds l and Bhils. of India. at the LO 





m — MÀ ae: 





Ar 2 This. saying. is p bx Nn Tylor in Primitive Culisié,. Vol. TI 

ap. 85, from | St. John's Pur Bast, Vol L p. 181. And Mr, Tylor, after 
- quoting it, asks :-—* Did this exceptional iden come into the Dyak’s mind by — 
Contact. with Hinduism 4" As the indus are not known tohavepenetrated |. 
vto Borneo, the matter must remain in doubt. If it was borrowed from  — 
1 Bindels it verifies, at all events, the interpre ion which we have “put 
upon the passages quoted from the. Vedas, 7 


Pee. The: following extract from: article: on Fire in "neyel. ‘Britannica, 9th 
on adition, will. serve -too illustrate this point i “Among Alonquins | and ^c 03) 
Pers Ottaways_ those only. of the ‘Great Hare totem,’ among the Niearagu- - te. Um 
"uut Be ans none but the. Caciques, among the Caribs no others than the- priestly |... 
D c caste were entitled to the. honour of cremation. The tribes of Upper. uj 
s t California. ere even persuaded - that such as were not burned were |. -— 
"I Hable to be transformed into brates,” Tn ancient Germany thej juniper tree, o o 
~ we it. emitted a fragrant smell, was reserved for the funeral pyre Of ds 
prine Other kinds of wood: were ‘sufficient for less distinguished men; Sce ^^ ^. 
^ pire Burial, by Karl Blind, p. 6, and. p. 19: edit, 1875, On. "the value attached ^ m : 
d D burial 3 in a Greco and Í Rome, s see Mad. T1, e and. as 8 | F areali, 
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ie rent: day, as among the.  Colchians- in -ancient times, thet 4 
. privilege of cremation is allowed to men. but denied to. women, et 
.. In Greece the honour of a funeral pyre was denied to suicides,  . - 
-. men who had. committed the crime of extinguishing their. own T 
m E life- flame. on Be s E 
o The doctrine. of. purgatory | is the TM sequel to the rite of ur 
füra-burial, If the soul was mot pure enough to pass at once — 
into the regions of light, an mne process was necessary o - 0 
^to clear it of the ‘taint of sin. ; This. process is described by Virgil ^^. 
as the lot of those souls ae have gone to the Shades below, ^... 
- but are not fit for immediate. admission into the. pure regions ^. 
—. of Elysium. Purgatory, according. to this poet, ean be effected by Ae 


wind; or by water, (both. elements of purity), or. by fire -— — 


| Ergo exercentur poenis veterumque malorum | 
'Supplieia expendunt ; alite panduntur inanes. 
 Suspensm ad ventos, aliis sub gurgite vasto | 


Iuteotum el nitur scelus aut exuritur igni 
nerd, VI, 739. a 


` Purgatory by fire, E by. fite sige is most distinctly recog-. E 
nized in the Mazdean or Persian creed. It was said. that ab. i 
the great conflagration, which was to precede the final victory. ae 
-of the Qood Spirit, Ahura Mazda, over the powers of evil, the = ^. 
. souls of all men, good. aud bad alike, would "undergo purgation no du 
| by. fire. “ All men. will pass into that melted metal, and become | a5 
* pure : to the righteous. man it wil seem as though he walked . ^ 
* continually. iu warm milk; to the wicked it will seem as though, eae 
. “in the world, he walked. continually. in melted metal.” Noto B2 
E only. human souls but the earth which we inhabit, and even the ^... 
hell of the evil oue who has corrupted it, are to. be | pug ged of the cot ^. 
taint of sin on that great day. “The stench and po lution whieh o0 
.  *" werein hell are burned i in that metal, and hell itself becomes. quite os 
pure.” The Good Lu sets the vault, into which the Evil. Spirit: 
“fled, in that metal ; he brings the, land of hell back for the en- . 
(0 largement of the wot ld: the renewal of all things- arises by jg 3 
00 0 wj ill, and the world is immortal forever and ever. The earth - Cu. 
ARE becomes an ieeless, mountainless plain. Even the mountain, . 
“whose summit supports the Kinvar bridge (the bridge of souls), . ^. 
v^ .j4s brought down: ad will no longer appear" * This. doctrine ^ ^ 
CE of. E punpitóral fire. paene. from the ‘Persians: to ‘the Jews, after E 





a V. Bundalis Chop: XXX, “20, 81, 32. This. passage ae a. remarkstly E bn 
FU resemblance to 2. Peter TI, 12 13; ; and it bears i D closer one still to Ve 
the an lines i in Teunyson’s In Memoriam : s "D | ae 


- They. tremble, the sustaining crags 5 we 
The Pas st ice ae epee down. 
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a the. ee of "Babylon uy Oyrus the Great.- Bron Mie w i 
o passed into the speculations of the early Christian sects and . 
éinc) Mito: the- writings of the Catholic fathers ; ; and thus by degrees = 
^o $b found ita- way into the very heart of Christendom, both. East nes 
Sod West, where it still remains. - Purgatory, in. all cases, da s 
e "been considered punitive as ‘well as healing and purifying, This. 


ig clear in the first two cases, from the. quotations | already | 
. given: for the me lted metal, which is torture to the evil, 


T like a warm milk bath" to the good. As regards ra third, ie T 


2 following extraet from an old Engl lish rhyme will shew in what 


2 Thr aii was looked upon "by the IASB, Tiat „May | E 


7 have be been the teaching of the Church:— = 


joe. From Brig 9 Dread, nae brader than thread, EAS ae 
etc Every night. and awle, > ici AE 
An To Purgatory Fire thou comest at dast, e» 
And Christ receive thy sawle. 


- If ever thou gave. either milke or drink, a 
pita => Cu every’ night and awle, |. — 
AUT. The fire shall never make thee- shrink, 
| . . And Christ receive thy sawle. . uL xt 
P A But if milke nor drink thou never gave naen, Aes 
Every night and awle, | Jae ut 
^ The fire shall burn thee to the ie bane, 
And Christ receive thy sawle,. * |. 


s is. j tiet: diffeult to see how. the punitive T of purgatory’. 


whieh was to last only for a time, was M by degrees into . E 


nos fhe uals fire of a hell, which is to last for ever, and with o > 
no object except t to torture. Such is the atrocious. fiction, Which 7 0 
"has found its- way. into. the creed of Christendom as popu- - E 


i Codany: taught and understood. Very different, however, is this __ à 


So Sed atone. world from the kingdom of Hel, the pale and cold death 





B xt goddess of the Norse, whose name it has- appropriated and dis- TD 


e » torted, and. whose su pposed region in the days of heathenism was > 
e one. of frost, mist, and | Snow, |. Oo B | 





: Ai lee up, and roar in dood: 
|. The brute earth lightens to the sks, 
ooo. The fortress crashes from on. | 
E And the great on sinks in blood | 
Pr e And compassed by the fires of hell; 
<- While thou, dear Spirit, happy star, 
(00s Oerlook’st the tumult from. ERE 
EN And smilest knowing ali is well? 





orini opie: Antiquities, y. 465. “The: Brig Dread alluded. wi 





PS metrical dirge is the Bridge of Souls, like. the - upon br idge Li £ the n E : 


-ancient Persians and the: Sirat er the Makommedans, ” Asti 
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Fire ordeal performed hs game kind of function for: ‘the living DI 
that fire purgatory was intended to perform for the dead. As ^ 
—^ the latter. produced. purity, so the former proved innocence. 
S * Every 1 man’s work shall be made manifest : for the- day Shall (oe 
. .* declare it, because it shall be revealed. by. fire ; and the fire ^ ^. 

. “shall try every man’s work of what sort itis.” | i Qor: III, 18). ..- 

Buch, in a figurative sense, is the language of St. Paul, and such | 
ina literal sense has been the practice of mankind. ‘Three exam- 9 
ples will suffice, one taken from India, another from. Scandinavia, o. n 

. and the third from our own country :— Din A d 
© They. bringa man with his hands tied peters the Raja. saying, ‘He eee 
has carried off something, he has committed theft. Heatthe axe forbim, ^ ^ 
. J£ the man is guilty of the deed, but. falsifies himself intending to deceive, |. oou 
and screens himself with alie, he lays hold of the red-hot hatchet andis © ` 

-'. "burnt, and thereupon is put to death. ‘If he ig guiltless he tells the truth 

: oput himself, and with true intent, clothing himself with the. truth, he |. 
^ Jays hold of. the glowing hatchet, ‘aud is nob burnt, and is not put to 2070 

death. As he is not burnt in. that ordeal, so is the sage unhurt in the 


. fiery trial of metem psychosis. All this world ig animated by the super As t 
i sensible. This i is real, thìs is self: That art thou, Svetaketu.” 


Chandagya. Upanishad. 


| - She io the bot e her nomen ine hand, and up she drew the pre- p dif oue 
-cious stones, “ See now, ye men ! I am proved guiltless in holy wise, boil ^. o=o 
the vessel as it may." The heart of Atli laughed within. his- breast, when |... 
.. he beheld the hand of Gudrün unscathed, “Now must. ‘Herkia go to the 0 > 
. eauldron, she who had hoped to. injure GudrünJ No one has seen misery, ^ . 7095 
A who saw not that, how the hand of Herkia was burnt. : Then they eal “the AN 
: woman to a foul slough 5 and thus were Gudrüu's wrongs avenged.. "X 


“Third Lay of. "Gudrün, Edda. Sas 


k ES à Fire-örãeal WAR performed oither by taking up in the hand, ‘unhurt, wo a 
. piece of red-hot iron of one, two, or three pounds weight; or else. Dy eue 
walking barefoot and blindfold over nine red hot ploughshares laid length- 477 500 
| wise at ; unequal distances.’ By the latter method Queen Emma, the. ‘mother ^— Mo xum 
|. ef Edward the Confessor, is said to have cleared her. character, when Sta EP oe 

d. s pen of n with riches Hie of Winchester. a, pne M 
7 | | Blackstone's Commentaries. REA 


However various - may rU [e “the: ‘modes of applying ‘the | inl 
= test in different. parts of the world, the test itself has never. 
varied; for it rested on an. uniform, unchanging instinct Fire |. ^ 
- could never burt the innocent. The pure, element. spared — Qe scu 
2 pure, but burnt and blistered the gui lty. The same principle, ^|. 
‘as we have shewn already, holds good in. the fires of Purgatory, ^77 
<- which impart a pleasant. warmth to the good, but infictan = 

. insufferable torture. on the evil. Numerous legends are extant of ^ 
persons who have slept and. walked i in fire without being harmed. | ^. 

— - it is told of Zarathrusta, the priest and. prophet of the most . ^. 
Du v gh god of ancient Persia, that, when he was a child, a hostile ^: ^ 
Eb magician peaking. to destroy him, t threw. bim into ET a blazing fec nue 
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E ic midst of ai ilis: godlike: ane fell “peaceably leen 


- "The legend « of Sitas fireis well known to. Hindus To prove that i m ! 
there was no stain upon her, after she had been recaptured. from the. 


. demon Ravana, she walked: alive into the midst of a blazing - Pz. 
- bon-fire. But Agni, the fire-god, took upon him the form ofa man,” *~.: 
. &nd leading her quietly out by the hand, proclaimed. to the Specs | 0 


— dators—** She i is without a stain; had there. been any stain upon | 


“her chastity, she would never have Po in safety from me.” * — . s 


Eg. the legends of the Norse, Brynhild had vowed to wed that — 


oman only, "who should ride over the blazing fire that was laid | m 
around her father's hall : :— The fire began to rage, and the earth - 


- o tremble ; high rose the flame to heaven itself. Sigurd urged = 
(«the horse) Grani with his sword. ‘The fire was. quenched before E 


. . the prince, the flame allayed before him.” + Readers of the Old ——— 
Testament will recall the scene on the plains of Chaldæa, ioo 
“which the three Hebrews, “bound in their coats, hosen, and > 
hats were cast into a burning fiery. furnace” by the ‘ng of 2” 


^. Babylon, and how they « eame. out unharmed : “upon their bodies 
“the fire had no power, nor was an hair of their head singed, 


© neither: were their coats changed, nor the smell of fire had 


^ passed on them.” (Daniel ILI, 9T). The same. furnace however | 
n destroyed. the guilty men, who had cast them into it. | 


With such examples before us, it is not surprising. that men of ing 


Lou extraordinary grace should have been invested, even in the present | 


p life, with those attributes of fire and light, which are the special Es E 


marks of exalted souls in the world. bey: ond. “Such men are des- . | 


= enbed. sometimes metaphorically as. burning and shining lights, — Er 
.".andsometimes literally as having their brows encircled. with : aureoles ^. 


E which shine without. burning. When- Moses. descended. fom — " 


. Mount Sinai after receiving the law, his face was so dazzli Ig. 
“bright. that the children of Israel could not look at him while he ^. 
^ eonversed with them, and he was therefore forced to wear a veil; ^ ^. 
> {Ezodus, XXXIV, 38)- - The meeting of Parasu Rama with RAma : 


< Chandra, his great. Ksatriya rival, is oue of the. most dramatie - jon 





<- scenes in the legendary history of India, While the former was - tam 
T still at some. distance, nothing but. a mass of flame, tejusah rdsihy Tu 
d csi be. seen moving towards the fos, . : Wh hen the encounter took 


mi an ie nee tm vean ——— 7 


` The story as. given in the text is. told in Mr. T, “Wheeler's 8 History of dur 


m India, Vol II, p. 381; edit, 1869. A slightly different version is given = z : 
Hn Tulsi Das's ‘Ramayana, Book VI © The flame was cool.as sandal wood, = 


Er “aa Sita entered it, meditating on her lord.. Her shadow and the stain of ud 4 


—* -f&oeial disgrace were alone consume in a ving re. rowse's lui E 
LT al disg 1 di th bu fir 2 (e T PR 


xh Tation, p. 483 ; edit. 1883). 


Cos The. Edda of Sonia t translated LE Ms. s hopa 2 Pet n, P «69, Trite | Us 
M mers Edit, 806.7 DAD E 
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RS the defeat of Parasa. Rama was Signàlized. d hie bonke » E m 
. suddenly darkened and lustreless, misprabhqh. * In the Iostitutes ^^. 
-of Manu, the most influential code of Hindu law, it is declared that. ^ ^^ ^- 


_. there is no difference. between the fire and a Brábmán" ;and | 


XT Can offering of food to such a holy man is said to be “ an- offering " 


Gn the fire of a sacerdotal Ei '—8 precept of which ihe 7 


— -Brühman caste has keenly availed itself from that day to this 
by claiming, as it still does, the first and. largest. share at every — 


. feast given y men of other castes at times of. marriage or 0070 
burial + Men who have been translated to the skies withoub st 

-. dying were conveyed there in and through the same element, as ^ 

- that used in cremation or purgatory. for conveying. ihe. souls ao: 
. the dead-to the. same quarter. Thus Romulus, the legendary Be 


. .' founder of Rome, is said to have. been caught up in a flash. of a 


RS lightning sent by his father, Mars, We are told that Elijah, os 


a the prophet of Thisbe, was. taken. upina chariot of fire: “As they — " ae 


— * gtill went on and ta Iked, behold there appeared à chariot of fire — vds | 
|. '* and horses of fire, and parted them both asunder: and Elijah T 


f" went up by à whirlwind into heaven:" (IT Kings, T): 


and hence among certain tribes in the Caucasus he was- deified UN 


|! and became the god of thunder and lightoing. + The ‘translation .—— 


. of Sarabhanga, as told in Tulsi Dás's "Ramayana, was effected > 
by“ the fire of his own devotion.” This aged. anchorite, dike- 207. 
another Simeon, had made up his. mind to die. AS 800n as. he had oio gos 
 .geen Ráma, the incarnate god, and the destined destroyer of Ravan, o 00 
He had taken his stand. upon the funeral pile and was about to ~ 
set fire toit for the. purpose of self-immolation, ^ when the fire ^^ ^ 
“of his devotion consumed his body, and by Rama's favour: mr eu 





T E = he ascended to Vaikunth, T ’ the heaven of Vishnu. n3. Se n C ; 





B T Bagimana, W. Kalidasa, eanto XI, aloka 63, E | 
- Institutes of Manu, Chap. 111, 219, "98, 168. 


$. Similarly in Greece the hightest. peak of ZBgina, PES the vil. of Zeus, -o 2 
a dorsa Thunder-god of the Greeks, is NOW ealled | Mount. St. Elias, : See a! ae 


E ‘Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol. IT, p. "989 + edit. 1871. 


LT The Ramdyana of Tulsi Dds: translated. by Mr. z. 8 Grows, Alla M ae 
oa: vhabad, 1838. Book II], The Forest, page 389. EI 
... "The story as told in. Ramayana by Valmiki is somewhat. different. “Phare. ut 
1527 the saint does actually set fire to the funeral pile, and is not consumed. by E 
othe fire of his own devotion: . Válmiki's version of. the. legend: ay iod read cu s 
dis com Mr. v Griith’s. Metrical translation, Vol. ITI, p 3t. a D OP OS 


- S Then rose the flame above. his head, 

: ^. On skin, blood, esb, and bones it hd pe ic 
| E forth, transfor med with radiant hue. e DEN ACT 
OF tender: yonth, he rose anew, ue 

C4: Par shining in his bright attire- | 

^. ^. Came Sar abhanga from the pyres. - 

507. Beyond the seat ; of Gods he: passed, PIT Dur eu. 
ee “Aad Broluus 3° LE HA was 5 guined at inc " Tc Vea esM ege 
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22  Bya a natara or A necessary sequence of. ideas, t the. ae v » 
e ‘of gods’ was identified with the same element as that of the souls |^. 


{So men after death : for the conception of divine spirits is the ^ as 
PE same. at bottom as ‘that of human souls, . and the same sacrifices — ius 


. . and offerings have been made to both. In the Vedic hymns we 
aye told that “all the gods are comprehended in Agni,” (Rig 
o Veda, V, 8,1); and that “he (Agni) surrounds them as ibe P 
DEM circumference. of a wheel does the spokes ;" (V, 13, 0). m 
“another place it is said that. “ the gods. obtained immortality: ty 2 


0 f Agni ;" (Atharva. Veda, w. 28, 6). In the same hymus the - $ 


p gods are sometimes called by the. generie name of Adityas, or 
- s mons of. Agi, the Infinite or Eternal A “and according to Professor 
- Roth, the eternal element * in which the Adityas live, and which . 
E constitutes their essence, is the celestial light.” But the common- - 


.. estname for god or divine being in the Vedic hymnsis Deva, from — 
the root div, which means “ to shine. ’ ' Hence Deva means '* bright, | 


: : ethereal being," and this isthe name found in most of thelanguages —— 

`- of Europe, as in Latin deus, in Greek theos,in Lithnanian dewas, in 

 Dettish dews, in old Prussian deiws, in Irish dia, in Welsh duw, in  . 
- Cornish duy, and in the Norse plural tivar. The foundation of every ` 


i > polytheistic creed, which has recognized powers of evilasantagonistic 


E -to those of good, is tliat the gods are formed of light, and the devils ^ 


mr ofdarkness. Nor are such conceptions confined to the lower creeds, TE. i 
-Phe reader need scarcely be reminded that light or fireis the ~ 
. image by which the Most High revealed himself to His own pro- ^. 


~o ‘phets and apostles, and that Satan i is everywhere called the Prince > 
of Darkness. In Daniel’s vision of God's kingdom, itis said that —— 
~~ God, the ancient. of days, sat ; his throne was like the fiery flame, .— 
o and his wheels as burning fire ; & fiery stream issuedand came forth ——. 
from before him. (Don. Vil, 6). In the Book of Wisdom itis . 


< gaidi “ Wisdom is the brightness. of eternal life, and the - 


zuo e unspotted mirror of God’s majesty, and. thei image of His good- oe 
". ness.” (VU, 26). We are told that, in the miraculous conver- < 
gion of Saul, ey "suddenly. there shone round about him a. light from | 

t heaven, and he fell to the earth, e, "^3: (Acte, IX,- 9) We ae č 










: also told ‘that. ei elovgn. tongues like as of fire” w were ‘the symbol ^. . 


ifte upon the A postles ; Acis, 11,8. 
T ies Hail, holy Light, offspring of panven first borns : 
imt Or of the eternal coeternal beam | Uc M c es 
o5 02 May I express Thee unblamed ? Binte Goa ia lig, qe c pt 
os And never but in unapproached [ght v. ae ae 

cos . Dwelt from eternity, dweit then in i thee, E M 
E n glas of bright: assente inerente, a 
e op cwn : ee Paradise Lost, Book UL 
ee “This s version of the. story ROS ver y sinl what fire was expected lo. todo ie 
i inc the rite of cremation. It affords. a o Tinstration. « ot the: Maris d 
E which i have. quic from. the Vedas. | | pore 








sa "ghósen by the. Most. High to signify. the visi tole descent of the e Hey x | : ; 
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Fire saorifcsi isa contrivance, practised by all nations, and. withe Du 
| “out borrowing from each other, for conveying ethereal food to ^. 
ethereal beings. Just as fire-b arial helps to separate thesoul from . ^. 
the ‘corpse: and transmits ib so separated to a higher sphere, 80 fire, |. 
. . gacrifice detatches the soul of the offered victim from its- body and 97 
-conveys it with the smoke to the deity who is invitedto receive it, The ^ 
flesh, that is, the solid parts of the animal are eaten by the sacris —000- 
N ficers, who are themselves animals of flesh and not ghostly or spiri- = > 
tual beings. But the soul, the essence, the ethereal parts ofthe = 
.- offering, are intended for the. gods, whose own natureis ethereal and |^ ^ 
— not carnal It is only by fire that these ethereal parts can bo =~ 
| extracted from the fleshly mass aud wafted into the air in wreaths = o 
. . of odorous smoke ; and it is to this fact: tbat we Tous Werbe. the.. ETNA 
d^ d . Universality. of the custom of fire. sacrifice :— oe 


a vlog: a Maid iker. Tea arepl kam 


E mi il 1, sms 
o" “An offering made LUN fre for & sweet savour unto the Lord. | arg 


"Leviticus, 1, 18. p. ! 


T "Bainetimos the vietin’s gu s was iUd to i deity i ina leas | : T 
| SR form,—namely, through the blood and without the = 


help of fire; for by a very rational and wide-spread instinct, the 


— blood itself was believed to be the life or soul of the animal offered, um ae ote 
"Hence in all sacrifices, whether fire was used or not, the blood was — 
poured out as à separate offering ; and for man to touch such food, |. ^. 
.. was declared to be unlawful and impious. being an encroachment eo 
... On the rights of the deity. On this point the Levitical law was o o0 
—— rigorously strict, The blood of the victim was invariably spriokled ^^ ^. 
before the sanctuary. or poured upon the horns of the altar, before = 
s the. roasting of the Hest» was commenced iF and the angel of death, 2 


ried mme m metal s 





eig Ww er she fgtens of. Yado-China, and’ among. ‘the Papüsns or ‘natives egg ONE 
. of New Guinea, the word for soul is a sy nonym for blood ; and thesams © 0000 
. connexion, (as Mr. Tylor remarks, in Primitive Culture, "Yol. dp. 3894 ^ — 
| &ppears. prominently in Jewish and Arabic philosophy. The most hom 60 
^ ple sentence which Elijah could pronounce against ihe heathen Queen 0 
— Jezebel was that dogs should lick her blood; that is, that the fonlest of ^^. 0” 
animals (as the Jews considered it): should consume her very life or soul: 7o 
/ . An many languages a man's soul has been ^ called. his’ shadow, Carit, UMNO, o 
oO shade. But the shadow could not be used in sacrifice, while the blood. ii T 
gould. The. blood after being poured out disappeared. by degrees ; and p 


i oe J the deity was supposed io come e and lick it up. 





^: F Bee Leviticus I, 11: “And the priests, “Aaron's” sons, shall. sprinkle iie 
c "V his (the victim's) blood round about upon the altar." See-also Deut Xil, 00 
.23:-—*Only be sure that thou eat not the blood ; for the blood is the life, ce e 
and thou mayest not eat the life with the flesh. » .In the council of thas ^  . 
pit Ag Apostles, which sat at J erusalem, the. ‘prohibition. againsb eating blood © ^. . 
E o6 d or ES vice ey Was confirmed ; : sees ae mid 20. E Tn. ue Roman Mou 








i pe E 2  Prinitise , Philosoph y y Fir ive, 


eus who ciate. n fist born’ in Egbpt, only consented to pass ET nu x 
.... doors of the Israelites on condition that “the blood of à male lamb . ^. 
2 without blemish was sprinkled that. night on the two side posts ~ 


and on the upper door post of the houses," in. which the Israelites —— 
~ dwelt (Exodus XIL) It was not till the later days of the. Hebrew .— 


monarchy, that à new class of teachers, the prophets, arose in Ise —— 


— rael, who declaimed against the barbarous and blood-stained rites of | 


c he Levitical. priosthood : ;— I delight not in the blood of bullocks, — A 
DU or of Jambs, or of he- „goats, Wash you and make you. clean, pia a 


. E "Put away the evil of. your doings - from before mine eyes, o 


^." (lease to do evil: léarn to do well" Though a blood-offering was ^. 
/ believed to be acceptable to the deity to whom it was made, yet iaooe 


-most countries, savage as wellas cultured, the consummation of - ee 


2 the sacrifice was by. "fire. There isa. legend current among. the tof : 
o Ojibways of North. America, which is so characteristic of the mode — í 
= je which the fire sacrifice works, that it is worth quoting, A. 


certain: youth, having contrived. with the help of the Moon to ‘gain. ine a 


access to the Sun, was taken by the latter to witness. the sacrifice |— 
— ef a white dog, which some medicine-man or sorcerer on the earth — . 


was then offering up as a victim. The dog was killed and roasted; n 


and when the sacrificers had divided the animal and were about —— 
- to commence their feast, the medicine-man. turning: to theSun 
exclaimed :—*' We send thee this, Great Manito.” Immediately the ; 
—, Sun and his companion beheld a white dog rising towards them in — . 





spiritual form ; and then and. there they dined upon it, * Such was . i 
^— the virtue. ascribed to. fire. sacrifice by the ancient Hindus, thatin — 
. one of the Vedic. liturgies it is said ==“ Even ifa man who iscalled > 


~ *anoBrühman or a person of bad reputation performs it, still =. 
"this oblation. goes to the gods, and is unaffected by the unworthi- a 


Ness of the priest ;” (Ait. Brah. I, 15), . Not only the souls of ani- a 
~~ mals, but also those of inanimate things, were believed to be cone ^ 


veyed to the spirits above (that is to the gods), by means of fret —— 


:.f This boiled rice is complete i in its limbs, joints, and body. “He ie 
=U who knows this is born complete in limbs, joints and body :” (Ath... ^ 

Veda, XI, 8, 82.) There was always an ethical element implied i i oon 
e he institution of sacrifice; for the custom was based upon what is ^ - 
- really the foundation of all morality,—mutuallty of service,—fire — - 
. offerings being considered to be as necessary to the subsistence of -7 







ng the gods, as the gods. were necessary io. the. protection: of men. wur 


(mad plainly set. ‘forth in the. Bhagavad-Gitá, | or. diving Sum 









` Me ence e e etn M MÀ —— wae 


ite, called thes "icrifica- of ihe. ‘mags, | the. wine, which, hee ‘Beda: 
2o. transu stantiated into. es ‘blood. of Obrien, - is not. mene. to: bb 
i communicant. ` es s 
: & CAE Primitioe [n Yoi. I2 P 365. edit, LN uus qn 





E. he Primitive Philosophy oF Fin ve. E Cams 


E shi P  Hesoünked one of the highest efforts of. the Indígu intelli- ud 


gence, “ Prajüpati of old. created beings with their rites of sacri- n 2 3 
:fCffog, and said, Hereby shall you propagate yourselves ; ‘this shall be - 


34 .**to you the cow of plenty. Sustain with this the. gods, andletthe /—— ^ 


“gods sustain you: supporting each other in turn, you shall attain. x OUI 


Et the highest. happiness. - Fed with sacrifice the gods shall give you — . 
. * the food that. you desire, He that gives them. nothing and eats the ` 


food which they give, is a thief indeed. Good men who eat ihe . 
“leavings of the sacrifice are. loosed from their guilt ; but they that Re 


. * cook. for themselves alone, and not for the gods, eat sin." 


Fire is not more congenial to divine or luminous spirits than 2 P D. 
^ dt is abhorrent. to. devilish ones | Evil. spirits are always dark. |— 
Itis in the dark that they chiefly swarm ; ene in the dark, 2 that ET $ 


ni | ev deeds are mostly committed by men. 


E The earth i is full of darkness and eruel habitations, i ^E 
Tr New Testament, ee 
~~ Tis now the. very witching time of night, 
—.. When charch-yards yawn, and hell oS breathes out 
a lero to the world. : 


‘Shakspear. 


Moat. races are afraid of going "eut in the dark without carrying = 
. some kind of light for protection against evil spirits. "This ^. 
. .was observed by Sir George Grey in Australia, by Bonwick iao 
. Tasmania, by Schoolcraft. in America, by. other witnesses in. 2. 
|. the Malay ‘Peninsula, t^ In ancient India. the fire fetish, ^. 
= AED WR. praised. for "driving away the Dasyus | (devils) from. poe 
. .* the house, and creating a large light forthe Arya;” (Rig Veda, 
WII, 5, 6). In modern ‘India, | ab the ‘present day, the lady of . 


“oe the house bows to the lamps when they are first brought into ` 2 


.—. the room in the evening: this ceremony is. known by the name 
of dipdarshan, | In. Japan, in the less- beaten. tracks, no one ^ ^ 
would dare to go to sleep '* without having an Andon (paper lane ^^... 
.. bern) burning. all night. Iceland, when the Norse first discovered = | 
| it was fa contrie alle. fulle- of devilles ; ” and the. only. way 








a 








|... * The translation. given in the text is “quoted. from. Philosophy. 5 of da vl 
Upanishads, by Mr. À. Gough, Trübners Oriental Series; AH whoare .. 


Interested in Indian subjects must feel grateful. to. Mr.: Gough for the |... 
= clear and masterly analysis which he has given of the Upanishads. In ^ 000 
co Drs Tiele's  Zgyptian . Religion, p. 167, the following passage occurs. "The —— ^ o 
^. Xexis tell of hundreds, thousands, millions. of such offerings; and the © - 
anode of expression proves. that the Egyptians regarded these. offerings ag 


cud being food to the gods.” eue] 
ox Gregg t Australia, ? Yol TI, p- 802. Bonwiek?s u Tasmanians,” ` p. 180. ud 
: Schoolerafi’s 5 n “Bribes,” Part TIL p. 140, Journal of the Indian ` 


oo Setup Vi f gc 32040: quoted in Tylors “ Primitive Culmre?" = | 
; Pe N B. " 


1U nbeaten. Tracks da Jap, R 1h, Vol. 1 OO Miss Arabella Bird Eos Y 


| ore Edis, 1881. 








T 42 Mo The Primitive e Philosophy "T Fire. 


E Wr ling ‘those: noxious ‘beings was by lighting large ite. E 


. and shooting fiery arrows into the. air. The graves of the Norse 
warriors, who had died on the field of battle, were supposed to ^... 
= be guarded during the night “by means of certain sacred and è 
“wandering fires, "which played around the tombs.” * The lamps ^ 

. kept burning on sepulchres in the dark burial’ vaults of. Christian . 
churches are too well known to require further allusion. The 


* efficacy of fire as an expeller of the “ prince of darkness" is dis: — ^. 
- " tinctly recognized in the Roman ritual, in the office. for ihe |  -. 


gum Benediction of Candles :-—“ Ut quibus eumque locis accensa | 
coc give posite fuerint, „discedant principes tenebrarum, eb -eontres | Nos 
ke of miscant, et fugiant pavidi cum omnibus ministris suis, &c. " ^ < 
^2. Perhaps the ‘most graphic picture of the devils horror of light. |^. 
or fire, and of the fragrant offerings burnt on it, is to be seen —— 


Gn Japan, where at one of the shrines of Buddha there isan ^ — 


-  efügy of a captured demon, who is writhing iu torture, because E 
"5 byaprnmirony he is made to carry à massive incense-burner - 


^ en his shoulders" ^ Most readers will remeraber Milton's der — id 


ae siphon, of the kingdom of Satan e ———- 


E ..' -" Yet from those flames —— 
P Ra o light; ‘but rather darkness visible - 
7 Served only to discover sights of woe, | s a 
:- ^^ " Regions of sorrow, doleful shades, where peace 
Eo And rest can never dwell," : | 
A f | Paradise Lost, Book L 


xS Mos aden Ao; will Yl me scene described by the same 
D * oat, in which the Son of God. was assailed at night time ow a : 
d nd of demons in the midst of a furious storm $ = ——— 1 — 


T1 Nor yet stayed the terror there ; 3 
wd d a Xofernal ghosts and hellish furies round heut E ees 
^55, Binvironed Thee ; some howled, some yelled, gome ibrieked, i 
55 Some bent at Thee their fiery darts, whilst Thou p 
05557 Bat'st unappalled in calm and sinless peace. .— 
sooo Thus passed the night most foul, till mor ning fair . 
Came forth with pilgrim steps in amice grey ; ds 
“Who with her radiant finger stilled the roar M DRM 
o. Of thunder, chased the clouds, and laid the winds. : : OIM 
And grisly spectres, which the fiend had raised . » 
PED m E the Son of God with terrors dire, — | 
Xx : Paradies Fegatied, Book 1v. 





emere teer arie — (— — eect imeem 


US a = Bea Mallea E "Norther As Antiquities, yd Bobas edition, 1859; PP. ior 2 i : 





: E Unbeaten Tracki in Japan, - Vol. L P 115, By Arabella L. Bird : edit, us 


x This ‘only repaata. ‘what: had: been said 2, 000 years before o a fire-pr iest un 


ns in Ancient Persia :—“ As long as the sun is not risen, all the. demons are Nue 
. ^ “endeavouring to spread havoe throughout. the seven regions. "E the MC 


ees Ber | Hong's a Feraye à on the Tarini d 199; ; «edit. 187 9. "S 
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T he Primih five e Philosophy of} Fir ive. | m n 


z dd seen in «different: parts’ of Europe :— “From a » she. cU 
. asks, *came the patterns. of all these shrines, lamps, candlesticks, vers Yu 
ie M and brazen vessels, which Buddhist, Ritualist, Greek, and — => 
: ue Romanist alike use, the tongues. of flame in the temples, the 77 

- ^" *' holy water, the garments of. the officiating: priests, the candles |. 
— *tand flowers in. "the altar, the white robes of the pilgrims, and >." 
"all the other coincident affinities which daily startle one 2" * — 
“The answer is that they were suggested by the universal instinct of — ^. 
— mankind, which in all ages aud countries has regarded fire as = > 
- the life of the individual body, the collective life of the state, the - 
souree of physical health and mental purity, the symbol of the |... 
divine presence, the- expeller. of evil spiritay. pu e essential EO 
E property of exalted souls. | WII. 
id oq de Thou, Oh Death, knosest the drad fire that is he: means iof. winning. N PM 
CIA sojourn in Paradise. - "Teach te about. it, for I have faith. They. that: 07-7 
Lao PO insphered i in Paradise partake- of immortality. I choose. this. as the: She e 
A gecond wish. 
. 08 Fama replied : t know the: ‘fire | that leads i: Paradise, hd. tell it to | 


thee ; therefore listen. Know that that fire, which wins the endless. 2s b 
A for him who knows it, is seated i in the heart. j 


| Kouhd Upanishad. 


Lo “Purity, is | for’ mon, next io life, the bostes good ; that purity v which "A ee 
"is procured by the law of Mazda to him who- cleanses dis own Self. pun. Pus 
ge good thoughts, g good words, and good deeds.” | 


(End Avestan agi 
E Most sacred Fire, that burnest rainy: | | ; 
> Jn human breasts, ykindled first above © ~ 
Among the eternal spheres and lamping ae hoe PT a 
 . And thence poured into men, which men call Love, "CON 
.. Not that same which doth base affections 1 move -— 
In brutish minds and filthy lustinflame: ^^. 
. — But that sweet fit that doth true beauty. love, | 
- ^x And chooseth Virtue for his dearest dame, CMT 
T a wae spring, all noble deeds and never dying fame. : 
I ote Lamento ja cines Book IV, Canto HL 


Jom: 0. NrsrrELD. x e 


S Unbeoten. Tracks in a aps, Vol. E. p. 308 ; as Arabella E Bird : cedit, © 00s 
e. Tondon 1881. The“ holy water? springs from. the same source as the ^-^ 0o 
." "holy fire. For water, too, has a philosophy of its own, asan- element. ae 
- bodily aud spiritual purity, such as we have attempted in this essay to |... — 
—. : describe concerning fire. - Nor is it difficult to explain the origin of. ihe IDA 
.- f white robes.” White, in all creeds, is the emblem of purity, like fire and. sf 
- water. White girdles were ‘worn. Dy the ancient fire-priests of Persia ^. ^. 
... aad are still worn by them in Bombay: White dogs are-sacrified to the. oee 
5 Usum dn. America. White animals. of any kind are sacrificed to Bella ^ ^ ^ - 
^. Penny, the Sun-god or Light-god, by the Khonds of Orissa, - White hores ^ ^. 
were, for the same reason, sacred in Persia; see Herodotus I, 189. Theo... 70 
0 bul Muevis, which represented the sun or frein ancient Egypt, was of 077 
. & white or fawn colour. White cows were sacrificed fo the sun 86 = = àç 
-t i Heliopolis.: The official dress of an Egyptian, as of a Persian, priest was o 000: 
cow A white mantle. See Dr. Tiele's E yopsin Hr P a6 Be 97s and i 118, B aa 
aa ances Oriental pum RN NC 














THE | QUARTER, 


"THE ads to which we were able. to re briefly in the. oe 





Postscript to our last quarterly summary of Indian events, — 


has proved the basis of a pacific settlement of the embittered — os 
 llbert Bill controversy, the last. faint echoes. of which are now — 


> dyin; g away, . 


PC This- ‘unexpected cea ed whether temiporaty or perma- ie 
= ment: time alone can show—seems to have been due to the good 


"offices of two members of the- Legislative Council, MrG.H.P. 


-— Evans, representing the interests of the. non-official European ——— 


-= community, and Sir Auckland Colvin, representing. the Viceroy's | 


5 Executive Council. - Sir Auckland: Colvin, having arrived hera a E 
. from. Egypt at a time when the Ilbert. Bill controversy. was ale ^. 
ready at its height, was not associated in the publie mind with. t d 


-© its initiation nor committed to any definite course regarding - 


à dt, and. consequently. formed a suitable channel through whieh T 
. the "European community - could negotiate with the advisers 
of Lord “Ripon, whilst. Mr. Evans, although identified with 


» the European ` ‘non-official community by his profession and | 
.sympathles was not a member of the Defence Association, 


and could. therefore act with greater independence aud take ee E 
Sp an. unprejudiced. attitude in advising its leaders. The nego- |  . 
us clations were initiated by Mr. Evans, who, after consulting with ^. — 


> the ‘Defence. Association, made certain. proposals. to Govern- 


ment through Sir Auckland Colvin. These. ‘proposals of Mr 
: Evans were, that while the new. jurisdiction over Europeans ^ - 
. Bhould be couferred on native. Magistr ates as intended by Govern- |... 
. ment, a clause should be inserted in the Bill giving to Europeans 
appearing for trial. before a native Magistrate the right toclaim = 
. & transfer to a European Magistrate. - "This, ib was anticipated, — 
would give complete satisfaction to the European community and oe 
 ; 8t once put an end to the: controversy, Government, however, wag | ^. 










unable to accept this suggestion, but the negociations thus begun à = 
. ded ultimately to the concordat, which was drafted. by. Mr. Ubert | > 


-and accepted by the Defence Association - as a satisfactor y eo 


5 settlement of. the questions at issue, .- 





At ihe meeting of the Legislative. Pounal a on dann: 4th, SIT E 


Me. ‘Ibert moved that the. “Bill to amend the Code of. Criminal o 


-OCCASION to. traverse the. whole. ground. covered by the Bill and 
= plain «the .views and present position. of Government- Dh 
p. the € questione mn raised. "Beginning: with: the Bu as LER o 


: “Procedure, 1882, so far as it relates to the exercise of juris- a 
: di on over. European Bristish subjects, be referred to a Sel lect x 
ud ie, with instructions to- report in a week, He took od 








- consistently with t 





.. eriterion of eligibility.” Mr. Ibert then traced the successive — 
= “steps which had been taken to give effect to this clearly exe |. ^. 
. . pressed policy, In doing so, he dwelt withespecialemphasisonthe — 
^ fact. that the Legislature had refrained from making Europeans —— 
. ef 1860 and the Criminal Procedure Code of 1861 had made — .. 
. and argued that, now that this was done, there was no far- - 
ther reason for exempting Europeans from the jurisdiction — — 
. of these Mofussil courts. He referred as follows to the now ^ č 
famous compromise of 1872, expressing considerable doubts - 

. as to whether it was a compromise ab ale | ^ ^| | 

^ f Tt appears to have been some kind of informal arangementor understand. © ~ 
-. Ang to which at least some members of the Select Committee ou the Bill were ^. 
2. partes. Bub peed Pasay say that, even if the agreement had been as ^. 

_ formal as it was informal, it would not have tied the hands of subsequent 
<o governments, or have prevented them from passing such enactments as might = 
> from time to time be required in the interests of justice, good administra. 

_. fion, and sound policy: "This compromise of 1872 does appear to me to have 
been open to somewhat serious objections, I don't say this forthe purpose >- 
of condemning the comprotsise, which was, as Sir John Strachey frankly = 
=. admitted, open to. criticisms of every kind, but for the adoption of which at  . 
that particular time there. may have been strong reasons of a practical | 
>. mature, But I say it rather for the purpose of showing how diffieult it is to’ 
< make auy arrangement on a subject of this kind to which valid objection cane — 
<- not be taken. "The chief objections to which the arrangement of 1872 — 
^. appear to ze to have been open are three, First. that, although put | 
_ © forward as a compromise, an attempt was made to defend it on princie ^ 
. ple, and that the arguments by which it was so defended are unsound and = 
^ “fallacious.” Secondly, because the form which the eompromise assumed, ^ ^. 
‘and the grounds on which it was supported, were net wholly consistent. = 
With the principles in accordance with which we are bound to govern ^. 
— Indias Thirdly, that it. contained the seeds of practical difficulties which = 


- Were certain to arrive at no very distant dabe” -—. ^ 0 7.00. 0 00 05 us 
"After considering these objections in detail, Mr. Hbere — 
pect upon the measure as originally contemplated, and the ^. 
.: modifications which alone i had been possible to introduce ^." 
-into it, to meet the opinions of local officers, consistently with | — 
.. a due regard to the pledges ofthe Charter of 1838 and the ^ > 
Proclamation of 1858. This led him to make the first official =~ 
meference to the concordat, in terms which we here give in ^: 
ful, as explaining the attitude of Government towards that |. 
ly. AporisntGompromise: .. ue e VARICES a D Ve TR 
0 27. ft However, since. the announcement of these modifications was made, it haa ^. 
. ; been strongly. pressed upon us by persons whose opinion is entitled to great — : 
"weight that, however moderate and cautious our proposals might be, yet there 
|, waPa certain risk of an explosion of race feeling taking place when the new — 
daw came to be put into force, And however much we might deplore and. ^ 
..eondemu the spirit which renders such arisk possible, yet we felt itte beo - 
our duty to minimise that risk by any means which might appear tobe - 





























‘i ie 


practicable and justifiable, Accordingly we have agreed to decepta sugges- = 
tion which has been made to us with this view, and which would havethe . |  . 

effect of slightly extending tho system of trial by jury. The suggestion isthat = 
_ a European British subject, when brought for trial before a District Magistrate /— | —— 
or Sessions Judge, should have the right, if he-thinks fit to claim it, to be tried. 0 
by a jury, such as was provided for by Sec. 451 of the C. P. Code, subject to © ^ — 

"two conditions. First, that no distinction is to be made between. European | 

 —- and Native Magistrates and Judges, and secondly, that the punitory powers.of | |. | ^. 
.. . District Magistrates over European British subjects are to be doubled, that .  . 
is to say, are to be extended to imprisonment for six months, or à fiue of two  . = c 

thousand rupees. The punitory power of other Magistrates, that is do gay, ^... 

the power to imprison for three months or impose a fine of one thousand rupees, ^. ^ 

. will be left untouched, and in cases tried before them the right to a jury will nog ^ ^. 

. .begiven. The adoption of this suggestion will maintain a complete equality © >- 

between European and Indian District. Magistrates and Sessions Judges, and =o. 

.. at tbe same time provide in certain cases a useful safety-valve against such ^ 
-a risk as that to which I have referred, The practical effect efadopting these |. 
Suggestions will, I believe, be slight, As to trials before Distriot Magistrates, |^. 
two things must be borne in mind, first, that the total number of criminal. = 

. charges against European British subjects in the mofussil is small, and secondly, | 
- that the total number of cases of any kind tried by District Magistrates is- 


very small indeed. From these two premisesit is not difficult to draw a conclu- - 


sion. As regards trials before Sessions Judges, it willbe remembered that ^. ^ 
` all such trials must under the existing law be either by jury or with the aid. 
Of assessors, that any Local Government may by executive order direct that. © 9. 
=- the trial of all offences, or of any particular class of offences, before a Sessions . 0 
c, Judge, shall be by jury, and that such orders have been applied to many parts > 
. » Of India, including some of the most important districts of Bengal and the T 
. whole of Assam, But I need hardly say that the maintenance of trial by jury o oos 
either in its existing form or. with the extension which we. propose fo give it, ^ 00g" 


"I 


fy 












' be satistied with this newly created distinction, and advocated > ` 


- the extension of the jury system to natives as well. The mani- 


fold obstacles to the effective administration of the law, and the = 
- ¥isks of miscarriage of justice, which the European’s right to 
A. Claim trial by a jury of his fellow countrymen would involve in  - 
many districts, were also strongly represented by several speakers. ——— 


. As the debate went on, it became evident that some misunder- — 
Standing as regards the meaning of the terms of the concordat — 
had revealed itself, Mr. Evans drew attention to this and asked — 
. for the adjournment of the debate in order to admit of this 


. misunderstanding being cleared up, a request to which Lord | —— 
: Ripor agreed, "Phe difüonlty was of the followlig nature. Tha Ca 
. second clause of the «concordat agrees that every European 
.. British subject, on appearing for. trial before a District Magistrate — 
or Sessions Judge, shall be entitled, as. of right, to be tried bya — _ 


-~ Jury, the majority of whom shall consist of European British 


. Subjects, It appeared that the interpretation placed by Mr. Ibert — x 


S on this clause Was that, where a ‘District Magistrat e was unable | to 
Obtain a jury of this nature, the case should be referred to the 


.. Court of the Sessions Judge, whose powers of fine and imprison- — — 


. to bestow upon District Magistrates, The interpretation placed - 


. upon this clause by the Defence Association was that, where such — 


` another District Magistrate, and not to that of a Sessions Judge — 
With twice the powers, This difference of interpretation threatened — 


. Controversy in full virulence once more. Two or threedaysof ^. 
`. painful suspense followed, during which active negociations were  .- 


. Boing on between Government and the Defence Association, and —— 





. he attitude of the European community was one of angry waiting — 
for the word to begin the campaign again with redoubled fury —— 


on the Maidan to denounce what was considered the perfidy of Gov- — 
ernment. Fortunately, however, Government ultimately conced- —. — 
ed the point by agreeing that, where there was a difficulty in ^ | 


` obtaining a jury, the case should be referred to a Sessions Judge, —— . 
. concession at once restored peace and quiet, and the debate was 


. resumed in the Legislative Council on Monday Janury 7th, witho 
.. Indian 





prospect of a speedy termination to this angry incident in ——- 
history. We need only refer to one or two features in the 


 Yesumed debate, Mr, Evans, in explaining the nature of the —.- 
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- Leinebriit which he was mainly. duscumexal t in bisia about, A 
meade it "clear. that it was nob to. be. taken as the. admis- Que 
: Sion of any. principle on the. part. of the European com- ^7 
| “munity, but merely as. an agreement. to prevent ‘strife In. 
. ease of the jury system proving unworkable, he insisted = 
. that the Europeans would then have the right to claim aio. 
return to the status quo ante, and protested strongly against the = < 
- tone in which Mr, Ubert had spoken of the possibility of. having. 1o. 5 
E drop: the jury clauses if difüculties arose in maintaining ilem. 09; 005 
“He treats his legislation - as necessitated by ‘the Charter Act and the A eec 
ES Proclamation, and he seems to treat the concession. of right of trialby = 
. . jury as a safety valve attached to the Aet in cases of accidents, which he ^ ^^ - 
will remove if it does not work satisfactorily, and. meanwhile wil aeb 5 
upon to show how necessary it is. This is not my view, 1 hope. dE ae 
i "f as it is xequired to work, but I regard o | — 
. jt as an integral part of the settlement, and ‘consider - that, {Eib was 5.500 
-objected to, the whole Bill would have to go, and the European British | 
subjects. would be entitled. to revert to the sfaius quo ante, and to resist ^ 
as vigorously as ever any invasion of their rights. They will not, I am - c 7- 
| certain, surrender the right toa jury, except on the same terms as in 1872, ese 
or on terms which would equally secure their just liberties.” fut 
. His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor, in a very significant 
_ speech, showed that the proposed law would be practically ins ^. — | 
operative, The District Magistrate rarely, if ever, takes upa — 
criminal case, the whole of the criminal administration of a =€ 
. district falling to the Ee with reference | to > whom | 
ihe law remains. unaltered. B LEM IA 
EDS d In. 1882, of the whole of the “eriminal Gases in Bengal which: ue TR 
ME under trial, 99°3 per cent. were tried by Joint-Magisirates and their subor- °° 0 0 
.. dinate’ officers, and ‘7 per cent. represented the proportion in Bengal, with 07077 
. , @ population of 69 millons, of cases of a criminal character. which. eame ^ 06 
before the Magistrate and Collector of the district; it would be difficult, =- 
indeed, to say what decimal would represent the proportion of erminal /—— EE. 
| ases against European. British. jene which. moni. come. before: native Pe eke 
| Ra m ME M. 
— .- He further ‘stated da to still further ae any Pru mr M 
E of the law. coming into ‘operation in Bengal, his Government 
^.. would take care that . “no native should be appointed Magistrate = .- 
and Collector of a district in. which there was not a European EIL e 
—  doint-Magistrate capable of taking up such cases" His Honour |  . | 
remarked: The present law will practically be. inoperative, and: o7] 
_ therefore I have very little hesitation in accepting it.” He also. 
- ^. eombated and disposed. of the argument: which has so frequently |... 
done service in. support. of the "Bill, and which Mes Tlbert bad ae 
uA expressed i in the following words: ^—— iE 
“For to say that a native of Tadia "who ds. Bier éntrasted: with m. 
^s od powers exercisable by à District Magistrate or Sessions J udge, who has oo = 
it NE risen to the position”: oÈ being.: the. t bief- executive one or Eo ‘chief : eus RV GA 
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7: gaaietid- ofie in an area thie. average “population of which in Bengal is 


- about a millon and a half, to say that such a person. cannot be trusted te 
.' exercise with. justice aud. diseretion the very limited jurisdiction which is — 
. exercisable over. European British subjects. outside the Presidency towns, ^. 
-= Gs to say that no. native of India, however long and complete may have = 
E . been his training. and experience, : however high. and. responsible may. be ^. 

^ his position. in the publie service, is fit to exercise. that jurisdiction, - And Xa 


is that isa. proposition. which few will be bold enough to maintain” |. 
In reply io this Mr. Rivers. Thomson declared . that Govern- : 





. ment had in . Bengal . “no. manner of power of selection in- the cs 
-appointment of Magistrates and Collectors of Districts,” as civilians — 


. Lose” io this” rank by EEN da ano: saple, and ‘not. by 
Pa Selection. | 


eT. was totally out p mii ower, even of the Lisaténadt-Goverior of x 


| Bengal, to refuse to a Civilian, w en his turn. of promotion came, promotion 


to. a district. Magistracy. He bad been thirty years in Bengal, and he E uot : 


| ~ knew only of one case in Bengal, where n a m Was + adopted, of " 


. refusing a Civilian such promotion.” 
^. end the single case referred to was. the: case of a man ineapa- s 
 ditated for out-door work by sunstroke! The fact of a Civilian | 


| - rising to be Magistrate and - Collector. of a District is a proof a of pe 
E seniority and nothing elses | 


His Excellency ihe Mideroy eo pades is debate went over | E 


pretty much the same ground as that traversed | by Mr. Ilbert - 
in opening it, though in a much more conciliatory spirit He - 


> repudiated, in the strongest terms, Sir Fitzjames Stephen’s view . 
of the nature of. the Proclamation, “This doctrine seems to me 
a -inconsistent with’ the. character of my sovereign and with the 
honour of my country, and if it were once to be received and — v 
acted on by the. Government of England, it would do more than’ E 
anything else could possibly do. 10. strike. at the root of our = 
power and. destroy our just. influence" But the most important 


E “part of his speech was that in which the history. of the concordat — 
and. its meaning were reviewed, His Excellency fully endorsed 





— Mr, Evans view that this was a real agreement between two . X 
» parties, equally binding upon both. * The Government are alto. ^ ^ 
= gether bound by the agreement which has been made. through V 






- ántend to abide.” E 
2o AG the: conclusion : ol His Excellenoy' s ‘speech, he Pil was i 
- yeferted to the Select Committee with orders . to report on the - 


the instrumentality. of Mr Evans, and. by that agreement a a ; 


— 18th January. The remainder of its story is soon told, The SE 






ihe rection | of the concordat asfollows:— 0000o 
an the amended. Bill is passed as it now stands. ^^ 


: min footing y P fw 


Committee presented their Report as ordered on the. day |. , 
~The Report recommended the alteration: of ine a in ; E 


The: power ot appointing., a ustices- of. the Peace vin remain on dis d : - : 
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dy Au District. Series: ind Sessions Judge win: he opio w o 
: d ustices of the. Peace, and will have power to try European British subjecis;. ^^^. 
. 4. (0). District Magistrates wil be empowered to pass. upon a European ure. 
= British. subject a. sentence extending to six months’ | imprisonment or  . 
two thousand rupees fine or both, that is to say, a sentence twice ag severa > 
as they are empowered to. pass abo present, but any European British ^... 
E subject charged before a District Magistrate will have a right to require ^ 
— ., that he shall be tried by a jury of which not Jess than half. the: number ERE 
shall be Europeans or Americans or both, and —— eg. Yan 
. (d.) a European British subject committed for DT. before. a Court of D IE. 
Session will have a similar right even in those districts where trials before. oe 
| the Court of Session are not ordinarily by i jary. ENT o uu 
‘The contingency about which the misunderstanding had arien T 
is referred tothusi— 00> > m pw 1i 
"The only other point “hii it seems necessary - to ia in connecs = 
: tion with this portion of the amended Bill is, that it is provided by tbe |. 
^ . dew section 4512, which it is proposed (by section 8) to inserbin the <. 
..  Qode, that where a jury is claimed. before a District ‘Magistrate, and he 
‘Bees reason to believe that a jury composed in the manner required eannot ..— 
be constituted before himself, or cannot be constituted without an amount — us 
- ef ‘delay, expense or inconvenience which ‘under | the circumstances of. ^^. 
the case would be unreasonable, he may transfer the case for trial to such 9. _ 
. Other District Magistrate or such Sessions Judge as the High Court. may, 
by general rules approved by the Local Government, or by specialorder, ^^. 
| direct, anı the Court to which a case is thus “transferred shall, with allo. os. 
/—. "eonvenient speed, try it with the same powers and according . to the same. p 
Ub e pue as the District Magistrate from whose Court it is. transferred, uu "a 
~The remainder of the. Report : recommends the adoption of Sir T 
... Charles Turner's proposal, giving the High Court the power to ^ 
. order the transfer of the case to another Court whenever such - En 
transfer is expedient for the ends of justice, and also of one or . . 
. two-proposals by Mr. Amir Ali intended to “reduce to a- certain 70 07 
" extent the complications: aud dangers: which. it is apprehended == 
may at times arise, under the existing law, from the Magistrates. ^ — 
having to try cases in which they. have collected. evidence for the a a 
-pro osecution, and in a certain sense. acted as prosecutors." mem Dm 
c7 Phe Bill was brought up for final disposal at. the. meeting — US 
of the Legislative Council, on Friday, January 25th. We need not. ^». 
follow the debate in. detail, as the speeches were largely a. Yepe- «7 
tition of old arguments and statements, and added nothing new. 00 
to the controversy, but will confine ourselves” to noticing two c 
2» points. of importance. The first. of these is the- indication of the = — 
native feeling regarding the concordat affor ded bythe amendments ^| 0. 
i ue moved. Dy. the. Maharaja. of Darbhanga,- These. a RE 
pos 1—Thsi after Section? of the Bin the following Section be inserted: iun vet ieu 
**8, "To Section 269, the folowing proviso ‘shall be added, |. ^. 


EE oci wo 6 Provided. that in trials before a Court of: Session, if, TN T i ; oe 
"before the first Assessor is appointed, the accused Aeque. ias bes PE 


owed bri a Jum t The trial goall rue ad iid a u^ ere 
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rs Paw (if. the f above amendment be carried) that Section 7 EU l ? 

055 o; the. Bill (which substitutes a new Section for Section 451 of 
0o... Aeb X of 1682) be omitted as superfluoug — >o 2o00 ? 


“The object of these amendments was to extend to nativesthe — 
` right of claiming a jury in all cases of trial before a Sessions Judge, ^ ^ 
 "fhey indicate clearly the dissatisfaction of the native community — ^. 
with the new race-distinction that has. been created. The 
 Mahareja, in answer to appeals from the Viceroy and Mr. Ilbert, —— 
"withdrew his amendments, but sufficient was said to show that the — 
-natives set very little store upon the infinitesimal removal ofa — 
| yace-disqualification, and resent very forcibly the creation of avast. 
 race-distinction by which it has been effected. We quote the 
following passage from the speech of the Hon’ble Kristo Das Pal:— = 
It cannot’ be denied that while race-distinction is removed. in one direge — ^ ; 
tion, that is to say as regards a very small class of native officers, itis ^ ^. 
deepened in another direction, that is to say as regards the native population . ^. 
at large, that tbe anomaly of jury trial in petty cases,—in cases m whicha > ^ . 
-jury is admitted to be ridiculous, —remains all the same, ifthe District Magis- ^ — 
trate chooses to try such cases; that the cure of the invidiousness of the - 

law will depend on the forbearance of the Magistrate, dfhe will not try —. — 

. petty cases, and of the accused, if he will not claim a jury in such cases; - 

that the risk of failure of justice at the hands of a dominant and sympathis- | 

. ing jury is not safeguarded in any way, and that the old evils to poor com- 
.plainants of the. transfer of cases to distant Courts, from districts where — 

a jury may not be available,—evils almost amounting to a denial of justice 

. will be revived in all their rigours. There is a deep conviction amougst my ^ - 

. countrymen that the fiery ordeal through which they have passed during the | P 
-.Jast ten months has brought forth no adequate result, and that if they have = = 


5 4C 


gained some slight advantages on the one hand, they have lost much more E 


The second point of importance in the debate was that the — 
“nature of the concordat, as an agreement between two contending 

` parties equally binding upon both, was again openly and clearly ^. © 
-aeknowledged. Mr. Evans put this beyond any doubt, and his . 
statement received the tacit assent of Government. He declared |^ . — 
. that he could not consider the Maharaja of Darbhanga's amendments — ^ 
since they were opposed by Government, as the Bill. was being. ^. 
passed “by consent" “ The Europeans, in consenting toits pass- = — > 
` ing, de not agree to abandon amy principle, or consent to any ^ 
tore than Government affirms their principles. Jf any other ^ - 
Government in future times wishes to rip up this settlement, the ^^ ^. 






"Select. Comm 


D. . 


Select Committee were adopted, and the Bill, as thus amended, was —— 








 . Ro ends the famous llbert Bill controversy, eonstituting asit ^ = 
. dee one of the most exciting ad important “incidents. a tie ^00 
_ history of British rule in India. Whether the settlement is likely ^. 
. .to be permanent is open to question, But if the controversy ‘arist ^ ^ — 
again, it must arise on different grounds. It may arise in the formi ^. 
.— ef an agitation for the abolition of the privilege of claiming a jury — 
oh nie ground! that: Mie ‘opna(linted @ grave bidaa (a the 1 
administration of justice, or it may arise as an agitation foran  . ^ 
extension of the right to claim a jury to the native community, ^ ^. 
_ thus abolishing the great race-distinction created by Mr. Ilbert’s ^ ^. 
. . Aet If the view of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal be correct, = 
` -the new Act will be wholly inoperative, and will have no influence = 
.. . Whatever upon the administration of justice, in which ease the. . ^ 
_. former alternativeis improbable, Considerable apprehension has = 
been expressed by many Europeans lest the jury system should = . 
_ prove unworkable in a few years time, and should then be quietly =. 
* dr J ped eid | possession: of. ihe privilege. of trying us E xri 
l o o safeguard at all, and there can be no ae a o ] 
.. doubt that fears of this kind have considerably lessened the |; 9. 
- general satisfaction at tbe close of the controversy. -Thig ^... 
view of the probabilities of the future received à good deal, _ 
of confirmation from the passage in Mr. Ilhert’s speech in which . — 
. he declared that the “ maintenance of trial by jury was dependent... > 
. onthe assumption that it is capable of being so worked asnot to^ |. = 05 
cause any failure of justice or other grave evil." The Code of 87° 00S 
has resulted in the passing of Mr. Ilbert's Dill but no undoubted |. ^. 0s 
. record of this compromise exists, and it has been possible for the — < 
show the persons with whom, or the. manner in which, thé ^. ^ - 
compromise was arrived at. It appears to have been some ^ ^^... 
|... kind of informal arrangement or understanding to which some = i- 
 " members of the Select Committee. were parties" But tle ^ - 
-perfectly clear and, considering the circumstances, courageous state: - 
^i. ments made by Mr. Evans in the debates in Council, and accept. 
ed by His Excellency, will render it impossible for any future ~~ 
4. Legal Member to speak of tbe compromise of 1884 i» thesame. ^ 
|. doubtful terms as the above. - The Act of. 1884 Stands on offüeial E "o 
unworkable, it will be impossible to alter the law without reviving ^. ^. = 
] . the recollection of the incidents and meaning of the stormy contro- | ^ ^ 
j .. versy of 1888. So that the fears on this head are groundless, 9 
| SN I s 188 i | e lit. : however, | that | we | are i ai. the : begi uning b a E un 











ofan agitation for the extension of the right of trial by jury to — — 
-o natives. ‘The Ibert Act has supplied native agitators with a new —. 
. and very conspicuous grievance, destined to take a leading place =” 


-in the addresses of native societies, the speeches of native orators, ^. 
|. end the leaders in native newspapers. 1f the viewsofthe  —— 


~ Lieutenant-Governor are correct, this is likely to. be its sole effect, ^. 
oo. The passing of the Ilbert Bill set His Excellency the Viceroy 
-- free to visit Hyderabad for the purpose of installing the young 
Nizam on his throne, an event to which considerable interest ^: 
— yas attached, owing to the peculiar relations of that state to ^ . 
the British Government, and the many. elements of disorder ^ 
and difficulty in its rule. Lord Ripon visited Hyderabad by = — 
.. way of Madras, and, both in going and returning, was presen- =~ 
. ted with innumerable addresses by various sections of the == 
 - ‘Madras community. His reception was peculiarly enthusias- =: 
tie on the part of the natives, who welcomed him in thousands, ^^; 
gang Sanskrit: slokas in his honour, and overwhelmed him with  — - 
garlands. and showers of perfume. But the llbert Bill con- —— ^. 


. troversy had too recently closed. to allow time for its bitterness. 


to pass away, and the abstention of the European non-official - im a 
—. eommunity from. any share in welcoming or honouring His | 


Excellency was painfully noticeable. It may be desirable to draw. 
- attention to some features in the addresses presented to Lord Ripon 


«and in. his replies, as indications of the political and other = 
^. needs: of the day, and also of the. views of those in highest > 
authority regarding them. The Madras Chamber of Commerce, ^ 


ag might have been expected, laid great stress upon the necesse ` 


ity’ of. railway extension, and exhorted Government io offer 
such inducements as wil further the investment of English — 
capital The Chamber of Commerce expressed its conviction = 
that no adequate extension of railways could take place, un- =~ 


dh : -Jess the State either constructed them. at its. own expense, or 


.. .else offered sufficient inducements in the shape of a guarantees —_ 



















a 
$ 


-to encourage private enterprise. The same question of the ^ . 
> encouragement of railway extension was treated in a similar o >` 
spirit in mauy other addresses. In the native addresses, of . 
"c. which there were an immense number, the whole field of native —— 
.. grievances, real and imaginary, was traversed, and His Ex- 
-eellency thus gained an admirable opportunity of ascertaining ` 
the “real sentiments of the people,” or, rather, of that limit- 9 — 
ed section of the people whose sentiments find. expression in ^ 
addresses and publie speeches, The reforms and improvements ^. — 
manded are sufficiently comprehensive and varied to occupy = ^ 
e energies of many successive Viceroys, We need uot give ^. 
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l ee ae we are. sufficiently deniiliar: ith: ‘them’ leid. , o 
Little can be learned from His- Exeellency's: replies as to the — — 


^ future policy of his: Government, and indeed Lord Ripon was. 


. particularly cautious not to. commit: himself to anything de- - "d 
finite. He adroitly avoided . any. expression of opinion on the. 


nM purely local: questions brought to his notice by stating that : 


they could not be in better bands than those of his friend, = 9 
Mr. Grant Duff. Whilst expressing a general sympathy with ren 
the desire for progressive government. manifested. in the memo- o ve 
tials,“ he: thought, however, that in questions. of reform; it ^ 7 
-was incumbent. on a. Government, situated as was the Government DW NI 
_ of India, to be perfectly sure of each step it took." He dwelt with «|. ^ 
Sy particular: emphasis. upon the necessity of making only such re- . uev er 
 . forms as would not sensibly affect the financial condition ‘of the 1 
country, “For himself he did not know where new taxes were to = 
be found, although no man was more anxious than he was to advance © 
ode the path of progress, provided that advance was steady and) 


sure : yet he felt that reform should not be pushed forward at. a rate —— 
. inconsistent with the financial prosperity of the country.” He - 


feared that the. approaching financial statement of Sir Auckland | Hes) 
. Colvin would show that there was very little money indeed at . 
present at the disposal of Government, owing to the falling off ^ . 
.  inthe opium revenue, . His Excellency repudiated the intention ^ ^. | 
so frequently. attributed . to-him of advancing and extending ^ - 

- primary education at the expense of higher education, and. declared o . 


“that. there is no intention of checking or diminishing in the . 


v AR least degree the higher education of the country. On the dm 


: trary, the administration fully. desired to maintain and. extend a 
the standard of higher education." This statement. regarding the —^—— 


~~ Intentions of. Government i in the matter of education was repeated — m 


 &ud emphasised by His ‘Excellency on several occasions, and ibis 9 | 
. obvious that Lord Ripon was very anxious to correct an impression — AT 
-regarding his views on education which has. prevailed. widely during |. 


the sittings of the Education Commission, In further ‘elucidation . De 
of his views on this subject, we may. quote a passage from his ^ .- 


: i reply to the address of the. students. or. the, ‘Madras: Christian — [D ae 
.. College - x 


oe The. Mods of education 1 in. India is of ‘ak ce that its complets ^. 
pow accomplishment | at present is beyond the power of the British Government ^. 
-. :jn this country. "The Government could not resort toa large expenditure =. 
without taxation, which wonld be most unpalatable and unjust to the People, Fie m 
uo They looked confidently. to private effort to aid them in this work." d 


"Phe other Subjects: to which His Excel lency made special pas d 


` UN ‘ence in his replies, were. the raising. of the age of candidates fog: E E l 
i Admission - to > ihe. Civil: e the | method à 9i. f appointing. to pus X 
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a Statutory C Civil Service, ihe separát ot Rrecutive ` edt J udicial a 
~~ fanctions, and the Roorkee Resolution. He indicated that his own ~ 
personal view was that the age for admission to the Civil Service | MN 
— might be raised with advantage, and that the mode of appoint. ^. 
ment to the Statutory Civil. ‘Service was open to improvement, > 
“which is, of course, the high official formula for, * radicall y bad? > 
On this ‘head he státed that ihe Government of India was about ^ 
‘to seek the opinions. of the Local Governments with the view of. 
- introducing. improvements in the method of appointing to the 
~ Statutory Civil Service, With reference to the highly desirable | 
= separation of Judicial from Executive functions, he remarked— — 
pii quite agreed that in theory the Bopar: ation. of Exeeutive and Judieial tuse 
y fuuctions was most desirable, but the theory in ‘its application to India was — 
"cgürietly limited by financial considerations, which in this case were of - & 
| paramount weight, . Steps towards the gradual separation of those functions =- 
-would still, he hoped, from time to time, ‘be taken, and the report of the ^. 
Select: Committee on ‘the Criminal. Procedure Code. Amendment Bill gave 2 
“some, indication of a move in that direction." —— — To 

5 The Madras Eurasian and Anglo-Indian - Association: naturally. a 

E valer. themselves of this opportunity. of drawing his Lordship's ED 
-attention to the many disabilities under which the community —... 

they represent. labours, aud of claiming from Government some -— ^ 

consideration and kindly: treatment. “The Association draws | 

attention: to the many well-known. disabilities under whieh the; 

A commit y labours aud begs that these disabilities may beremov- — - 

“ed, AML that the. community seeks is fair play, that-it-should not — 

be put in à position of disadvantage with reference to the other = 

-glasses of the Population, temporarily or: permanently. residing — 

+f the: country.” His Lordship was not able to give the Associa- —— 

"uon. auy very satisfactory, “assurances, as the. particular disabilities |. 

under which the BEurasians suffer. have originated i in the mistaken . ^. 

"policy of: successive Secretaries. of State, “and the order for their 

^ removal must issue from home. With reference to > the exira- NA 

|. Ordinary Roorkee Resolution, His Lordship remarked : DANT 

^s X should have been glad to. have been in a position to: make a definite states. | Am 

~ ment to you on the present. occasion in respect to the resolution of the Go- = -= 

ment of India passed some time ago with regard. to admission tothe Br- ^ 
gineering. Colleges, ‘which has been a subject. of much disc ussion and dise | 

n Satisfaction among your community. The Government. of India is in come ^ ^: 

. munication with the Secretary of State upon the subject, aud I had hoped 2t 

bata final decision might have been arrived at before this time, and that ^^^ 

. hat decision might have been made known to the public, but that i is. Wafer 000 

: ately not the ease. AS you know, the Government: of India in this ^. > 

r has acted under the orders of. successive Seeretaries of State. Whe o |. 

dg ong, therefore, that. we cannot deal with apart from the Goveru- | 

As soon as the correspondence is brought to.a conclusion, ^^. 

ae ision arrived at, it will be communicated to the publie aud P shall |. 

be glad indeed if. it. is of de nature to o give: watisfaction ` to the members. eto 

iud community. ee ee 
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The 5 visit of the’ a Viesroy to Hyderabad ae ds ratli? We 





rs Nizam on the musnud. attracted an unusual amount of interest | po 
and attention. . Since Sir Salar J ung's death, that state has fallen Siu 


-. somewhat into disorder, and the removal of. his strong” restraining =~ iu 


a s ~ hand has let loose those plentiful elements of turbulence and intrigue - S Se 
— C sfor which. the Deccan supplies 80 favourable: a field, If. we ate os 
- to. believe a leading. local newspaper, “which | professes to have ^ 


s special sources of information, the administration of the finances 
of the Deccan has latterly been grossly corrupt, and peculation. - d 
cand intrigue have combined to. bring the Nizam’s. inheritance: i051 





the verge of ruin, ‘These statements are denied, it is true, but 0 


however that. may be, it is a cause of congratulation that the rr 


long minority of fifteen years is at an end, and that the control 


: OF: affairs has been assumed by a Prince who is agreed on all - xe 
hands to shew great promise of strength of. character and prudence | 


| of judgment. The installation ceremonies were conducted” with ee 


| .great brilliancy and success. A theatrical incident marked their. 
‘opening, which recalled some of the scenes in the Arabian Nights. 


“The two contending factious in the State were headed respectively 4 


n P by the aged Peshkar, and. by Mir Saik Ali Khan, Sir Salar J ung's: s r 


eldest. son, "Phe accession of the Nizam necessarily involved | Paras 


definite choice between these two claimants for power, and. his 


decision was looked forward to with absorbing interest by the ^^^. 
' rival factions in the State. The choice of the Nizam was notified =~ 
bya sudden interchange of the chairs of the Peshkar and Saik ^. 
Ali, the chair of the Jatter being placed above that of the Peshkar, | ^. 
ut thus: intimating that. he is AO. be the. future Minister ;of. the EL 


$ Nizam. The choice of the Nizam seems to. promise. well for the " 


| . future, as Saik Ali shows already much of his father’s firmness of Ds 


ae purpose and capacity. for affairs, and we hope his administration 7 Bor 


of the Nizam’s territories may be. equally. successful, "Lord 


.. .Ripon's speech of. advice. and congratulation on the occasion of u T 
. - the installation was wise and statesmanlike, and has excited some ^^. - 
admiration for its. simple outspokenness. If the Nizam wil only = . 


lay its earnest words to heart and act up to them, he will realise "e 
what Lord Ripon declared to be the true ambition of a good ^ ^. 
_. Prince, to leave his. people ihe better for his rul e His Lordship ears 
e speciall y impressed upon the. Nizam ihe paramount. necessity ofo =; 
E: watching, with the greatest care, the finaucial condition of his state, —— 

-E Look. io your finances. Disordeied finances. are the ruin of. States. “Te 25 


|. 880 every where. It is very specially so. in India. .  Oarelessnéss and extras ^7 


vagance in fiuancial matters mean, first heavy taxation, and then gradual. 


| impoverishment and ruin of the people, and then loans with increasing in- | 


terest, and final bankruptey. Reasonable economy and just and mindful | jl 


^ taxation mean ever-increasing prosperity. and expanding wealth, A good + 
os wevenne system is the foundation of good government in India, aud. without. ic x 
SEN iot the. Prince 1 is -erabatrassed and the. ° penpie miserable, i: pu Up A 
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DN “Pees are j niitainly : wise. Sorts, which shirt derive additional m 

= a from His Lordship’s statements at Madras, that the 

... possibility*of carrying out needed. reforms depends largely. upon 
. "the financial state of the: country, and that the Government of 


~ Tndia is at present unable to institute any. reforms owing to the ^. - 


;. empty condition of its purse. The Nizam will be able to find plenty or 


ef striking illustrations of. Lord. Ripon’ s advice in the financial = 


history of "the Government of India, He has, it is stated, applied. € E 
o for the loan of two. experienced financial officers from the | 
-. Government of India to enquire into the fiscal condition of his — 


- State, and put matters straight for him, Lord Ripon impressed. ^. . 
 . upon him the folly.of paying. too much regard to the outward è =` 
-= shows of power and the wealth and splendour with which he was = ^. 
"surrounded. Itis perhaps an unkindly: commentary upon this =- | 
advice to point, out. that the Nizam's visit to Calcutta cost his State 7 7. 


six lacs of rupees, and that the. very installation ceremonies of — __ 
“which this advice of Lord Ripon's formed a part, are estimated m d 
to have led to an. expenditure of no less than ten lacs! Thisis |. ^. 


E eertainly “ extravagance in financial. matters, " and the Viceroy. | | 
— did well to impress the. necessity of economy and care in expen- - aM 


— diture upon the generous-handed Prince. Since the Viceroy’ sre.” 


: turn, considerable consternation has been excited by the sudden | NUR. 


/. dangerous illness of the Nizam, and the appalling prospect of — 
n another minority of 18 Jean in. his turbulent Slate. However, i 


ewe completely. recovered from: " he attack of dice peu with oe 


zx) the help of his young Dewan, is apparently enquiring into the = 3 
-.eondition of the Augean Stable which surrounds him, as the = 


Statesman would. style it, and endeavouring to do something Da 


we towards its. cleansing. 


De complete ‘success. "which hie ‘ctowned the resolute opposi« ee 
wh tion of the European community to the Ilbert Bill has impressed =~ 
ery. forcibly. upon the natives of this country the political power pP 
2v. organized agitation, "Phe lesson thus learned is bearing  — 


abundant. practical fruit in the opposition of the zemindars to — 





." the Tenancy Bill, which is being conducted with an energy and — 
method that. cannot fail to- have some appreciable effect upon © 04 
— the future course of that much-debated measure. A striking ————— 
feature in ‘this acitation is the participation in it of. Buropean CEP 





and native landholders alike on an equal footing. It says a good —— Urn 







ends is is that. they 4 are e carried o on n eonjointly i in England andi in India. 


deal for the tolerance and moderation of British rule iu India, 9 
c meetings for. political agitation are becoming as common in A 
country as they are in the freer- atmosphere of England. pu AT 
interesting: feature i in these recent agitations for pol litical” E La 
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The British elector is rapidly becoming as familiar with the = 
! “wrongs of the Bengal | zemindar as with the. clai ms 0 f : the coun ty. : 2 7 ~ 
. — householder. We pass on to ‘summarise briefly the history of this = 
. . agitation during the past quarter. A large and enthusiastic: 


e meeting of Landholders of Bengal 


pr ! ‘ers oi Bengal and Behar was held in the n i 
>. Town Hall of Calcutta on the 29th December, with the Maharaja ^. 


of Darbhanga in the chair, “for the purpose: of deciding what | ^. 


—. farther action is necessary in. referenee to tho Bengal Tenancy . 


Bill." The Maharaja explained the: motives of this i agitation o f | : = zx 
such an iniquitous. and one-sided Bil ean never be madeinto ^. 


law, if we only take proper measures to agitate the question, and — 


_ put forward all our strong points before the eyes of the public.” ———— 
(In the speeches that followed and the resolutions that were passed, ^. 
_ nearly every clause of the Bill came in for denunciation, We give ^ 
. bere four of the resolutions passed, the remainder expressing 


-merely a general disapproval of the Bil.— ——— ^ 7. d 
„_ 1 That if the deprivation of the landlords of. their just rights, inherited © 
from generation to generation, confirmed by the Permanent Settlement, and pr 


. general information in English and iu the Veruaeulars the Ben 


also be relieved of their duties, t will be seen from. 


consecrated by a century of British rule, be deemed essential to t 

OF the tenantry, the government be solicited to consider the justic 
ing the zemindars to surrender their estates on receiving such co 
in money as will, when invested in government securities, produ 
‘Rent return equal to their present income, = 7 75- 


he welfare... 
mMpensation ^ ` 
cea perma... 0 


upon the faith of gemi ndars being entitled. to their present rights, suitable . ^ 


clauses should be introduced into the Bill for prov 
: zemindars for the loss of their fights ADS 


iding compensation to the . 


desse int? in view of the provisions of the Bengal Tenancy Bill, which will ^ 
.. deprive the landlords of their legitimate. prestige and influenee, and reduce | ^. E 
. them to a state of helplessness, this meeting is of opinion that the govern. |. —— 


. ment should be requested to relieve. the zemindars of. 


the duty of collec tiie 0 


. .. the road and public works cesses, and of such other services and obligations «^ 
_ a8 are now cast upon them by law r eustom, oo ye BAS s que 
S. That His Excellency: the. Vieeroy in Council be moved to publish for. . 


. Bill ae it may be amended by the Select Committee, and. to 
time to the publie for the consideration of the amended Bill, ^ 


ngal Tenancy -= 
grant sufficient = 


.. The first of these resolutions is the bold suggestion that Govern- ^ 


ment should buy up the rights of the zemindars in the soil, and. ^. | 


thus place itself in a position to deal directly with the ryot. “Ibis ^ 


_& courageous proposal, but, under the circumstances, is scarcely likely . | 


. toresult in any practical issue. The second amounts toa demand for — 


compensation for the deterioration in the value of th 


! e E E^! 4ue of their property ` v p 
—.. Which the proposed legislation will bring about. The third isthe | 
= request that, as they are to be deprived of. their rights, they should ^ 


these resolu _ 





be as ye stein. er e oe g T ” fixity. ot. erue oe 
fair rent, and the. free right. of selling. his interest in his: holds i 
o áng. These proposed provisions Mr. MacDonnell. defends with — 
great skill, and certainly succeeds in making out a very good 


. . ease for. Government, and in supplying the zemindars with facts | E od 


^. and arguments to dispose of and refute in many future speeches and .. 





memorials, This bold and definite statement of the official views, 


“which have the Lieutenant-Governor’s entire concurrence, ” "has m 
furnished the zemindars with fresh matter for their. denuneiation, — apis 
and in recent meetings the erroneous. representations - of Mp 


- MacDonnell have formed. the subject of an additional resolution. 


"The agitation, thus active here, is growing more active at home, 


where meetings have been. held. to denounce: the measure, and 


E questions asked in Parliament regarding - its course. The latest d 


. outcome of the agitation is the formation of an * Indian Consti. : 


tutional. Association” ‘in Calentta, working in. connection | with | 4 E i 
a branch in London, whose object is to oppose all legislation ==- : 
which menaces. existing. rights of property, and to maintain the = . 


"s integrity of the Permanent Settlement. So that the whole E 


» machinery of political agitationis being rapidly imported into India. . |. | 
from home. So far, however, the combination. for political par- 2 
poses is altogether on one side. We do not hear of the formation = > 

ef any Ryots' League for the purpose of- supporting: the Rent |... - 


i . Bill, unless there be any truth in the Story that.& combination DE 


g of 1 ryots, with the’ watchword: “no ent,” has taken Place: at e m gt 


(M ymensingh, | 


. ^; Want of space. forbids us to po to. many cher inierésting . P 
i ‘features in the history. of the Quarter, such as the lively debates ^ 
. in the Bengal Council on the Municipalities Bill, or the move- | ^. 

— ment that has been set on foot to induce Government: to adopt  -. i 


/- gome scheme for. systematically _ and continuously. extending 


-railway communication in India. We must, however, make- some 70. 
. reference to the Caleutta International Exhibition, ‘the opening |. = 
of which we noticed in our last “ Quarter," and. which was finally |... 
closed on the 10th March by His Excellency. the Viceroy. The =. 
.. details of ita management and history are sufficiently well- known Wo 
through the daily press, and we need here only add a few re- io 


marks on its permanent influence upon India, Its main object | 


^o was to give a lasting stimulus to Indian trade. and: industry, and. 251 
= although the hopes _ ‘based | upon it may have been a trifle |. | 


b exaggerated, there cannot. be any doubt that, directly | ‘and 


= ‘indirectly, . it has already effected much in. this direction and co ; 
will in the. immediate future effect. much more. - Especially B ul. 


E E this the case. as regards the. connection’ between India and. mu Du 
od the. Australian Colonies. „The. Governments of those. Colonies ue 
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. made a great effort to put before the Indian publie the ipfinite — ^ 
- eapacites of the great Southern Continent, and the result has — 
_. shown itself in the extraordinary interest. that has been taken >> 
. im everything Australian during the course of the Exhibition, 
. and in the establishment of a direct line of steamers to trade — 
between India and the principal Australian ports. The first of . — 
|. these steamers, the pioneer of a new trade and the symbol of & . 
.— mew sense of brotherhood, hasalreàdy set sail. Apart from the 
question of trade, which has been sufficiently discussed elsewhere, — 
. we can only rejoice at anything that tends to knit together the — .. 
-.. disjecta membra of the vast British Empire, and to develope and —— 
fester that feeling of close kinship which the attitude of the Colo- =. - 
. mial Office and the effect of habit has done so much to weaken .  - 
.andimpair, ‘Another permanent influence for good which the 
 . Exhibition has effected isin the increased attention which it has ^.^. 
. Bttracted to the importance of constituting on a systematic. basis = 
. the Museums and. Art Collections of the country. The Govern- ^ ^. 
ment of India has under its consideration an elaborate scheme | ^. 
for erganizing under one control all the Museums of the country, = 
. amd the Government of Bengal intends that the Exhibition shall — 
leave behind it a permanent and complete Museum of Economics — 
. and Industrial Arts, of which the magnificent collections: in. the - 


.. Exhibition are to form the nucleus. It is intended that this shall | 


be, not merely.a Museum, but also a school, conducted on much =” 
. jthe same principles as the Science and Art Department at South — 
- Kensington. - It is highly probable that one outcome of the intense. ^. 
-o interest in the economic products of India which the Exhibition ^^ 
— has excited will be an elaborate and minute industrial survey ofo ^ | 
— the resources of this vast country, a survey which, often proposed ^. 
., and. discussed, seems now likely to be taken up im earnest, But =  . 
perhaps the most interesting, and certainly the most strikin g ud E 
effect of the Exhibition has been its influence upon the natives — ^ 
of the country. These have thronged its courts daily in. wonders | 
Ing thousands, and have. gone away deeply impressed with the > 
-marvellous products of Western civilization presented to their = 5 

view. The impression made may be only temporary, but it is — 
- xdMfüeult to-believe that it wil not be without. some educational ^ ^. 
. dmiuenee in. breaking up the torpor of stereotyped social habits, ^. 
. aud in forcing the patient stationary Hindoo to begin an onward © 
 , movement, In one direction, ‘at any rate, theinfluence of the =. 
. Exhibition upon Hindoo society has been little short of the mar  . 
rellous, ‘The ladies of the Hindoo households have broken their .— .- 








lio 









ind, leaving for the first time their prison-house in the — 
 Aenpuss; have visited the Exbibition in thousands, No custom of = 
the Hast is more zealously guarded against Western innovation. . 
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ane diag ia Paina of women, and no custom hase a more poudo ^^ ee 


effect in retarding Hindoo. progress. and in neutralising the beneficial . e 


: M. influences of. Western: thought and civilization. Lhe barriers of Xen 
"e the zenana have been broken down by. the Exhibition, and; even ^ - m 
if they are built up again, they can never be built with their - old | . 


: strength, but must the sooner yield permanently to the misale y 
B reason, humanity and common sense, — 0 | 


EL Har ch, 1884, 


POSTSCRIPT. 


s ~HE Ana Pivanoial Statement of the Government of Tadia , "63 





was published i ina Gazette Hatraordinary on March 14th, No. eo e 


E - changes requiring legislation are to be introduced during the com- .— . 
ing year This course is defended on the double ground that tho °- 
A management of Indian finances changed hands: during. the latter . | 

half of the financial year, and that. the great changes introduced .. 


s » jn 1882 83 in the departments of Customs and Salt. render a policy” uu 
.. Of caution and observation absolutely essential, in order to watch —— — ` 


the effect of those reforms, before entering on new changesinthe ^ |. 


-© fiscal system of India. This characteristic of the FinancialState- /— 


ment has been severely criticised. It is pointed out with some - ge : 
. force thet-the finances of the country are under the charge; not. 0 


. of the Finance Minister alone, but of the Supreme Government a8. ee ; 


‘a whole, and that, although Sir Auckland Colvin may only recente e 
- ly have arrived in the country, the. other members of the Execu- . =c. 
~ tive Council have been long enough in office to come to some deci- — 


gion en such pressing matters as the. License. Tax, the Stamp duties, ^^. 
the development of railway communications, and the question — 


os whether ‘the. annual. loan for productive public. works shall be =- ~ 
raised in' India. or in London. The System. of publishing the aod 
— Kinaucial Statement in the form of a minute has also come infor . > 

. strong condemnation: Under that system the Budget is. sprang. 


e upon the public in its final. form without any. opportunity of pres Hee 


. vious discussion, and it may reasonabl y be. argued that the better = = 

. gourse would be to have it read. and discussed i inthe Legislative ma 
.. Council before giving it finality, even in the case where no. ‘changes ee 
requiring legislation are proposed. This would at least give = — 


M - Government the opportunity of. correcting possible mistakes, and. Rn 


of ascertaining the views of the mercantile community on their . 


proposals: before it is too lateto change them. It would prevent, sj 
^ toe, ihe possibility . of the charge” of Seeking to shirk” publicity = " 
T e being: s brought. against i Government, as has been done o pretty mr e 





c 2 Apart from these objections, Sir Auckland Colvin’s first finan- — 
-cial statement discloses, on the whole, a very satisfactory condition = = 
. >of the finances of the country, and.is, besides, presented in an ex- e 
- eeptionally lucid. style, It deals, as usual with three financial = 
|. .years, the Accounts of 1882-83, the Revised Estimates of the past =. 
. year 1888-84, and the Estimates for the ensuing year 1884-85. — ^ : 
^... The Accounts for 1882-83 show an actual surplus of £706,633. —— 
"The estimated surplus in the Budget of that year was £285,000, | 
-< which was thus exceeded by £421,638, and this in spite of a =. 
heavy unanticipated expenditure in connection with the war in = 
_ Egypt, and a loss by exchange of £306,400 above the estimate, ^ 
" % ook Revised Estimates for the past year, 1883-84, are as = 
E A C WEM xax II ELI. 





05 Expenditure eee ee 70,298,500 — 





dus ^ Bap co o ua Lo uu ue L 
‘The original Estimates were— = — 00200 

1n Wil HX HM MI Wr 

5 RM Es j z | : Expenditure - : : E P vee Y E . 5 vee : E zh nm 68,565,000 E : : 





n D . Surplus. n I a: Mates ie re m i 457,000 . “tas Rr gue 
<. =. Fhe Revised Surplus is thus less than the Estimated Surplus by © ~ 
-.. 48185,6000. But Sir Auckland Colvin shows that during the year ^— . 
. . an altogether exceptional and temporary unanticipated expendi-  - 
o. ture of £1,346,000 had to be met, and that, apart from this ^. - 
^; This exceptional expenditure. is made up of two items: (1) ^ - 
£346,000, being the loss by exchange on a sum of £1,500,000 
remitted during the year to the. Secretary of State in addition to. ^. 
(be sum originally estimated for; (2) £1,000,000 paid tothe — 
—.. War Office on account of arrears of non-effective charges connect- ^^ - 
ed with the portion of the British army serving iu India. The = 
‘nature of this extraordinary demand from the War Oficeisthus — ^ 
“explained by Sir Auckland = 0 a o e 









sc Prior to 1822 the East India Company was not called on to payany thing — . > 
for non-effective charges on account of the: portion of the British army =~ 
..Rerving in India, but from 1822 to 1861 the rule which governed the division  — = 
o vof these charges between. England and India was one of a fixed payment by 9 
, Andia to England. of £60,000 a year; from 1861 to 1870 this latter rule ^ ^: 

MN ndoned in favour of a capitation payment; and finally, in 1870, the ^ - 
... Principle of a capitation payment was abandoned in favour of asystem | | ^ 
|, Under which the capitalised value of the share of the pensions chargeable ^ ^. -— 
against Indian Revenues is paid by the Indian to the English Treasury. ——— | 
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| Thus, ifa a “foldier’ ; js. discharged. on pension after. serving’ a potion: of ha n: 
/ time in India, the latter country is. held. to be liable for a share of his 707 
= pension, bearing the same ratio to his whole pension that the period of his ^ 05e 
. Service in India bears to. his whole Rervice; and. the capital value of the  .- 
share of the pension chargeable to India is paid’ over to the English Treasury, — 
which then becomes liable for the whole pension. The system intros |^ = 
duced in 1870 is the system in force at present, and owing to delay a£ . 8 
^. home in preparing tbe intricate calculations. necessary before present- . ^ 
ing the final accounts, arrears have accumulated, to the payment of. | . 
which the million sterling above referred to will, be devoted. . "Cbhecalenla- .. 
tion of the amount payable by India is necessarily very com plicated, As ii iran 
- depends largely on ‘the death-rate of special classes, for whom special Hlfe... 07 
tables had not been constrneted, and because the Indian Government is. ^. ^ 


entitled to set-offs and. credits. of various kinds, It was known, therefore, 


that the calculations were in arrears, and that. payments had not been made ^ ^^. 
of the full sums that would ultimately be claimed, but the Government of -— 
India was wholly unprepared for the magnitude of. the claims al K "dd qu 
i millions true. sterling) suddenly. made against it.” | | Tr ate 


var Apart from these extraordinary See the Revised Estimates TERN 
us for 1883-84 would show a surplus of- £1, 617, 400 instead of the ^  .- 
original estimate of £457,000. This satisfactory state of affairs 
is due to an increase under almost all the principal heads of = 
. revenue, The increase in the revenue from Opium over the 
Original PE SRE is £283,200, which is due to Bengal Opium. ^-^ 
having fetched Rs. 1,250. per chest instead of Rs. 1,200 asestimated, —. ^ | 
— . The increase in- the receipts from Salt over the estimate ig ^ . ^. 
E £100, 200. In connection with this, Sir Auckland Colvin discusses ilu. 
. at some. length the effects of the reduction of duty upon the . 
| consumption "of galt, The figures advanced show that the con- . =- 
sumption of this important article is steadily and rapidly increasing = 
^. = and justify the hope expressed by the Finance Minister that | ^ 00% 
oof ffihe: consumption. of salt will yield a progressively increasing 9 0000 
 — revenue for some time to come, and should a further. reduction — OE 
of duty be hereafter. made, we may confidently. expect it to ^ 
. be met as promptly and. e m a Dm p E. 
< sion in the demand" — | e 
rA regards Bi thei increase over the’ eens ig £356, 800 E 
WE dor State Railways, £375,000 for the East Indian Railway, whilst, EN 
on the other hand, there is a decrease of £174,000 on the trafic 07 Ed 
T receipts of. ‘Guaranteed Railways. This deérease. is again only oe 
^ apparent in the main, being due mostly to a debit of £ 325 3:000: 7 
— against the Revenue Account of the. Sind, Punjab and. Deli: ee 
^ Railway, in adjusting the Joss. on that Company's flotilla. That |... 74 
pert of Sir Auckland’s statement which is devoted to a dis- ^ ^. 
- ..'eussion of the financial results of Indian Railways willprobably |... . 
^. he of most interest to the publie. - Sir Auckland shows that, ^. 
cc Surg. ihe. fire financial eus. ending a 198465, th the net t result o z 
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. EN State c of. its Dm with. railways isa gain er £3, 270, 848, 7 L^ 


the: estimates for. the forthcoming year being included. "The | 


à “financial. success” of Indian railways being ` thus demonstrated, » 2 
- Bir Auckland ventures to rebuke the capitalists of the country pd 
"for their want of. enterprise. and ‘spirit in looking nally 4 io ae x 


x Government to initiate and support railway: extension, | * 
«The Government of India is fully alive to the necessity and the ad. 


7 saritazes, in the interests no less of the State than of the public, of a ^. 

- "vigorous policy in regard to its publie works. But there are indications | Mie 
that the mercantile public, whose interest in the matter is little less | ^. 
^ than:that of the State, while actively’ pressing for à policy such as that = 
above indicated and confident of prospective profits, is disposed to throw |. ^ 
-the burden and risk of such works as must be undertaken. too. entirely 


bn the resources of the Government, These resources are necessarily 


— RHmited ; and if, as is urged, as experience is daily shewing, - and as from 


~ the. figures given is proved- to demonstration, the remunerative character — 


0f railway enterprise in India, when prudently“ “carried out, ig unquestions ^  . 
cable, it “may be fairly demanded. that those whose. interests in ibat | 5.08 
. enterprise are so ‘considerable should not be backward: in acting onthe —— ^ 
2 POUR EIS of which they give to the Government reiterated assuranoes, UM E. 


[tis perhaps unfortunate for the effect of Sir Auckland's woll- : a * 


i: bibant rebuke that its- appearance should have been immediately 
preceded by the publication in the papers of along correspond- 


ence between the Great Indian Peninsula Railway: Company. » : : 
and the India: Office, "This effectually. disposes of Sir Auck- ^ - 
 land's rebuke. If any rebuke be necesssary, it is due, not — 


Xo the- capitalists ‘of the country, but to the authorities at the - 


India Office, "This correspondence: contains in detail the history ot 


of an honest and persistent effort made by the Directors of the 





.. Great Indian Peninsula Railway to obtain sanction for the con Du 


struction by private enterprise of a line from Cawnpore to ^ 
Agra. Tn spite of the so loudly professed willingness of the India ^ .. 
. Office authorities to encourage private enterprise in railways, the c Dus 
proposals for the new line were met by an official opposition. oper 


an extraordinary and inexplicable persistency, culminating in 


. the final decision of Government that permission to ` construct the _ e 


dime, ‘by private: ‘enterprise and on. private: responsibil ity, would 





pe granted. onthe promoters agreeing to pay to Government E i EE 5 
he profits over six per cent, and to hand over the whole - 


he. oio Government. without compensation at the end of 99 — — : 
"gears! This is an admirable commentary on Sir Auckland 








"md: his suron 








inxious to: promote. railway extension and to encourage - 


E Colvin's appeal to private: enterprise. It is. by. mo means ca . 
~ solitary. iustanee .of the sort of encouragement which promoters —— a 
‘vefivaikway extension in India receive from the Secretary ef cece 

Stake Os vdings. "The Government of Jodia is^ mo ^. Aoo 


bei Sesbsiment- "e tad epe an ied à undertakings, b Eod so ae : ee 








long as this spirit rules the Secretary of State's Council, its 


. "The Government of India submitted to the Secretary of State in Janu- ^. 
ary 1888 its views on the extension’ of the railway system in India, and ^^. ` 
proposed for adoption a scheme of works and expenditure calculated to give 

 &great impulse, whether by State or private enterprise, to the construction of ^ ^ 
railways during the next five years. The appointment of a Parliamentary ^ ^. 

Committee to examine into the subject has led temporarily to the scheme... 

being put aside; but the Government has lost mo opportunity of urging ^... 

its views on the Secretary of State, and insisting on the greatimportance |... 
. which it attaches to a comprehensive and vigorous treatment of the question. o 
. It has deputed two carefully selected officers to represent those views be- 


. fore the Committee, and it has every coufidence that their representations 


| will receive the attention which the importance of the subject and their | 


own experience deserve... 


Ibis tobe hoped, that the labours of this Committee may ^ 
result in exoreising the evil spirit that has undoubtedly bitherto .— 
presided over the Council of India in its deliberations regarding . - 


^i railway matters 5. 00050. T UT uS uem etui i VULT 

. Passing on to the Budget Estimates for the ensuing year, 
.1884-85, these areas follows ^. 00 00000 0 T oso 
200. Revenues 0000 00 oe o cose, 70,560,400 





-These figures are very nearly the same as those of the Revised —— 
.- Estimates for the past year. But the revenue would be consider- : 


ds abl y greater, and the expen diture considerably less, so. as ta- Bae ad 


produce. a much greater surplus, if. it were not for the marked ^ ^ - 


-failure of the Opium crop for 1883, followed by the prospect | 


Opium crop of 1883 renders it necessary to reduee the number > 
of chests of Bengal. Opium. to be sold during 1884, so that the > 

gross receipts from the sale of opium will be considerably lower’ = - 
. than. in 1888, The prospect of a better crop this year rendere |... 
< an increased outlay necessary, and the result of both these causes ^^. 


of production, are estimated at £6,241,300 as against £7,619,700 = 
$n the revised estimates of the preceding year" This very heavy |. 
fall in the revenue from opium is sufficient to obscure the natural > 
.. progressive growth in tbe revenues derived from other sources, ^ 
<- notably from railways, Under State Railways (produetive) the -= 
- .. . Budget Estimate allows for an increase of 629,600 on the |. |. 
. . Revised. Estimates of last year: under Guaranteed Railways 
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^an increase. p 248, 000: “under. State Railways nob lasad TERE 
. productive, an. increase of £21,200, In the case of the East 
c indian Railway, however, . the. estimates allow for a decrease. Of oes 
. £180,000 on the revenue of. the preceding year, “tthe. reason  — 2s 
^. being- the indifferent ‘prospects | of the year's harvests i in parts o 
. of India, and the slackening i in the export trade owing to low. prices ones 
(dm Europe, and large stocks there and elsewhere." .— 





"The customary loan of £2,500,000 for Productive Public Works. 


s will have to be raised before the end dof September, regarding. which 
$35 Sir Auckland remarks i— o o0. | 
buts This must be done. either by raising a dod in odia, or po dining 1 ihe | 
ois amount of drawings which the- Secretary of State estimates to be required ; 
in the first half of the year to meet the demands on the Home Treasury. . 
greatly regret that I am at present unable to announce definitely which 
of these two measures will be adopted; and I am well. aware that much . . 
-. inconvenience: wil be caused by. the: continuance of ‘uncertainty on this 
< important subject, Ican only add that the announcement will be made 
." at. the earliest. opportunity after the decision of the Secretary of State | 
^ -has been received... The Estimates, meanwhile, have been prepared on the 
ee basis of the. procedure: recently adopted, that is to say, of a loan in India.” 


‘This statement has produced no little adverse comment, and 


i the’ commercial. world have protested angrily and vigorously as 
e against the inconvenience. caused by the. inability of Government | 

3 do come to a speedy decision on so important a point, ^. En 
. -. In his discussion of the details of the Budget, Sir. “Auckland er 

i. Colin. incidentally refers to two very important changes cone — — 
2 templated: by Government. | The first of these is that, with. o. 

- view to prevent extravagance or neglect, it has been decided .. 
to fix a minimum | ‘balance for each Provincial Government. or 

~ Administration, - For Bengal this is fixed at £200, ,000, and as 
the opening balance for that Province is. only. £15 300, wwvl .- 
probably take some lime before the minimum figure i is reached. 
gibus decision of Government seems to be a wise. measure of pre- . Se 
| eartion,. and meets with general appoval. i T EE 
~~ The other measure Lis AU by. Government a whith ae 
2.3 Auckland incidentally refers is little less than the introduction — .— 
SE a sort of Permanent Settlement Hhroaghaut india. | We qu Du 










Auckland i in fah e 5 05 


> With regard to the cost of. settlement and: ‘sur vey "opel it may $t 








"^/be'as well to state briefly here the results of important correspondence . . is 
^U which has: taken place during the last year. between the Government of © 2 
c Indis. and Her: Majesty's Secretary of State. It is known that for some ^| . 
time the attention of the Government of India has been seriously drawn | 
i6 economic effect of excessive enhancements of land-reveoue in varions |^ ^ 
f India, and recently. the Revenue and Agricultural. Department o o 
<w Ba n. considering. the best method of placing some efficient check on ^.^ — 
s. thi wil At the same ‘time, some of. the. earlier settlements effected 
E m Northern India DNA fallen Du. others nm ay l bo arang and the: |a x 
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. principle.on which re-settlement in these and other cases is now to be =o = 
"^ made has come under the consideration of the Government of Indiaand . ^ ^. 
^ "khe Local Governments. As for some years ib must be expected that settle |^ ^ 
ments in the various Provinces will continue to fall in, and'as the opera. 
—. tions connected with the revision of settlement, if the system hitherto |. 
^". observed were maintained in its integrity, would lead to the expenditure = = 
of a more considerable sum than is now to be. expected, and as the proB- |. 
pects of any very considerable increase from the land-revenue must always . 
bea matter of interest to those who watch the Indian finances, I give > n 
briefly the outline of the arrangements that have: been arrived at, of; |. . 
© which the effect will be to limit within narrower bounds than has hitherto — ^. ^. 
been the case the increased assets accruing to Government at periods of ^ ^. 
.  re-settlement ; and, on the other hand, very considerably to decrease the .—.  . — 
"expenses attendant on survey and settlement, 0 07 000000 0 0 00 00007 
.. c “The substance of the arrangement decided on is, briefly, that when onee = ^. 
o c (as in avery large number of districts is already the case), the land-revenue > © 
..- of a district has been equitably assessed on the basis of a careful survey, ^ 
` finality, in some sort, should be given to the assessment. The manner in 
. "Which this may best be effected in each Province, without undue sacrifice of ^ ^. 
publie interests, is still under consideration, but the principles which at. =- 
. present have been accepted by the Indian and Home Governments may be .- 
summarily mentioned. They are: First, that all improvements made by. 
- landlords or tenants shall be exempted from assessment ; Secondly, that no 
-reclassification or re-valuation of the soilshall be allowed in any casein which = 
the soil has once been properly classed and valued ; Thirdly, that the exis ^  ^- 07 
ting assessment shall be taken as the basis of revision, and shall be liableto = . 
alteration only on two or three carefully defined grounds, These grounds |^ |” 
<o the Government of India is disposed to restrict to increase of cultivation, | 
` increase of produce due to improvements executed by the State and rise of | ~~ 
prices. Whether, in view of the varying condition of the several Provinces, -= 
these grounds are in each case the best that can be devised, is a question | « i5 
still under exnmination here, and on which no opinion need at present be ^^ ^ - 
. expressed. But whatever may be the outcome of discussion on this point, ^ o o0 
. there can be little doubt that a degree of permanency will be given to the. . ^... 
current land. assessment in the more populous and advanced parts of the. . || 
ceouniry which it has hitherto lacked.” ^. 75055 0 ee 0s nV EM 
The intention of Government isthus seen to be to give the = 
land, as far as possible, the benefits of a Permanent Settlement, but... 
at the same time to avoid Lord Cornwallis’s mistake by making ^^ ~ 
|» provision, in the interests of the Imperial revenues, for occasional ^-^ 
re-settlements on certain carefully defined grounds. This will bea . > 
. great reform if ib is possible to carry ib out, and we see no reason = = 
— - why it should be impracticable. A century’s experience of Lord =o 
Cornwallis’ settlement has clearly demonstrated its great benefits, —. ~ 
and equally clearly its great defects: and with the mass of evi- ^. 
| —  . dence and experience before it, Government should have no diffe. 
| ^ . culty in devising a settlement which should retain the former but = =. ^ 


pcos avoid: tho daten = o A See 
| Blat Maroh 188% 
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Gen ERAL LITERATURE, | 


In ndian Lys By W. Trego Webb, Bengal Educational Service i : 


Calcutta, - . Thacker, Spink & Co, - as 


R: WEBB i is already favourably known to the ee sd * : 
aS the translator of * Select Epigrams from Martial" into 


Us graceful: and spirited English. verse, ail the auther of various . 
. fugitive pieces appearing in Indian magazines and elsewhere. `- 
Y The most recent of these was the melodious rendering into Mil- . 
- tonic verse of the Italian Cantata sung at the opening of the — 
"International Exhibition at Calcutta, which was marked. by an -. 
unusual wealth of musical language and a thorough mastery of | 


an involved metre, in spite of. its somewhat stilted and. exaggerate n 


ed strain of sentiment, for which we presume the Italian original 
was responsible. The volume before us contains most of Mr. 


Webb’s verses that have previously appeared, a although it is main- PM 


dy made up of new matter. These “ Lyrics" Te their inspira- 
tion, as the name denotes, from scenes and experiences. exclusively A 
- Indian. The ways and weaknesses of our native servants, the — 
| .. fich tropical: animal and vegetable life. that. surrounds us, the .- 
torrid vicissitudes of the seasons, the trips to the hills and home, - 
and the peculiar developments of routine and red tape that thrive — 
‘ander our bureaucratic Government—these are in turn all treated 


in graceful verse and in a light and airy strain. Mr. Webb is, - 


-in fact, a sort of poetical compound of Ali Baba and Phil Robin- i 
gon, In the series of sonnets entitled" Ourselves and Others" he . 
- .. depicts various types of Anglo-Indian character in pretty much T 
the same strain of sympathetic satire as that which makes- the — 
.  eharm of the immortal “ Twenty-one days in India”: whilst our . 
. Indian servants, our kites, and crows, and jackals, | and the various - 
- sights of our gardens are treated i in the genial. woe characteristic. 
of the author of “In my Indian Garden.” - Webb displays - 
 — in his verses little of that power of touching ue springs of pathos . 
. — which sometimes redeems the sketches of Ali Baba from the 
charge of mere .buffoonery: but then, on the. other hand, his . 
vos e fn and banter is easier and. more> natural, and: is never strained - 
ui Dm ‘exaggerated à as 1s too often. the case. dn. odes A “Twenty-one . 3 
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e “Diya” The anho lina à & thorough: mastery of. die nO which E 

^ he adopts, and his verses are always. musical’ and. graceful, and > 

-= here and there contain. peculiar felicities of expression, | Wedo = 
not intend it as'any disparagement to the merits of Mr. Webb's 

f Lyrics” when we remark that the matter of the verses is light and, >. 

— —to a certain. extent, superficial, treating only of the. ordinary every- - 
day aspect of society and nature, with little reference to any of the 


HE ‘more perplexing problems. of life and mind. Mr. Webb makes no _ 
. attempt to send any poetical plumb-line down into the deeps of 


fe, but is satisfied with watching the incessant play of light and | — 


: .. shadow « on its surface, Pleasant sentiment or light satire, expressed. P be, 
jn easy and musical verse, is, after all, more likely to hit the |. - 


taste of the tired Anglo-Indian in his moments of leisure, than — 


the heart-searchings of Arnold or Clough, | or he intellectual | 
B calisthenics of Browning. 


Ae: proceed to notice Mr. “Webb's eee more. in dees: ‘The 2l 
Er ‘series of sonnets on “Our Indian Servants,” some twenty in. 5 
 . mumber, with which the volume opens, strike us as its least — 
.'suecessful. part. The. metre is cleverly managed, and it may | 


~-be considered as a. considerable. literary feat to ‘succeed in fitting 


M “the ordinary features of a punkah-wallah or syce into the solemn asm 


cadences of the sonnet, but the result is scarcely pleasing. The 


metre does not elevate the Subject: ihe subject degrades ihe — 
-. metre, "The sonnet is much too serious a form of verse to be | a 
-c putto. such uses, and Mr. Webb is punished for his audacious 
attempt by the ineffectiveness and air of unreality of the result. 2 


5 ? is quote ti as an example the sonnet to “The Dur" : 
2 Woes On bis square. matting i in. verandah sits. 
m : P "The Durzi, or in vacant spot. that lies . 
so o2 o: Above the staircase swift his needle pr 25 di 
^ . And all around him scatters severed bits | = 
o "And shreds of cloth and threads. He ever. hits 
^o. The guiding pattern that your care supplies; 
7007 But, leave him to himself, howe'er he. iced F 
Apta Tis all in vain, the garment never fits, | 
Coo. Eknew a Durai once, industrious, who 
co: 1o. Qutshone Penelope of Homer's. song ; " n 
507 00.7 Bor every day he hasted to undo UN 
Coo Phe work-of yesterday, since all was wrong. m 
coc. And while he fruitless toiled, he gathered too. 
pu < Wage for those hours of- wasted labour long. - 





a UM next two: series of sonnets, ** Ourselves. and. Others,” 'and 7 
ex Miscellaneous," are more | successful, for the reason that i in dene] 2o 








-pathy i 
fact, oe Webb's sonnets are d presas arts in- "proportion: as s the PX 


cm thought. esprime à is: E gra: We may, ed me as an m example, - : eS 
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ode d ‘entitled E The Chaplain” in “which the a 
_ of Station Christianity, and the futile aimlessness and. Bnresy © 


E the lives, of. some of its ministers, is well expressed:-—~ > 
rn p ' Placed in this land with no ‘goul-mastering E podus as 


^. Feeding a flock that little heeds his care, - 
‘That wont to hear, perchance, or else forbear. 

_ His weekly sermon, albeit brief the same,— 

. "Phe Station Chaplain seeketh still to frame. . |^ ^. 
— His stubborn world, the worse for Indian weary 200. 
To fit a Western groove, till to its ear ^  "  .: z bos 
Repentance seems a dream and Faith a name, - | 

- Bo smaller duties claim him.; schools are ER. 

.. Or tombs repaired, or when such labours pall, 

Tn grassy courts he smites the flying ball; 
< Or goeth here and there with careful hand - 
Collecting various moneys. Like x wall 
About him frowns the darkness of the land. 


The next T principal section of the book is éatitled: € ^ Lytical E 
Pieces” in which all manner of Indian su hjects are treated in. — 
. various metres and in tones that vary from the lightest banter 
. to the most serious gravity. And here, as elsewhere, oneis much ^. 
^" more struck with Mr. Webb's thoroush mastery over his metres ^ ^ 
. and unusual command of graceful language, than with any o 

novelty of sentiment or thought. Here and there, however, there = 

are happy similes, or suggestive. phrases, as for sample; 1 ir the Lope d 
E dE verse s from “The Old. Punkah- Wallah,” == .. a 


. His life was like a standing. pool, 
. Rock-sheltered from the sky : 

N o lights or ahadows stirred its, cool 
And calm monotony. | 


This ei ca pass as a Verse dian some of Wordeworth’s M 

. simpler nature-poems. — Mr. Webb has a broad and genial ByHi- V uni 

_ pathy with all the ordinary aspects of nature, and his -verses = =. 

reflect. vividly the humorous or grave features of the. changing Rose 

= life around us. The. vicissitudes of our Indian seasons are pice o o = o 

. turesquely. treated in such. poems as “ Spring. in..Caleutta" and ^ | o0 

“Rain,” the latter of which we may mention as an. admirably - p 

: "graphic description of the discomforts of the. rainy. Season ine 

— "Caleutta, Other aspects. of tropical. nature supply. iuspiration d.a 

- -for such poems as “ The. Barrigaul. Guns,” “The Tiger’ “ The T M T 

. Dead Palm," “Ode toa Crow. We may quote: the foll lowing =. 0 

CO stanzas: from. Ba Jackals,” which illustrate well both Mr. Webb’s Ec 

-< | easy flow of verse, and his QUEE m with ai the sights s and zT 
aiu sounds of nature. .— ac um e N 


Phat was the jackals’ en "ox ever, dud. amd deis 


. First one only the key-note pipes for the rest to hear: "n - DETTA ey te 


| Then, as the pauk sweeps by, a chorus of. dissonant j jars P 


| es ‘Reals from: a = Lobo fail mouthed," ‘to the que stars, c Vi ex i CH : 





ME Webb's s 8 serious. vein:— 


EE ois s T vitical Notices. = 
mo "Deep i is the voice of the frog, à as he sings his ondi song Mors 


Sr | Down in the rain-filled pools to his love the whole night long: | - 
- Harsh is the noise of the pariah dog, as he howls to the moon, 


de ce: s Barking indigaaatly back to ne echoes that answer his tune P jaw 


LE Am UE ho 07 os 


Denia the ecu hiis; as he winds his small thin tora, SG ee 


T . "Nearer aud nearer at twilight dim. to his victim, borne; 
^ — Dread is the tiger’s roar, as he hears the elepbant/s. stamp - 
Crushing the jungle flat with resistless resolute tramp, 


.:..— Qut of all the horrible voices that earth or that sky has heard, 
=o o Utbered high or low, by insect or beast or bird, 
co 1: Worst is the jackal’s ery, which—hark t—the night-winds bear E x 
ae Storming again with its din, through the echoing spaces of air. ^ 


Nationa’ features of native life, habits, and religion form the. ^ ie 

po 2 ^ sabjéna of such poems as * The. Nautch Girl, ? «Tbe Land — 

Td Chupatties,” | “The Parsee Hat” * Brahmoism” and “ Benares” =< 
. We quote the two last. stanzas of ee ‘ Benares” as illustrating Mr T 


A single mosque aid the SAN 
>o o > Of temples fronts the morning sun, _ 
NC And with sky-pointing turrets proud © 

c ^ Mately proclaims that God is one. 
Drs Circling J mount the soaring stairs. ^. 
"A thousand domes, a. maze of street, |. . 
E nation’s central home of prayer, = — 

Lie gleaming-white beneath my feet, —— 


. Our ancient Western faiths are past; 
— 7. No altars smoke to Jove and Thor ; ; 
ae But here their idol powers outlast = 
.. » The blows of chance, the shocks of war. | 
-.- X gee thee as thou ger hast. been, uode ag 
.. ‘Thou wondrous city of old time; . - 
"s Half bideous in thy rites unclean, ] E E 
"Half, in thy changeless might, CU 


“Natani, Mr Webb. finds many subjects for his verses dia the y 


ub “Hise of the Anglo-Indian . community here. But in these the 


author i is neither so pleasing nor so effective as when be draws o 7o 
bis inspiration from purely Indian subjects aud scenery, "Thelife ^ ^ 
eke European in India is to Mr. Wedb mer ely a dismal exile of ^ 
eee 1nonotory and routine, As gathered from his verses the career. of pu 
Diam Anglo-Indian i isa dead round of uninspiring work, carried OB es 
^. ander a continual heart-ache for the Home-land, tempered by the oc. 
-> fierce excitement of mosquito. hunting, and by an endless conflict =o 
ol with indolent. punkah-wallahs, aud closing | dismally | in that. = 
—.üreartest òf resting-places, | E Calcutta cemetery. We wish Mr, ae TE 


“Webb had beea able to keep up his strain of happy banter in _ 3 


o treating of the exiled European, instead of falling at once into "sg 


4 o the dolefullest o of * s T ba Bere. are a i few of tbe: titles of the E 1 


Se this wise— | 
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E Ly rice” ale to "Rüropten - life. in udis e te «Indian XCemote- oe - 
. ries, 2s The: Landslip,” " Tn Memoriam, M ded: Mayo, A cox 
E ‘Himalayan. Cemetery,” “The Song of Death, "The Memorial = 


l —' Well and Gardens, Cawnpore,” * Baby’s. Grave,” ^ &o, This dismal p PE 


E . list will suffice to show how Mr, Webb's gaiety. deserts. him when . . 
... he leaves punkah-wallahs, pariah- dogs, and mosquitos, and comes 


to sing of his own countrymen in India. We should have been Er 


grateful to Mr. Webb if hecould have done anything to lift. from PT x 
our dull lives the depressing. weight of seriousness that is over ^. ^ 


them, and to lighten them with the refreshment of laughter: n 
we are disappointed to find that his mirth dies away, or becomes =- 
unnatural and forced, as soon. as he touches Anglo-Indian subjects. . 


The yearning for home that isso constantly with us all fnds 


o .. frequent happy expression in Mr. Webb's verses; and he never o , 
tires of recalling the quiet simplicity and. sweetness of the {best ^. 


life and scenery in England, and of contrastin S ib the gaudy D 


p duplay of the “ gorgeous East.” 


See, blurred with aber ius the gun, i 
‘Neath yon dim flats doth sink to rest ; 
E And tender thoughts, that homeward run, 
Move fondly with him to the west. 


| They leave these hot and ` weary hours, | 

.. .The iron fate that girds us round, 

| And wander, "mid the meadow flowers. 
Aud breezy heights of English gro, 


* The sun is sett we'll dream no more ; $6 CE 
—. . "Wainly for us the vision smiles ;j— — . 0,000 ^ 5 
0 Why did we quit thy pleasant hs y c ROI eR 
o Our happiest of the Happy Isles! 


“That i isa a strain of thought familiar to us alla in vndis and. = REUS 
E wish Mr. Webb, instead. "of. accentuating | aud. intensifying | ‘the i se 
“sadder features of our lives. here, had attempted. to invest them = 
"with a new interest and dignity. No good can come from *hob-and- =, iee 


oe nobbing with Death," as Mr. Webb invites us to do, when. what 22 


we are ‘concerned with i is the life we have to live, ‘and not the it " 
death at the end of it. This * ‘hob-and-nobbing”. As conducted uae AS 


He My fal ense. an your ds, = 5 Le 
We'll sing one song before we die: CD AN. 
The tiger in the jungle-grasses - 


Has sucked the peasant's life-blood ary: : ee QU. : 


at n Forth from his hole the cobra. creeping - 
s. Steals slow across the cottage floor ~ P 
ps To where yon weary mother's sleeping j- ERN 


Methinks her babe will wake no more.: de | ; » EN : : uk 
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What doughty bands of fell diseases ts 
Cor. §ee-each its struggling victim seizes, — 00 07 
-5 27 And whirls him down the Dance of Death = 9. 
eo. o5. Through peopled towns the foul winds sighing, = st 
«Where Cholera glides, that shape of dread, o 5 
- o C Are filled with murmurs of the dying, — — ^  .- 
>. Or voices weeping o'er the dead. = 0 0o00 


. . India, thy sun with fiery glances |. 
—  —* Has laid full many a Briton low; — . — 
^ "Thy Juggernaut of Death advances, = 
.. ^. Girt with ali spectral forms of woe.  . 
 :Aecept this earnest of our duty, 2-000 0 - 
‘Thy slaves, and not thy sons, are wes = 000200 
—'-  "fhougrave of England's strength and beauty, — 
—. c... Hear how we sing to Death and thee! < 


against the blinder and erueller forces of Nature: and we need — 
. ` to be heartened so as to enter on that duty with confident aud 

. cheerful spirits, not disheartened for the conflict by having | 
it forcibly pointed out to us that “Nature is red in tooth 
_ and claw with ravine.” Mr, Webb sings only the terrible aspect —— 

. of the enemy: he has no song to sing of the glory of the conse 
- - flict, the grandeur of the victory, the greatness of the future that 
lies. before us. No one expects the writer of light verses to. — 

| preach sermons.to us on the problems of life: butif he chooses _ 

=< Of his own accord to go out of his way to preach, we have arieht - 
to complain if he presents to us only one side of life, the side — 
<. eonnected with cemeteries and death, and “spectral forms of ` = 


Here, in India, to a large extent our duty is to fight bravely v 


<- woe” and. has no word.to say of the other side, where ib ig 


.. possible for the sun to shine, and for high aims and confident - = 


. bepesto keep alive in us some cheerfulness and possibility of - 


^. "The next section of the book, “Rhymes of the P. and O> -= 
', treats of various experiences and incidents connected with a Vos aN 
.. 8gein a P, and O. steamer, with which we Anglo-Indians are all 
< .80 familiar This is perhaps the most successful part of the ^^. 
. “Indian Lyrics.” "The serious pieces avoid the precincts of dank —— 
^. cemeteries and do not dilate on the *skulland eross-bones" view ^ 
> Of life; whilst in the rest the banter is happier and more natural |. ^ — 
<o than elsewhere, We may give special mention to the “ Return to. CS 
_. India,” containing a pretty sentiment gracefully expressed. The ^^ 
. “Sidi Boy,” too, is especially happy in describing with a kindly ——— 
^. and tender sympathy the lights aud shadows im the life of that ^ 
_ The volume finishes with some attempts to compress Indian —.. 
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"gates T 2l ‘difficult. JFiepeh- M mr verse with be Dr 
i Rossetti and Swinburne have recently | rendered. us familiar, MEO 
"Webb gives. us specimens of. rondels, | triolets, . rondeaux, vil | | 
.. .Tanelles,- ballades, and: kyrielles. - "Here more interest attaches 19,5755. 
“the: peculiarity | of the metre than to the. subject: of the verse, and =~ 000o 
Mr. Webb, as we might anticipate, shows great skill and dexte- xn, doris 


rity in fitting his thoughts: into the arbitrary restrictions of these 


— French. metres. - We cannot say that we much admire Mr © 
^ Webb’s triolets. The thought to be expressed . ought to suit the =. 

metre and be worth expressing, But the sentiment? The mas € =. 
I hired to pull my punkah, instead. of doing so, sleeps. the whole = 


day” is scarcely- worthy- of so exquisite à setting . as. a triolet. . 


— "The tworondels are more. successful : we may mention bed d e 


a t the S Taj Mehal and the Rangoon Pagoda :” ‘ 


OA silver dome and: a dome of gold, | Wy UE 
* Beneath the sun aud the ae white, » PME WE 


us is, to ‘our. thinking, the happiest of these dires of Mz. I 


; Webb. Tt he vill anelle, « Indian. Birds," may also Be mood as NY LS 


an instance where the sentiment and metre are happily mated. 


On the whole, Mr. Webb's “ Lyrics,” which are adrirably res 


untol and tastefully got up in an illuminated. cover, form very o 
pleasant and entertaining reading, and so may be. considered: ag e 
successfully achieving. their object, which the au uor sets forth i ino oo 

the concluding. stanza of the. volume— 9 ^ iuo ae N 
"Then might this random: musie wake - 
Perchance some note for tired ears, = 


To soothe a languid hour, or break Pe ees ee 
uu Indian: sameness of the pev ep T EE 5 T 





| - The “Life d of Major ined Bir “Haney Marion Durand, A 


-K.0.8.L, OB., of the Royal Engineers, By B.M. Durand, ee Ao as 


.Q.S.L, Bengal Civil Service, da two e E London. ON. H. e 
bo and Qo. C E 


*T HAT hi opis] is not likely: soon, to o dis oat. is i dbuldaidy : DE 





evident from the ever-increasing popularity of biogra- ..- ps 


| graphies of all sorts, Although the- life of the most. common- - aa 


a e place of meh might be so. "written by s writer of the necessary > x 


t depth of sympathy and insight as to be of absorbing interest ^. E 
.. and of the most. genuine instruction, ordinary biographies . SA o 
not so written, and it is quite possible to hold that this phase of = .— 


/— . hero-worship is at present. cousiderably | overdone, and. that- o 


i dt would be as well if a good many biographies. never saw the D io 


Z4 Hehe But it certainly- would be a loss to the publie if the o7 NE 
P ode of such a man as fir Heu: Durand had. iémained v untold, Me 
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i — Rolbing e can de s0 5 well ek satan’ the high tone which; Rar 
(0B: the. whole, has been characteristic of. Indian public adminis. ee 
tration as this detailed record of the career of one -of the best 
^. and ablest of Indian officials. As his son remarks, “It isuo ^ ^ 
. small thing tofhave set before others such an example ` hn 
career affords—the example of a man who held unswervingly to _ 


a the path. of duty, flinching from mo danger, and stooping to no — 
` meanness, and in the end forcing his way to the front by sheer _ 


. weight. of character and ability." Sir Henry Durand was one of. — 


"iHe most distinguished of that school of able soldier-adminis- 


^ . irators of which Sir Henry Lawrence was the type, whose strength — 
- of character and unflinching devotion to. duty were based - ore 


. upon and grew out of a simple: and fervent religious faith. 


.. The biography before us is. written by his son, who, curiously — 
.. enough, is at present officiating as Foreign Secretary to the Go- | 
M vernment of India, a post formerly held by his father under. 

" Lord Canning. ‘This i is, in many xe a source of weakness ^ — 
in the biography, as, of course, Durand cannot discuss 


SU father’s | actions’ with any Lx and writes throughout | 


. under the strong reserve of filial reverence. But, in other D 


" ` respects, this. has been not altogether a disadvantage, as Mr |. 
: Durand has solved the difficulty of the situation. by. making | 


~~ his father tell his own story as far as possible from the abundant 
<- documents in the. form of journals, letter-books, and volumes — 


E of notes which he left behind, “For the last thirty years 


ee ae his life my father kept every letter be received, and a o ! E 
< epy of almost. every. letter he wrote. His own journals, ie 


-= Jetter-books and volumes of notes are several score in number: — 
_ aud the letters from others which he preserved number some - 


^ thousands." From these. copious materials the biographer has on 


been able do tell his father's Story largely in his father's words, | 


and the result is really an- autobiography. Tubs than a biogra~ | ek 


- ghy. This autobiography is enriched with copious and minnte - 


x “contemporary comments by Sir H. Durand on all the principal m E 
: . events : and measures in ‘India. during his. long connection with ^ ^. 
oS. government, which are not only interesting as displaying ^... 


_ Sir Henry's remarkably clear. insight. into affairs and his sturdy 


. independence of spirit, but are still more valuable as shedding As 
~ a flood of light. MUR the. history of the British administration or Jr 








; : during this period. 


We do not intend following the incidents: of Sir Henry's | TE 
eek but shall. merely comment upon one or twoof its more | ^. 
features, Sir Henry’s Indian career began in 1830 at ^ ^ 
age of 17 as a Lieutenant of Engineers in the Company's ^. — 


i imis E: closed at Hie à age of 88. ys Lr miserable. accident. $n: pw 
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.. the 81st December 1870, at which time he had been for seven . ^^ 
months Lieutenant-Governor ofthe Punjab. He was first employed ^. 
. in the Building Department, and subsequently in the Canal Dew ^ ^. 
- partment, Of the Public Works, This civil employment termina» ^ ^. | 
. . .ted in October 1838, when he was attached as an Engineer officer ^^ ^ ^ ^| 
.. to the army about to invade Afghanistan. He remained fora 
-~ year with the invading army, doing splendid service at the = 
Storming of Ghuzni and elsewhere, and ultimately, when holding 
_ the appointment of “Engineer to the Cabul Mission,” resigned = 
. 0n account of a disagreement with Sir A, Burnes, After a year's — > 
. furlough, he returned to India as Private Secretary to Lord — 
< . _Ellenborough, the new Governor-General. On Lord Ellenborough’s — 
. recall he was, in 1844, appointed Commissioner of Tenasserim, = 
~ from which post he was removed at the end of 1847, aftera ^ | 
. series of grave differences with the central authorities, After ^. 
_ more than a year spent in England in vainly endeavouring | —.—— 

- to obtain redress for what was apparently a shameful wrong, 

. he returned to India to join Lord Gough’s army on the o — 
 Sutlej, and took part in the battles of Chillianwalla and Gujerat, |^. 
8nd in the campaign which resulted in the annexation of the — 

Punjab, Afterwards, he became in succession Assistant Resident ... 
at Gwalior, Political Agent at Bhopal, Superintending Engineer = 
|. in Calcutta, and ultimately, in March 1857, Agent to the 
|. Governor-General at Indore, This post he held during the =. . 
. trying time of the Mutiny. Thereafter, he was specially em- > = =s 
ployed to collect opinions and prepare reports on the question | — . 
. Of army reorganization in India, in connection with which he ^ 
- . was sent to England as Special Commissioner from the Govern- | 
ment of India. Here he was elected to a sent on the Secretary ———— 
. .of States Council In July 1861, he returned to India as... 
Foreign Secretary to Lord Canning, and continued to hold this -= ^ | 
= post under the two succeeding viceroys, Lord Elgin and Sir John | ^. 
- Lawrence, until in April 1865, he was appointed a Member of — => 
the Governor-General’s Council, aud placed in charge of the o 
Military Department, He remained à Member of Council tl] =- — 
- dune 1870, when he succeeded Sir Donald Macleod as Lieutenant- ^. 
Governor of the Punjab. It is seldom that it falls to the lot. |. 
of any officer to occupy so great a variety of posts, civil and . ^. 
.. military, and the result showed itself in the ripe judgment and © ^ ^. 
-. - thorough acquaintance with all the details of administration = . 0] 
Which rendered Sir Henry Durand so valuable an adviser.to |. 
Government in his later years. To whatever task his hand |^ ^ = 
. was set, Sir Henry seems to have applied himself with zeal . =- 
i. and ability, and to have displayed in every position an unusual, = 
| . gonscientiousness and independence, This biography shows him , .. = | 
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gg. a man a vast “meatal: powers and eat cine and aai, E 
and ab the same time of the highest. and purest character, and —— . 


5 ie exceedingly loveable and gentle im his private life.. The variety 
of positions in. which | he was placed ‘during - his long official | 
career, and the unusual opportunities thus. afforded him of ob- 


.— taining an insight into all sorts of Indian questions, render his ^ 
z "biography peculiarly interesting and intructive, as it is enriched 
by copious extracts from his letters and papers embodying his —— 


. . views on the questions of the day. ‘There is scarcely any ques- 
‘tion of difficulty or interest mooted in India which does not — 
find here illustration or. elucidation from some trenchant. re- 


marks of Sir Henry Durand. This makes ‘these . uds volumes | E E 


i -peculiarly valuable to the Indian publicist. | 7 
‘The life of an Indian official who ended his. career as Dieütenants 


E ; . Governor. of the Punjab, and had previously held such high T v^ : 
^. positions as Resident at Indore, Member of the Council of the "o 


^: Becretar y of State, Foreign. Secretary to the Government of India, | 


o. and Member of the Governor- General's Council, can scarcely be — * 
. "regarded. as other than highly successful, when judged by ordi- ^. 
mary standards. ^ And it is perhaps a defect. in Sir Henry's char- 


i acter that he habitually. adopted. the tone ofa. disappointed — 


.. man whose career had been blighted by adverse fortune and malig- .. — 
|. mant enemies, and whose abilities and services had never been Lo 


ER  Buffciently recognised, We confess that this prevailing — tone of 


...' bitterness in which Sir Heury writes of his own career is sum — 


7 prising" in so strong and sensible a man, and. one sustained and — 
ae supported by such. high aims and pure motives. This tone of 


o bitter disappointment, which we are bound to. say seems: only o 
to have affected Sir Henry's views as regards his own career, and to. ^. 
- have had little or no influence. upon the way in which he zee 
< garded questions not. personal to himself, seems to have origi- . - 


» mated in three causes. The first of these was that'Sir Henry 


- "was a soldier at heart, and that the only success for. which he = 
: i; xeally. cared was military success. Circumstances prevented him = — 






from ever. taking important. command in the field, and forced. um 
lim altogether into civil. employment, for which he had little — 


Tove, and i in which he had no ambition. It is a marvel that, a — 
oo civil career being uncongenial to him, he should have achieved d ane 
odin it meh. signal distinction, for men rarely succeed in attaining 
;. eminence in work which is radically distasteful to their natures, ner 










The second c cause 6 that tended. li ip und Sir: E Henry e: 8: Jie. Bu 2 e 


But, for all his success as a civil administrator, Sir Henry appar- p 
ently always felt bitterly that he was out of his element, and ~ 
that: fortune had denied. to. him the chance of. showing ‘that: he. 
had in him allthe essential qualifications of a great commander. ded es 
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: E a i his ; füllure 1 iş obtain the military ae which i was ae oie Hi A 
his due. By an oversight on the part of Lord Ellenborough ^ E 
his name had been ‘omitted from the list of recommendations. oe gee 


. for brevet rank after the Gwalior campaign: and though Lord "e 


ML. Ellenborough deeply regretted the mistake and did his best to | 
Ho. remedy. it, the ground lost was never recovered.” ue WP 
| ^ Phe third cause was his severence from the office of Córomissioner mo eT 
ae of Tenasserim and the circumstances that attended it. This = 
province was then in an exceedingly disorderly state, and afforded: GNE M 
. admirable scope for the vigorous talents of a strong officer likeCaptain. 00 
Durand. He addressed himself to the task of reforming theadminis- ^ . 
ration of justice and of organizing all the essentials of good ^ | 
| government. with characteristic: energy, but as his methods ^ 3 


cand the manner of carrying them out savoured always more ~ 


strongly of the fortiter in re than the suaviter in modo, he natur- — ie ae 


Sa aroused considerable oppostion and animosity. At first-he- z Et 
was strongly supported by the Supreme Government, and all . ^ 


— went well but, on Lord Hardinges departure for the Upper. 


. Provinces, the Government of Bengal and the. Presidency of. Am 
. the Council devolved upon Sir. Herbert. Maddock, who seems to. ^. 
have been a bitter personal enemy of Captain. Durand’ * We dod 


. quote now from the biography :— » 
“Tt would be impossible to enter here i in detail into the matters br 
which the Deputy-Governor saw fit to take up against him, but he ~ 


found himself harassed by a series of petty annoyances caleulated to. : ee 


lower his position and impairhis usefulness. Hisorders to his subor- 


. dinates were reversed on private letters from themselves to the Cal- . - M 
cutta officials, which he had no opportunity : of meeting: anonymous ^ 


pus paragraphs in local papers were brought in 'evidence against. hid: 0.2007 


and in many other ways he was ‘subjected tothe kind of covert perse- ^ 5 


gation which a powerful superior can so easily inflict. Of course — oS 


the discontented party in Moulmein were not slow to take | advan- - s 


" tage of their. opportunity. Some of my father’s measures of ee 


reform had necessarily been opposed to the interests of a mer- Ko 


—. cantile aud official community, and a regular cabal was soon ^ 


— formed against him. This was led by an officer who had conceived ` oe 


^ ; himself. superseded by my father’s appointment to the Commis- OIN 
! — .Bionership, and by another official whose connection with the ^. q4 


. management of a newspaper, surreptitiously | continued against | M. 


, D the orders” of Government and in defiance of a distinct | promise " | CUM 
to the contrary, my father had been obliged to stop. The press. 


s jin Moulmein was steadily worked ag gaingt him, and its mis- v 4t 


x ` statements were taken up in Calcutta, where the official in qués- ^. 


. tion had also a press connection. Under these circumstances = _ 


i ; is- snot I atomining t that he found his. Lion thwarted fn m ie E 2 B 
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-. directions, and that he soon realised the impossibility of continu- — . - 
ing to administer successfully a province in which the adverse — ~ 
: opinion of bis immediate superior and the certainty of his ——— 
. removal when opportunity should occur formed the common topic —— 


‘The final trouble arose. out of Captain Durand’s energetic 
efforts to reform the management of the valuable teak forests — 
/. ef Burmah, in connection with which the grossest abuses and 
.. peculation had apparently become chronic. Two decisions of | 
Captain Durand in the Commissioners Court. of Tenasserim, - 

. arising out of his measures for this salutary and much-needed 
— reform, were appealed against by the parties implicated. Sir ^. 


"^. Herbert Maddock appears to have gone out of his way to bring __ 

.. pressure to bear upon the Calcutta judges to declare the convictions ^^ 
illegal: and, whilst reversing another decision of Captain Durand's, == 
- took the opportanity to censure him severely for official indisere- 
 — Aon. This was immediately followed by his removal from his post. 
The circumstances which we have thus briefly sketched are not 


given in sufficient detail in the biography to enable us to judge them 


on their merits. It is natural that the biographer should shrink from 
the painful task of investigating completely so distressingan event in —— 
^ his father’s life, and one which, as he himself says, with some ex- 

... aggeration, was for his father “the commencement of along course 

= of disappointment and supersession which embittered the rest of his — 
-o dife,and effectually ruined his prospectsof advancement in hiseareer" |.  .- 
^ “But we think it would have been better ifthe reader had been. | 
-' "placed in. possession of all the facts and documents relating to — 
< the case, and we would suggest that in a future edition an Appen- = = 
dix might be devoted to a complete discussion of this painful —  - 
. matter, It is impossible to read the record of Sir Henry Durand's | 
. life here written, without the strong conviction that he was a 
- man totally incapable. of anything in the least degree dishonour- ^ 
. able, and of so sound and clear a judgment as to render it im. ^. 
. probable. that he could ever. have erred in the conspicuous =- 
-manner here charged against him. A complete presentation of |... 
: he facts of the ease could only result in his complete vindication — ^ — 
. from the charges brought against him: and we therefore regret ^ ^. 
that his son should have felt the matter to be too painful for o | 
.. bim to dwell upon. Inthe Appendices to Vol Iof this Life, — ^. 
. be has ably, and in our opinion completely, exonerated Lord. ^ — 
: lenborough and Sir Henry Durand from certain charges. oo 
against them by Sir John Kaye: an additional Appendix — ..— 
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. talking up this disagreeable Tenasserim question in the same = 
_ Anoid and: forcible. style would tend to: make the biography - 
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2 Agricultural dnd Ädministrativs. Reform. in , Bengal, By: a : f ; ; 9s 


BENGAL CIVILIAN. Calcutta,- 1888. 


| "THE title. ‘of this brochure is somewhat missing. - Agi- QA 





cultural reform. does, indeed, form the. principal portion ^ ^ — 


-of ja. subject-matter; but, except in its relation to agricultural = | 
: questions, administrative. reform, in the broad sense of the term, ` 


is noi discussed at all. The reforms, in fact, which are advocated = : 


by “a Bengal Civilian” relate only to a single branch of the — P 
.. administration of the country, and they are, moreover, as i6 ^. o 
. appears to us, neither exhaustive nor wholly desirable, even aS ve CEE 


. regards the particular department to which they refer. ` 


The author is evidently an official of considerable experience, ie on 


and one who has had large opportunities of becoming acquainted — 


|... with the past history of the subject, and with the tenor of the ^  . 
|!  — . various attempts that have been made from time to time to graps ^ 


| ple with its difficulties, The most interesting and, as we think, | =" 
unquestionably the most valuable portion of the pamphlet, is a 
the account, with which the first 30 pages or nearly one-half ^ ^^ -— 
of the. whole are occupied, of the progress made in the treatment. = 
of agricultural questions in Bengal from the early daysofthe | — ^ 





East India Company down to the appointment of the. Famine | 


Commission of 1878-79. The high esteem in which the author oe 


B ; evidently holds the policy of Sir George Campbell and the reforms x ^ F 


that were initiated during his short tenure of office as Lieu- ^ ^. 
tenant-Governor, are a noteworthy and instructive feature Of the o. 
. work. We have long held the belief that contemporary opinion ^ -- 
3 estimated the eisinisiióus of that remarkable ; man ab far less i E ur 
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E ni “fally ele nud Er ‘the uda "e wt all. wu dude. pm ee e 
othe country. Nevertheless, ‘Sir Georg ge Ree left India with 
the reputation. of being one of the most unpopular Lieutenant- 


/;.' Qovernors that ever “ruled | at Belvedere; and even the gradual | 


.. -. adoption, one by one, of all his principles | of Government, has | 
 .Scarcely yet availed to efface the recollection of those. Batavian 


. graces of manner which marred his intercourse with his subor- 
~ dinates and. impaired his success as the ruler of a great province. . 
- Yet the record of his designs is a great one, Among the measures - 
inaugurated. by him in- “the single department of. the adminis- 


oe . tation to which the pamphl et before. us relates, 6a Bengal 
2 - Civilian? " has enumerated the following:— ^ i, WU 
vi Eg © employment of -special officers to collect augricaltaral - 

Me Statistics i in selected parts of the country. | 


The re eorganisation of ihe system. of agricultural registration | 


Re : and account, 


-e The pR ee of. aai executive “eaba as an 


; oo ael for the prosecution of local enquiries, and. for the collec- | 
.. tion, examination, aud record of statistics of all sorts. i 


The establishment of an Agricultural and Statistical Depart. E 


P ment i in the Bengal Secretariat. - T 
es a The regular publication of current prices of food- -grains, crop A 
LE prospects, and meteorological pheuomena, | a | 


vu ; “The establishment of modelfarms ^^ ^ 7 | 
^. * The establishent of an Economic Museum ab Caleutta. " : 
- Fortunately none of these schemes has been allowed io. die : 


um E and those whose vitality is languid are in a fair way to be — z 
oe ‘revived under the fostering care of the present Government, Only . 


s e one of them, however, according to our author, has as yet achieved: 
Era unqualified and. lasting Success, This is the erdation of *sub-. — 
= divisional establishments.” The immense advantages that. have : 

VS flowed from this measure are described thus :— i 


<: “Bengal district officers, though as able and zealous - a : 
ep eivil- officers in other paris of “the Empire were at a greab -— 
one disadvantage’ compared with officers elsewhere, from the absence | 


` of any local executive establishments corresponding to the 








talu 
Improvements in law and system. had made it less desirable 
-- -to employ the police in ordinary matters of district adminis- 





kdari, tehsildari, or mamlatdari officials of other parts of India. ne 


"tration, and the Bengal Magistrate, deprived of an executive = 
~ poliee, had xo executive - instruments at all The extension - 






deal towards effective control ; but the great addition. had - 





he sub-divisional system, or in other words, the reduction in 
rea of the territorial units of the administration, had dona > 


h en A ; iod Juin father than, to y administrative AERE w 2e ae 
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E officers in i charge of subdivisions af districts kantiga no executive — iom 
i establishments. The transfer also of rent suits: from. the revenue um 
to ihe civil courts deprived: these officers of an important soutee > 0,- 


i cof information regarding rural affairs, and. they continued to be Pu 


CU 86 burdened. with criminal, treasury, and other office work, that 


| u they were not free to move about their sub-divisions: to acquaint a 
themselves with the country and the people, to rei A E 


the details of land-revenue- settlements. and other work,. 


investigate cases on the spot, and generally to. carry on p MALIS 
personal supervision and administration. within their jurisdictions, == 
It was pointed out that a tehsildar, who is, in fact, the sub-divisional © 


= officer of other. parts of India, has under. his orders a deputy E: 


n who is well paid and is available. for all executive duties, a canungo, - T 


sor agricultural registrar, who is the link between the Government Tono 


E: and the patwaris, or village accountants, and other subordinates . . 
to carry out his orders. Aided by this staff, the tehsildar cando. e. 
whatever the. Government. requires of bim. He is not amere =o 

collector of revenue: he is the agent of the executive Government | | 

in all departments, and among other duties he obtains and ^. 

 farnishes the statistics required as a help to guide the admini- © ^. 

stration. There was in Bengal no machinery like this I£- 00o 
special enquiries had to be made, a special agency had tobeem- | 

E ployed, with a loss in economy. and. efficiency. “To meet. the ^7 00 

want, a. special service was created consisting. of Subdepuy ——— 


P collectors and eanungoes." 


“The only defect of this pu was ‘that it dia note go far enough. Sel 


‘The special executive staff allowed for each | subdivision - "was - 


. far: too small to admit of a comprehensive and continuous. record = 2. 


 " being kept of all agricultural and other information connected Wih ooe 
the land-revenue- ‘system. and the people. Without a petty agent uc cm 
as in each village, or group. of villages, i ib was impossible to collect. and. p 
 . maintain really useful statistics on an extensive scale throughont = 
the province ; and as “a, Bengal Civilian " explains, the ancient See oo 


(o. dem of putwaries or village accountants has entirely died out in Ben- ^. 
gal and exists only i in name in Behar. | Without some: such system, o 07 


| by whatever name it may be called, it is impossible for the district = 


2 . officers and the Government to keep effectually en rapport with the — P 


people. We are inclined to doubt whether, asa Bengal Civilian seems ^ ^. 


odes recommend, ihe putwari system can be galvanized into hfe s^ 


: but that the place which those officers once hel jd in: the economie. ded 


2. System of the ve rulers of Bengal must be filled - in some - E 

cognate. manner we believe, “indisputable. That this is. $0: 9077 

zu has been more. freely and generally recognized i in influential quarters ` x 
c than “a B engal. Civilian” seems ‘disposed to. admit. | The practi 


2 difficulty i in. the. wer of introducing the reform. he advocates — e 
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= is thé: expense, | d ‘the N. W: ‘Provinces, the s Punjab, oe R 
^rtemporaily settled provinces, where a large and widely distributed 
. -gubordinate staff is an essential part of the land-revenue administra- 
tion, the cost of these establish ments is recouped a hundred-fold in 
- othe periodical i increases of revenue. which they are instrumental in 
^ ;.gecuring. In Bengal no such resource is possible, This province has 
elected the advantage to be derived from a permanent settlement, 
< ^ advantages which may be considered well worth the price 
that has been paid for them—and, if it is thought necessary 
jdm the interests of the general administration to maintain a 
machinery which is kept. up in other provinces for a special 
-.' purpose, the cost of that maehinery must be defrayed by the 
 - generaltax-payer In the N-W., Provinces the putwari cess, which 
“had hitherto been a charge upon ihe landlord class, has recently been. 
> taken over by the State, If the finances of Bengal should, at 
^. .any future time, permit of a similar establishment - being 
. maintained at. the expense of the general revenues, we imagine 
o that few, whether zemindars or Fyoth, ¥ would. regard its introduction | 
EA otherwise than as a boon. 
Space will not permit us to follow X a Bengal Civilian" through 
Bos discussions ^ which he has raised as to the proposals of the 
Famine Commissioners, A considerable portion of the pamphlet 
-. under notice is taken up. with the consideration of their recommen- 
dations, and the writer shows plainly that he | holds them in the. 
highest esteem. We do not for a moment question the value of 
. many ofthe reforms which they advocate, and we have little doubt 
that a few years more will see the more feasible of them in active 
operation. Nevertheless, we have always. felt that the absence. 
- from the Commission of any officer of extensive district experience 
^ in- Bengal renders it necessary. to approach the practical sugges- 
ons. pui forward in the report with much caution, The only 
. . fepresentative of the Lower Provinces of Bengal who was given 
S pines. on the Commission was a. distinguished barrister-judge ; 
while the member who represented. the. "Upper Provinces, Mr, | 
ARA, Elliot, has, since his elevation to an important administrative 
mt charge, given publie evidence of what, in a more humble individual, 
5. dM would be flattering to call flightiness. - Sir James Caird's diary, 
^^ which was ‘published after his return to. England, has not by. 
-apy means enhanced his previously brilliant. reputation ; while the. 
Bombay: member, Mr. J.B. Peile; though otherwise. unexceptionabl e, 
entered — upon the. enquiry ag the avowed advocate of a certain line 
‘policy. Notwithstanding | these drawbacks, the report of 
Commission was a very valuable. aüd interesting work, and : 









deserved a better fate than to point'a moral for Ali Baba, 0o 
: ere € Pine d ' admiration for Sir Gorge Sage Aie has r 
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led him to endorse the views of the latter with regard toa measure ^ ^ 00 
which attracted some attention of late, We allude to. the proposal = ^^ 
to appoint an Executive Council, to assist the Lieutenant-Governot ^ ^ - 
of Bengalia the administration of the Province, This measure, ^. ^ - 
which is usually held, (though, as we think, without sufficient ^ 
reason) to involve the abolition of the Board of Revenue, was .  . 

Strongly supported by Sir George Campbell; and it is an open, | 527004. 
secret that itis viewed with favour by the present Lieutenant-Gover- | 3 
nor. It appears to us, however, that ; whether its adoption. ib EEEE 
desirable or not, the arguments put forward in its behalf by “a . | 9 | 
. Bengal Civilian” are not enttiled to much weight, He says: o | 
Fo “those who look behind the scenes, it is no secret that, under 

the pressure of necessity, there has grown up a system of Govern- — 
ment by Secretaries which differs but little from a Government |. 9 
with a Council except in the name, and, what is of far moreim-  - 
. portance, in the. responsibility of the adviser, This argument 
1s specious but inconclusive. It may indeed be admitted that tha — 
present system of Government by Secretaries differs but in name — 
from a Government with a Council. Butin what way the respon- 
sibility of the Secretaries is less than that of the Members of . 


Council, is a question to which we have never been able to obtain. 


an adequate answer. On the contrary, we are inclined to think that, ^. 

of the two, the responsibility of the Secretary is the greater and the => 
better defined. The Secretary is responsible to the Lieutenant. . . 
Governor, whose mouthpiece and adviser he is. The Memberof. ^ . . . 

. ^ Qouneilis responsible only to the publie. In à country which  — 

. possesses representative institutions, the latter expression may in- — 
.. deed have a very real significance ; under the bureaucratic despo- , ^. ^... 

. tism which constitutes Government in India, it is voz ef pratere — ^. 
= mihil, If, however, the reform were to be confined simply to es- . . 


.  tablishing a Council, leaving other arrangements as they are, we |... — 
should have little or no objection to raise, The chief effect. would ^... 
. be to relieve the Liuetenant-Governor from a certain portion of the = 
routine work which at present falls upon him, while it would not. ~ 
. &dd very much to the length of the official chain between the = = 
. governors. and the governed. As already mentioned, however, =~ 
.. the proposal is usually coupled with a suggestion to abolish the = > 
- . Board of Revenue, This measure is, as a rule, recommended on the — 
.. Score of economy, as being an easy means of finding the money for — ^... — 
. ^. the Council; but we cannot but think that at the bottom of ib ^ ^. 
there Hes a latent spirit of hostility towards the Board itself. Of — 5 
- the two, the Board and the Council, we unhesitatingly - declare- ae 
for the former. The work done by the Board in controlling, supervis- —— 
ing and regulating ihe entire revenue system of the province, i3. ^ | 
most real and important, It must, under any system, be done by |. — 
SO d qmi un cu ru ee ee 
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: ama NT ye ; de: mob believe that more "han. à very p nil 


i7 rns of it could properly be done by Commissioners of Divisions. 


 — Once the idea of having a special agency forthe conduct ofthis ~ 
(o Work is admitted, all thought of reducing the expenditure must ^. 

= be abandoned, The- subject - is far too large to be treated = 
ied adequately within the space at our disposal, and it is not discussed IT 


ab any great length in the work before us. — 
=o «A Bengal Civilian's" little pamphlet will be found i contain 


py “much that is of interest to those whose attention is turned towards 


D. the important question of agricultural and administrative reform 


i . in Bengal. It. islucidly. and pleasantly written, and is evidently | 


oe the work | of c one. who is e — with the ut dh à E 


4 E duin] I dyll jio om the Sanskrit of the Manébhé éraia. By Edwin n p 2 ; 
* _ Amold, C. S. 1, author of ** The light of uad z eto London’: oe thas 


` Trtibner. and Co., Ludgate Hill, 1883. 


: px T5 EGARDED. from the standpoint of eat ‘criticism; there 





charming renderings of some of the noblest episodes in 


~ e great Indian epic must /add largely to the already high reputa- | 


— fion of the translator. In their gracefulness : andchasteness of dice ———— 


^ . fion and the stately music of their rhythm, they remind one of _ 
the best of the “Idylls of the King,” while by the completeness | 

— with whieh they reproduce the atmosphere of the original, they _ 
.. bear testimony to an amount of sympathy with Hindu modes of _ 
thought and. feeling on the Part of Mr. Arnold rarely attained by A 


m any Eur ópean. 


re OD the Bea episodes contained. in the. solume. the | ad Nala : i l r 
E Aud Damayanti, ” possessing, as it does, the greatest amount of^. “S 
 ' dramatic interest, and exhibiting at the same time the greatest . 


. > variety of both style and incident, is that which will ‘prove most 

-i dnteresting. to the general reader, The story, which i is well known aaa 
o> from Dean. Milman’s s translation, is full of pathos and is one which — 
“appeals with hardly less. force to European than to Hindu sym- ~ 
s patbies, for while it is consecrated to the latter by à thousand asso- . ^ 
-o hations, its ethical fitness will, perhaps, be more fully appreciated Qe s 





E ? ` $ by the forme er. 


~The wife still faithful to her husband i in word and deed i im spite ges 


n ef his heartless desertion of her in the hour of trouble and danger; ————— 
= . Bull persuading herself, that not the man’s sane self, but some —— 






strange spell compelling him, has brought this woe upon her and ^. . 
enting less for her own forlorn estate than for the wretchedness | is 
Poe Ten t needs suffer without her help and tender münistrations ^^^ 
1i is a vm ture. Anfficientiy. familiar to ‘Christian | a h the” cae 


G eneral Literature, v cer 


P Sii o P and- one which FUE probably always be = 
| familiar while woman is woman and man, man = B 


«The * Nala-and Damayanti ’ ? abounds in descriptive. Dn m 
| of great. poter and. beauty, showing . that the Indian Aryang 
while they still dwelt among or in the immediate neighbourhood 

of the Himalayas, possessed a full share of that. sense of the pice | 


_. turesque which in Europe ig. generally 3 regarded as the ‘exclusive a 


. heritage of modern times. 


Take for instance -— 5 5 


| | 28 * Then will T ‘pray 
4“ Unto this puel Mount of clustered crags, —— 
|. ' Broad-shouldered, shining, lifting high to heaven 


EIS diverse-coloured peaks, where the mind climbs, z N ee 


5 Ita hid heart rich with silver veins and gold, | 
u And stored with many a precious gem unseen; 


«1% Olene towers it o'er the forest, broad and bright, He it 


a Like a green. banner;? ` 


cds many passages one is forcibly reminded of the Homero poems, ; a 
The following simile can hardly fail to. recall ie classical. senoara, T 


oa A similar passage in the Iliad : 


o & As when from some tall peak into the plain "CA 7 = 

~* Thunder and smoke and crash the rolling rocks, 0000 0 0 haa 

* Through splintered stones and Mora so breaking a. muy, "OM 

7 * On swept | the herd.” . oo 

I Savitet ; ; or Love and. Death, " is x also a glory of tha strength Bis 

. of woman's love, which it exhibits. as melting t to HEU even Thes E 
inexorable Yama. | : 


In the “ Great Journey ” the. main Saude is ithe: ES of ae 


e King Yudhistir to enter the heaven of. Indra. unless his favourite ^ m 


he hound is allowed to renane him, „followed. by the. /Appsarenes DA 

nu in its place. ofo ar 

aie, ee ee The Lord of Death and p ustice, Dhata self : eee ee A 

E and the. promise that, because of his ruth. for r ali that lives, none = 
| in heaven shall sit anora hita, ied ae eU (ae 





E n Vooabulary of all the WOT ie occurring inc “the Tent " des 
Ohwritábalé of. Iswara Chandra Vidyáságava. By J. P. > 


. Blumhardt, Bengali Lecturer at the. University. College, ee 


Rud. P and Teacher of Bengali for the Cambridge iei Lol 
SIN à | HOnden.: "Trübner & Co, Ludgate Hill, 1883. | M. 





oe de den variety of meanings of many words in that language; 
EE dede that A often the a signification of & word; and notably x 


NY one who has made a study of Bengali,” "says: desc 
-Blumhardt in his preface, “cannot fail to "be struck With 


of compound verbs, can only be determined on an intimate ace —— - 


E . quaintance with Bengali phraseology. Students are consequently 


often at a loss to decide what particular meaning to apply to a. 


. word out of the many that they may find in the Dictionary. 


200 Boy the assistance of such students as may be reading the 


l . Charitébali, and chiefly of the selected - candidates for the m = 
.. Indian Civil Service, for whom the work has been chosen as a - 
text-book for the first examination in Bengali, I have prepared this 


$ vocabulary. I bave been particularly careful throughout, as far 


ag possible, to give such significations only as are exact English —— 


.. equivalentsforthe Bengali words as they occur in the Charie > 
^; "bat, excluding. all, others which may be moticed-in the Dic- .— 


2 tionaries,” &e. — 


. . The above statement, notwithstanding a. certain awkward- E 
. mess of expression, furnishes an adequate explanation of the ^ 


design of Mr. Blumhardt's vocabulary. With the manner in ^ 


x: which he has performed his task, we have no fault to find. 


= To its purpose, we think, exception may be taken. If the ob- = 


ject with which the selected candidates for the Civil Service 
read the Charitdbalé is merely to pass a certain examination, 


the end in view is doubtless sufficiently well served by a vocas 
.. bulary of the kind in question. If, on the other hand, that ob- 


 . ject is the acquisition of a certain degree of proficiency in the 
^^ Bengali language, it would probably be better served by ihe 

= usé of a Dictionary from which, in the process of selecting the 
. meanings of the words appropriate to the passages in which 
they occur in the Charitábait, they would acquire a more com- _ 


= :Bignification. — 


2 prehensive knowledge of their general. history and range of .- 


: "T That the student of Bengali will, at the outset, be struck with | D 
~; the great variety of meanings of many words in that language, — 


of judgment in selecting that appropriate to the context, is : 


and that he wil often have to exercise a certain amount 


< perfectly true, But we are not aware that the Bengali language ——— 
. s peculiar in this respect, In every developed language many 
. swords bear a similar variety of meanings and demand a simi- 
. lar discrimination. on the part of beginners Selected can- ^ ^ 
. didates for the Civil Service should possess sufficient acumen 
to eliminate from the various meanings in a Dictionary those ^ 

- foreign to the context. A vocabulary of this kind is merel i s 
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A Shock o of the Hoderi, Languages of 4 frin accompanied iy z : ; ; 
Language Map. By Robert Needham Cust, Barrister-at- = 
. Law, and late; of Her. ‘Majesty's Iudian. Civil: Service, ` "s "st 


two Vols". London: Trübner and Co., Ludgate Hill, 1888, 


Ns "0. review. Mr Cust’s remarkable work, as a "holes in pol 





sense other than that of giving an “account of its method © - 


| and contents, would be beyond the power of any living philolo-. . . 
gist or any dozen living philologists working together. Of all 
he. languages with which his. book deals—and their: name igs < — 
E legion—Mr.- ‘Cust himself, he assures us in his introduction, knows ... 
only one, Arabie, and probably no scholar in ‘existence | ‘Knows: ae 
i more than three or four with any. approach io aceuracy. | E rx 
! When he determined to undertake the arduous task ‘which he ue 
B dae just accomplished, no book existed which contained: even ^. 

the briefest general view of the subject ; there was no indigenous 


literature, no educated local public, and such material as existed 


. had, for the most part, to be ferreted out of obscure and often. un- E 
| suspected corners, frequently in the form of unpublished manuscripts, nx 
often of the most fragmentary character. It was only by the . - 


| persistent following up of every clue, however slight, involving. > 


" "the most extensive correspondence ; by the diligent searching - p 
| of every book of travel, every scientific: serial, and every mise = 
. sionary report likely to contain relevant information, that any — ^. 

progress could be made, By six years of unremitting devotion. $022.55 
this sort of work, combined with the hearty co-operation of scho- = 
o Jars and well-wishers in every quarter of the globe, Mr, Custo 
— has achieved a success which may well be considered wonderful ^ 
"The reader must not, of course, expect in the volumes: before us ^. 
. to be presented with grammars or ‘vocabularies of the: vast cole 7 
~~ jection of languages spoken on the African continent. What 
he will find is merely a classification of them. accompanied. by ao 
.. running commentary on. their mutual affinities and external ^. 
e relations. where any can be predicated ‘of them with certainty, . . 
The classification followed, though rather for the sake of con- ^. 
venience than with any pretension. to Sua is that. DE F. Müller Sr 


i who divides the African languages E Dor 


L — Semitic. £s 
| E “JL Hamitie. 
SIE: Nuba-Falah,. 
OV. Negro. ae ku peu i 
MW Bániu 2077 


Cv H ottentot-Bushman, 


x This differs Temi: the. classification of Tepetus; B pe aS 
er ‘sie the Semitic as intruders from. Asia, , considers the Hane 


Š IE i 


dr xiii c * vitieal No. otice es. BE E jo 2 por : 


es and Bantu cena as. "m EM factors, and treats the Negro : 
cojcdms the’ product | of their interaction. Coming to sub-divisious, | 
^ he, very wisely in the present state of knowledge, adopts a. 
e strictly geographical classification. | et A 


Mr. Cust, again, dismisses, as futile for ‘the present, “all pa 


Ec Jétion- on. ihe origin of language, | DEAL he now and then lets - 
drop hint of bis views on the subject, as. when he says: 


"The grammatical features of a language develope themselves. 


21 according: to the genius of the people, and it is impossible to- 
oS RU why. or how this took place. No rules of grammarians could - 
PT “stop. the process | or accelerate it. Itis a great wonder, but so it 
Gs. A great authority, Renan, has. written “that, after ten years | 
|^ ore of study, he. adheres to his original opinion, that the ` 
PE language of a tribe comes into existence as the result of a sine | 
vule. "blow of the enchanter's wand, and springs | instantaneously 
M from. the genius of each race. ‘The invention of a language. 
© ds mot the result of a long and patient series of investigations, - 
^oc but the result of w primitive intuition; which reveals to each — 
ace the general outline of the form of the vehicle. of speech - 
^. whieh suits them, and the great. intellectual compromise which | 
"they must take once, and once for all, as the means of. convey- | 
"dmg their. thoughts | to- others.” “No. language has been en- | 
E. tered. in Mr. Cust’s list which cannot be « placed,” on satis- 
-o factory. evidence, in the admirable language ap which accom- . 
MT panies the work.. : 


Of the less. seuetelly aoe languages a short Gaa 


Ug given, with a notice of the habitat, where data exist, the num- | 
ber of the population, religion, form of written character, degree . 
of civilisation and. literature. Tn an Appendix he gives biblio- : 







E graphy of the whole UNS which | As, perhaps, mot the least E 
a anie of the work. . T 


lO Tyee ee Vamos LsTRRATORE, TM ER 
anaiai Oy Ramdas Sen. Printed bý a Chandra i 
~~ Basu & Co. ab the Stanhope Press, 249, Bowbazar Street, cand. c 
_ published by Nimaicharan Mukhopád! iyáya at Berhampore, "ie 
TI YR RAMDAS SEN requires no. introdustion. to the reader, — 
Co © He has already acquired a distinguished place in Bengali |. 
i erit. Asan earnest and. indefatigable student of. Tndian : 


x . antiquities, he bas no equal in this country, with the single ex- - 


n -ception of Dr. Rajendralal Mitra. But he is, in one respect, a m 


EN grea r benefactor to his country | than even Dr. Mita — 





ed M diras antiquarian ' writings | are a sealed hok to hom. 


ve ernacular Literature. = E s 


: . who kaw not “Bugtiah ; "Dus Hadas: Seu's HER attingi ” D 


are open to` those who know only. Bengali, : as well as io those who pus 


know English. nos 
DooDr Ben present work, if ‘nob. possessing sud general! and = 
a varied interest as his. celebrated. Aitihásik. Rahasya, is even — 


es more. valuable than the latter by reason of the profoundly cari- 
- ous and artistic interest which attaches to it. As a treatise on  -— 


diamonds and precious stones, reflecting the views entertained 
 -about those choice and costly possessions of man by skilful | 
experts and learned connoisseurs in ancient ‘India, the work . 


. under notice is simply invaluable. For art education, a study — 


Of pearls ; and precious stones in the. light of the criticisms - and © 
S directions. containedein this work, Seems to be of especial value, > l 
-and itis desirable that educated Hindus should. do Something. o Ta 
promote this study. a 
: The work. possesses an historical vàlus, which PADRE be d gm 
E vated, ‘It gives the history of many precious stones, though not _ 

in such detail as we meet with. in Baja. ‘Sourendro gickae kr 
. Tagores Manimálá. — A 
Pe We cannot conclude this biter tities without expressing our D 
" admiration for the industry and research of which this. treatise — 
.. 3s the result. A list of the Sanskrit. works which have: ‘been 5 d 
5 M eats in its SII is geni in a the npn ~ Pug 


e yduste-lpadeuma, g realise on ‘the Hindu Laws of. D 
heritance, Succession, Partition, Adoption, Marriage and | 
- Stridhan... By Jogendranath Bhattáchárya, M. A., B.L. Printed 
EC o Haripada Basu, and Published by. the. Manager, end 
| n Law Press, 81, College. Street, Calcutta, 1884. LN, 
um m HIS is a very. valuable and. admirably waited, iL on the. F 
— A ^ Hindu law. The subjects, or branches of that law, dealt 
m. with: by ihe author, are mentioned in the title-page, as quoted 
= above. ‘They are all very important, and it is gratifying to notice ` 
. that the author's treatment of Me though nob exhaustive, 3 is " 





E neat, clear and methodical. 


m Babu Jogendranath has ee D real service io dis country by d 
u^ writing this “book, - Every Hindu has to décide questions relating — 
. c9. inheritance, adoption, marriage, &o, in accordance with the . 


old law of his country. By explaining the substance of that ` 


— aw in the. vernacular of this. province, the author has not only 


— done much good in a practical sense, but laid the foundation . 


à ` for a general. legal. education of his countrymen, thereby a 
En tending the > limits 9r the popular culture of Bengal and i incre easing 


"€ ritical Notices. m x d 





i. ihe ation: pot dor "eltreliincà, The work wit secure. 
i many other important. ends, some of which. are thus described. 
>In the author's English preface s= —— . i 
cos Any one. who wishes to acquire. a “thorough kaonisdon of 
2 Spada: Law must read the Daybhaga, Mitakshara and Other. 
- authoritative works with the light. of commentaries and with 
-': the light of the explanations given in the course of their teaching 
- by the learned pundits of the country. He must then read the 
reports of the cases on Hindu Law decided by the superior. 
. Courts of Judicature. Todo all that being impossible for the 
^. Ordinary reader or. practitioner, . it appeared to me that a book. 
-> written in. the vervacular language of the country, with the texts. 
of holy sages in’ original Sanskrit, and with the. rulings of the 
< Privy. Council. and of the several High Courts of J udicature in 
inaota cannot. fail to be, f: use even to those. acquainted with. 


E fiada ae books. Tust. be. ear according to the EMI 


iei and maxims: recognised by. Hindu Jurists, But there is 
"ho book in the. ‘vernacular or in English | which systemati cally 
< deals: with - such. rules and maxims. dt therefore happens. ihat. 
.. Questions. relating. to Hindu Law are. often argued in the Law | 


© Courts in a manner altogether foreign to the ideas of the Hindu 


-Jurists whose works. form the. basis: of that law. It may be 
< thought desirable to. write & book. Specially dealing: with those 
- rules. and maxims. In my present work, I have not been able 
to do more than refer to. them in discussing some > unsettled : 


pation on Hinda Law, P eae ae 
gu EMO oe eee ees 





E In the English  Agpandis. ab the end of the book. bore area 7 


| Bu notes on some of the most important: questions of Hindu | 
© Law. Ihave ventured,in some few instances, to re- -open questions . 
which are now settled by the decisions of. the superior Courts | 


. ef Judicature. To have done so must be considered as ans 
. guperdonable presumption ; all that I have to say is, that I bave 
-inno case hazarded any opinion for which there is not clear: 
authority in the original works, dura mast ve considered ; as s the p 
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